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PREFACE 


Research on this book can truly be said to have begun some thirty-five years ago, 
when I first began exploring the possibility that Indo-European might be related to 
Semitic. I published the on-going development of my ideas in a series of articles, 
beginning in 1975 (for details, see the list of my works cited in the references at the 
end of this book). As time went on, I gradually expanded the scope of the 
investigation to include all of Afroasiatic (I now prefer “Afrasian” as the 
designation for this language family). The culmination of this phase of my research 
resulted in the publication of my 1984 book Toward Proto-Nostratic: A New 
Approach to the Comparison of Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Afroasiatic 
(Amsterdam: John Benjamins). Over the many years that it took me to develop the 
ideas that led to that book, I received support and feedback from Raimo Anttila, 
Martin Bernal, Henrik Birnbaum, John Colarusso, Thomas Gamkrelidze, Paul 
Hopper, and Saul Levin. Through the whole process, the encouragement I received 
from my friend, colleague, and collaborator on the Kerns Gedenkschrift, Yoél L. 
Arbeitman, was a constant source of inspiration, and the careful scrutiny that he 
gave my work saved me from making many foolish errors. I owe much to Konrad 
Koermer for courageously agreeing to accept the book for publication, for his 
editorial advice, and for guiding the work through the publication process. Paul J. 
Hopper kindly prepared the Foreword to that book. Finally, I would like to 
acknowledge the much-needed assistance I received from Elrabih Makki, who 
carefully reviewed the Arabic material found in that book, and Gilbert Davidowitz 
— looking back, it is hard to believe that well over a quarter of a century has passed 
since Davidowitz suffered a fatal heart attack (on 21 July 1980). 

After the publication of Toward Proto-Nostratic, I had intended to leave distant 
linguistic comparison behind for a while and move into other areas of research, 
particularly Indo-European morphology and syntax, which I felt needed a new 
synthesis to reflect current views. However, this was not to happen. Reviews of my 
book as well as personal correspondence and discussions with colleagues prompted 
me to begin taking a look at other language families. Here, I owe much to Vitaly 
Shevoroshkin — had he not been so critical of many aspects of my work, I probably 
would not have been motivated to devote the better part of the next decade to doing 
painstaking research into other language families with which Indo-European might 
be genetically related, but I needed to see for myself whether or not my views could 
hold up when the field of inquiry was expanded, and I needed to see whether or not 
there was any basis for Shevoroshkin’s criticisms. Needless to say, I was extremely 
pleased with what I found. And, as for Shevoroshkin, all I can say is “thank you, 
Vitaly”. Though Shevoroshkin continues to support Moscovite views on Nostratic 
and to be critical of my views, on a personal basis, he has tured out to be a warm, 
friendly, and generous individual, and I am glad that I have had the opportunity to 
get to know him and his wife, Galina. 
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I would like to thank Aaron Dolgopolsky for his great kindness and generosity 
in giving me copies of his and Illié-Svityé’s articles on Nostratic as well as copies 
of volumes J and II of Illig-Svityé’s comparative Nostratic dictionary. I would also 
like to thank my friend Yoél L. Arbeitman for sending me a copy of the first 
fascicle of volume III of Illit-Svityé’s dictionary. Unfortunately, in spite of my best 
efforts to get my hands on a copy of [lli&-Svityé’s dictionary so that I could consult 
it in preparing Toward Proto-Nostratic, I was unsuccessful. When I finally received 
volumes I and II of Illié-Svityé’s dictionary from Dolgopolsky (on 22 August 
1983), the camera-ready manuscript of the book had already been sent to the 
publisher. To those who wondered why Illié-Svityé was not given more credit in my 
1984 book, the answer should now be obvious — one cannot cite nor comment 
upon what one has not seen. This unfortunate shortcoming has since been rectified 
in my subsequent work. 

In October 1985, I had the good fortune to come into contact with, and 
eventually to meet, John C. Kerns, who had sent me a copy of his book Jndo- 
European Prehistory. When | read his book, I was struck by how closely his views 
coincided with mine. As I continued to work on gathering material for a book on the 
Nostratic languages, I realized that I needed help, or I would never get done — the 
material just kept becoming more and more voluminous. Therefore, I asked Kerns 
to assist me by writing the chapter on Nostratic morphology and syntax. This he 
agreed to do. This collaborative effort resulted in the publication (in 1994) of our 
joint monograph The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in Distant Linguistic 
Relationship (Berlin, New York, NY, and Amsterdam: Mouton de Gruyter). It is 
with great sadness that I must note here that Kerns passed away on 24 November 
1995. I enjoyed working with him, and I regret that he was no longer here to help 
with the current book. No doubt, this book would have benefited tremendously from 
his keen intellect and vast knowledge. 

There are others who offered their help when Kerns and | were preparing our 
joint monograph — the problems associated with working with so many different 
language families required consultation with and assistance from others more 
qualified than J in their respective areas of expertise. Thanks are due especially to 
A. Murtonen for reviewing the Afrasian material, to Karl Krippes for reviewing the 
Altaic material, and to Gyula Décsy for commenting on Uralic. Others offered 
overall support and critiques — here, an expression of appreciation is due Mykolas 
Palmaitis and Hal Fleming. Palmaitis, in particular, advised me not to rush into print 
before studying the other language families in greater detail. Moreover, the papers 
and letters he sent me contained many insightful and stimulating ideas along with 
much-needed criticism and advice. Fleming, on the other band, helped me to 
network with others working on problems of distant linguistic relationship. He also 
was the source of many of my best ideas, Indeed, I will never be able to repay the 
enormous debt I owe him. And, as if that were not enough, in the process, he has 
become a friend. I am also grateful to Claude Boisson and Vaclav Blazek, who 
generously shared their work with me. Had it not been for Boisson’s pioneering 
studies, I would not have ventured into Sumerian, while Blazek’s many articles on 
Nostratic have been a constant source of inspiration. Finally, I would like to express 
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gratitude to Wemer Winter for recommending that Mouton de Gruyter accept the 
book for publication in the Trends in Linguistics series. 

In early 1994, Ken Jacobs, Department of Anthropology, University of 
Montreal, invited me to deliver a paper at a session on “Language, Culture, and 
Biology in Prehistoric Central Eurasia: (Re)establishing the Links” at the 1994 
annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association to be held in Atlanta, 
GA, in December of that year. Jacobs charged participants to move beyond their 
specialties and interests and to approach the issues from a muitidisciplinary 
perspective, Other participants included well-known linguists and anthropologists. It 
was at that meeting that I had the good fortune to meet John Colarusso for the first 
time. The original title that I selected for my paper was “Archeology and the 
Nostratic Hypothesis”. 

Then, later in that year, Kevin Tuite, a colleague of Jacobs, invited me to 
deliver a paper covering the same topics before faculty members and students of the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Montreal, which I did on 20 October 
1994. By then, I had changed the title to “Indo-European and the Nostratic 
Hypothesis”. Reaction to the paper was enthusiastic, and a lively discussion ensued, 
with many valuable comments being received from Mare Picard, Etienne Tiffou, 
Kevin Tuite, and others in attendance. 

As time went on, I kept adding new material to the paper, which, as a result, 
grew to over eighty typed pages by the time I reached Atlanta. 

When I was in Montreal in October 1994, Tuite suggested to me that it might 
be valuable to have a book on Nostratic that was aimed at a more general audience 
than my 1994 joint monograph The Nostratic Macrofamily. Tuite wanted a book 
that he could use in his classes — most of his students are anthropology majors. I 
liked Tuite’s suggestion. The paper that I delivered first in Montreal and then in 
Atlanta seemed like a good place to start. Not only did it contain a summary of 
much that was in my 1994 book, it also contained, thanks to Jacobs, a discussion of 
homelands, which, by its very nature, incorporated a good deal of information 
derived from archeology and anthropology. Over the next few months, I reworked 
the paper, dividing it into chapters and adding much new material. 

Then, in mid-1994, Joseph Greenberg sent me a draft of the manuscript for the 
volume on morphology (published in 2000) of his two-volume work Jndo-European 
and Its Closest Relatives: The Eurasiatic Language Family. | learned much from it 
and revised the manuscript of my book accordingly. (Volume 2, Lexicon, appeared 
in 2002.) 

In the course of working on the book, valuable comments were received from 
Hal Fleming and, especially, the late Igor M. Diakonoff. Next, in December 1995, 
Alexis Manaster Ramer engaged me in a challenging e-mail debate on Nostratic. At 
the same time, Manaster Ramer brought my attention to his many insightful articles 
on Nostratic. As a result of this debate and reading Manaster Ramer’s articles, 
additional refinements were made. I would also like to thank Manaster Ramer for 
pointing out that two entries (the terms for the number ‘seven’ and ‘bull, steer’) 
included in my earlier work could better be explained as borrowings — those 
entries have since been removed. 
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Finally, at the end of 1996, my book Indo-European and the Nostratic 
Hypothesis (Charleston, SC: SIGNUM Desktop Publishing) was published. 

The present book differs in many ways from previous works on the subject, 
including my own. The most important new feature is the inclusion of a 
comprehensive treatment of Nostratic morphology, which was treated rather 
superficially in my 1994 co-authored book The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in 
Distant Linguistic Relationship. This addresses one of the main criticisms often 
directed at the Nostratic Hypothesis, namely, the relative dearth of morphological 
evidence presented by its proponents. For the first time, all aspects of the putative 
proto-language are discussed in detail: phonology, morphology, vocabulary, syntax, 
and homelands. Lyle Campbell (among others) has repeatedly emphasized the need 
to include comparative morphology. 

Two lengthy chapters are devoted to comparative Nostratic morphology. The 
first chapter lists the evidence, and the second chapter attempts a tentative 
reconstruction. To complement the chapters on Proto-Nostratic morphology, two 
additional chapters are devoted to Proto-Indo-European morphology. The first 
chapter deals with the traditional reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European 
morphology, while the second attempts to outline its prehistoric development. 

Since the publication of The Nostratic Macrofamily, many advances have been 
made in each of the branches of Nostratic. New etymological dictionaries have 
appeared for Afrasian, Kartvelian, Altaic, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut, 
as well as numerous comparative and descriptive grammars, articles, books, and 
dictionaries for the languages making up each branch (the individual languages/ 
language families). As much as possible, this scholarship has been consulted and 
incorporated into the present book, and the works consulted have been included in 
the list of references. 

Each Nostratic etymology proposed in The Nostratic Macrofamily bas been 
carefully re-evaluated and, in the vast majority of cases, reworked — the supporting 
material has been augmented, and more copious references are given to the relevant 
literature. In several instances, the etymologies have been thoroughly rewritten, 
either to reflect current scholarship or as a result of criticism received from 
colleagues. Some less convincing etymologies have been removed, while about two 
hundred new etymologies have been added. As noted above, borrowings have been 
removed. 

As I was finishing work on the manuscript for this book, I had the good fortune 
to obtain a copy of the draft of Dolgopolsky’s Nostratic Dictionary from the 
McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, Cambridge University. I have 
added references to Dolgopolsky’s dictionary where appropriate. I also made 
changes to several of the etymologies proposed in this book and added about a 
handful of new etymologies as a result of consulting this dictionary. 

For the first time, a sizable amount of material has been included from Eskimo- 
Aleut and Chukchi-Kamchatkan. 

The chapters on phonology have also been revised to take into consideration 
recent advances in the scholarship of each of the individual branches of Nostratic, 
while the reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic phonological system has been 
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refined, though there are still several rather bothersome problem areas. In particular, 
the reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic vowels is vastly improved over what was 
posited in The Nostratic Macrofamily. Here, I would like to thank Patrick Ryan for 
bringing my attention to several potential problem areas with my previous views on 
Proto-Nostratic vocalism. 

J have tried to design each chapter so that it is complete in itself. This means 
that a certain amount of redundancy has been purposely built into the book. Though 
this has added to the overall length of the book, it has the important advantage of 
having all of the relevant information about the topic(s) under discussion in one 
place. I have also tried to be generous in citing relevant literature. Considering the 
scope of this book, I cannot say that every work ever written on a particular subject 
has been consulted; nonetheless, the number of works cited is quite extensive, and 
enough is given so that interested readers can check my sources for themselves, can 
obtain additional or more in-depth information, and can also check what others have 
had to say about a particular matter, especially when there are differences of opinion 
within the scholarly community or when an alternative or controversial proposal has 
been made. 

In the course of writing this book, I sent draft copies to numerous colleagues, 
soliciting their criticisms, comments, suggestions, etc. Valuable comments were 
received from Hal Fleming, Winfred P. Lehmann, Shamil Nafigoff, Ed Robertson 
(who reviewed an earlier draft of the chapter on Etruscan), Panu Hakola, Harvey 
Mayer, Edgar Polomé, Paul Sidwell, and George Starostin, among others. I would 
like to thank them for the time and effort they made to review and comment upon 
my work. Needless to say, J, alone, am responsible for any errors that may occur in 
this book. Special thanks are also due Irén Hegedtis and Paul Sidwell for inviting 
me to participate in the Nostratic Centennial Conference held at the University of 
Pécs, Hungary, on 21—23 August 2003. 

Finally, I would like to express my gratitude to Liesbeth Kanis, Patricia Radder, 
and the staff at E. J. Brill for accepting the book for publication and for seeing it 
through the production process. 


Allan R. Bomhard 
Charleston, SC 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION, HISTORY OF RESEARCH, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


1.1, INTRODUCTION 


Distant (or long-range) linguistic comparison seeks to investigate the possibility 
that certain languages or language families, not previously thought to be genetically 
related, at least not “closely” related, might indeed be part of still larger groupings, 
which may be called “macrofamilies”. 

This book will focus on Indo-European. The purpose is to show that Indo- 
European is not genetically isolated but, rather, that it is distantly related to certain 
other language families of northern and central Eurasia, the Indian subcontinent, 
and the ancient Near East. Where appropriate, issues concerning the other language 
families with which Indo-European is most likely related will also be discussed. 


1.2, HISTORY OF RESEARCH 


From the very earliest days of Indo-European comparative linguistics, there have 
been speculations about the possible genetic relationship of Indo-European to other 
language families, Though, in the course of study, many striking similarities were 
noted between Indo-European and certain other language phyla, notably Uralic and 
Afrasian (formerly called Hamito-Semitic, Semito-Hamitic, Afroasiatic, Erythraic, 
and Lisramic), truly convincing evidence of distant linguistic relationship was 
simply not brought forth. Indeed, much of the early work was not of high quality 
and did more to discredit the attempt to discover possible relatives of Indo- 
European than to help, Gradually, the intellectual climate, especially in the United 
States, became hostile to long-range comparison, and Indo-European remained an 
orphan with no known relatives, 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, no less a figure than one of the 
founders of Indo-European comparative grammar, Franz Bopp, investigated 
possible relationship of Indo-European with Kartvelian (in 1846 and 1847) on the 
one hand and with Malayo-Polynesian (in 1840) on the other. In the mid-1860’s, 
Rudolf von Raumer (in 1863) and Graziadio Ascoli (in 1864) claimed that Indo- 
European and Semitic were related. At about the same time (in 1869), Vilhelm 
Thomsen proposed relationship between Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian. This 
proposal was later (in 1879) explored in depth by the Estonian Nicolai Anderson 
and (in 1900) by the British phonetician Henry Sweet. Unfortunately, Anderson’s 
work contained too many errors to be of lasting value. However, insightful and 
solid contributions were made conceming the possible relationship of Indo- 
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European and Uralic during the twentieth century by the Swedish Uralicist Bjérn 
Collinder. Towards the end of the nineteenth century (1873), the Semiticist 
Friedrich Delitzsch investigated lexical parallels between Indo-European and 
Semitic, Then, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the Danish linguist 
Hermann Miller, in the course of several publications, attempted to show that Indo- 
European and Semitic might be related. Méller’s work was later continued by the 
French linguist Albert Cuny, whose last publications date from the mid-1940’s. 
Miller’s and Cuny’s efforts were generally not highly regarded by the scholarly 
community. One exception was Miller’s student Holger Pedersen, who not only 
coined the term “Nostratic” but who also expanded the definition to include Indo- 
European, Semitic, Samoyed and Finno-Ugrian, Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu, 
Yukaghir, and Eskimo. Though Pedersen never published a systematic account of 
his views, he did make the following insightful observations (193 1:335—338): 


The question of the relationship among the Indo-European and foreign families 
of languages came up in the first period of comparative linguistics. 
Relationship between Semitic and Indo-European was asserted by Rudolf von 
Raumer, beginning in 1863, and by Ascoli from 1864 on. But convincing proof 
could not be expected at that time. Resemblances in the morphology of the two 
families are extremely few, and proof by means of vocabulary and the laws of 
sounds was not then understood. Schleicher denied most positively any 
relationship between the two, pointing to the great dissimilarity in the forms of 
the roots: in Semitic the roots consist of three syllables of very simple and 
uniform structure, as in Arabic katala (root form and preterite of the verb ‘to 
kill’), while in Indo-European the roots are monosyllabic and of widely 
varying — partly heavily compounded — form, as in Latin i-re ‘to go,’ std-re 
‘to stand,’ /ub-et ‘it pleases,’ vert-6 ‘I turn,’ ed-6 ‘I eat,’ and so on. At that time 
nobody could weaken this argument. And it might have been added, although 
Schleicher did not do so, that the phonetic systems of the two language families 
are extremely different, as may be seen from a single example: in Semitic there 
is an abundance of gutturals, whereas in Indo-European there is not one, not 
even the (to us) ordinary /. With this in view, one might feel tempted to assent 
to Schleicher’s exclamation: “What weight have the few similarities in roots in 
the two language families against these sharp contrasts?” And one might well 
be disposed to neglect “the few similarities” which one could not help 
observing. 

Nothing was changed in the problem by the first step in a systematic 
examination of the vocabulary which Friedrich Delitzsch took in his Studien 
tiber indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandtschaft (1873). But the 
development of Indo-European linguistics changed the problem greatly. The 
monosyllabic form of Indo-European roots turned out to be an entirely 
secondary phenomenon: in historical times the roots of the words for heaven, 
god, or heart may appear to be *diw- or *Kerd-, but we have good reason to 
believe that in the period older than that of the Indo-European parent language 
these roots had forms like *ddydwd-, or *Kdrdda- ..., and that the phonological 
system in this older period had quite a different appearance from that which we 
attribute to the Indo-European language. 
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With this background, there appeared in 1906 an extraordinarily important 
work by the Danish scholar Hermann Miller, Semitisch und Indogermanisch. 
This is a splendid attempt to discover the laws controlling the relationship 
between Indo-European and Semitic consonants — a successful attempt, 
although only the main lines of development are traced. Time alone will show 
how far we can advance by Méller’s method. Certain it is, however, that the 
comparison of the two families can never be carried out so completely and in 
such detail as the comparison within the fields of the individual languages of 
one family. 

But Indo-European has been brought into connection with other families 
besides Semitic. Vilhelm Thomsen, as early as 1869, indicated the possibility 
of a relationship with Finno-Ugrian, but he did not pursue the subject very far. 
In 1879, the Estonian Nicolai Anderson published an extensive work on the 
subject, the value of which is considerably impaired by its many errors. Great 
interest was awakened when the English scholar Henry Sweet advocated the 
relationship somewhat passionately in a little popular book, The History of 
Language (1900). However, among the individual similarities which Sweet 
mentions, some are incorrect, and his space was too limited to permit of actual 
proof. Trustworthy studies of some length by K. B. Wiklund and H. Paasonen 
appeared in 1906 and 1908. After these works it seemed unnecessary to doubt 
the relationship further. 

Moreover, the inflectional systems show much greater relationships than 
in the case of Semitic. The original ending of the accusative case in Finno- 
Ugrian was -m, which in Finnish has changed to -n. The same ending is Indo- 
European: 


Finnish Cheremissian Latin Greek 
Nominative kési band — kit vespera evening hespéra 
Accusative kéide-n kid-am vespera-m hespéra-n 


The similarities in the personal endings of verbs are especially striking: 


Finnish Cheremissian Greek Sanskrit 
Ist person sg. kuolen Idie kole-m é-phero-n \carried a-bhara-m 
Ist person pl. kuole-mme we die e-phéromen we carried 

2nd person pl. kuole-tte you die e-phére-te you carried 


Furthermore, there is an unmistakable similarity between the two families 
in a series of pronouns and in the negation ‘not’: 


Finnish Latin 
mind I (Lappish mon) mé me 
sind thou (s from 4; Lapp. don) —#é thee 


Sanskrit 
é-md this ta- 
jo-ka who, which (relative) ya- 


ka-ka who? (interrogative) _ ka- 
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Hungarian Old Norse 
ne not ne not 


It is impossible to regard all this as the result of accident. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the similarities hitherto pointed out in the more concrete part of 
the vocabulary are very few, although some of them are as striking as Finish 
nimi ‘name,’ and Latin ndmen. Consideration of the problem whether sound- 
laws still unknown to us, or morphological developments not yet understood, 
have obliterated the originally more numerous points of similarity, or whether 
the vocabulary in one of the families was largely renewed after the period in 
common, we must postpone until later. But to deny relationship between the 
families would be overbold. 

If we accept relationship, we are led yet further afield, not only to 
Samoyed, which cannot be separated from Finno-Ugrian, but throughout all of 
Northern Asia and across the Bering Strait, because similar, though fainter, 
resemblances like those here cited are found also in Turkish, Mongolian and 
Manchu, in Yukaghir, and even in Eskimo. If, on the other hand, we agree in 
the matter of relationship with Semitic, then we must also accept relationship 
with the far-flung Hamitic family, and perhaps with Basque. And squarely in 
the midst between our supposed Northern and Southern relatives stand the 
Caucasian languages, which we cannot ignore, and various extinct languages in 
Asia Minor and thereabout. It is not impossible that some of the non-Indo- 
European languages of antiquity in Asia Minor were once most closely related 
of all to the Indo-European family. 

As a comprehensive designation for the families of languages which are 
related to Indo-European, we may employ the expression Nostratian 
Languages (from Latin nostras ‘our countryman’). The boundaries for the 
Nostratian world of languages cannot yet be determined, but the area is 
enormous, and includes such widely divergent races that one becomes almost 
dizzy at the thought. 


In 1969, Linus Brunner published a detailed comparison of the Indo-European and 
Semitic vocabularies, and this was followed in 1980 by a wider comparison of 
languages undertaken by Kalevi E. Koskinen. We should note also that, though the 
investigation of problems relating to distant linguistic comparison was generally 
ignored by the vast majority of mainstream linguists, the field was never completely 
dormant — a small but persistent group of scholars (Pentti Aalto, John Bengtson, 
Knut Bergsland, Vaclav Blazek, René Bonnerjea, Karl Bouda, Bojan Cop, Heinz 
Fabnrich, Joseph Greenberg, Panu Hakola, Carleton T. Hodge, Georgij A. Klimov, 
D. H. Koppelmann, Saul Levin, Karl H. Menges, Roy Andrew Miller, Shamil 
Nafigoff, Mikolas Palmaitis, Stephen A. Tyler, Ants-Michael Uesson, C. C. 
Uhlenbeck, to name but a few of the many scholars working on long-range 
comparison) has continued to work, throughout the better part of the twentieth 
century and on into the twenty-first century, on binary (or, in rare cases, wider) 
comparisons of various languages that are currently considered to belong to the 
Nostratic macrofamily. For comprehensive bibliographies listing publications 
dealing with distant linguistic comparison, cf. Hegediis 1992a, Landsberg 1986, 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:715—864, and the list of references contained in this book. 
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Beginning in the mid-1960’s, the intellectual climate slowly began to turn 
around, and a growing number of linguists, especially in the former Soviet Union, 
have begun to turn attention toward investigating distant linguistic relationship. The 
revived interest was sparked by the work of Vladislav M. Illié-Svityé [Mamu4- 
Csurpr1] and Aaron B. Dolgopolsky [Jjonrononckuii], who first started working 
independently and, at a later date, through the efforts of their mutual friend 
Vladimir Dybo [J[s160], cooperatively. Their work, though not without its own 
shortcomings, was the first successful demonstration that certain language phyla of 
northern and central Eurasia, the Indian subcontinent, and the ancient Near East 
might be genetically related. Following a proposal first made in 1903 by Holger 
Pedersen, they employed the name “Nostratic” to designate this grouping of 
languages. In particular, Illié-Svityé, in the course of several publications, 
culminating in his posthumous comparative Nostratic dictionary, which is still in 
the process of publication, included Indo-European, Kartvelian, Afrasian, Uralic, 
Dravidian, and Altaic in his version of the Nostratic macrofamily. From his very 
earliest writings, Dolgopolsky also included Chukchi-Kamchatkan and Eskimo- 
Aleut. 

Before his tragic death in an automobile accident on 21 August 1966, Illit- 
Svityé had planned to prepare a comparative Nostratic dictionary listing over 600 
Nostratic roots and tracing their development in detail in each of the daughter 
languages in which they were attested. He had published a preliminary report on his 
work in 1965 entitled (in English translation) “Materials for a Comparative 
Dictionary of the Nostratic Languages (Indo-European, Altaic, Uralic, Dravidian, 
Kartvelian, Hamito-Semitic)”. Working diligently, literally devoting all of his 
energy to the project, he had managed to prepare the entries for approximately 350 
roots, After his death, Illit-Svityé’s work was prepared for publication by the 
dedicated efforts of Rimma Bulatova, Vladimir Dybo, and Aaron Dolgopolsky, 
with the result that the first volume of the dictionary appeared in 1971, containing 
245 entries. A second, smaller volume appeared in 1976, listing entries 246 through 
353 and ending with an index — this completed all of the material prepared by Illié- 
Svityé himself (by the time this volume appeared, Dolgopolsky was in the process 
of emigrating to Israel). Finally, the first fascicle of volume three appeared in 1984, 
containing entries 354 through 378, none of which was prepared by IIlit-Svityé — 
it represents the collective efforts of a team of scholars. 

In the meantime, Dolgopolsky has continued to make important contributions 
to Nostratic studies, especially in a 1984 paper on Nostratic pronouns, and currently 
has material to support the reconstruction of approximately 3,000 Nostratic roots. 
Unfortunately, only a small amount of this material has been published to date. 
Other Russian scholars have also done important research into problems affecting 
Nostratic — mention should be made of the work of Alexandra Y. Aikhenvald, N. 
D. Andrejev, M. S. Andronov, Vladimir Dybo, Eugene Helimskij, Vjaéeslav V. 
Ivanov, G. Kornilov, Oleg Mudrak, Vitaly V. Shevoroshkin, Sergej A. Starostin, V. 
A. Terent'jev, Vladimir N. Toporov, and V. L. Tsymburskij, among others. Though 
not Russian (but clearly someone who belongs to the “Moscow School”), special 
recognition must be given to the Czech scholar Vaclav Blazek, who has published 
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many important papers, most of which deal with the common Nostratic lexicon. 
Others who should be noted include Alexis Manaster Ramer and Irén Hegedtis — 
each has published a number of interesting papers on Nostratic. 

Beginning with an article that appeared in Orbis in 1975, I published several 
studies, culminating in a 1984 book entitled Toward Proto-Nostratic: A New 
Approach to the Comparison of Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Afroasiatic, in 
which I tried to show that Indo-European and Semitic (later expanded to include all 
of Afrasian) might be distantly related. Reviews of this book as well as discussions 
with colleagues prompted me to expand the scope of my research to include other 
language families. This resulted in the publication in April 1994 of a joint 
monograph by myself and John C. Kerns entitled The Nostratic Macrofamily: A 
Study in Distant Linguistic Relationship. It was Kerns who prepared the chapter 
dealing with Nostratic morphology. This book supplies a great deal of lexical 
evidence from the Nostratic daughter languages to support the reconstruction of 601 
Proto-Nostratic roots. In an article published in Orbis in 1995, I supplied material to 
support an additional 29 Proto-Nostratic roots, and another 21 etymologies were 
proposed in my 1996 book entitled Indo-European and the Nostratic Hypothesis. 1 
have continued to gather lexical data, with the result that an additional two hundred 
Nostratic etymologies are included in this book. It should be noted that my views 
on Nostratic differ somewhat from those of Illit-Svityé (and others who follow his 
system) — the differences are discussed in §1.5 below. 

The late Joseph Greenberg has prepared a two-volume work entitled Indo- 
European and its Closest Relatives: The Eurasiatic Language Family. The first 
volume, which was published at the beginning of 2000, deals with grammar, and 
the second, which was published at the beginning of 2002, deals with lexicon. 
Greenberg includes Indo-European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic (Mongolian, Chuvash- 
Turkic, and Manchu-Tungus), Japanese-Korean (Korean, Ainu, and Japanese- 
Ryukyuan), Gilyak, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut in his Eurasiatic 
language family. Unlike Illié-Svityé, Dolgopolsky, and myself, he does not include 
Kartvelian, Afrasian, nor Elamo-Dravidian — not because he believes that they are 
unrelated, but because he believes that these three language phyla are more distantly 
related to Indo-European than are the others, which, along with Indo-European, 
form a natural taxonomic subgrouping. My own opinion is close to that of 
Greenberg. As I see the situation, Nostratic includes Afrasian, Kartvelian, and 
Elamo-Dravidian as well as Eurasiatic; in other words, I view Nostratic as a higher- 
level taxonomic entity. Afrasian stands apart as an extremely ancient, independent 
branch — it was the first branch of Nostratic to separate from the rest of the 
Nostratic speech community. Younger are Kartvelian and Elamo-Dravidian. It is 
clear from an analysis of their vocabulary, pronominal stems, and morphological 
systems that Indo-European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Gilyak, Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan, and Eskimo-Aleut are more closely related as a group than any one of 
them is to Afrasian, Kartvelian, and Elamo-Dravidian, and this is the reason that I 
follow Greenberg in setting up a distinct Eurasiatic subgroup within Nostratic. 
Finally, mention should be made of Sumerian, which [ had investigated in previous 
works as a possible Nostratic daughter language. I now believe that Sumerian was 
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not a Nostratic daughter language but that it is distantly related to Nostratic. It must be 
noted here that I have also changed my mind about the subgrouping of Kartvelian and 
Elamo-Dravidian. My present thinking is that Kartvelian is closer to Eurasiatic than 
what | indicated in my 1994 co-authored book and that the differences are due to the 
fact that Kartvelian became separated from Eurasiatic at a very early date. On the 
other hand, I now see Elamo-Dravidian as the second group (after Afrasian) to split 
from the rest of the Nostratic speech community. An attempt at subgrouping is shown 
in Chart | at the end of this chapter. 

Interest in issues dealing with Nostratic has resulted in several conferences, the 
first of which was held in Moscow in 1972 to coincide with the publication of the 
first volume of Illit-Svityé’s comparative Nostratic dictionary. This was followed 
by a series of gatherings in Russia. Another major conference was held in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, at the end of 1988. Organized by Vitaly Shevoroshkin and 
Benjamin Stolz, this symposium brought together scholars from East and West. A 
series of volumes under the editorship of Shevoroshkin has appeared as a result of 
this conference (published by Brockmeyer in Bochum, Germany). Shevoroshkin 
has also organized several smaller-scale, follow-up conferences. At the end of 1993, 
a workshop with the theme “The Second Workshop on Comparative Linguistics. 
The Status of Nostratic: Evidence and Evaluation” was organized at Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Papers from this workshop were 
subsequently published in a volume co-edited by Brian Joseph and Joe Salmons 
(1998). Several important papers on Nostratic also appear in the recent festschrift 
for Vitalij Shevoroshkin (1997). In December 1997, a workshop on distant 
linguistic relationship was held at the Santa Fe Institute in Santa Fe, New Mexico 
— participants included scholars from around the world. 

In early 1998, Dolgopolsky’s book entitled The Nostratic Hypothesis and 
Linguistic Paleontology was published. In this book, Dolgopolsky is mainly 
concerned with linguistic paleontology, and the focus of his attention, therefore, is 
on putative etyma pertaining to habitat, social organization, and material culture. 
Dolgopolsky’s conclusions are supported by a sample of 125 proposed cognate sets. 
The book ends with a reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic phonological system 
and the reflexes of the consonants (but not the vowels) in the major branches of 
Nostratic. This book was the focus of a two-day symposium held in July 1998 
under the auspices of the McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, 
Cambridge University, England. The proceedings of this symposium were 
published in mid-1999. 

A major conference on “Problems in the Study of Long-Range Linguistic 
Comparison at the Turn of the Third Millennium” was held at the Russian State 
University for the Humanities in Moscow from 29 May through 2 June 2000. The 
conference was organized by Sergej Starostin and covered a number of topics. The 
first day involved papers on Indo-European. The second day was devoted to 
Nostratic and included papers on lexical, morphological, and phonological 
comparisons, as well as more theoretical considerations. There was a session on 
Altaic, and Starostin gave an introduction to the Altaic etymological dictionary he 
was then preparing in collaboration with Anna Dybo and Oleg Mudrak (this 
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dictionary has since been published [in 2003]). Another new etymological 
dictionary presented at the conference was the Semitic dictionary being prepared by 
Yuri Militarév and L. E. Kogan. Afrasian linguistics was also discussed in several 
papers at a session on comparative linguistics and ancient Near Eastern history held 
in memory of the late Igor M. Diakonoff. There was also a session on Sino-Tibetan 
and Caucasian linguistics. 

In August 2003, a Nostratic Centennial Conference, marking one hundred 
years since the appearance of Pedersen’s bold hypothesis, was held at the 
University of Pécs, Hungary. The conference proceedings were published in 2004 
in a volume co-edited by Irén Hegedtis and Paul Sidwell. 

The Institute of Slavistics and the Department of History and Philology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences sponsored a conference in Moscow honoring the 
70th birthday of V. M. Illié-Svityé on 20—22 October 2004. The conference 
covered problems of the comparative-historical grammar of both Indo-European 
and Nostratic languages, of the remote relationship of languages, and of the history 
of Slavic and Baltic languages and their dialects. 


1.3. METHODOLOGY 


Even though I have repeated the following points verbatim many times in previous 
works, I still read irresponsible statements being made in the literature to the effect 
that Nostraticists do not use “traditional methods” or that they use a “weakened form” 
of the Comparative Method. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Therefore, I will 
once again state the methodological principles used in distant linguistic comparison 
(this is a slightly revised and expanded version of the discussion of methodology 
found in my co-authored book [Bomhard—Kems 1994:7—1 1). 

The founders of Indo-European comparative linguistics placed great 
importance on the comparison of grammatical forms, and this bias continues to the 
present day in Indo-European studies and has even been carried over into the study 
of other language families. However, this overemphasis on the comparison of 
grammatical forms is far too restrictive and was the reason that the Celtic 
languages, which have developed many unique features, were not immediately 
recognized as Indo-European. As noted nearly eighty years ago by Pedersen 
(1931:245): 


That agreement in the inflectional system is an especially clear and striking 
proof of kinship, no one denies. But it is only an anachronism in theory, which 
has no significance in actual practice, when such an agreement is still 
designated as the only valid proof. No one doubted, after the first 
communication about Tocharian..., that the language was Indo-European, 
though at that time virtually no similarities in inflection had been pointed out. 
Such similarities have since been shown, but even where they are almost 
obliterated, proof of kinship could be adduced from the vocabulary and from 
sound-laws. Hardly any one will assert that it would be impossible to recognize 
the relationship between, say, English and Italian, even without the help of 
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other related languages or older forms of these two languages themselves, 
although agreements between the inflectional systems are practically 
nonexistent. 

From the modern point of view it must be said that proof of relationship 
between languages is adduced by a systematic comparison of languages in their 
entirety, vocabulary as well as grammar. The reason why earlier scholars felt 
they should disregard the vocabulary was that they knew of no method of 
systematic comparison in the field. 


The approach to language comparison that I have followed in attempting to 
establish genetic relationship among the various Nostratic languages is derived, in 
part, from that advocated by Joseph H. Greenberg in the chapter entitled “Genetic 
Relationship among Languages” in his 1957 book £ssays in Linguistics and, in part, 
from traditional methods of comparison and internal reconstruction. In my opinion, 
the combination of Greenberg’s methodology and more traditional methods of 
comparison can inform and further one another. The principles established by 
Greenberg are as follows: 

Greenberg notes that the only way to establish hypotheses about genetic 
relationship is by comparing languages. However, the problem is in knowing which 
languages to compare and in knowing what to compare since not all aspects of 
language are equally relevant to comparison. To be meaningful, comparison must 
strive to eliminate chance resemblances and to separate borrowings from native 
elements. This is often easier said than done; however, Greenberg lays out two main 
techniques for detecting borrowed lexical items. First, he notes that borrowing is 
most commonly confined to certain semantic spheres (for example, cultural items) 
and certain grammatical categories (nouns far more often than verbs). Second, 
borrowed words can be distinguished from native vocabulary by expanding the 
range of comparison to include additional languages. 

The simplest way to establish genetic relationship is by identifying a large 
number of similar morphs (or allomorphs), especially irregularities, in similar 
environments in the languages being considered. Another significant indicator of 
probable genetic relationship is the presence of similar rules of combinability. 
Unfortunately, historical processes over the passage of time tend to bring about the 
gradual transformation and eventual elimination of such similarities. The longer the 
period of separation, the lesser the chances will be that similarities of morphological 
forms and rules of combinability will be found. 

Fortunately, there remain other factors that can be helpful in determining 
possible genetic relationship. One significant factor is the semantic resemblance of 
lexical forms. Here, it is important to be able to establish recurrent sound-meaning 
correspondences for a reasonably large sample of lexical material. Lexical forms 
with identical or similar meanings have the greatest value. Next in value come 
forms that, though divergent in meaning, can convincingly be derived, through 
widely-attested semantic shifts, from earlier forms of identical or similar meaning. 
The chances that lexical resemblances indicate genetic relationship increase 
dramatically when additional languages are brought into the comparison and when 
these new languages also exhibit a very large number of recurrent sound-meaning 
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correspondences. Greenberg has termed this method “mass comparison” (more 
recently, he has used the term “multilateral comparison”). He considers the 
comparison of basic vocabulary from a large number of languages from a specific, 
wide geographic area to be the quickest and most certain method to determine 
possible genetic relationship. To Greenberg, lexical data are of paramount 
importance in attempting to establish genetic relationship among languages, 
especially in the initial stages of comparison. 

The basic principles underlying the Comparative Method may be summarized 
as follows: The first step involves the arduous task of data gathering, placing 
special attention on gathering the oldest data available. Once a large amount of 
lexical material has been gathered, it must be carefully analyzed to try to separate 
what is ancient from what is an innovation and from what is a borrowing. After the 
native lexical elements have been reasonably identified in each phylum, the material 
can be compared across phyla to determine potential cognates. Once a sufficient 
body of potential cognates have been identified, one can begin to work out the 
sound correspondences. Not only must the regular sound correspondences (that is, 
those that occur consistently and systematically) be defined, exceptions must also 
be explained. Here, widely-attested sound changes (palatalization, metathesis, 
syncope, assimilation, dissimilation, etc.) provide the key to understanding the 
origin of most exceptions. In other cases, the analysis of the influence that 
morphology has exerted provides an understanding of how particular exceptions 
came into being. Some exceptions, though clearly related, simply defy explanation. 
All of these must be noted. The final step involves the reconstruction of ancestral 
forms and the formulation of the sound Jaws leading to the forms in the descendant 
languages, identifying the laws that have produced the regular sound 
correspondences as well as the exceptions. The same principles apply to the 
reconstruction of grammatical forms and rules of combinability and to the 
identification of the historical transformations leading to the systems found in the 
daughter languages. Invariably, it takes the dedicated efforts of several generations 
of scholars to work out all of the details, Here, we may cite the case of Indo- 
European — as even the most casual reading of Lehmann’s book (1993) on the 
Theoretical Bases of Indo-European Linguistics shows, after nearly two full 
centuries of investigation of what must surely be the most thoroughly-studied 
language family on the face of the earth, there still remain many uncertainties about 
the reconstruction of the Indo-European parent language. The following works are 
excellent introductions to Comparative-Historical Linguistics: Arlotto 1972; Bynon 
1977; Campbell 1999a; Hock—Joseph 1996; Lehmann 1973 [1992]; Sihler 2000 — 
more advanced are: Anttila 1972 and 1989; Hock 1986 [1991]. 

At this point, we may note that the description of the Comparative Method and 
Internal Reconstruction given by Schwink (1994:9) is virtually identical to the 
procedure outlined in the preceding paragraph: 


Let us now proceed to the nuts and bolts of reconstruction. Winter (1970:149) 
describes the comparative method in the following terms. First one carries out 
“inspection”. This is looking at a number of languages for “a sufficient number 
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of apparently recurrent correspondences”. One should look at the oldest stages 
of languages, judge which languages have the most archaic features or residues 
(Lehmann 1990). Inspection is followed by “sorting” which involves a 
complete listing of the correspondences discovered although without 
interpretation (Winter 1970:149). Thereafter comes the reduction of the 
material to major correspondence classes. If there are irregularities in 
distribution, one looks for specific factors which may condition the difference. 
This is now an interpretive procedure. The label chosen for an entity of a major 
correspondence class should have “a maximum of similarity with the items 
labeled” (p. 152). In this selection, the question of archaicity of daughter 
languages will be taken into account. After assumption that the label represents 
some earlier stage of the languages being looked at, an attempt may be made to 
look at the labels of parts of systems. 

The comparative method does not produce temporal distinctions... It 
produces a proto-language which is a potpourri of features. It will be the job of 
internal analysis to sort out this proto-language. 


As noted in the first paragraph of this section, it was necessary to discuss these 
issues in order to address concerns that have been raised about the applicability of 
traditional methods of comparison to long-range comparison. It must be made 
perfectly clear that the same principles are just as applicable to long-range 
comparison as they are to any other type of linguistic comparison. The fact is, these 
are the only tools we have. Moreover, they work — their efficacy has been proven 
over and over again. 

Furthermore, claims that these methodologies break down when one tries to 
apply them beyond a certain time limit, say 5,000 to 10,000 years ago, can be 
shown, without a shadow of doubt, to be false. One can cite, for example, the case 
of the aboriginal languages of Australia. Archaeological evidence indicates that 
Australia has been inhabited by human beings for at least 40,000 years, and 
possibly even longer. Though there remain many unsettled questions, such as 
exactly when a putative Proto-Australian might have been spoken (probably at least 
30,000 years ago), or about how the different languages should be subgrouped, and 
so on, it has been suggested (though not proven) that all extant languages belong to 
the same family (cf. Ruhlen 1987:188), and comparative work on these languages is 
continuing apace (cf. Dixon 1980 and 2002). Another example that can be cited is 
the case of the Afrasian language family. Due to the extremely deep divisions 
among the six branches of Afrasian (Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, Omotic, Cushitic, 
and Chadic), which are far greater than those found, by way of comparison, among 
the earliest attested branches of Indo-European, the Afrasian parent language must 
be placed as far back as 10,000 BCE (cf. Diakonoff 1988:33, fa. 15), or perhaps 
even earlier, according to some scholars (Hodge [1993:99], for example, dates 
Proto-Afrasian [his Lisramic] at 13,000 BCE). This extremely ancient date 
notwithstanding, the major sound correspondences have been determined with great 
accuracy (see especially Diakonoff 1992), excellent progress is being made in 
reconstructing the common lexicon (two new Afrasian etymological dictionaries 
have recently been published, one by Vladimir E. Oré] and Olga V. Stolbova [1995] 
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and another by Christopher Ehret [1995]), and scholars are beginning to piece 
together the original morphological patterning, though progress here lags behind 
other areas. A good survey of the Afrasian languages is (in English translation): 
Languages in the Ancient and Modern World: Hamito-Semitic Languages, edited 
by David Cohen (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1988). A 
good introduction — though now somewhat out of date — to Afrasian comparative 
phonology and morphology is Afrasian Languages (Moscow: Nauka, 1988) by Igor 
M. Diakonoff. Finally, it should be noted that Edward Lipitiski brings in a lot of 
useful data from related Afrasian languages in his Semitic Languages: Outline of a 
Comparative Grammar (Leuven/Louvain: Peters Publishers and Department of 
Oriental Studies, 1997). 

One last point needs to be made: Reconstructed languages should be thought of 
as real languages in every sense of the term. Of course, our reconstructions are, in a 
sense, purely formulaic, and one can only hope to approximate, not fully recover, 
all of the features of the actual proto-language. Nevertheless, our reconstructions 
can be surprisingly accurate, as can be seen, for instance, when reconstructed Proto- 
Romance is contrasted with so-called “Vulgar Latin”. When we undertake the task 
of trying to recover the salient features of this or that proto-language, we must be 
very careful not to reconstruct anything that is not characteristic of language in 
general: our goal should be to strive for reality in our reconstructions (cf. Labov 
1994:17). The prudent use of the insights gained from linguistic typology can be 
extremely valuable in helping to arrive at realistic reconstructions. Now, a few more 
conservative linguists have questioned the propriety of using typological data in 
Historical-Comparative Linguistics, their main argument running somewhat along 
the lines: “since we cannot possibly know all of the languages that currently exist or 
that have ever existed, we cannot say that such and such a type was impossible, 
unnatural, or has never existed” — that is to say, our “database” of linguistic 
systems will always be incomplete. Of course, there is no arguing with this line of 
reasoning. However, these linguists miss an important point: from all of the data 
that have been collected to date — from an extremely large sample of the world’s 
languages — there emerge consistent, regular patterns that are repeated over and 
over again. There are, to be sure, rare types — typological isolates, so to speak —, 
but these are less important (though no less interesting) from a statistical point of 
view. It is the regular patterning that has emerged from the analysis of the data from 
a great number of languages that is most important to Historical-Comparative 
Linguistics. These data are important in two respects: (A) they provide a control 
against which our reconstructions can be evaluated and (B), when part of a system 
has been reconstructed, they provide a means to deduce what the rest of the system 
might have been like, that is to say, they can be used as a discovery procedure by 
making use of “implicational universals”. Conceming the consistent, regular 
patterning that has been observed, it should be noted that the basis for some of this 
patterning is human physiology, and, in such cases, we can speak of true universals. 
Given this regular patterning, it is disturbing when our reconstructions contradict it, 
as in the case of one form of the traditional reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European, 
for instance. To say merely that “Indo-European was a unique type” or some such 
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statement only means that the person making such a statement chooses not to 
confront the issues involved. We should not hesitate to use every means at our 
disposal to help us arrive at realistic reconstructions. To be sure, we should be fully 
cognizant of the work of our predecessors and adhere closely to the time-honored 
methodologies — the Comparative Method and Internal Reconstruction — that 
have served Comparative-Historical Linguistics well since the days of Bopp, Rask, 
and Grimm. However, we must not stop here — we must also make full use of 
recent advances in phonological theory that have broadened our understanding of 
sound change and of new insights gained from typological studies, and our 
proposals must be consistent with the data. For an superb overview of the relevancy 
of typological studies to diachronic linguistics, cf. Schwink 1994. 

In attempting to determine whether or not particular lexical items from the 
various language families might be related, I have made extensive use of Carl 
Darling Buck’s A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo-European 
Languages as a control for the semantic development of the proposed lexical 
parallels. It may be noted that, in examining the lexicons of Kartvelian, Afrasian, 
Uralic-Yukaghir, Elamo-Dravidian, Altaic, and Eskimo-Aleut, semantic shifts 
similar to those described by Buck for the Indo-European languages are found over 
and over again in these other language families as well. I cannot emphasize strongly 
enough that, in order to gain a complete understanding of how I arrived at my 
proposals, Buck’s dictionary must be consulted. 

One final note is necessary. In recent years, several scholars (most notably, 
Donald Ringe and Sheila Embleton) have proposed techniques based upon 
statistical modeling and probability analysis as a means to help us judge the validity 
of our proposals concerning possible genetic relationship. Properly used, these 
techniques can indeed provide another valuable tool, which may be used along 
with, but not as a replacement for, established methodologies. Moreover, these 
techniques have the important advantage of introducing an objective set of criteria 
against which our proposals can be evaluated, 


1.4. THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 


In the previous section, we discussed the methodologies used in long-range 
linguistic comparison and showed that these are the same methodologies used in 
any other type of linguistic comparison. In this section, we will explore the 
Comparative Method in greater detail, repeating and expanding upon what was said 
in the previous section and using data from the Nostratic daughter languages to 
illustrate the principles involved. 

First, let us begin with a formal definition of the Comparative Method (cf. 
Kimball 1992:274): 


COMPARATIVE METHOD examines items (e.g. phonemes, morphemes, or 
syntactic constructions) from two or more languages to establish genetic 
relationship and reconstruct ancestral forms. Unlike typological comparison, 
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which ignores genetic affiliation, the comparative method assumes that the 
languages compared are (or may be) cognate languages: the descendants of a 
common ancestor. 


Moreover, Hock (1991:567) further defines the purpose of reconstruction: 


The ultimate proof of genetic relationship, and to many linguists’ minds the 
only real proof, lies in the successful reconstruction of the ancestral forms from 
which the systematically corresponding cognates can be derived. (Note that 
just as in courts of law, the terms ‘proof’, ‘prove’ here are used in the sense of 
‘establish beyond a reasonable doubt’. In fact, the general tenet of historical 
linguistics is that all hypotheses, whether they concern genetic relationship, 
‘language-internal’ developments like sound change or analogy, or contact- 
induced changes, should be established beyond a reasonable doubt. It must be 
admitted, however, that this tenet is often ignored in practice.) 


Hock’s statement is extremely important and pinpoints the crux of the problem in 
attempts to establish genetic relationship, especially long-range genetic relationship 
— it seems that no one can agree on the threshold beyond which “reasonable 
doubt” has been dispelled. For some, the threshold is set so low that highly unlikely 
proposals can slip by, while, for others, the threshold is set so high that even well- 
established language families have difficulty passing. 

Next, Kimball (1992:275) notes that “[t]he comparative method makes three 
assumptions”: 


a) The relationship between sound and meaning is arbitrary; therefore, 
widespread similarity in form and meaning between two languages cannot 
be accidental. 

b) Corresponding features of cognate languages continue features inherited 
from an ancestral stage or proto-language. 

c) Completed sound changes are exceptionless. 


As previously stated, the first step involves the arduous task of data gathering, 
placing special attention on gathering the oldest data available. Once a large amount 
of lexical material has been gathered, it must be carefully analyzed to try to separate 
what is ancient from what is an innovation and from what is a borrowing. This is 
not a simple task — the problem of borrowing is particularly acute within Altaic, 
for instance. Greenberg has addressed this problem by laying out two main 
techniques for detecting borrowed lexical items. First, he notes that borrowing is 
most commonly confined to certain semantic spheres (for example, cultural items) 
and certain grammatical categories (nouns far more often than verbs). Second, 
borrowed words can be distinguished from native vocabulary by expanding the 
range of comparison to include additional languages. Moreover, there are important 
clues that can assist us in identifying borrowings. First, a knowledge of the history 
or, in the case of reconstructed languages, the prehistory of a language can tell us 
which languages were in contact or might have been in contact with the language or 
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languages under analysis at different stages in its history. Next, knowledge of the 
different levels of material culture achieved by population groups speaking these 
languages at particular times in their history will give us a clue about the probable 
direction of borrowings. Archeology can be of value here by providing us with a 
description of the artifacts of the material cultures in question, by giving us a 
glimpse of the salient characteristics of the societies using those artifacts, and by 
identifying probable trade routes and population movements. 

Let us turn once again to Kimball (1992:275) to see what she has to say on this 
matter: 


However, languages can resemble each other for other reasons, Onomatopoetic 
words, ‘baby-talk’, and words showing sound symbolism are excluded from 
consideration; in these, the relationship between sound and meaning is not 
entirely arbitrary. Similarity can result from borrowing and other effects of 
language contact, or even from sheer chance — factors which must be 
eliminated in a list of potential cognates. 

Sometimes knowledge of the external history of a language allows us to 
exclude borrowing as a cause of similarity. For example, we know that many 
English words resemble French words because English has borrowed 
extensively from French since the 11th century. Where language contact is less 
well documented or prehistoric, similarity resulting from borrowing can be 
excluded with reasonable certainty by selecting items unlikely to have been 
borrowed. For instance, words referring to technology or material culture, 
which are often borrowed along with cultural or technological innovations, 
may make poor candidates for comparison. By contrast, basic vocabulary — 
kinship terms, numerals, pronouns, pre- and postpositions, and common verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, and nouns — are less likely under most circumstances to 
be borrowed, and are usually more helpful to the comparativist. 


After the native lexical elements have been reasonably identified in each phylum, 
the material can be compared across phyla to determine potential cognates. Once a 
sufficient body of potential cognates have been identified, one can begin to work 
out the sound correspondences. Let us illustrate this by looking at a few cognates 
from the Nostratic languages (only the reconstructed forms will be given for each 
language group) — I have also included data from Sumerian: 


1. Proto-Indo-European *b/or-/*bliy- ‘to bore, to pierce’; Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to 
bore, to pierce’; Proto-Uralic *pura ‘borer, auger’; Proto-Dravidian *pur- 
‘(vb.) to bore, to perforate; (n.) borer, gimlet’; Proto-Altaic *burV- ‘to bore 
through, to pierce’. Cf. Sumerian biir ‘to bore through, to pierce’. 

2. Proto-Indo-European *bier-, *b'ru- ‘brown’; Proto-Afrasian *bor- ‘dark- 
colored’; Proto-Altaic *borV- ‘gray, brown’ (< ‘dark-colored’). 

3. Proto-Kartvelian *bur- ‘to cover, to enclose’; Proto-Afrasian *bur- ‘to cover, 
to wrap up’; Proto-Dravidian *pér- ‘(vb.) to wrap around (the body), to cover, 
to enclose; (n.) a cover, covering, wrapping’; Proto-Altaic *biiri- (~ -ii/-, -e) ‘to 
cover, to enclose’. 
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4. Proto-Indo-European *biek’-/*biok’- ‘to cut or split apart, to break apart’; 
Proto-Afrasian *bak’- ‘to cleave, to split, to break open’; Proto-Dravidian 
*pak- ‘to split, to rend; to be split’; Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pakka- ‘to 
burst, to rend, to split’; Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Inuit *pakak- ‘to knock into’. 


The correspondence, in initial position, of Proto-Indo-European *b'-, Proto- 
Kartvelian *b-, Proto-Afrasian *b-, Proto-Uralic *p-, Proto-Dravidian *p-, Proto- 
Altaic *b-, and Proto-Eskimo *p- allows us to reconstruct Proto-Nostratic *b-. 


1. Proto-Indo-European *pher-/*ptor-/*plr- ‘to fly, to flee’; Proto-Kartvelian 
*par-, *pr-en- ‘to fly’; Proto-Dravidian *par- ‘to fly, to flee; to hasten, to 
hurry’. 

2. Proto-Indo-European *pler-/*pliy- ‘to bear, to bring forth’; Proto-Afrasian 
*pir- ‘to bring forth, to bear fruit’; Proto-Dravidian *per- ‘to get, to beget, to 
bear’; Proto-Altaic *pliiri ‘seed, offspring’. 

3. Proto-Indo-European *phef'-/*photh.. ‘to fly, to rush, to pursue; to fall, to fall 
down’; Proto-Kartvelian *petk- ‘to quiver, to tremble, to vibrate, to explode’; 
Proto-Afrasian *paf- ‘to flutter, to quiver, to tremble; to fall down’; Proto- 
Dravidian *pat- ‘to hurry; to flutter, to quiver, to shake; to be flurried, 
impatient, overhasty’; Proto-Eskimo *pattay- ‘to clap or slap’. 

4, Proto-Indo-European *p'es-/*plios- ‘penis’; Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *pas’3 
‘penis’; Proto-Dravidian *pd(y)-/*pac- ‘descendant, offspring’; Proto-Altaic 
*phfiajs- (2) ‘male genitals’. Cf. Sumerian pes ‘sperm, semen’, pes 
‘descendant, offspring, son’. 


In these examples, the correspondence, in initial position, of Proto-Indo-European 
*ph., Proto-Kartvelian *p-, Proto-Afrasian *p-, Proto-Uralic *p-, Proto-Dravidian 
*p-, Proto-Altaic *p!-, and Proto-Eskimo *p- allows us to reconstruct Proto- 
Nostratic *p/-, 


1. Proto-Indo-Buropean *me-/*mo- Ist person personal pronoun stem (oblique 
cases); Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- 1st person personal pronoun stem; Proto- 
Afrasian *m/ij- 1st person personal pronoun stem (only in Chadic, with relics 
in Cushitic); Proto-Uralic *me Ist person singular personal pronoun stem: ‘I, 
me’, *me 1st plural personal pronoun stem; Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) (*mi >) *bi 
‘TL’, (oblique stem) *min-; Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(ke-)m ‘I’ (*ke- is a 
marker of independent pronouns); Eskimo-Aleut: West Greenlandic Ist sg. 
relative possessive suffix -ma. Note here also Etruscan mi ‘I’, mini ‘me’ and 
Sumerian (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’, (1st pl. possessive suffix) -me ‘our’. 

2, Proto-Indo-European *mo- demonstrative stem (preserved vestigially in 
Celtic); Proto-Kartvelian *ma- demonstrative stem: ‘this, he’; Proto-Finno- 
Ugrian *mu ‘other, another’; Altaic: Common-Turkic (nom. sg.) (*mii/*md >) 
*biil*b6 ‘this’, (oblique stem) *mu-n-; Mongolian mén deictic word serving as 
a demonstrative pronoun, adjective, adverb, and copula. 
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3. Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- interrogative and relative pronoun stem 
(preserved in Hittite and Tocharian, with vestiges in Celtic); Proto-Kartvelian 
*mi-n- interrogative pronoun, *ma- ‘what’; Proto-Afrasian *ma- ~ *mi- 
relative and interrogative pronoun stem; Proto-Uralic *mi interrogative and 
relative pronoun stem; Proto-Altaic *mV interrogative stem; Proto-Eskimo 
enclitic particle *mi ‘what about?’. Cf. Sumerian me-na-am ‘when?’, me-a 
“‘where?’, me-Sé ‘where to?’. 

4, Proto-Indo-European *mer-/*mor- ‘to twist, to turn’; Proto-Afrasian *mar-/ 
*moar- ‘to twist, to turn’; Proto-Dravidian *mur- ‘to bend, to be bent, to turn 
round, to twist; (n.) rope, cord; bend, curve’, *mur- ‘to twist, to twine, to 
tighten’; Proto-Altaic *mura- ‘(vb.) to turn, to return; (adj.) round’. 


Here, the correspondence, in initial position, of Proto-Indo-European *m-, Proto- 

Kartvelian *m-, Proto-Afrasian *m-, Proto-Uralic *m-, Proto-Dravidian *m-, Proto- 

Altaic *m-, and Proto-Eskimo *m- allows us to reconstruct Proto-Nostratic *m-, 
These correspondences can be summarized as follows: 


PN PIE | PK | — PU PD | PA [PE | 
5 P- b- 


ob | bb [ & b. 


pepe [op P- - po] pm | Pp | 
m- m- m- m- - m- m- | m- | 
Abbreviations: PN = Proto-Nostratic; PIE = Proto-Indo-European; PK = Proto- 


Kartvelian; PAA = Proto-Afrasian; PU = Proto-Uralic; PD = Proto-Dravidian; 
PA = Proto-Altaic; PE = Proto-Eskimo. 


Not only must the regular sound correspondences (that is, those that occur consistently 
and systematically) be defined (a full set of Nostratic sound correspondences can be 
found at the end of Chapter 12), exceptions must also be explained. Here, widely- 
attested sound changes (palatalization, metathesis, syncope, assimilation, 
dissimilation, etc.) provide the key to understanding the origin of most exceptions. In 
other cases, the analysis of the influence that morphology has exerted provides an 
understanding of how particular exceptions came into being. Some exceptions, though 
clearly related, simply defy explanation. All of these must be noted. The final step 
involves the reconstruction of ancestral forms and the formulation of the sound laws 
leading to the forms in the descendant languages, identifying the laws that have 
produced the regular sound correspondences as well as the exceptions. The same 
principles apply to the reconstruction of grammatical forms and rules of combinability 
and to the identification of the historical transformations leading to the systems found 
in the daughter languages. 

Let us now look at some exceptions to the regular sound correspondences that 
have been established and provide explanations for these exceptions: 
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1. Pre-Proto-Indo-European *kab- > (with progressive voicing assimilation) 
Proto-Indo-European *kiap'-ro- ‘he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’ ~ Proto- 
Afrasian *kab- ‘he-goat, male sheep, buck, ram’. 


In this example, the correspondence of Proto-Indo-European *-p"- ~ Proto-Afrasian 
*.b- is irregular — instead, we would expect Proto-Indo-European *-b!- as the 
regular correspondence of Proto-Afrasian *-b-. Now, it is well-known that Indo- 
European had a root-structure constraint against the appearance of both a voiced 
(aspirated) stop and a voiceless (aspirated) stop in a root, that is to say, that they had 
to agree in voicing (cf. Benveniste 1935:170; Lehmann 1952:17) — thus, *tieb'- 
and *bhet. were not allowed. However, comparison with the other Nostratic 
Janguages indicates that the forbidden root types must have once existed. Therefore, 
a rule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to account for the 
elimination of the forbidden root types. This means that */"eb'- would have become 
*theph-, and *bietl- would have become *bied'-. This is confirmed by other 
examples, such as: 


2. Pre-Proto-Indo-European *dYakvh-/*@akwh. > (with progressive voicing 
assimilation and depalatalization of initial *d’) Proto-Indo-European *dlegwh- 
/*dhogh. ‘to blaze, to burn’ ~ Proto-Afrasian *@ak- ‘to blaze, to be bright’. 


Another exception is found in the following examples: 


1. Proto-Indo-European *(s)thek’-/*(s)thok’- ‘to cover’ ~ Proto-Kartvelian 
*t’q’aw- ‘skin, hide’; Proto-Afrasian */’ak’- ‘to cover, to obscure’. 

2. Proto-Indo-European *thek’-/*thok’- ‘to knock, to beat, to strike’ ~ Proto- 
Kartvelian *1’k’ad- ‘to hit, to strike’; Proto-Afrasian *t’uk’-, *t’ok’- ‘to knock, 
to beat, to strike, to pound’; Proto-Finno-Ugrian *tuks- (*tys-) ‘to break, to 
crush’; Proto-Dravidian */uk- ‘to tread down, to trample on, to step on; to beat, 
to strike, to pound, to mash’, */wkk- ‘to push, to shove’. Cf. Sumerian dug,-ga 
‘to strike, to beat, to hit, to smite, to kill’. 


In these examples, the correspondence of Proto-Indo-European *#!- ~ Proto- 
Kartvelian */’- and Afrasian */’- is irregular — instead, we would expect Proto- 
Indo-European */’- as the regular correspondence of Proto-Kartvelian *f’- and 
Proto-Afrasian */’-, In traditional terms, Proto-Indo-European had a constraint 
against the appearance of two plain voiced stops within a root (cf. Benveniste 
1935:170; Lehmann 1952:17), that is to say that a root could not both begin and end 
with a plain voiced stop. In terms of the Glottalic Theory (see Chapter 3, §3.4, for a 
discussion of the Glottalic Theory), this constraint is reinterpreted as a restriction 
against the co-occurrence of two glottalics in a root. This means that roots of the 
type *f’ek’- (*deg- in traditional terms) are not allowed. It may be noted that a 
similar constraint is found in a number of other languages having glottalics. 
However, comparison with the other Nostratic languages indicates that the 
forbidden root types must have once existed. Therefore, a rule of regressive 
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deglottalization may be set up to account for the elimination of the forbidden root 
types. This means, for example, that */’ek’- would have become *f#ek’-. This rule 
finds a close parallel in Geers’ Law in Akkadian (for details on Geers’ Law, cf. 
Ungnad—Matou’ 1969:27). 

Now, up until this point, we have been using mostly reconstructed forms to 
illustrate the principles involved in the Comparative Method. However, 
reconstructed forms contain a sufficiently high enough margin of error by their very 
nature to render such comparisons suspect. This means that, ultimately, we must 
base our conclusions about possible genetic relationship on an examination and 
analysis of the actual attested forms found in each daughter language. It is my 
contention that a comparison based on the actual attested forms alone, without 
recourse to the reconstructed forms, is sufficient to demonstrate the genetic 
relationship of the various Nostratic daughter languages. Let us illustrate this by 
looking at the data which support the reconstructions given in several of the 
examples above — we will look at one from each set. 

First, let us look again at the words for ‘to bore, to pierce’: 


1. (a) Proto-Indo-Buropean *b/or-/*bhy- ‘to bore, to pierce’; (b) Proto-Afrasian 
*bur- ‘to bore, to pierce’; (c) Proto-Uralic *pura ‘borer, auger’; (d) Proto- 
Dravidian *pur- ‘(vb.) to bore, to perforate; (n.) borer, gimlet’; (e) Proto-Altaic 
*burV- ‘to bore through, to pierce’. Cf. Sumerian bivr ‘to bore through, to 
pierce’. 


Here are some of the attested data from within each language family to support this 
example: 


a) Indo-European: Old English borian ‘to bore, to pierce’; Old High German 
boro ‘auger’; Latin ford ‘to bore, to pierce’ (Latin f < *b/-); Greek 
apse, papae ‘to plow’. 

b) Afrasian: Aramaic baraz ‘to bore, to pierce’; Tigre (reduplicated) 
bdrabdra ‘to pierce’; Geez / Ethiopic barra, barara ‘to pierce, to 
penetrate, to go through’; Somali burur ‘broken piece’; Saho burir 
“broken piece’. 

c) Uralic: Finnish pura ‘borer, auger, (big) awl’; Vogul / Mansi pore, pord 
‘awl’; Ostyak / Xanty pér ‘borer, auger’; Hungarian /fir- ‘to bore, to drill’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets paré ‘borer, auger’; Selkup Samoyed pur ‘borer, 
auger’. 

d) Dravidian: Tamil purai ‘tubular hollow, tube, pipe, windpipe’; Tulu 
perevuni ‘to be bored, to be perforated’, perepini ‘to bore to perforate’, 
burma, burmu ‘a gimlet’, berpuri ‘borer, auger’. 

©) Mongolian buryui- ‘a piece of wire used to clean a smoking pipe’; Turkish 
bur- ‘to bore a hole’; Tatar borau ‘borer, auger’. 

f) Sumerian bir ‘to bore through, to pierce’. 
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The second example which we will explore in depth is the words for ‘to flee, to 
fly’: 


2. (a) Proto-Indo-European *pher-/*phor-/*ply- ‘to fly, to flee’; (b) Proto- 
Kartvelian *par-, *pr-en- ‘to fly’; (c) Proto-Dravidian *par- ‘to fly, to fee; ta 
hasten, to hurry’. 


Here are some of the attested data from within each language family to support this 
example: 


a) Indo-European: Sanskrit parnd-h ‘wing, feather’; Hittite pdr-ai-zi ‘to 
flee’; Russian Church Slavic perg, porati ‘to fly’, pero ‘feather’; Czech 
perchnouti ‘to flee’; Polish pierzchnaé ‘to flee’; Serbo-Croatian prhati ‘to 
fly up’; Russian porxdt' [nopxars] ‘to flit, flutter, to fly about’. 

b) Kartvelian: Georgian pr-ena ‘to fly’, (m)prinveli ‘bird’; Mingrelian purin- 
‘to fly’; Laz purtin- ‘to fly’. 

c) Dravidian: Tamil para ‘to fly, to hover, to flutter, to move swiftly, to 
hasten, to be in a hurry; to be greatly agitated; to be scattered, dispersed; to 
disappear’, (reduplicated) parapara ‘to hasten, to hurry’, paravai ‘bird, 
wing, feather, bee’; Malayalam parakka ‘to fly, to flee’; Kannada pari, 
paru ‘flying, running swiftly’; Tulu paruni ‘to run, to fly, to escape’; 
Telugu paracu ‘to run away, to flee, to flow; to cause to escape’, paru ‘to 
run, to flow’. 


The final example is the words for ‘I, me’: 


3. (a) Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- 1st person personal pronoun stem (oblique 
cases); (b) Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- Ist person personal pronoun stem; (c) 
Proto-Afrasian *m/iJ- 1st person personal pronoun stem (only in Chadic, with 
relics in Cushitic); (d) Proto-Uralic *me Ist person singular personal pronoun 
stem: ‘I, me’, *me 1st plural personal pronoun stem; (e) Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) 
(*mi >) *bi ‘I’, (oblique stem) *min-; (f) Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *(ka-)m 
‘I’ (*ko- is a marker of independent pronouns). Note here also Etruscan mi ‘I’, 
mini ‘me’ and Sumerian (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’, (Ist pl. possessive 
suffix) -me ‘our’. 


Here are some of the attested data from within each language family to support this 
example: 


a) Indo-European: Sanskrit (acc. sg.) ma, mam ‘me’; Greek (acc. sg.) pe, gué 
‘me’; Latin (acc.-abl. sg.) m& ‘me’; Gothic (acc. sg.) mik ‘me’; Lithuanian 
(ace. sg.) mane ‘me’; Old Church Slavic (acc. sg.) me, mene ‘me’. 

b) Kartvelian: Old Georgian me ‘I’; Mingrelian ma- ‘I’; Laz ma, man ‘I’; 
Svan mi ‘T’. 
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c) Afrasian: Chadic: Hausa (pl.) maa ‘we’, (indirect object pl.) mand ‘us, to 
us, for us’, (pl.) muu ‘we, us, our’, (past tense subj. pl.) mun ‘we’, 
(continuous tense subj. pl.) munda ‘we’; (indirect object sg.) min? ‘me, to 
me, for me’; Kotoko mi ‘we, us’; Mandara ma ‘we, us’; Musgu mi ‘we, 
us’, mu ‘I, me’; Bole mu ‘we, us’. 

d) Uralic: Finnish mind/minu- ‘I, me’; Lapp / Saami mon/mi- ‘I, me’; 
Mordvin mon ‘I, me’; Zyrian / Komi me ‘I’, (acc.) mend ‘me’; Selkup 
Samoyed man, mat ‘I, me’; Kamassian man ‘I, me’; Yukaghir met ‘I, me’. 

e) Altaic: Mongolian (nom. sg.) bi ‘I’, (gen. sg.) minu ‘my, of me’, (gen. pl. 
exclusive) manu ‘our, of us’; Manchu bi ‘I, me’, (gen. sg.) mini ‘my’; Old 
Turkish (nom. sg.) mdin (rarely bain) ‘I’, (acc. sg.) mdni ‘me’. 

f) Chukchi ya-m ‘I’ (in predication: -iyam ~ -eyam). 

g) Etruscan mi ‘I’, mini ‘me’. 

h) Sumerian (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’, (1st pl. possessive suffix) -me 


‘our’. 


It is thus perfectly clear that we are able to establish phonological correspondences 
on the basis of an analysis of the actual attested data from the individual Nostratic 
daughter languages alone, without recourse to reconstructions. Moreover, not only 
are we able to establish the regular sound correspondences by such an analysis, we 
are also able to identify and explain exceptions. And, it is on this basis as well that 
we are able to reconstruct the Proto-Nostratic forms. This is identical to what was 
done in Indo-European and which continues to be done in Comparative-Historical 
Linguistics — the Indo-European parent language was reconstructed on the basis of 
a direct comparison of the actual attested data from the individual Indo-European 
daughter languages without recourse to reconstructed Proto-Indo-Iranian, Proto- 
Italic, Proto-Greek, Proto-Germanic, etc. That is to say that it was not necessary to 
reconstruct every intermediary level before one could tackle the problems of 
reconstructing the Indo-European parent language. Of course, reconstruction is still 
both important and necessary. Reconstruction, including the reconstruction of 
intermediary levels, allows us to make powerful statements about the (pre)historical 
development of each daughter language, especially about how and why particular 
features came into being or became extinct. Finally, the understanding of what has 
taken place historically in one daughter language often provides an explanation of 
what has taken place in another daughter language. 

In any attempt to establish genetic relationship, one is going to come across 
chance resemblances. By “chance resemblances”, one means unexpected, and 
sometimes rather striking, instances of identical or nearly identical vocabulary items 
or, in rare cases, even grammatical forms in two or more totally unrelated languages 
or in languages that, if they are related, are distant enough apart to make it 
otherwise unlikely that they would share such items. The example that Kimball 
(1992:275) gives is the word for ‘man’, wiro, in the extinct Timucua language, 
formerly spoken in northern Florida and southeastern Georgia, which resembles 
Latin vir ‘man’. Chance resemblances of this type do occur and, it goes without 
saying, do not indicate genetic relationship. Chance resemblances can range from a 
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mere handful of examples up to several dozen depending upon how much latitude 
one is willing to allow in both forms and meanings. As noted above, one of the 
main assumptions of the Comparative Method is that “the relationship between 
sound and meaning is arbitrary; therefore, widespread similarity in form and 
meaning between two languages cannot be accidental”. Thus, when the languages 
under analysis exhibit a large number of recurrent sound-meaning correspondences, 
we are not dealing with chance resemblances. 


1.5. CRITIQUE OF MOSCOVITE VIEWS ON NOSTRATIC 


Let me begin by stating unequivocally that I have the highest admiration for what 
Moscovite scholarship (especially the work of V. M. Illié-Svityé and A. B. 
Dolgopolsky — some of the work done by other Russian scholars is not on the 
same level) on Nostratic has achieved. Their research has opened up new and 
exciting possibilities and given Nostratic studies new respectability. However, this 
does not mean that I agree with everything they say. I regard their work as a 
pioneering effort and, as such, subject to modification in light of advances in 
linguistic theory, in light of new data from the Nostratic daughter languages, and in 
light of findings from typological studies that give us a better understanding of the 
kind of patterning that is found in natural languages as well as a better 
understanding of what is characteristic of language in general, including language 
change. 

Let us begin by looking at phonology: In 1972 and 1973, the Georgian scholar 
Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and the Russian scholar Vjateslav V. Ivanov jointly 
proposed a radical reinterpretation of the Proto-Indo-Buropean stop system. 
According to their reinterpretation, the Proto-Indo-European stop system was 
characterized by the three-way contrast glottalized ~ voiceless (aspirated) ~ voiced 
(aspirated). In this revised interpretation, aspiration is viewed as a redundant 
feature, and the phonemes in question could also be realized as allophonic variants 
without aspiration. Paul J. Hopper made a similar proposal at about the same time 
(Hopper 1973). I should point out here that, even though I support the revisions 
proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanoy, my views are not dependent upon 
any particular reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European stop system — the sound 
correspondences I have proposed can be maintained using the traditional 
reconstruction as well. What the new views of Proto-Indo-European consonantism 
did was bring into light the implausibility of certain Nostratic sound 
correspondences established by Illit-Svityé and Dolgopolsky (see below for 
details), Moreover, this new interpretation opened new possibilities for comparing 
Proto-Indo-European with the other Nostratic daughter languages, especially Proto- 
Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, each of which had a similar three-way contrast. The 
simplest and most straightforward assumption would be that the glottalized stops 
posited by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov for Proto-Indo-European would 
correspond to glottalized stops in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, while the 
voiceless stops would correspond to voiceless stops and voiced stops to voiced 
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stops. This; however, is quite different from the correspondences proposed by Illit- 
Svityé and Dolgopolsky. They see the glottalized stops of Proto-Kartvelian and 
Proto-Afrasian as corresponding to the traditional plain voiceless stops of Proto- 
Indo-European, while the voiceless stops in the former two branches are seen as 
corresponding to the traditional plain voiced stops of Proto-Indo-European, and, 
finally, the-voiced stops to the traditional voiced aspirates of Proto-Indo-European. 
Mllié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky then reconstruct the Proto-Nostratic phonological 
system on the model of Kartvelian and Afrasian, with the three-way contrast 
glottalized ~ voiceless ~ voiced in the series of stops and affricates. 

The mistake that Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky made was in trying to equate the 
glottalized stops of Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian with the traditional plain 
voiceless stops of Proto-Indo-European. Their reconstruction would make the 
glottalized stops the least marked members in the Proto-Nostratic labial series and 
the most marked in:the velar series. Such a reconstruction is thus in contradiction to 
typological evidence, according to which glottalized stops uniformly have the 
opposite frequency distribution (most marked in the labial series and least marked 
in the velar series [for details, cf. Gamkrelidze 1978]). The reason that Illit-Svity¢’s 
and Dolgopolsky’s, reconstruction contradicts the typological evidence is as 
follows: Illit-Svityé* and Dolgopolsky posit glottalics for Proto-Nostratic on the 
basis of a small number of seemingly solid examples in which glottalics in Proto- 
Afrasian and/or Proto-Kartvelian appear to correspond to traditional plain voiceless 
stops in Proto-Inda-European. On the basis of these examples, they assume that, 
whenever there is a voiceless stop in the Proto-Indo-European examples they cite, a 
glottalic is to be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic, even when there are no glottalics 
in the corresponding Kartvelian and Afrasian forms! This means that the Proto- 
Nostratic glottalics have the same frequency distribution as the Proto-Indo- 
European plain: voiceless stops. Clearly, this cannot be correct. The main 
consequence of. the mistaken comparison of the glottalized stops of Proto- 
Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian with the traditional plain voiceless stops of Proto- 
Indo-European is that [llit-Svityé and Dolgopolsky are led to posit forms for Proto- 
Nostratic on the basis of theoretical considerations but for which there is absolutely 
no evidence in-any of the daughter languages. The following examples illustrate the 
ad hoc nature of these reconstructions: 


1. Dolgopolsky (1998:17) reconstructs a second singular personal pronoun *fii > 
*ti ‘thou’, with an initial glottalized dental, on the basis of data from Indo- 
European, Afrasian, Uralic, and Mongolian. When one looks at the attested 
forms in the daughter languages, one cannot find a single form anywhere that 
begins with a glottalized consonant. Indeed, in natural languages having 
glottalized consonants, these sounds tend to be underrepresented in pronoun 
stems and inflectional affixes. What, then, is the basis for the reconstruction 
*ti? — nothing more than an ad hoc rule set up by Illié-Svityé. 

2. Dolgopolsky (1998:17) also reconstructs an interrogative stem *ko- ‘who?? 
(see also Illié-Svityé 1971— I:355—356, no. 232, *Ko ‘who’). As in the 
preceding example, there is no evidence in any of the Nostratic daughter 
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languages to support the reconstruction of an initial glottalized velar in this 
stem. 


Do these criticisms completely invalidate the cognate sets proposed by Illit-Svityé 
and Dolgopolsky in which glottalics in Kartvelian and Afrasian appear to 
correspond to plain voiceless stops in Indo-European? Well, no, not exactly — it is 
not quite that simple. In some cases, the etymologies are correct, but the Proto- 
Nostratic reconstructions are wrong. This applies to the examples cited above — for 
the second person personal pronoun, I would reconstruct Proto-Nostratic */hi, and, 
in place of *ko- ‘who?’, I would reconstruct Proto-Nostratic *kvhg-, Other 
examples adduced by Illié-Svityé and Dolgopolsky admit alternative explanations, 
while still others are questionable from a semantic point of view and should be 
abandoned. Once the questionable examples are removed, there is an extremely 
small number (no more than a handful) left over that appear to support their 
position. However, compared to the massive counter-evidence in which glottalized 
stops in Kartvelian and Afrasian correspond to similar sounds (the traditional plain 
voiced stops) in Proto-Indo-European, even these residual examples become 
suspect (they may be borrowings or simply false cognates). Finally, there are even 
some examples where Dolgopolsky’s and Illit-Svityé’s comparison of glottalized 
stops in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian with plain voiceless stops in Proto- 
Indo-European is correct. This occurs in the cases where two glottalics originally 
appeared in a Proto-Nostratic root: *C’VC’-. Such roots are preserved without 
change in Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, while in Proto-Indo-European, they 
have been subject to a rule of regressive deglottalization: *C’VC’- > *CVC’-. 

Another major shortcoming is in Ilit-Svityé’s reconstruction of the Proto- 
Nostratic vowel system, which, according to him, is essentially that of modern 
Finnish. It simply stretches credibility beyond reasonable bounds to assume that the 
Proto-Nostratic vowel system could have been preserved unchanged in Finnish, 
especially considering the many millennia that must have passed between the 
dissolution of the Nostratic parent language and the emergence of Finnish 
(Serebrennikov 1986:75 makes the same point). No doubt, this erroneous 
reconstruction came about as a result of Illit-Svityé’s failure to deal with the 
question of subgrouping. The Uralic-Yukaghir phylum, of which Finnish is a 
member, belongs to the Eurasiatic branch of Nostratic. Now, Eurasiatic is several 
millennia younger than Afrasian, which appears to be the oldest branch of the 
Nostratic macrofamily. Therefore, Afrasian must play a key role in the 
reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic vowel system, and the Uralic-Yukaghir vowel 
system must be considered a later development that cannot possibly represent the 
original state of affairs. 

In closing, we may note that Alexis Manaster Ramer (1997:94—96) arrived at 
the same conclusions reached here regarding the need to reexamine the Nostratic 
sound correspondences proposed by Illit-Svityé (and, by implication, Dolgopolsky 
as well) in light of typological considerations. Specifically, he writes: 
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6.1. Finally, quite recently, I decided to see what would happen if one counted 
up the occurrences of the different stops (voiceless vs. voiced vs. glottalized as 
well as labial vs. coronal vs. velar) reconstructed for Nostratic by Ilich- 
Svitych. I only performed the experiment on root-initial stops, with the 
following results: (they are given as approximations because there is a problem 
arriving at exact figures given that there [are] some cases where it is difficult to 
tell whether one is dealing with a single Nostratic form or two, or whether a 
particular form should begin with this or that stop): 


*> 50+ *d 20+ *g 40+ 
*p 15+ + 1St: *k 50+ 
*p’ 40+ *Y 30+ *k 60+ 


The first observation (see Manaster Ramer in press a) was that ... the 
relative frequencies of the three phonation types (voiced, voiceless, glottalized) 
posited for Proto-Nostratic stops, as reflected in the sets of cognates compiled 
by Illich-Svitych, seem to be inconsistent with typological predictions. 
Specifically, at least in initial position, the series of stops reconstructed as 
glottalized is much more frequent at all points of articulation than the series 
reconstructed as (plain) voiceless, 

Since one expects glottalized stops to be more marked and hence less 
frequent than plain voiceless, in particular, something was amiss. However, 
just as in the case of the clusters and affricates discussed above, the solution 
turned out to be quite simple. Given the markedness considerations, I would 
suggest that the “glottalized” series was actually plain voiceless in Proto- 
Nostratic, while the “voiceless” series represented some more marked 
phonation type, glottalized or perhaps aspirated. This is consistent with the fact 
that the Nostratic series Illich-Svitych wrote as “glottalized” is in fact realized 
as glottalized only in parts of Afro-Asiatic and in Kartvelian, and in the latter it 
is easy to imagine that this could be a contact-induced development. 

This reinterpretation of Nostratic ... naturally calls to mind the glottalic 
theory of Indo-European. As it happens, the stop series reconstructed by Illich- 
Svitych as plain voiceless and by me as glottalized (or aspirated) comes out in 
Proto-Indo-European as that series of stops which is traditionally reconstructed 
as voiced (media) but which many scholars have recently interpreted as 
glottalized, 


Nostratic Nostratic Indo-European Indo-European 
(Illich-Svitych) (Manaster Ramer) (Traditional) (Glottalic) 
* * (or *th) *d i 
* *t * * 
ad +d *dh *d 


Totally unexpectedly, typological considerations provide us with 
arguments for reinterpreting the Nostratic stop series in a way that fits quite 
well with the glottalic theory of Indo-European. Of course, there is no reason 
in general to expect the phonetics of related languages and proto-languages to 
agree in this way, and such a convergence cannot be regarded as a criterion or 
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an argument for relatedness among languages, since that would entail the 
“misuse of similarity” which Hamp (1992) cautions against. But it is not an 
unwelcome development when it occurs. 


1,6, EVIDENCE FOR NOSTRATIC 


The following evidence provides the basis for setting up a Nostratic macrofamily: 


1, 


First and foremost, the descendant languages can be shown to share a large 
common vocabulary. In an article published in 1965, Illié-Svityt listed 607 
possible common Nostratic roots, but only 378 have been published to date in 
his posthumous comparative Nostratic dictionary. It should be noted that there 
are differences between the etymologies proposed in 1965 and the items 
included in the later dictionary: first, some of the items listed in 1965 do not 
appear in the dictionary; next, minor changes have been made to several of the 
earlier etymologies. Dolgopolsky currently claims to have approximately 3,000 
common Nostratic roots, but only a small sampling of this material has been 
published to date. In the joint monograph (1994) by myself and John C. Kerns, 
entitled The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in Distant Linguistic Relationship, 
I supply a great deal of lexical material from the Nostratic daughter languages 
to support 601 common Nostratic roots. It should be mentioned here as well 
that, in Volume 2 (2002) of his book Indo-European and Its Closest Relatives: 
The Eurasiatic Language Family, Greenberg also presents a substantial body of 
lexical material, though Greenberg’s Eurasiatic is not the same as Nostratic, 

As is to be expected, the various branches of Nostratic investigated to date 
exhibit regular sound correspondences (see the table of Nostratic sound 
correspondences at the end of Chapter 12 for details), though, it should be 
mentioned, there are differences in interpretation between Illit-Svityé and 
Dolgopolsky on the one hand and myself on the other. 

Finally, a substantial number of common grammatical formants have now been 
recovered — many of these are listed in Illit-Svityé’s comparative Nostratic 
dictionary; see also the chapter on Nostratic morphology by Jobn C. Kerns in 
Bomhard—Kerns (1994:141—190), Volume 1 of Greenberg’s Indo-European 
and Its Closest Relatives: The Eurasiatic Language Family (Greenberg 2000), 
Dybo (2004), and Bomhard (2002a and 2004c). The grammatical formants that 
have been recovered to date are discussed in detail in Chapter 16 of this book, 
while a systematic reconstruction of Proto-Nostratic morphology is attempted 
in Chapter 17. 


Notable among the lexical items uncovered by Illié-Svityé, Dolgopolsky, 


Greenberg, and myself is a solid core of common pronominal stems (these are listed 
below in Table 1, though only the stems represented in Indo-European are given — 
the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions are given according to my system; for 
information on other pronoun stems, cf. Dolgopolsky 1984). These pronominal 
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stems have particular importance, since, as forcefully demonstrated by John C. 
Kems (1985:9—50), pronouns, being among the most stable elements of a 
language, are a particularly strong indicator of genetic relationship (Ruhlen 
1994a:92—93 makes the same point). Kerns (1985:48) concludes (the emphasis is 
his): 


The results are overwhelming. We are forced to conclude that the pronominal 
agreements between Indo-European and Uralic, between Uralic and Altaic, and 
between Indo-European and Altaic, did not develop independently, but instead 
were CAUSED by some UNIQUE historical circumstance. In short, it is 
extremely unlikely that the three pronominal systems could have evolved 
independently. 


Likewise, Collinder (1966:200): 


It has been said that identical pronouns do not even give an indication of 
affinity, because you will find such identities anywhere, even if you compare 
two manifestly unrelated languages. The random checks I have made seem to 
indicate that this does not hold good. Outside the nostratic group, there are 
identities, but only a few, from one to four. Within the nostratic group the 
number of identities varies from, let us say, seven to ten. As the probability of 
mere chance decreases in geometric, not in arithmetic, proportion to the 
increasing number of identities, seven to ten identities means quite another 
level of probability than one to four. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that the consistent, regular phonological 
correspondences that can be shown to exist among the Nostratic daughter languages 
as well as the agreements in vocabulary and grammatical formants that have been 
uncovered to date cannot be explained as due to linguistic borrowing or mere 
chance but can only be accounted for in terms of common origin, that is, genetic 
relationship. To assume any other possibility would be tantamount to denying the 
efficacy of the Comparative Method. This does not mean that all problems have 
been solved. On the contrary, there remain many issues to be investigated and many 
details to be worked out, but the future looks extremely exciting and extremely 
promising. 

At this stage of research, we can confidently say that the following languages/ 
language families are to be included in the Nostratic macrofamily: Afrasian, Elamo- 
Dravidian, Kartvelian, and Eurasiatic. Eurasiatic, in turn, includes the following: 
Etruscan, Indo-European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, Gilyak, 
and Eskimo-Aleut. Each of these languages/language families will be discussed in 
more detail in Chapter 2. The Nostratic family tree may be represented as follows 
(note here, for comparison, the computer-generated family tree given by Starostin 
[1999c:66]): ‘ 
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CHART 1: THE NOSTRATIC MACROFAMILY 


NOSTRATIC 


EURASIATIC 


Afrasian Elamo- Kartyelian 
Dravidian 


r 


Etruscan Indo-European Uralic- Altaic  Chukchi- Gilyak Eskimo- 
(2) Yukaghir Kamchatkan Aleut 
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TABLE 1: THE DISTRIBUTION OF NOSTRATIC PRONOUN STEMS 


A. PERSONAL PRONOUN STEMS 


Proto- | Proto- | Proto- Proto- | Proto- | Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic | IE | Kartvel. | Afrasian | Uralic | Dravid. | Altaic | Sum. 


*mi-/ *me-/ | *me-, *m[iJ- | *me *mi ma(e), 
*me- *mo- (> *bi) | me-a, 
(ist sg.) *men- me-e 


*ma- *me *ma- -me 


© *ba-) 


(Ast pl.) 


*na-[*na- 
(ist pl.) 


phi] 
jhe. 
2nd sg. 


NOTES: 


1. Indo-European: The Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- is used in the oblique cases (except 
in the Celtic branch, where it has spread into the nominative as well); the 1st pl. 
inclusive stem *ma-/*ma- is preserved in 1st person plural verb endings; the Ist 
pl. stem *wa-/*wa- is preserved as an independent Ist person plural pronoun 
stem and in Ist person dual and/or plural verb endings; the 2nd sg. 
reconstructions *//i, */"e- represent later, Post-Anatolian forms. 

2. Kartvelian: The 1st pl. stem *na-/*na- is found in Svan ndj ‘we’. 

Afrasian: The 1st sg. stem *mi-/*me- and 1st pl. inclusive stem *ma-/*ma- are 

found only in Chadic as independent pronouns; the Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- 

serves as the basis of the Ist sg. verbal suffix in Highland East Cushitic; the 1st 

pl. stem *wa-/*wea- is found in Egyptian and Chadic (in Egyptian, wy means ‘I, 

me’). 

4. lamo-Dravidian: The 2nd sg. stem */i-/*rhe- is found in Elamite in the 2nd 
sg. and pl. personal class marker -f(i/a) (cf. Khatikjan 1998:34) and in 
Dravidian in, for example, the Parji appositional marker -/ of the 2nd sg. in 
pronominalized nouns and as a verb suffix of the 2nd sg. 

5. Altaic: The Ist sg. stem *mi- has become bi ‘I’ in the Altaic daughter 
languages, while the 1st pl. stem *ma- has become ba in Mongolian (= Ist pl. 
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exclusive); the initial *m- is preserved in the oblique cases, however; the 2nd 
sg. stem *#"i- has become di ‘you’ in Mongolian. 

Sumerian: ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’ are Emesal forms; -me is a 1st pl. possessive 
suffix, ‘our’; -zu is a 2nd sg. possessive suffix, ‘your’. 

Etruscan: The Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- is preserved in (nominative) mi ‘I’, 
(accusative) mini ‘me’; the 2nd sg. stem may be preserved in the pronoun stem 
i, but this is uncertain since the meaning of the Etruscan form is unknown — 
however, the 2nd sg. stem *f'i-/*the- is clearly reflected in the Etruscan verbal 
imperative endings -ti, -0, -6i. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons sg. and pl. are 
as follows in Chukchi: 


Singular Plural 
nf ya-m mu-ri 
ya-t tu-ri 


Gilyak: The Ist pl. inclusive stem *ma-/*ma- is preserved in the Ist pl. 
inclusive pronoun me-r, mi-r ‘we’ (note also 1st dual me-ge, me-gi); the Ist 
plural stem *na-/*na- is found in the Ist pl. exclusive pronoun “yy ‘we’; the 
2nd sg. stem *tHi-/*the- is preserved in the 2nd sg. pronoun ¢i ‘you’. (The 
forms cited are from the Amur dialect [cf. Gruzdeva 1998:25—26].) 
Eskimo-Aleut: The Ist sg. stem *mi-/*me- is preserved in the West 
Greenlandic Ist sg. relative possessive suffix -ma, while the 2nd sg. stem *#/i-/ 
*the- is preserved in the 2nd sg. absolutive possessive suffix -(i)t. The plural 
forms are -ma and -tit respectively. 
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B. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN STEMS 


Proto- Proto-IE | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- | Proto- 

Nostratic Kartvel. | Afrasian | Uralic | Dravid. | Altaic | Sum. 

*sa-[*sa- | *so- #E (Fs) *sa 

+ tha] ¥fho- *ta- *ta, *tin- | *tha- 

*tho- "a (*the-) 

proximate 

¥thy-1 *tho- *u *to 

*tho- 
distant 
*Kha-/ *khe-, +k *ka- 
*kho- *klo-, 
Ki 
+i *dhe toi | OE | 
*De- /*e- 
*2i-l*?e- | *Pe-l*?0-; | *i-, *e- te *f- *i-, 
*Pey-/ distant prox. ¥e- | 
*2oy-[*?i- prox. | 

*?a-l*?a- | *?e-/*?o- | *a-, *e- iz *G- *a- 

prox. distant_| distant | 

*na-l*na-, | *ne-/*no- *na- *na, ne-en, 

*ni-/*ne-, *nd ne(-e) 

*nu-l*no- 

*no 

NOTES: 

1, Indo-European: The stem *d¥i-/*de- is only preserved as a suffixed particle 
*-dhe; the stem *ne-/*no- has a derivative *?e-no-/*?0-no-. 

2. Altaic: The stem *#'a-/*tha- is used as the distant demonstrative in Altaic: 
Mongolian (nom. sg.) fere (< *#e-r-e) ‘that’, (nom. pl.) fede ‘those’; Tungus 
(Solon) tari ‘that’; Manchu /ere ‘that’. 

3. Sumerian: The demonstrative stem *?i-/*?e- is found in e ‘hither, here’. 

4, Btruscan: The proximate stem */'a-/*tha- is preserved in ifa, ta ‘this’; the stem 
*kha-/*kha- is preserved in eca (archaic ika), ca ‘this’. 

5. Gilyak: The proximate stem *ta-/*r#a- is preserved in (proximate) tyd' ‘this 
(the nearest to the speaker, visible and available in the present situation)’; the 
stem *kla-/*kha- is preserved in kud' ‘that (absent in the present situation, 
formerly referred to in the previous discourse)’. (The forms cited are from the 
Amur dialect.) 

6. Eskimo-Aleut: The stem *?'a-/*tha- is preserved in the Inuit (also called 


Inupiaq) prefix ‘a-, which may be added to any demonstrative form whose 
coreferent has already been focused. 
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C, RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE STEMS 
Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- | Proto- Proto- 
Nostratic JE Kartvel. | Afrasian | Uralic | Dravid. Altaic 
a *Ki, *Khaiy)- 
*hwhe. *ke 
relative 
*ovhg.-| *ra- *ku, CHapy-) 
*fgvhg. *ko 
interrog. es 
*mi-/ *me- | *mi- *mi 
interrog. 
*ma-| *me-/ *ma- *ma (Ami) 
*ma- *mo- 
relative 
*Pay-, *2yo- *?ayQ)- | *yo *ya- *ya- 
*2ya- 
relative & 
interrog. 

NOTES: 

1, Kartvelian: The relative/interrogative stem *2ya- is found in Svan (inter- 
rogative) jdr ‘who??, (relative) jerwdj ‘who’, (indefinite) jer ‘somebody, 
something’. 

2. Altaic: The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- is found in the Turkish interrogative 
particles mi, m1, mu, mii and in the Middle Mongolian suffixed interrogative 
particle -mu, -mi. 

3. Sumerian: The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- occurs in me-na-am ‘when?’, 
me-a ‘where?’, me-Sé ‘where to?’. 

4. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- is preserved in me-in 
‘who?’, 

5. Eskimo-Aleut: The interrogative stem *k/a-/*kvho- is preserved in the Proto- 


Eskimo interrogative pronoun *ki(na) ‘who?’ and in *gaya ‘when?’, *gavcit 
‘how many?’, *gaku ‘when (in future)?’. The interrogative stem *mi-/*me- is 
preserved in the Proto-Eskimo enclitic particle *mi ‘what about?’. 


CHAPTER TWO 
A SURVEY OF THE NOSTRATIC LANGUAGES 


2.1, INDO-EUROPEAN 


The Indo-European (in German, Indogermanisch — occasionally translated as 
“Indo-Germanic” in older works) language family includes the following branches: 
Anatolian (Hittite-Luwian), Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Tocharian, Greek, Baltic, 
Slavic, Albanian, Armenian, and Indo-Iranian. There are also a number of poorly- 
attested Indo-European daughter languages such as Thracian, Phrygian, Venetic, 
Illyrian, Ligurian, and several others. Phrygian may be the ancestor of Armenian, 
but this is not absolutely certain. Indo-European languages cover all of Europe 
except for Basque (found in northern Spain and the southwestern corner of France), 
Turkish (found in the Balkans), and Uralic (Finnish, Estonian, Hungarian, and 
several others with extremely small numbers of speakers), modern Iran, parts of 
Central Asia north of Iran, Afghanistan, and northern and central India. European 
colonization has also spread Indo-European languages to the New World, where 
they have mostly supplanted Native American languages, to Australia and New 
Zealand, and to large parts of Africa and Asia, where they are used as languages of 
administration and/or learning. The extinct Hittite and Luwian (along with Palaic, 
Hieroglyphic Luwian, Lycian, Lydian, Carian, and several other poorly-attested 
dialects and/or languages) were spoken in what is now Turkey, while the Tocharian 
dialects, which are also extinct, were spoken in what is now the Xinjiang (Sinkiang; 
formerly called Chinese Turkestan) Uighur Autonomous Region (Xinjiang 
Wéiwt’ér Zizhiqii) of the People’s Republic of China (Zhdnghu4 Rénmin 
Gonghégud). 

The Indo-European language family has been subjected to thorough study for 
the past two centuries, and there is broad agreement among scholars on essentials, 
which is not to say that all problems have been resolved or that there are still not 
controversial issues. Several languages have extremely old records and/or 
literatures, such as Hittite, whose earliest records go back to around 1800 BCE, 
though the majority of documents date from 1500 to 1200 BCE; Mycenaean Greek, 
whose earliest inscriptions date from 1300 BCE; Sanskrit, with the oldest part of the 
Rig-Veda (composed in an archaic dialect of Old Indic) probably going back as far 
as 1200 BCE; Avestan, the liturgical language of Zoroastrianism, whose most 
ancient scriptures date from about 600 BCE; Old Persian, which begins with the 
Achaemenid Records from about 500 to 400 BCE; and Italic, with the oldest Latin 
inscription dating from the sixth century BCE, and with the earliest Oscan-Umbrian 
records dating from about the fifth century BCE. Records do not begin to appear for 
the other Indo-European daughter languages until the middle to later half of the first 
millennium CE. 
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Two large dialect groups are conventionally recognized: (A) the so-called 
“centum” languages and (B) the so-called “satam” languages. This dialectal 
division is based upon the different treatment of the gutturals in each group. In the 
satom languages, sibilants (s and z), palato-alveolar fricatives (¥ and 2), and 
affricates correspond to velars in the centum languages, while velars and affricates 
in the former group correspond to reflexes of earlier labiovelars in the latter group. 
There are other correspondences as well, found in a small number of examples, in 
which velars in the centum languages correspond to velars in the satem languages. 
Though much attention has been devoted in the literature to this division, its 
significance is greatly overrated. 

Morphologically, Proto-Indo-European was a highly inflected language — 
except for particles, conjunctions, and certain quasi-adverbial forms, all words were 
inflected. The basic structure of inflected words was as follows: root + suffix (one 
or more) + inflectional ending. A notable morphophonemic characteristic was the 
extensive use of a system of vocalic alternations (“Ablaut” in German) as a means 
to mark morphological distinctions. Verbs were strongly differentiated from nouns. 
For nouns and adjectives, three genders, three numbers, and as many as eight cases 
have been reconstructed (mainly on the basis of what is found in Classical 
Sanskrit), though it is doubtful that all of these features were ancient — it is indeed 
possible to discern several chronological layers of development. The traditional 
reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European verbal system sets up two voices, four 
moods, and as many as six tenses. Syntactically, Proto-Indo-European seems to 
have had many of the characteristics of an SOV language, though there must, no 
doubt, have been a great deal of flexibility in basic word order patterning. Proto- 
Indo-European morphology is discussed at length in Chapter 18 of this book, while 
earlier developments are discussed in Chapter 19. 

It is generally agreed that the homeland of the Indo-Europeans is to be located 
to the north of and between the Black and Caspian Seas (cf. Anthony 2007). 
Alternative proposals are far less convincing. See Chapter 13 for more information 
about homelands. 

The subgrouping of the Indo-European daughter languages has long been 
controversial. Though Sturtevant (following a suggestion by Emil Forrer) attempted 
to show that the Anatolian languages were the first to split off from the remainder 
of the Indo-European speech community, up until recently, most Indo-Europeanists 
did not follow him on this (a notable exception being Warren Cowgill). Sturtevant 
renamed the parent language “Indo-Hittite” to reflect this early split. The question 
about whether Baltic and Slavic are two independent branches or whether they are 
descended from a common Balto-Slavic is still contentious, as is the question of 
Italo-Celtic unity. Recently, Donald Ringe and a group of linguists from the 
University of Pennsylvania have returned to the problem of subgrouping. By using 
a computational cladistic model, they have arrived at the following conclusions 
(Ringe—Warnow—Taylor—Michailov—Levison 1998:406—407): 


The important features of this tree can be summarized as follows. The Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis, according to which Anatolian is one first-order subgroup of 
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the JE family and all other branches together are the other first-order subgroup 
is supported — but by only one character, the presence of a thematic aorist in 
the verb system... The satem core emerges as an extremely robust subgoup, 
always with the traditional internal structure (which is not surprising). More 
interestingly, there is always a subgroup including Greek and Armenian, as has 
been suspected in the past... Most interesting of all, Italo-Celtic emerges as a 
robust subgroup, as suggested by Jasanoff 1994. 


They further note that Tocharian also split off from the rest of the speech 
community at a very early date — it was the next branch to break away after 
Anatolian. Finally, they conclude that Germanic was originally part of the dialect 
continuum that included Balto-Slavic but that it later was in contact with and shared 
several common developments with Pre-Proto-Celtic and Pre-Proto-Italic. 

The conclusions reached by Ringe and his colleagues are both sober and 
persuasive. Consequently, it is their views on the subgrouping of the Indo-European 
daughter languages that are followed in this book. 


2.2. KARTVELIAN 


Kartvelian (also referred to as South Caucasian), which is one of the three 
indigenous language families of the Caucasus Mountains, includes the following 
Janguages: Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, and Svan. These languages fall into two 
main groupings, namely, Svan, on the one hand, and Georgian, Laz, and 
Mingrelian, on the other. Laz and Mingrelian, in turn, form the Zan subbranch. 
Svan preserves many archaic characteristics. Except for Laz, which is spoken in 
Turkey, and the Ingilouri dialect of Georgian, which is spoken in Azerbaijan, the 
Kartvelian languages are spoken in the westernmost parts of the Caucasus 
Mountains within the borders of the Republic of Georgia. 

The Kartvelian family tree may be represented as follows (cf. Tuite 1997:4; 
Schmidt 1962:13; Hewitt 1995:2; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:20; Fabnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:5): 


Proto-Kartvelian 


~ 


Zan 


— 


Svan Laz Mingrelian Georgian 
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Georgian, which has its own distinctive alphabet, has a literary tradition going back 
1500 years, the earliest text being a translation of the Bible dating from the Sth 
century CE, only fragments of which still exist. The early literature was exclusively 
religious, and it was only with the so-called “Golden Age” (12th century CE) that 
secular literature began to appear. There are a number of distinct Georgian dialects, 
which differ not only in vocabulary and phonology but also in morphology and 
syntax. 

A notable feature of Kartvelian phonology is the existence of complex 
consonant clusters — Georgian, for example, tolerates 740 initial clusters, which 
can have upwards of six members (Fahnrich 1993:20 lists eight), and 244 final 
clusters. In Svan, on the other hand, initial consonant clusters are far less complex 
than in Georgian, while final clusters can be far more complex. Old Georgian had 
both voiceless and glottalized uvular stops, but only the glottalized member is 
retained in Modern Georgian. Both are still found in Svan. Unlike Georgian, Svan 
does not distinguish /v/ and /w/ as distinct phonemes — it only has /w/. 

Morphologically, the Kartvelian languages are all highly inflected; Georgian, 
for example, has six basic grammatical cases as well as eleven secondary cases. A 
notable characteristic of noun declension is the distinction of ergative and 
absolutive cases; the ergative case is used to mark the subject of transitive verbs, 
while the absolutive case is used to mark direct objects and the subject of 
intransitive verbs. It is the dative case, however, that is used to mark the subject of 
so-called “inverted verbs”. There are several other departures from canonical 
ergative-type constructions, so much so in Mingrelian, for instance, that this 
language no longer possesses any true ergative features. Adjectives normally 
precede the nouns they modify. Postpositions are the rule. Verb morphology is 
particularly complicated — for example, Deeters lists eleven distinctive functional 
elements that may be arrayed around a given verb root, though they may not all 
appear simultaneously; the overall scheme is as follows: 


1. Preverb(s) 
2. Personal prefix(es) (subjective or objective) 
3. Character or version vowel 


ROOT 


4. Passive suffix 

5. Causative suffix(es) 

6. Plural suffix (for nominative-absolutive noun) 
7. Present stem formant 

8. Imperfect suffix 

9. Mood vowel 

10. Personal ending 

11. Subjective plural suffix 


Syntactically, the predominant word order is SOV, though SVO is not uncommon. 
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2.3. AFRASIAN 


Afrasian (also called Afroasiatic, Hamito-Semitic, Semito-Hamitic, Erythraic, and 
Lisramic) includes the following branches: Semitic, Egyptian, (Libyco-)Berber, 
Cushitic, Omotic, Chadic, and Ongota (for an attempt at subgrouping, see Chapter 7 
of this book). Except for Semitic, all of the Afrasian languages are found in 
northern and eastern Africa. In ancient times, Semitic was primarily located in the 
Near East, but Muslim conquests beginning in the 7th century CE have spread a 
single Semitic language, namely, Arabic, across the greater part of northern Africa, 
where it has totally replaced Egyptian (Coptic) as a spoken language and has 
greatly restricted, but has not totally supplanted Berber, which now exists only in 
isolated pockets. Though no longer spoken, Coptic is still used as the liturgical 
language of the Christian Coptic Church in Egypt. It is estimated that there are at 
least 250 languages in the family. 

The following chronology may be established for the branching off of the 
various branches of Afrasian (cf. Ehret 1995:483—490): Omotic, which appears to 
contain many distinctive features, must have been the first branch to split from the 
rest of the Afrasian speech community. The next split was between Cushitic on the 
one hand and Chadic, Egyptian, Berber, and Semitic on the other. Finally, Chadic 
split off, followed by Egyptian and Berber. Within Semitic, Akkadian is the most 
archaic language as a whole, though Arabic preserves the original phonological 
structure better than any of the other Semitic languages. Tuareg is usually viewed as 
the most conservative Berber language, as are Beja (also called Bedawye) and 
Saho-Afar within Cushitic. 

The study of Afrasian as a whole is still not far advanced. Several branches, 
such as Semitic and Egyptian, for example, have written records going back many 
millennia and have been scientifically investigated rather thoroughly, while other 
Afrasian languages are scarcely even known. Egyptian, whose earliest inscriptions 
date from about 3400 BCE, and Akkadian, whose earliest inscription dates from the 
reign of King Lugalzagesi of Uruk (roughly 2352 to 2327 BCE), were the 
languages of great civilizations of antiquity, while Hebrew and Arabic are the 
liturgical languages of Judaism and Islam respectively. The Semitic languages 
exhibit great internal consistency as a group, with fairly straightforward 
correspondences in morphology, with close resemblance in their phonological 
systems, and with a large common vocabulary. In contrast, the internal divisions in 
the other branches, except for Egyptian, of course, which is a single language, are 
far more pronounced. 

Proto-Afrasian was most likely highly inflected. It is simply not possible, 
however, given the present level of knowledge, to reconstruct the morphological 
structure of the parent language in detail, though some common features (such as 
the distinction of grammatical gender, the existence of two verbal conjugation 
systems, at least one of which, namely, the prefix conjugation, probably goes back 
to Proto-Afrasian, and a common set of pronominal stems) have been noted. 
Syntactically, the classical Semitic languages, Egyptian, and the Berber languages 
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are VSO, the majority of the Cushitic languages are SOV, and most Chadic 
languages are SVO. 


2.4, URALIC-YUKAGHIR 


As the name implies, Uralic-Yukaghir has two divisions, namely, Uralic and 
Yukaghir. Yukaghir consists of a single branch, while Uralic is divided into Finno- 
Ugrian and Samoyed. There are about 30 Uralic languages. The internal 
subgrouping of the Uralic languages is still not fully settled. Finno-Ugrian is 
thought to have become separated from Samoyed some time between 4,000 to 
2,000 BCE. Yukaghir is located in northeastern Siberia, while Uralic languages are 
spread across northern Eurasia, from Scandinavia and central Europe in the west to 
north-central Siberia east of the Ural Mountains in the east. 

Hungarian is the first Uralic language for which there are written records. 
Though the first printed text did not appear until 1527, Hungarian words are cited 
as early as the 9th and 10th centuries CE in Arabic and Byzantine documents. 
Finnish literature did not begin until 1548, with a translation of the Bible. An 
Estonian translation of the Bible first appeared in 1632. Yukaghir has no written 
literature, 

Morphologically, the Uralic languages are predominantly agglutinating, though 
many of the modern languages, especially Estonian, which has innovated 
considerably, have deviated from the original type. Proto-Uralic nominal inflection 
had at least three numbers (singular, dual, and plural), two grammatical cases 
(accusative and genitive), and three local cases (dative, locative, and ablative). Verb 
morphology distinguished two conjugational types, namely, subjective and 
objective. A large number of suffixes existed, each with its own distinctive 
morphological function. The original syntactic structure seems to have been SOV, 
and this is fairly well preserved in the modern Samoyed and Ob-Ugric languages 
(Ostyak [Xanty] and Vogul [Mansi]) and Cheremis (Mari). The basic word order in 
the other languages is SVO, though, as a general rule, word order in all of the 
Uralic languages is rather flexible. Hungarian stands apart, word order being 
determined here more by topic-comment considerations than in the other Uralic 
languages, so that neither SOV nor SVO can be said to be dominant. Yukaghir is 
also basically agglutinating, though a certain amount of fusion has taken place in 
the verb. There are few prefixes but numerous suffixes. Postpositions are the rule. 
Syntactically, the basic word order is SOV. 


2.5. ELAMO-DRAVIDIAN 


Dravidian has four branches: South Dravidian, South-Central Dravidian, Central 
Dravidian, and North Dravidian. Though the vast majority of Dravidian languages 
are concentrated in southern India, there are also pockets of Dravidian in northern 
India, in Pakistan, in Nepal, in northem and eastern Sri Lanka, and on the Maldive 
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Islands. At least 25 Dravidian languages are spoken. There is still uncertainty over 
the subgrouping of several languages. Elamite, which is now extinct, was located 
primarily in southwestern Iran in the vicinity of the Zagros Mountains as well as the 
adjacent plains of Khuzistan and to the south along the coast of the Persian Gulf. 
There is good reason to believe that Elamite once occupied all or nearly all of the 
Iranian plateau. The inscriptions of the Indus Valley (Harappan) Civilization may 
have been written in an early Dravidian language (cf. Fairservis 1992:14—23 and 
Parpola 1994; but see Zide—Zvelebil [eds.] 1976 for a critical assessment of 
attempts to decipher the Indus Valley script). 

The earliest Elamite text is the “Treaty of Naram-Sin”, which dates from before 
2200 BCE. After that, only cuneiform texts composed in a slightly deviant form of 
Akkadian are found until around 1300 BCE, when Elamite cuneiform texts begin to 
appear. The literature of the Dravidian languages, especially Tamil, is enormous. In 
addition to Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu are fully-developed literary 
languages, while the remaining Dravidian languages have extensive oral traditions. 
The oldest Tamil literature probably dates from around the 2nd or 3rd centuries CE. 

Morphologically, the Dravidian languages are agglutinating. The basic root 
type was monosyllabic, though there is some indication that an extremely small 
number of bisyllabic roots may have to be reconstructed at the Proto-Dravidian 
level as well. This is, however, by no means certain, and it is best at present to 
regard Proto-Dravidian roots as exclusively monosyllabic. Inflectional 
categorization was achieved by means of suffixes added directly to the lexical roots 
or to the lexical roots extended by means of derivational suffixes. Prefixes were not 
used. Any vowel, long or short, could appear in a root, but only a, i, or u could 
appear in a suffix. Two basic parts of speech were differentiated in Proto- 
Dravidian: (A) nominals, which included nouns and adjectives, and (B) verbs. 
Nouns were inflected for case, person, number, and gender. Eight cases 
(nominative, accusative, sociative, dative, genitive, instrumental, locative, and 
ablative), two numbers (singular and plural), and two genders (animate and 
inanimate) are assumed to have existed in Proto-Dravidian. There were separate 
first person plural inclusive and exclusive pronouns. Verbs were inflected for tense 
and person. There were two tenses (past and non-past) and two moods (modal and 
indicative). Indeclinables existed as a separate stem type distinct from nouns and 
verbs. Syntactically, the basic word order was SOV. 

Elamite was also agglutinating. Three basic parts of speech were differentiated: 
(A) verbs, (B) nominals, and (C) indeclinables. The basic verbal stem form was 
(C)VC(V). Grammatical categorization was achieved by means of suffixation. In the 
nominal stems, case relationships were mostly indicated by the use of postpositions. 
Verb morphology was extremely simple. Word order structure was SOV. Cf. 
Grillot-Susini 1987; Hinz—Koch 1987; Khatikjan 1998; Paper 1955; McAlpin 
1981; Reiner 1969; Stolper 2004. 
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2.6. ALTAIC 


Altaic has at least three branches: Mongolian, (Manchu-)Tungus, and (Chuvash-) 
Turkic. Mongolian languages are spoken in Mongolia proper, in northern China in 
the so-called “Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region”, in eastern Siberia in areas 
bordering on Mongolia, and (Moghol) in Afghanistan; (Manchu-)Tungus languages 
are spoken in eastern Siberia and (Manchu) in northeastern China in what was 
formerly known as Manchuria, but which is now divided between the provinces of 
Héiléngjiaing, Jilin, and Lidoning and the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region (Néi 
Méngii Zizhiqii) and is populated mostly by ethnic Chinese (Han); and (Chuvash-) 
Turkic languages are spoken in a large, discontinuous band, stretching from Turkey 
in the west, across Central Asia and western China in the middle, and on to 
northeastern Siberia in the east. Korean and Japanese-Ryukyuan are also considered 
by some specialists to be Altaic languages. 

The oldest Turkic texts are the Orkhon inscriptions of the Kil-Tegin stele, 
written in a type of runic and dating from 735 CE. The earliest Mongolian 
inscription is only five lines long and mentions the nephew of Genghis Khan (1154- 
1227 CE). The longest early literary work in Mongolian is The Secret History of the 
Mongols, an imperial chronicle written in Uighur script and thought to date from 
around 1240 CE. Few documents in Mongolian have survived from the period 
between the composition of that chronicle and the 17th century. Beginning with the 
17th century, however, a rich Buddhist and historical literature began to appear. 
There is an extensive literature in Manchu, but most of it is of relatively recent 
origin and consists mainly of translations from Chinese sources. 

The phonological systems of the Altaic languages are comparatively 
uncomplicated. Vowel harmony is a common phonological characteristic, though, 
in the (Chuvash-)Turkic and Mongolian branches, it is based on a front ~ back 
contrast, while, in the (Manchu-)Tungus branch, it is based on a high ~ low 
contrast. It is difficult to reconstruct the common Altaic morphological system in 
detail since there are deep differences among the descendant languages (the 
resemblances are more observable in vocabulary and syntax), though there are 
indeed a few common morphological elements, and all of the Altaic languages 
belong to the same type. Morphologically, the Altaic languages are typically 
agglutinating in structure. Though all Altaic languages make extensive use of 
suffixes, only a few of them are common to all three branches, one notable common 
feature here being the use of possessive suffixes. Nouns and verbs are clearly 
differentiated, though not as sharply as in Indo-European. There is a common stock 
of pronominal stems, and all Altaic languages use postpositions. Syntactically, the 
original structure was SOV, and this is well preserved in the modern languages, 
especially the Turkic languages, which are fairly strict in this regard, while more 
flexibility is found in the Mongolian and (Manchu-)Tungus languages. 
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2.7. CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN 


The Chukchi-Kamchatkan family includes the following languages: Chukchi, 
Koryak, Kerek, Alyutor, and Kamchadal (also called Itelmen or Itelmic). Koryak, 
Kerek, and Alyutor are extremely close as a group, and these, in turn, are close to 
Chukchi. Kamchadal, which is now on the verge of extinction, stands apart from the 
others. The Chukchi-Kamchatkan languages are found in the extreme northeast 
corner of Siberia in the Chukotka and Kamchatka peninsulas. Though written 
languages were developed for Chukchi, Koryak, and Kamchadal in the 1930’s, only 
Chukchi is still being used in publications and education. 

Chukchi consonantism is fairly simple, there being only 14 distinct consonant 
phonemes, while that of Koryak is more complex than Chukchi, and that of 
Kamchadal is even more complex than either Chukchi or Koryak, containing both 
plain and glottalized stops, voiced and voiceless fricatives, and three lateral 
phonemes. A notable characteristic of Chukchi phonology is a system of vowel 
harmony based on a height contrast. In this system, vowels are classified as either 
“dominant” (e, a, 0) or “recessive” (i, e, uv) — note that the vowel e appears in both 
series. The presence of a dominant vowel in any morpheme in a word conditions 
the change of any recessive vowels in the word to their corresponding dominant 
counterparts. A similar system is partially preserved in Koryak. 

The Chukchi-Kamchatkan languages are agglutinating. In Chukchi, however, 
some fusion has occurred, particularly in the verb. Chukchi nouns distinguish 
singular from plural. There are relatively few cases. Typical of all Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan languages is case marking of subjects and direct objects on the basis of 
an ergative-absolutive system. Chukchi and Koryak also exhibit a certain degree of 
incorporation, though it is not as extensively used as in Eskimo-Aleut. Verbs clearly 
distinguish between transitive and intransitive, with the ergative being used in 
conjunction with transitive verbs. Chukchi employs postpositions exclusively. 
Chukchi word order is rather free, with OV being slightly more predominant than 
vo. 


2.8. GILYAK 


Gilyak (also called Nivkh) is usually considered to be a single language, but the two 
main dialects, namely, the Amur dialect, on the one hand, and the Sakhalin (or 
Eastern) dialect, on the other, are not mutually intelligible. Of the two, the Sakhalin 
dialect is more archaic. The Gilyaks are found on the lower reaches of the Amur 
River and on Sakhalin Island. Though a written language was developed for the 
Amur dialect in the 1930’s, next to nothing has appeared in it. 

Gilyak tolerates highly complex consonant clusters. Furthermore, initial 
consonants undergo various alternations, which are conditioned both by the final 
segment of the preceding word and by syntactical considerations. In contrast, the 
vowel system is fairly simple. 
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Gilyak morphology is typologically similar to that found in the Altaic 
languages. Noun morphology is uncomplicated. Only a few cases are distinguished, 
including several basic spatial cases. Singular and plural are also distinguished. A 
system of numeral classifiers has been developed. In the pronouns, there are 
separate forms for first person dual and plural, while the first person plural, in turn, 
has a distinction between inclusive (mer) and exclusive (7iay). Verb morphology is 
also simple, though one notable feature worth mentioning is the wide range of non- 
finite gerunds that can occur. Gilyak possesses postpositions but no prepositions. 
Basic word order structure is SOV. 


2.9, ESKIMO-ALEUT 


As the name implies, Eskimo-Aleut has two branches: Eskimo and Aleut. The Aleut 
dialects are mutually intelligible. However, this is not the case with the Eskimo 
dialects. Two main Eskimo dialect groups are distinguished, namely, Yupik and 
Inuit (also called Inupiaq). Yupik speakers are concentrated in southwestern 
Alaska, beginning at Norton Sound and extending southward along the western and 
southern coasts and inland. An extremely small enclave of Yupik speakers is found 
in northeastern Siberia as well. Inuit speakers are found north of Norton Sound all 
the way to the northern coast of Alaska and extending eastward across all of the 
northernmost parts of Canada and on into Greenland. Aleut is spoken on the 
Aleutian Islands and the Commander Islands, 

The Proto-Eskimo vowel system was relatively simple (Proto-Eskimo had only 
four vowels: *i, *a, *u, *2 — phonemic length probably did not exist), while the 
consonant system resembled that of Proto-Uralic. The phonological systems found 
in the Eskimo dialects are far more complex than that of Proto-Eskimo. In contrast, 
Aleut phonology is less complicated. Nouns differentiate between singular, dual, 
and plural. The case system is reminiscent of that found in Chukchi-Kamchatkan, 
though it differs by using suffixes to indicate the plural. The verb makes no tense 
distinctions but has four moods and separate transitive and intransitive 
conjugations. The absolutive case is used as the subject of intransitive verbs and as 
the direct object of transitive verbs, while a different case is used as the subject of 
transitive verbs. Conjunctions and other particles are absent in most Eskimo 
dialects. A notable characteristic is that incorporation has been developed to such 
an extent that whole phrases may be expressed in a single word. 


2.10. ETRUSCAN 


Etruscan was spoken in central and northern Italy. Its earliest texts date from the 7th 
century BCE, and it probably ceased to be a spoken language around the first half 
of the first century CE, being replaced by Latin. It was written in a special alphabet 
derived from Greek. There are about 13,000 Etruscan inscriptions currently known, 
most of which are found on tombs and sarcophagi or on artifacts. These inscriptions 
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are extremely short, repetitive, and formulaic in nature. A few longer texts also 
exist, such as the Pyrgi quasi-bilingual (Etruscan and Phoenician) discovered in 
1964. Unfortunately, no literary texts have survived. Though there still remain 
problems, the majority of what has survived can be read and understood. 

Etruscan is now known to be related to the poorly-attested Lemnian (spoken on 
the island of Lemnos) and to Raetic (spoken in northeastern Italy in present-day 
Tyrol). Together, they form the Tyrrhenian language family. 

The Etruscan phonological system was composed of plain voiceless stops, 
voiceless aspirates, and fricatives, as well as two nasals (m and n), two liquids (7 
and r), and h, There were no voiced stops. There were only four vowels (a, e, i, u). 

Etruscan was an inflectional language. Though there probably was no 
grammatical gender, special suffixes were used to indicate females. Etruscan nouns 
and adjectives distinguished several cases as well as two numbers (singular and 
plural). Verb morphology is not as well known due to the nature of the material that 
has survived. 


2.11. SUMERIAN 


Sumerian, which is now extinct, was spoken in southern Iraq, extending from 
around Babylon in its northernmost limits to the tip of the Persian Gulf in the south. 
From the time of the earliest texts, several dialects can be distinguished — the two 
most important dialects are called eme-ir,,; and eme-sal (eme means ‘speech, 
language’) by the Sumerians themselves. Moreover, during the three thousand or so 
years in which Sumerian was recorded, several distinct stages of development can 
be discerned — Old Sumerian, Neo-Sumerian, Old Babylonian Sumerian, etc. As 
noted in the previous chapter, Sumerian is not a Nostratic daughter language but is 
distantly related to Nostratic. 

The earliest Sumerian inscriptions date from around 3200 BCE, though the 
oldest intelligible literary texts date from about 2600 BCE, and the language was 
probably still spoken as late as the 3rd century BCE. The Sumerian writing system 
was based exclusively on the cuneiform syllabary, which exhibits several marked 
stages of development over the course of Sumerian literary history. 

Though the Sumerian phonological system was simple, there are still many 
uncertainties about underlying phonemic distinctions. For example, the traditional 
transcription shows a voiced ~ voiceless contrast in the stops, but this may well 
have been a voiceless unaspirated ~ voiceless aspirated contrast instead. There is 
still not, even after more than a century of intensive study, widespread agreement 
among experts in the field on many fundamental questions of Sumerian grammar. 
Nevertheless, the overall structure is clear. Morphologically, Sumerian was an 
agglutinating language. Three word classes were distinguished: (A) nouns, (B) 
verbs, and (C) adjectives. Though grammatical gender in the strictest sense did not 
exist, nouns fell into two classes, namely, animate and inanimate, which were only 
differentiated in 3rd person actor verbal and possessive pronoun affixes and in the 
relative pronoun. Ten cases and two numbers (singular and plural) were 
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distinguished. The plural was indicated either by means of the suffix -ene, which 
was used only with animate nouns, or by reduplication. In later texts, the plural 
could also be indicated by the form hi-a, which was used with inanimate nouns and 
which was originally an independent word meaning ‘mixed, various, unspecified’, 
or by -me-e¥, which was properly the enclitic copula with plural suffix. Sumerian 
differentiated between ergative and absolutive in nouns. In pronouns, however, the 
patterning was that of a nominative-accusative system. Sumerian verbs were formed 
by adding various prefixes and/or affixes directly to the verbal root. Verbal 
constructions fell into one of two categories, namely, finite forms or non-finite 
forms. Finite verbal stems distinguished three conjugational types: (A) the 
intransitive conjugation, (B) the transitive hamfu conjugation, and (C) the transitive 
mari conjugation. Intransitive forms were noted by means of pronominal suffixes, 
while transitive forms were noted by means of either prefixes, suffixes, or both. The 
basic word order structure was SOV. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


3.1. AUGUST SCHLEICHER 


Although the comparative-historical study of the Indo-European languages did not 
begin with August Schleicher, he was the first to attempt, in the first volume (1861 
[4th edition 1876)) of his (in English translation) Compendium of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages, to reconstruct the phonological system 
of the Indo-European parent language. Earlier scholars — especially Rasmus Rask 
and Jacob Grimm — had worked out the fundamental sound correspondences 
between the various daughter languages, and the need to reconstruct the 
phonological system of the parent language had been recognized as early as 1837 
by Theodor Benfey, but no one prior to Schleicher had actually undertaken the task. 
Schleicher’s reconstruction is as follows (1876:10 and 11): 


unaspirated 
voiceless voiced 


guttural: 


a-grade 
i-grade 
u-grade u 


3.2. THE NEOGRAMMARIAN PERIOD 


Schleicher’s reconstruction remained the accepted standard until the late 1870’s, 
when a series of brilliant discoveries were made in rapid succession (cf. Delbriick 
1974:55—61; Pedersen 1931:277—310): 
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1. First, there was the discovery of “The Law of Palatals” (Das Palatalgesetz) (cf. 
Collinge 1985:133—142; Pedersen 1931:277—282), which established the 
antiquity of the vowel systems found in Greek and Latin and recognized, for 
the first time, that the Sanskrit vowel system was an innovation in which earlier 
*6, *6, *@ had merged into @. This realization also led to the reconstruction of 
three distinct series of tectals (gutturals) in Proto-Indo-European: (1) palatals: 
*f, *8, *Zh; (2) the so-called “pure velars”: *g, *g, *gh; and (3) labiovelars: 
gH, * gu, * guh. 

2. The next major discovery was that Proto-Indo-European had syllabic nasals 
and liquids: *, *p, *#, *g, *], *y (cf. Pedersen 1931:283—285). 

3. Following these discoveries, the system of vowel gradation (Ablaut) became 
clear, and the original patterning was worked out in precise detail (cf. 
Brugmann 1904:138—150; Fortson 2004:60—62 and 73—76; Hiibschmann 
1885:71—180; Meillet 1964:153—168; Pedersen 1931:285—290; Szemerényi 
1990:86—97). 

4, Finally, Verner’s Law (cf. Collinge 1985:203—216; Pedersen 193 1:282—283) 
explained several annoying exceptions to the expected developments of the 
earlier voiceless stops in Proto-Germanic. First, the voiceless stops became 
voiceless fricatives in Proto-Germanic: *p, *t, *k, *k” > *f, *0, *x, *xw. Then, 
at a later date, these voiceless fricatives became the voiced fricatives *f, *d, 
*y, *yw respectively except (A) initially and (B), in some cases, medially 
between vowels. The problem was that both voiceless and voiced fricatives 
appeared medially between vowels, and the choice between voiceless 
fricatives, on the one hand, and voiced fricatives, on the other hand, appeared 
to be entirely random. What Verner figured out was that the patterning was tied 
to the original position of the accent — the voiceless fricatives appeared 
medially between vowels when the accent had originally fallen on the 
contiguous preceding syllable. If the accent had originally fallen on any other 
syllable, however, voiced fricatives appeared. 


By the end of the nineteenth century, the phonological system reconstructed by the 
‘Neogrammarians was widely accepted as being a fairly accurate representation of 
what had existed in Proto-Indo-European. To this day, the Neogrammarian system, 
or slightly modified versions thereof, commands a great deal of respect and has 
many defenders, 

The Neogrammarian reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system, which was arrived at through strict adherence to the principle that sound 
laws admit no exceptions, was notable for its large inventory of stops and its 
extremely small inventory of fricatives. The stop system consists of a four-way 
contrast of (A) plain voiceless stops ~ (B) voiceless aspirated stops ~ (C) plain 
voiced stops ~ (D) voiced aspirated stops. This system is extremely close to the 
phonological system of Old Indic (cf., for example, Gonda 1966:9; Mayrhofer 
1972:17). Actually, there were two competing versions of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system at this time: (A) the German system (cf. Brugmann 1904:52), 
which was phonetically based, and (B) the French system (cf. Meillet 1964:82— 
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145), which was phonologically based (cf. Szemerényi 1972:122). It must be 
pointed out that, in spite of its wide acceptance, a small group of scholars has, from 
time to time, questioned the validity of the Neogrammarian reconstruction, at least 
in part (for a discussion of some of the opposing views, cf. Hopper 1977b:57—72 
and Szemerényi 1972:122—136). 

Brugmann’s (1904:52) reconstruction is as follows: 


Monophthongs: e ° a i u 2 
é co} a T a 


Diphthongs: ei oi ai ei eu ou au ou 


aj oi aj ey oy ay 
Semivowels: i uw G?) 
Liquids and Nasals: 1 r m nD fi R 
Syllabic Liquids and Nasals: | ; m R i 2 

t R § i] 

Occlusives: 7) ph b bh (labial) 

t th d dh dental) 

k kh & fh (palatal) 

q gh g gh (pure velar) 

qe quh ge geh (labiovelar) 
Spirants: 8 sh zi zh b ph to) oh 


Brugmann reconstructed five short vowels and five long vowels plus a reduced 
vowel, the so-called “schwa indogermanicum” (also called “schwa primum”), 
written *a, which alternated with so-called “original” long vowels. A full set of 
diphthongs was posited as well. Finally, the system contained the semivowels *i 
and *, a series of plain and aspirated spirants, several nasals, and the liquids */ and 
*r, The nasals and liquids were unique in their ability to function as syllabics or 
nonsyllabics, depending upon their environment. They were nonsyllabic (A) when 
between vowels or initially before vowels, (B) when preceded by a vowel and 
followed by a consonant, and (C) when preceded by a consonant and followed by a 
vowel. The syllabic forms arose in early Proto-Indo-European when the stress- 
conditioned loss of former contiguous vowels left them between two nonsyllabics. 

It should be noted here that the Proto-Indo-European vowels were subject to 
various alternations that were partially correlated with the positioning of the accent 
within a word. These vowel alternations served to indicate different types of 
grammatical formations. The most common alternation was the interchange 
between the vowels *e and *o in a given syllable. There was also an alternation 
among lengthened-grade vowels, normal-grade vowels, and reduced-grade and/or 
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zero-grade vowels (for details, cf. Brugmann 1904:138—150; Fortson 2004:73— 
76; Hiibschmann 1885). 

Meillet’s reconstruction differs from that of Brugmann in several important 
respects, First, Meillet (1964:91—95) reconstructs only two tectal (guttural) series, 
namely, palatals and labiovelars — he does not recognize a separate pure velar 
series. 

Brugmann posited a separate series of voiceless aspirates for Proto-Indo- 
European on the basis of an extremely small, and somewhat controversial, set of 
correspondences from Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Greek. In the other daughter 
languages, the voiceless aspirates and plain voiceless stops have the same treatment, 
except that *kh appears to have became x in a small number of examples in Slavic 
— however, these examples are better explained as borrowings from Iranian rather 
than as due to regular developments in Slavic (cf. Carlton 1991:95). As early as 
1891, in a paper read before the Société de Linguistique de Paris, the Swiss scholar 
Ferdinand de Saussure suggested that the voiceless aspirates might have had a 
secondary origin, arising from earlier clusters of plain voiceless stop plus a 
following “coefficient sonantique”. This idea was taken up by Meillet (1964:90— 
91), who pointed out the great rarity of the voiceless aspirates, noting in particular 
that the dental voiceless aspirate *th often appears to be the result of aspiration of a 
plain voiceless dental by a following *a: *f + *a > *th, at least in Sanskrit. Current 
thinking on the part of a great many linguists is that the series of voiceless aspirates 
reconstructed by Brugmann and other Neogrammarians for the Indo-European 
parent language should be removed, being secondarily derived in the individual 
daughter languages (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:39 for references). The main 
opponent of this view is Oswald Szemerényi, who has argued for the reinstatement 
of the voiceless aspirates and, consequently, for a return to the four-stop system 
(plain voiceless ~ voiceless aspirated ~ plain voiced ~ voiced aspirated) of the 
Neogrammarians. We will return to this problem later. 

Particularly noteworthy is Meillet’s (1964:105—126) treatment of the 
resonants. Here, he considers *i and *u to be the syllabic allophones of *y 
(Brugmann’s *j) and *w (Brugmann’s *y) respectively and classes them with the 
resonants, thus: *i/*y, *u/*w, */*m, *y/*n, *y/*r, *]/*1, that is to say that he does 
not consider *i and *u to be independent phonemic entities. The diphthongs are 
analyzed by Meillet as clusters of (A) vowel plus nonsyllabic resonant and (B) 
nonsyllabic resonant plus vowel. Moreover, Meillet only reconstructs two guttural 
series: (A) palatals and (B) labiovelars. Unlike the Neogrammarians, he does not 
recognize a separate pure velar series. 

Meillet’s (1964:82—145) reconstruction may be represented as follows: 


Vowels: e ° a 
& 5 a 
Resonants: vy ww p/m po pr Wo 


Occlusives: Pp ph b bh (labial) 
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t th d dh (dental) 
k kh gh gh (palatal) 
kv k*h gv 2h (labiovelar) 


Sibilant: s 


3.3. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TO 1970 


In 1878, the young Ferdinand de Saussure attempted to show that so-called 
“original” long vowels were to be derived from earlier sequences of short vowel 
plus a following “coefficient sonantique”. In 1927, Jerzy Kurytowicz demonstrated 
that reflexes of de Saussure’s “coefficients sonantiques” were preserved in Hittite. 
On this basis, a series of consonantal phonemes, commonly called “laryngeals”, 
was then posited for Proto-Indo-European. Kurytowicz, in particular, set up four 
laryngeals, which he writes *2,, *2,, *2;, *2,. The overwhelming majority of 
scholars currently accept some form of this theory, though there is still no general 
agreement on the number of laryngeals to be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European 
or on their probable phonetic values (for information about the Laryngeal Theory, 
cf, Bammesberger 1984; Jonsson 1978; Keiler 1970; Kellens 1990; Lindeman 
1997; Sturtevant 1942; Winter [ed.] 1965; Vennemann [ed.] 1989), The following 
phonetic values may be assigned to the laryngeals (for details, cf. Chapter 4, §4.1): 


2 = Glottal stop /2/ 

2 = Voiceless and voiced multiply-articulated pharyngeal/laryngeal 
fricatives /hh/ and /{f/ 

2 = Voiceless and voiced multiply-articulated pharyngeal/laryngeal 
fricatives /hh/ and /$f/ 

= Voiceless glottal fricative /h/ 


With the reduction of the gutturals to two series, the removal of the traditional 
voiceless aspirates, the reanalysis of the diphthongs as clusters of vowel plus 
nonsyllabic resonant and nonsyllabic resonant plus vowel, and the addition of 
laryngeals, we arrive at the system of Lehmann (1952:99): 


1. Obstruents: P t k kw 
b d g i 
bh dh gh gvh 

s 

2. Resonants: m 2 
wriy 

3. Vowels: eaode 
3 (@ a2 “ov mr 

4. Laryngeals: xy ho 
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Now, the removal of the traditional voiceless aspirates creates a problem from a 
typological point of view. Data collected from the study of a great number of the 
world’s languages have failed to turn up any systems in which voiced aspirates are 
added to the pair plain voiceless stop ~ plain voiced stop unless there are also 
corresponding voiceless aspirated stops in the system (cf. Jakobson 
1971[1957]:528; Martinet 1970:115). This is an important point, affecting the entire 
structure of the traditional reconstruction. In order to rectify this imbalance, several 
scholars have sought typological parallels with systems such as those found, for 
example, in Javanese. In these rare systems, there is a three-way contrast, 
sometimes described as (A) plain (unaspirated) voiceless ~ (B) voiced ~ (C) 
“voiced aspirated”: /T/ ~ /D/ ~ /D'/. However, this interpretation is based upon a 
lack of understanding of the phonetics involved. Series (C) in such systems is, in 
reality, voiceless with breathy release — something like /tf/ — and not “voiced 
aspirated” (cf. Maddieson 1984:207). 

As we have seen from the preceding discussion, Lehmann’s reconstruction is 
problematical from a typological point of view. However, from a structural point of 
view, it presents an accurate analysis of Proto-Indo-European phonological 
patterning. 

Several scholars have proposed various solutions in an attempt to eliminate the 
problems caused by the removal of the traditional voiceless aspirates. For example, 
Jerzy Kurytowicz (1964b:13) tried to show that the voiced aspirates were not 
phonemically voiced. However, this interpretation seems unlikely in view of the 
fact that the daughter languages are nearly unanimous in pointing to some sort of 
voicing in this series in the Indo-European parent language (for correspondences 
and examples, cf. Meillet 1964:86—88). The main exceptions are Tocharian and 
possibly Hittite (at least according to some scholars). In each case, however, it is 
known that the voicing contrast was eliminated and that the reflexes found in these 
daughter languages do not represent the original state. The Greek and Italic 
developments are a little more complicated: in these daughter languages, the 
traditional voiced aspirates were devoiced, thus becoming voiceless aspirates. Then, 
in Italic, the resulting voiceless aspirates became voiceless fricatives: 


bb, db, gh, gwh > ph th khkwh > £,0,%,xW 


According to Eduard Prokosch (1938:39—41), on the other hand, the voiced 
aspirates of traditional grammar were really the voiceless fricatives *p, *0, *y, *xw 
(= *bh, *dh, *gh, *g”h respectively). This interpretation seems unlikely for two 
reasons: (A) as noted above, the daughter languages point to voicing in this series in 
Proto-Indo-European, and (B) the daughter languages point to stops as the original 
mode of articulation and not fricatives. This latter objection may also be raised 
against the theory — advocated by Alois Walde (1897:491) and Johann Knobloch 
(1965:163) — that the voiced aspirates may have been the voiced fricatives *8, *6, 
*y, *yw (= *bh, *dh, *gh, *gh respectively). 

Next, there is the theory put forth by Louis Hammerich (1967:839—849) that 
the voiced aspirates may have been emphatics. Hammerich does not define what he 
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means by the term “emphatics” but implies that they are to be equated with the 
emphatics of Semitic grammar. Now, in Arabic, the emphatics have been described 
as either uvularized (cf. Catford 1977b:193) or pharyngealized (cf. Al-Ani 
1970:44—58; Catford 1977b:193; Chomsky—Halle 1968:306). Lipitiski (1997: 
105) describes the pronunciation of the Arabic emphatics as follows: 


In Arabic, instead, the characteristic articulatory feature of all the emphatic 
phonemes is the contraction of the upper pharynx, accompanied by a velariza- 
tion; the latter can be seen by means of a radioscopy which shows how the 
emphatic phonemes are articulated with a raising of the back part of the tongue 
in the region of the velum. This velarization gives them, and the surrounding 
vowels, a sombre w-quality that tends to spread over the whole word. 


As in the Arabic example just cited, such sounds are always accompanied by 
backing of adjacent vowels wherever they occur (cf. Dolgopolsky 1977:1—13; 
Hyman 1975:49; Ladefoged 1971:63—64; Laver 1994:328). 

In Proto-Indo-European, all vowels were found in the neighborhood of the 
voiced aspirates, and there is no indication that any of these sounds had different 
allophones here than when contiguous with other sounds. Had the voiced aspirates 
been emphatics such as those found in Arabic, they would have caused backing of 
contiguous vowels, and this would be reflected in the daughter languages in some 
manner. However, this is not the case. If, on the other hand, the emphatics had been 
ejectives such as those found in the Modern South Arabian languages, the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, and several Eastern Neo-Aramaic dialects (such as, for 
instance, Urmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic and Kurdistani Jewish Neo-Aramaic), the 
question arises as to how these sounds could have developed into the voiced 
aspirates needed to explain the developments in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Italic, and 
Armenian. 

Oswald Szemerényi (1967:65—99) was one of the first to bring typological 
data to bear on the problem of reconstructing the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system. Taking note of Jakobson’s (1971[1957]:528) remark that: 


.. no language adds to the pair /t/ ~ /d/ a voiced aspirate /d"/ without having its 
voiceless counterpart /t'/... 


Szemerényi reasoned that since Proto-Indo-European had voiced aspirates, it must 
also have had voiceless aspirates. Though on the surface this reasoning appears 
sound, it puts too much emphasis on the typological data and too little on the data 
from the Indo-European daughter languages. As mentioned above, there are very 
cogent reasons for removing the traditional voiceless aspirates from Proto-Indo- 
European, and these reasons are not easily dismissed. Szemerényi also tried to show 
that Proto-Indo-European had only one laryngeal, namely, the voiceless glottal 
fricative /h/. Szemerényi’s (1967:96—97 and 1996:37—70, especially pp. 69—70) 
reconstruction is as follows: 
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p t k' k kw 
ph fa kth ka wh 
b d ry 8 8 
ph qh git gh gh 

y w 

1 r m n 

s h 
a € ° i u c) 
a é 6 T a 


(also the sequences ah eh oh ih uh) 


Szemerényi does not include diphthongs in his reconstruction since their “phonemic 
status is disputed”. 

Szemerényi’s reconstruction is in fact typologically natural, and he defended it 
strongly right up through his last major work (cf. Szemerényi 1996:37—70). His 
system — as well as that of the Neogrammarians, it may be added — is merely a 
projection backward in time of the Old Indic phonological system (cf. Mayrhofer 
1972:17—29; Gonda 1966:9—19). In certain dialects of “Disintegrating Indo- 
European” (specifically, in the early development of Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, 
and Pre-Italic), such a system no doubt existed in point of fact. 

Next, there are the proposals put forth by Joseph Emonds (1972). According to 
Emonds, the plain voiced stops of traditional Proto-Indo-European are to be 
reinterpreted as plain lax voiceless stops, while the traditional plain voiceless stops 
are taken to have been tense and aspirated: 


Lehmann Emonds 


p = ph th kh khw 
b d 4 gv = P t k kw 
b a bh dh gh ghv 


Emonds regards the voicing of the lax stops as common to a Central innovating 
area and the appearance of voiceless stops in Germanic, Armenian, and Hittite as 
relics. 

Similar proposals were put forth by Toby D. Griffen (1988:162—189). 
According to Griffen, Proto-Indo-European had a three-member stop system, which 
he represents as (using the dentals for illustration) *[d], *[t], *[t"] (media, tenuis, 
aspirata). While this system was maintained in Germanic with only minor changes, 
a series of sound-shifts in the other Indo-European daughter languages completely 
restructured the inherited system. Thus, Germanic emerges as the most conservative 
daughter language in its treatment of the Indo-European stop system. 
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There are other problems with the traditional reconstruction besides the 
typological difficulties caused by the removal of the voiceless aspirates. Another 
problem, noted in most of the standard handbooks (cf., for example, Adrados 
1975.1:108; Burrow 1973:73; Krause 1968:116—117; Lehmann 1952:109; Meillet 
1964:84 and 89), is the statistically low frequency of occurrence — perhaps total 
absence — of the traditional voiced labial stop *b. We may cite Meillet’s (1964:89) 
comments on this matter: 


b is relatively rare; it does not occur in any important suffix nor in any ending; 
it is secondary in some of the words where it is found, thus, Skt. pibami “I 
drink”, Olr. ibim “I drink”, Lat. bibd (with initial b through assimilation) is an 
ancient reduplicated form in view of Skt. pahi “drink”, Gk. xi6, OCS. piti “to 
drink”, Lat. pdculum “cup”; ...other words are imitative, thus Gk. B&épBapoc, 
Lat. balbus, etc.; still others are limited to a few languages and give the 
impression of being recent borrowings. 5 
The marginal status of *b is difficult to understand from a typological viewpoint 
and is totally unexplainable within the traditional framework. This problem was 
investigated in 1951 by the Danish scholar Holger Pedersen. Pedersen noted that, in 
natural languages having a voicing contrast in stops, if there is a missing member in 
the labial series, it is /p/ that is missing and not /b/. This observation led Pedersen to 
suggest that the traditional plain voiced stops might originally have been plain 
voiceless stops, while the traditional plain voiceless stops might have been plain 
voiced stops: 


Brugmann Pedersen 
bd & g g = @tkk kw 
p t k q @ = bods g gv 


Later shifts would have changed the earlier plain voiced stops into the traditional 
plain voiceless stops and the earlier plain voiceless stops into the traditional plain 
voiced stops. In a footnote in his 1953 BSZ article entitled “Remarques sur le 
consonantisme sémitique”, André Martinet (1975[1953]:251—252, fn. 1) objected 
to this “musical chairs” rearrangement: 


Since there are extremely few examples of the Common Indo-European 
phoneme reconstructed “analogically” as *b, it is tempting to diagnose a gap 
there as well, as the late Holger Pedersen did in Die gemeinindoeuropdischen 
und die vorindoeuropdischen Verschlusslaute, pp. 10-16. But, instead of 
assuming, as did Pedersen, the loss of a Pre-Indo-European *p followed by a 
musical-chairs [rearrangement] of mediae and tenues, one should be able to see 
in the series *d, *g, *g” the result of evolution from an earlier series of 
glottalics, without labial representative. 
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This appears to be the first time that anyone had proposed reinterpreting the plain 
voiced stops of traditional Proto-Indo-European as glottalics. Martinet’s 
observation, however, seems to have influenced neither Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 
nor Hopper, each of whom arrived at the same conclusion independently of 
Martinet as well as independently of each other. 

In the preceding discussion, only the more well-known counterproposals were 
mentioned, and only the briefest of explanations were given. More details could 
easily have been given. Insights gained from typological studies, for example, could 
have been used to strengthen the arguments: no phoneme stands alone; it is, rather, 
an integral part of the total system. Each and every phoneme is tied to the other 
phonemes in the system by discrete interrelationships — to disturb one phoneme is 
to disturb (at least potentially) the entire system. This is basically the message that 
Jakobson and Martinet were trying to bring home. All too often, this message is 
ignored. Moreover, the interrelationships are not only synchronic, they are 
diachronic as well. 


3.4. THE GLOTTALIC THEORY 


Discovery — perhaps “rediscovery” would be a better term since Martinet’s 
insightful remarks first appeared in 1953 — of what has come to be known as the 
“Glottalic Theory” came from two separate sources, each working independently. 
On the one-hand, the British-born American Germanist Paul J. Hopper hit upon the 
notion that Proto-Indo-European may have had a series of glottalized stops while he 
was a student at the University of Texas and taking a course in Kabardian from Aert 
Kuipers. Hopper went on about other business after graduation, waiting five years 
before putting his ideas into writing. On the other hand, the Georgian Indo- 
Europeanist Thomas V. Gamkrelidze, a native speaker of a language containing 
glottalics (Georgian), had been investigating the typological similarities between 
Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Indo-European (cf. Gamkrelidze 1966 and 1967). It did 
not take Gamkrelidze long to realize the possibility that Proto-Indo-European might 
also have had glottalized stops. Gamkrelidze, in a joint article with the Russian 
Indo-Europeanist Vjateslav V. Ivanov, was the first to make it into print 
(Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1972). Hopper might have beat them into print had his 
paper on the subject not been rejected by the journal Language. He was then 
obliged to search for another journal willing to publish his views, which finally 
happened in 1973. Then, in 1973, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov published a German 
language version of their 1972 paper. 

Hopper (1973:141—166) proposed reinterpreting the plain voiced stops of 
traditional Proto-Indo-European — Lehmann’s *b, *d, *g, *g” — as glottalized 
stops (ejectives), that is, (*p’), *t’, *k’, *k’” respectively, because the traditional 
plain voiced stops 
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show many of the typological characteristics of glottalized stops (ejectives), 
e.g. they are excluded from inflectional affixes, they may not cooccur with 
another in the same root, ete. 


Hopper also reinterpreted the traditional voiced aspirates as murmured stops. 

Gamkrelidze—tvanov (1972:15—18 and 1973:150—156) also reinterpret the 
traditional plain voiced stops as ejectives, but, unlike Hopper, they reinterpret the 
traditional plain voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates. They make no changes to the 
traditional voiced aspirates. They point out, however, that the feature of aspiration 
is phonemically irrelevant in a system of this type. In a later article, Gamkrelidze 
(1976:403) gives the following reconstruction: 


Lehmann Gamktelidze 
b bh p = P bb/> —ph/p 
d ah t = + db/d tht 
g gh k = k gl/g = kh/k 
g¥ gwh kv = ky guh/ge  kxb/ke 


According to Gamkrelidze (1981:607), such a system exists in several modern 
Eastern Armenian dialects (however, this is challenged by Jahukyan 1990:7—8). 

Many of the points discussed above by Gamkrelidze were also noted by 
Hopper, in particular the root structure constraint laws (cf. Hopper 1973:158— 
161). Hopper also discusses possible trajectories of the new system in various Indo- 
European daughter languages. 

The system of Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov has several clear advantages 
over the traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European stop system: 


1. Their reinterpretation of the traditional plain voiced stops as glottalics 
(ejectives) makes it easy to account for the fact that the phoneme traditionally 
reconstructed as *b was highly marked in the system, being characterized by an 
extremely low frequency of occurrence (if it even existed at all). Such a low 
frequency distribution is extremely uncharacteristic of the patterning of the 
voiced labial stop /b/ in natural languages having a voicing contrast in stops, 
but it is fully characteristic of the patterning of the labial ejective /p’/ (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1981:605—606; Greenberg 1970:127). 

2. Not only does the reinterpretation of the traditional voiced stops as ejectives 
easily account for the frequency distribution of these sounds, it also explains 
the fact that they were used only very infrequently in inflectional affixes and 
pronouns, since this type of patterning is characteristic of the way ejectives 
behave in natural languages having such sounds. 

3. For the first time, the root structure constraint laws can be credibly explained. 
These constraints turn out to be a simple voicing agreement rule with the 
corollary that two glottalics cannot cooccur in a root. Hopper (1973:160) cites 
Hausa, Yucatec Mayan, and Quechua as examples of natural languages 
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exhibiting a similar constraint against the cooccurrence of two glottalics. 
Akkadian may be added to this list as well if we take Geers’ Law to be a 
manifestation of such a constraint (cf. Bomhard 1984b:135). 

4. The so-called Germanic and Armenian “consonant shifts” (in German, 
“Lautverschiebungen”), which can only be accounted for very awkwardly 
within the traditional framework (cf. Emonds 1972:108—122), turn out to be 
mirages. Under the revised reconstruction, these branches (along with the 
poorly-attested Phrygian as well — for details on Phrygian, cf. Diakonoff— 
Neroznak 1985:2—8) turn out to be relic areas. For an excellent and insightful 
discussion of the Germanic and Armenian consonant shifts along traditional 
lines, cf. Meillet 1967a:116—124 and 1984:89—96. 


In 1984, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov published their monumental joint monograph 
entitled Andoesponeiicxutt asvix u undoeeponeiiyer: Pexoxcmpykyua u ucmopuKo- 
munonoeuieckuti ananus npaaseika u npomoxynemyper [Indo-European and the 
Indo-Europeans: A Reconstruction and Historical Typological Analysis of a 
Protolanguage and a Proto-Culture] (an English translation of this work has since 
been published by Mouton de Gruyter [1995]). As is to be expected, this massive 
work (2 volumes, 1,328 pages) contains the most detailed discussion of the 
Glottalic Theory that has yet appeared (for discussion of the Glottalic Theory, see 
especially Fallon 2002:225—288; Fortson 2004:54; Salmons 1993; Vennemann 
[ed.] 1989). Gamkrelidze and Ivanov’s book also contains trajectories of the revised 
Proto-Indo-European phonological system in the various Indo-European daughter 
languages, original proposals concerning the morphological structure of the Indo- 
European parent language (they propose that, at an earlier stage of development, 
Proto-Indo-European was an active language [strong support for these views is 
expressed by Lehmann 1995 and 2002, among others]), an exhaustive treatment of 
the Proto-Indo-European lexicon, and a new theory about the homeland of the Indo- 
Europeans (they argue that the Indo-European homeland was located in eastern 
Anatolia in the vicinity of Lake Van). One of the most novel proposals put forth in 
the book is that Proto-Indo-European may have had labialized dentals and a 
labialized sibilant. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov also posit postvelars for Proto-Indo- 
European. Their complete reconstruction is as follows (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:134 and 1995.1:116): 


L mf @ 


1 ©’) bE) pl) 


2 | eat ety ee atte fh 


3. kgf) kt) & gf) ky) ke gy Kye os 8 | 


4. g - att] 
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Note: The consonants enclosed in the box are considered to be the most 
reliably reconstructed, 


It is not surprising that the new look of Proto-Indo-European consonantism 
proposed by Gamkrelidze—tIvanov has a distinctly Caucasian appearance about it. 

Though the Glottalic Theory has attracted a good deal of attention over the past 
three decades and has gained widespread acceptance (cf. Salmons 1993; Schwink 
1994:59—61 and 62—64; Vennemann [ed.] 1989), it should be noted that there is 
still some disagreement about the make-up of the traditional voiceless stops and 
voiced aspirates. Hopper (1973:141—166), for example, reinterprets the traditional 
voiced aspirates as murmured stops, making no changes to the traditional plain 
voiceless stops. His system is as follows: 


Lehmann Hopper 
Pp t k kw = Pp t k kw 
b d g eo P ra Kk kew 
ba dh gh gy = b d g ev 


This differs from the views of Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, who, as noted above, regard 
the traditional plain voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates, while making no changes 
to the traditional voiced aspirates. Moreover, they consider the feature of aspiration 
to phonemically irrelevant, with the choice between the aspirated and nonaspirated 
variants being mechanically determined by the paradigmatic alternations of root 
morphemes. 

In his most recent work, Lehmann (2002:198—202, 211—214) accepts a form 
of the Glottalic Theory. Lehmann (2002:200) reinterprets *b, *d, *g, *g” of 
traditional Indo-European as *’p, *’t, *’k, *’k” respectively, with preglottalization. 
Furthermore, he (2002:200) reinterprets the traditional plain voiceless stops and 
voiced aspirates as voiceless and voiced respectively with aspirated and unaspirated 
allophones. As in his earlier work (1952:100—102), Lehmann (2002:214—216) 
posits only palato-velars and labio-velars, assuming a secondary status for the plain 
velars reconstructed by the Neogrammarians. Lehmann reconstructs the following 
four laryngeals: *7, *h, *y, *y. Lehmann (2002:201) assumes that *y and *y were 
voiceless and voiced velar fricatives respectively and that *y may have had a w- 
offglide. Lehmann’s revised system is as follows (2002:201): 


Vowels 


mT 
ro] 
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Consonants 
Obstruents 
Labials: Pp p bb m 
Dentals: te nrly 
Palato-velars: k k’ gh 
Labio-velars; kW k’w gwh 
Laryngeals: 2 


Resonants 


Fricatives 


7 ae a 


Mention should be made here of Rudolf Normier’s (1977:172) system, which is 
close to that of Gamkrelidze—Ivanov. Normier reinterprets the plain voiced stops 
of traditional grammar as glottalized stops and the traditional plain voiceless stops 
as voiceless aspirates, while making no changes to the traditional voiced aspirates. 


His reconstruction is as follows: 


Occlusives 


gel ee 


Glottalized 


Voiceless Voiced 

Aspirated Aspirated 
Labial: ph /ph/ bh /bfi/ 
Dental: th /th/ dh /dfi/ 
Alveolar: 
Velar: Kh /kh/ gh /gfi/ 
Labiovelar: kWh /kb/ eb /gfi/ 
Uvular: gh /qh/ ch /ch/ 
Laryngeal: 


p/p’! 
ts 


4 /a’/ 


Fricatives 
s /s/ 
k kk’) x /x/ 
ew Ag / x” hy) 
h /f/ 


Frederik Kortlandt (1978b:107), on the other hand, proposes the following system 


(using the dentals for illustration): 
Aspirated Plain 


Lenis: dh 
Fortis: t 


Kortlandt notes (1978b:107—108): 


Glottalic 


d 


Though it would be more correct to write f:, ¢’, t' instead of f, d, dh, I will stick 
with the traditional transcription. A similar system must be reconstructed for 


the labial, postvelar, and labiovelar orders. 
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My own view is that it is necessary to recognize several distinct stages of 
development within Proto-Indo-European (see the Appendix to Chapter 4 of this 
book for details) and that the traditional voiced aspirates were a relatively late 
development — in fact, it is probably only necessary to reconstruct them in the 
Disintegrating Indo-European ancestors of Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Greek, and 
Italic. The voiceless aspirates (the traditional plain voiceless stops), on the other 
hand, seem to be fairly ancient and were most likely inherited by Proto-Indo- 
European from Proto-Nostratic. 

For the latest period of development (‘“Disintegrating Indo-European”), I would 
reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European phonological system as follows (this is the 
reconstruction used throughout this book): 


Obstruents: ph h kh kwh 
ph ah gh gw 
e) ¢ Re kw 
8 
Laryngeals: 2 h hh 
au) 
Resonants: mm op Vy wy wu yl 
Vowels: e ° a (0) (u) @ 
é 5 a i a 


Note: In the final stage of “Disintegrating Indo-European”, the laryngeals had 
been mostly lost (see the next chapter for details). 


The Glottalic Theory has not escaped criticism (cf., for example, Szemerényi 
1996:151—153). One of the sharpest criticisms concerns the alleged implausibility 
of the changes that would be required to arrive at the plain voiced stops found in the 
majority of the daughter languages. This issue has been dealt with at length by Paul’ 
D. Fallon in Chapter 6, Ejective Voicing, of his 2002 book The Synchronic and 
Diachronic Phonology of Ejectives. Here, Fallon provides empirical support for the 
Glottalic Theory of Proto-Indo-European consonantism. After presenting and 
discussing in great detail evidence from a number of languages, Fallon (2002:278— 
285, §6.7), examines and evaluates the plausibility of various paths for ejective 
voicing, as follows: 


1. Direct Voicing: Fallon describes the process of direct voicing of ejectives as 
the spread of [voice] from a vowel, “a rather direct change which telescopes 
what historically may have been a series of minute changes. The results will 
often be a change to a pulmonic voiced consonant with loss of glottal 
constriction...” On the other hand, “we can express this as indirect voicing in 
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two parts, as the delinking of the laryngeal feature [c.g.], followed by default 
fill-in (or spreading).” 

2, Indirect Voicing: “The indirect voicing of ejectives involves their loss of 
distinct glottalization and the subsequent voicing of the voiceless unaspirated 
series.” This is the scenario that I believe best explains the Indo-European 
developments (see Chapter 5 for details). 

3. Laryngealization: “Another commonly posited path of development from 
ejective to voiced is via laryngealization.” 

4. Implosivization: “Many linguists now believe that PIE ejectives became 
implosive.” As an example, a little later on, Fallow suggests that, within the 
Quichean languages, ejectives may have become implosives as follows: 


Voiceless ejective > voiceless implosive > voiced implosive 
Ata later date, the implosives would have been changed to plain voiced stops. 
Fallon (2002:285) summarizes his findings by noting: 


In sum, we have seen that there is a tremendous amount of variation in the 
production of ejectives, both cross-linguistically and individually. I have 
discussed four possible directions of change from ejective to voiced: direct and 
indirect voicing, laryngealization, and implosivization... Creaky or laryn- 
gealized voicing seems to be fairly common, as we have seen in Kabardian, for 
example. And implosivization has occurred independently in a number of 
African and Central American languages. I feel that these changes are valid 
possibilities, and that given dialectal variation, they both could be paths of 
ejective development. And I hope that I have shown that we should not ... 
automatically rule out the possibility of direct phonetic or phonological change. 


And further (2002:288): 


+ [also hope that I have dispelled the myth of implausibility of ejective 
voicing. The data gathered here do not by any means validate the Ejective 
Model — such validation will require careful study and reassessment of almost 
200 years of assumptions (such as the papers in Vennemann 1989). However, 
they do help rebut some of the Glottalic Theory’s sharpest criticisms and 
should breathe new life into the debate. Garrett (1991: 803) said the Glottalic 
Theory “was an exciting proposal...one whose time has come and gone”. But 
like Mark Twain, I think rumors of its death are greatly exaggerated. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


4,1, THE PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN LARYNGEALS 


The Indo-European parent language is assumed to have had one or more sounds 
conventionally called “laryngeals”, though this label refers to these sounds as a 
group and is not an indication of their phonetic make-up. The basic (and most 
widely-accepted) tenets of the Laryngeal Theory may be summarized as follows: 


1. The Indo-European parent language possessed one or more laryngeals — most 
scholars posit either three (Beekes, Benveniste, Burrow, Couvreur, Cowgill, 
Eichner, Fortson, Keiler, Lejeune, Meier—Briigger, Watkins) or four distinct 
laryngeals (Bomhard, Kerns—Schwartz, Kurytowicz, Lehmann, Sapir, 
Sturtevant, Swiggers). Collinge, Hammerich, Szemerényi, Vaillant, and Zgusta 
posit just one laryngeal. Martinet (1975[1967]:127), on the other hand, posits 
as many as ten, while Puhvel (1965:97) posits six. 

2. The laryngeals were lost as independent phonemes in all branches of Indo- 
European except for Anatolian (cf. Bomhard 1976:222—231 and 1984b:119— 
131; Lehmann 1952:25—28; Puhvel 1965:79—92; Sturtevant 1942:35—65 
and 1951:47—55) and Armenian, where the laryngeal *H, (*2,) appears as h 
initially before vowels in a small number of words (cf. Austin 1942:22—25; 
Bomhard 1976:231—232 and 1984b:82—84; Greppin 1981:120—122; 
Sturtevant 1942:29—30; Winter 1965b:102). 

3. The loss of preconsonantal laryngeals after short vowels caused the 
compensatory lengthening of these vowels (cf. Benveniste 1935:149; Bomhard 
1984b:17; Kurylowicz 1935:28; Lehmann 1952:85—86; Lindeman 1970:17, 
1987:21 and 50—S9; Sturtevant 1942:66—71). ‘ 

4, One or more of the laryngeals had an assimilatory effect on contiguous vowels 
— it is usually assumed that *H, (*2,) and *H, (*2,) changed a contiguous *e 
to *a and that *H, (*2,) changed a contiguous *e to *o (cf. Benveniste 
1935:149; Couvreur 1937:69; Lindeman 1970:17 and 1987:22; Sturtevant 
1942:35—46). 

5. The so-called “long syllabic resonants” (*7ji, *#, *[, *f) are to be reinterpreted 
as sequences of *, *g, *J, * plus laryngeal, that is, *H, *yH, *JH, *pH (cf. 
Burrow 1973:87: Lehmann 1952:86—90; Lindeman 1987:21—22; Sturtevant 
1942:69—71). 

6. Some examples of voiceless aspirates in Indo-Aryan owe their origin to the 
former presence of a laryngeal between an immediately preceding plain 
voiceless stop and an immediately following vowel: *pH, *tH, *kH > ph, th, kh 
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(cf. Kurytowicz 1935:29: Lehmann 1952:80—84; Lindeman 1970:77—81 and 
1987:88—91; Sturtevant 1942:83—86). 

7. Proto-Indo-European had no initial vowels; in every instance where initial 
vowels had been reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European by the Neogram- 
marians, a preceding laryngeal has been lost (cf. Kurylowicz 1935:29). 

8. The laryngeals could have both syllabic and non-syllabic allophones depending 
upon their environment (cf. Benveniste 1935:149; Couvreur 1937:303—309; 
Keiler 1970:70—86). That is to say that the patterning of the laryngeals was 
similar to that usually assumed for the resonants. The syllabic form of the 
laryngeals is commonly associated with the schwa primum reconstructed for 
Proto-Indo-European by the Neogrammarians. 


At first glance, the form of the Laryngeal Theory that would seem to conform best 
to the evidence found in the daughter languages would appear to be that which 
assumes four laryngeals for the Indo-European parent language. Specifically, four 
laryngeals seem to be needed for Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European and for that 
form of Proto-Indo-European existing immediately after the separation of the 
Anatolian languages from the main speech community. However, for the Indo- 
European antecedent of the non-Anatolian daughter languages (“Disintegrating 
Indo-European”), only one laryngeal is to be reconstructed (cf. Polomé 1987a:167). 

Disintegrating Indo-European must have had the full complement of long and 
short vowels traditionally reconstructed (cf. Szemerényi 1967:67—87). 
Furthermore, Disintegrating Indo-European must have had initial vowels — to 
assume otherwise would be to ignore the evidence of the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages as well as to deny the efficacy of the Comparative Method. This can only 
mean that the vowel-lengthening and vowel-coloring effects usually attributed to 
the laryngeals must have taken place prior to the Disintegrating Indo-European 
period. On the surface, it would thus appear as if one could almost get by without 
positing any laryngeals at all for this period. At least one laryngeal must be 
reconstructed for Disintegrating Indo-European, however, to account for 
developments in the non-Anatolian daughter languages such as: 


1. The Indo-Aryan voiceless aspirates (cf. Lehmann 1952:80—84). 

2. The Greek prothetic vowels (cf. Austin 1941:83—92; Beekes 1969:18—74; 
Cowgill 1965:151—153; Lejeune 1972:204). 

3. The Greek rough breathing, in part (cf. Sapir 1938:248—274; Sturtevant 
1942:76—78). 

4. Armenian initial #, in part (cf. Austin 1942:22—25; Bomhard 1984b:82—84; 
Greppin 1981:120—122; Sturtevant 1942:29—30; Winter 1965b:102). 

5. Some aspects of the Balto-Slavic intonations (cf. Vaillant 1950:241—246). 

6. The Germanic Verscharfung (cf. Jasanoff 1978a:77—90; Lehmann 1952:36— 
46 and 1965:213—215; Lindeman 1964). 


No doubt, it was this single laryngeal of Disintegrating Indo-European that had a 
syllabic allophone, the traditional schwa primum (2). 
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For Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, four laryngeals would seem to be 
needed to account for: 


1, Disintegrating Indo-European *e without a corresponding Anatolian laryngeal 
reflex (this is Kurylowicz’s *2,, Sturtevant’s *’). 

2. Disintegrating Indo-European *a with a corresponding Anatolian laryngeal 
reflex (this is Kurytowicz’s *2,, Sturtevant’s *x). 

3. Disintegrating Indo-European *e and/or *o with a corresponding Anatolian 
laryngeal reflex (this is Kurylowicz’s *g,, Sturtevant’s *y). It should be noted 
that Kurylowicz assumes that this laryngeal changed a contiguous *e to *o, 
while Sturtevant (1938:104—111 and 1942:20) assumes that this laryngeal did 
not color contiguous vowels. 

4, Disintegrating Indo-European *a without a corresponding Anatolian laryngeal 
reflex (this is Kurytowicz’s *g,, Sturtevant’s *; [in later works, Sturtevant 
writes *h]). 


One of the most difficult riddles to solve has been and continues to be the 
determination of the probable phonetic values of the various laryngeals. Sturtevant 
(1942:19), following Sapir, assigns the following phonetic values to the laryngeals: 
* = a glottal stop with frontal timbre; *? (in later works, *#) = a glottal stop with 
velar timbre; *x = a voiceless velar spirant; *y = a voiced velar spirant. According 
to Lehmann (1952:103—108), *? was either a weakly aspirated glottal fricative or a 
pharyngeal fricative, *h was apparently a glottal aspirated fricative; *x was a 
voiceless velar fricative; and *y was a rounded voiced velar fricative. Keiler 
(1970:68) posits the following values: *H, = a voiceless glottal fricative /h/; *H, = 
a voiceless pharyngeal fricative /h/; and *H, = a voiced pharyngeal fricative /4/. 
Finally, Colarusso (1981:550) assigns the following values: *1, = either a glottal 
stop or voiceless and voiced pharyngealized velar fricatives; *H, = voiceless and 
voiced pharyngeal fricatives,; *H, = either labialized voiceless and voiced 
pharyngeal fricatives or a labialized glottal stop; and *H, = a voiceless glottal 
fricative. 

According to Colarusso (1981:512), Couvreur (1937:264), Fortson (2004:58), 
and Sturtevant (1942:19 and 1951:54), *H, was a glottal stop /2/, The interpretation 
of *H, as a glottal stop explains why this laryngeal did not color contiguous vowels. 
As noted by Catford (1977b:105): “simple glottal stop has no influence on the 
quality of contiguous vowels”. This is verifiable from both Northwest Caucasian 
and Arabic, where glottal stops have no effect on vowel quality (cf. Colarusso 
1981:511 for Northwest Caucasian and Al-Ani 1970:60—62 for Arabic). 
Moreover, loss of a glottal stop between an immediately preceding short vowel and 
an immediately following non-syllabic causes compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel in Akkadian and Arabic (cf. Cantineau 1960:79; Couvreur 1937:288—289; 
Moscati [ed.] 1964:61—64). Note the following examples from Akkadian (these are 
taken from Couvreur 1937:288—289): 
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1. Akkadian *ra?Su > rau (later réiu) ‘head’; Hebrew ra?¥ [Xn] ‘head’; 
Aramaic ré3a ‘head’; Phoenician r?¥ ‘head’; Arabic ra?s ‘head’; Epigraphic 
South Arabian r?s ‘head’; Sheri / Jibbali réi/ré¥ ‘head’; Sogotri riy ‘head’; 
Ugaritic ris ‘head’; Geez / Ethiopic ra?as ‘head’; Tigrinya ra?si ‘head’; Tigre 
ras ‘head’; Amharic ras ‘head’, 

2, Akkadian *rahmu > *rehmu > *re?mu > rému ‘grace, mercy’; Hebrew rahiim 
[nin] ‘compassionate’; Arabic rahima ‘to have mercy, compassion’, rahma 
‘pity, compassion’; Sheri / Jibbali rahdm ‘to be kind’; Mehri raham ‘to be kind 
to someone’; Harstisi reham ‘to pity’; Ugaritic rhm ‘to be kind’; Tigre rahama 
“to have pity on’ (Arabic loan). 

3. Akkadian *baClu > *beClu > *be?lu > bélu ‘owner, lord’; Hebrew baal (pyal 
‘lord, owner’; Ugaritic 5°! ‘owner of the house’; Arabic ba®! ‘husband, master, 
owner’; Epigraphic South Arabian 5¢/ ‘master, owner’; Harsiisi bal ‘master, 
lord’; Mehri bal ‘owner, possessor’; Sheri / Jibbali baal ‘person owning’; 
Sogotri ba®l ‘master, lord’; Geez / Ethiopic baal ‘owner, master’; Tigrinya 
baal, ba°al ‘master’; Tigre baal ‘master’; Amharic bal ‘master’. 


Identical developments are assumed for *1, in Proto-Indo-European. This laryngeal 
is not directly attested in any of the Indo-European daughter languages, including 
Hittite (cf. Bomhard 1976:230; Sturtevant 1942:53 and 1951:154). 

Additional confirmation that *H, was a glottal stop is provided by Sanskrit (3rd 
sg.) pibati ‘drinks’, Latin bibit ‘drinks’, Old Irish ibid ‘drinks’. The Proto-Indo- 
European antecedent would have been the reduplicated 3rd sg. verbal form *p/i- 
pH,-ethi ‘drinks’ (or, in traditional terms, *pi-p2,-efi), that is, *phi-ph?-ethi, Now, 
according to Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, glottalized stops become voiced 
stops in Sanskrit, Latin, and Old Irish. Likewise, we would expect the cluster *-p/?- 
to become /b/ in these languages, and this is exactly what we do in fact find. The 
following developments may be assumed: *p'i-ph?-erhi > (with deaspiration of 
*-pl. in the cluster *-ph?-) *phi-p?-erhi > (with reanalysis of *-p?- as *p’-) *phi-p’- 
ethi > (with deglottalization) *p!i-p-ethi > (with voicing of medial *p) *phi-b-ethi > 
(with deaspiration of voiceless aspirates) *pi-b-eti > Sanskrit pibati ‘drinks’, Latin 
bibit ‘drinks’, Old Irish ibid ‘drinks’. 

Kurylowicz (1935:29—30) sets up *, (*H,) to account for those cases in 
which an a in the non-Anatolian daughter languages corresponds to an a in Hittite, 
and Hittite lacks a contiguous laryngeal reflex. That is to say that *H, is not directly 
attested in Hittite or in any of the other daughter languages (cf. Bomhard 1976:230; 
Sturtevant 1942:42 and 1951:51—52), though its former presence can be 
determined by the fact that it changed a contiguous *e to *a and by the fact that it 
caused compensatory vowel lengthening when lost between an immediately 
preceding short vowel and an immediately following non-syllabic. According to 
Hopper (1977a:49—S0), typological evidence implies that the voiceless laryngeal 
fricative /h/ should be added to the Proto-Indo-European phonemic inventory, and 
this coincides with the phonetic value assigned to *H, by Colarusso (1981:512), 
Lehmann (1952:108), and (apparently) Sturtevant (1951:52). In terms of distinctive 
feature theory, /h/ is [+cons, How, -voice, -+cont, tgrave]. As far as we are 
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concerned, the most important feature is [low]. According to Chomsky—Halle 
(1968:305), the articulatory gesture behind the feature [low] is a “lowering [of] the 
body of the tongue below the level it occupies in the neutral position”, while 
Colarusso (1981:509) defines it as “an opening of the oral cavity to enhance 
resonance”. It was the presence of this feature that was responsible for the lowering 
of a contiguous *e to *a. Finally, we may note that developments similar to those 
assumed for *H, in Proto-Indo-European are found in Ubykh and in the Circassian 
languages, where /h/ (and /h¥/) lowers and colors contiguous vowels and also 
causes compensatory vowel lengthening when lost (cf. Colarusso 1975:396). 

Reflexes of *H, (*2,) are found in Hittite and the other older Anatolian 
languages (that is, Palaic and Cuneiform and Hieroglyphic Luwian), where they are 
written ()h (cf. Bomhard 1976:222—227; Fortson 2004:156; Sturtevant 1942:35 
and 1951:47). This laryngeal also survives in Lycian, where it is written y. Like 
*H,, *H, lowers a contiguous *e to *a. On this basis, we would expect *H, also to 
be characterized by the presence of the feature [low]. Good candidates to assigned 
as the phonetic values of *H, would be the multiply-articulated pharyngeal/ 
laryngeals /hh/ and /{f/. Not only are these sounds marked by the presence of the 
feature [low], which accounts for the lowering of adjacent vowels, but they also 
make it easy to account for the fact that *H, appears as / in Armenian before full- 
grade vowels. We can envision a change of */i into *h and of *£f first into *# and 
then into *h similar to what is found in the Ashkharwa dialect of Abkhaz (cf. 
Colarusso 1981:516). The resulting */ would have subsequently been lost in all of 
the non-Anatolian daughter languages except Pre-Armenian. As in Ashkharwa, we 
may venture a guess that */h and *£f developed from the earlier pharyngeals */ 
and *f respectively in Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European. Indeed, support for such 
an assumption comes from the lexical parallels between Proto-Indo-European and 
Proto-Afrasian, where Proto-Indo-European *H, corresponds to Proto-Afrasian */ 
and *f, Finally, we should take note of Jakobson’s (1971[1956]:518—520) 
description of similar sounds in Arabic: 


... /b/ is essentially a pharyngealized laryngeal. Of the two phonemes of this 
type, /b/ is usually produced without voice and /‘/ with voice. Since a 
considerable part of the air used with /‘/ is consumed by voicing alone, this 
phoneme is a lenis, in contradistinction to the fortis /h/. Thanks to the 
pharyngeal contraction, the voice-pitch in /‘/ and the whisper-pitch in /h/ are 
very low: “In passing to /‘/ from a preceding vowel the voice has to descend 
rapidly, often through more than an octave, and is cut off at its lowest pitch. If 
a vowel follows, the pitch begins at its lowest level and rises quickly, through a 
similar interval, to normal vowel pitch.” (1971[1956]:518—519) 


As to the influence upon the adjacent vowels, the componential analysis of a 
phoneme cannot proceed from the contextual variants of neighboring 
phonemes: often the variation is due not to a single feature but to a 
combination of concurrent features. Furthermore, in many instances the 
pharyngeals modify adjacent vowels in the same direction as pharyngealized 
buccals. In colloquial Egyptian both the pharyngealized buccals and the 
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pharyngeals appear to exert a modifying retracting influence on preceding and 
following a-vowels (Gairdner, p. 46f.). In the dialect of El-Hamma, Cantineau 
observes that the /a:/ is pronounced “entre a et o ouvert” in contact with 
pharyngealized dentals, while in contact with pharyngeals it is realized as “a 
moyen frangais”, in contact with velars it oscillates between the two positions 
mentioned, and in other contexts it is a front vowel. In the same dialect the 
phoneme /u:/ is shifted towards the closed o in the neighborhood of 
pharyngealized dentals, velars, and pharyngeals (1951, p. 78f.). (1971[1956]: 
520) 


It is more difficult to determine the phonetic value of *H; (*2,) than of any of the 
other laryngeals. Reflexes of *H; are also found in the older Anatolian languages 
(cf. Bomhard 1976:228—230; Fortson 2004:156; Sturtevant 1942:44 and 
1951:49—51). Kurylowicz (1935:28—30) tried to show that *H, changed a 
contiguous *e to *o, but Sturtevant (1938:104—111 and 1942:20) has convincingly 
argued against such an assumption. Indeed, forms such as Hittite me-fur ‘time’ 
beside Gothic mél ‘time’ and Latin métior ‘to measure’, for example, in which the 
vowel ¢ is found directly before a laryngeal reflex in Hittite, are difficult to explain 
if, as claimed by Kurytowicz, *H, changed a contiguous *e to *o. Now, comparison 
with Proto-Afrasian indicates that *H, corresponds to *f and *f, exactly as does 
“A. This is an important piece of evidence, for, surprisingly, it raises the 
possibility that *H7, and *H, might have been identical in Proto-Indo-Buropean. 
Such an assumption would mean that only one laryngeal, instead of two, was 
preserved in the older Anatolian languages. Moreover, by reexamining the relevant 
data from the Indo-European daughter languages, we find that the assumption that 
*H, and *H, were identical actually provides the key to understanding the full 
scope of the vowel-coloring effects of the laryngeals in Proto-Indo-European. We 
know that *#, lowered and colored a contiguous *e to *a. As in the Arabic case 
discussed by Jakobson above, we would expect this laryngeal to have had a similar 
effect on the vowels *i and *w in early Proto-Indo-European as well. That is to say 
that we would expect *H, to have lowered and colored a contiguous */ to *e and a 
contiguous *w to *o. In fact, there is some evidence — albeit controversial — 
within Indo-European itself to support this, as the following examples illustrate: 


1, Early Proto-Indo-European *Hink!- > later Proto-Indo-European *H,enk'- ‘to 
reach, to come to, to arrive at’ (Pokorny 1959:316—318 reconstructs *enek-, 
*nek-, *enk-, *yk-): Hittite (3rd sg.) hi-in-ik-zi ‘to present, to deliver, to offer, 
to allot’; Sanskrit asndti ‘to reach, to come to, to arrive at, to get, to obtain; to 
master; to offer’; Latin nancior ‘to get, to gain, to obtain’, nanciscor ‘to get, to 
gain, to receive, to meet’; Tocharian A ents-, B enk- ‘to seize, to take’. Cf. 
Puhvel 1984— .3:289—292. The Hittite form directly attests *H,ink'-. Note: 
that the transition from */ to *e was already taking place as early as Hittite is 
shown by forms such as (nom.-acc. sg.) é-en-gur ‘consignment, offering, 
oblation, gift, tribute’ beside (nom-acc. sg.) hi-in-ku-wa-ar. The same 
variation occurs in (nom.-acc. sg.) fé-en-kan ‘death, doom, deadly, disease, 
plague’ alongside (nom.-acc. sg.) hi-in-kdn. 
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2. Early Proto-Indo-European *Hzul- > later Proto-Indo-European *H,0/- ‘to 
destroy’ (Pokomy 1959:777 reconstructs *ol-/eJ-): Hittite (3rd sg.) hu-ul-la-a-i 
‘to smite, to destroy, to defeat’; Latin ab-oled ‘to destroy’; Greek SAAD ‘to 
destroy’. Cf. Couvreur 1937:143—144; Cowgill 1965:146—147 and 157 
(Cowgill derives the Greek form from *OJ-ne-O-mi and considers the 0 to be a 
replacement for original a. — nonetheless, Cowgill accepts the comparison with 
Hittite fu-ul-la-a-i), The Hittite form directly attests *Hzul-. Note: Polomé 
(1965:18) and Puhvel (1984— .3:368) reject this etymology. 

3. Early Proto-Indo-European *Hzum- > later Proto-Indo-European *H,0m- ‘all, 
whole’: Hittite (nom. sg.) Au-u-ma-an-za ‘all, whole’; Latin omnis ‘all, every, 
whole”. Cf. Couvreur 1937:144—146; Kronasser 1956:41; Pedersen 1938:165. 
The Hittite form directly attests *H,um-. Note: Polomé (1965:18) and Puhvel 
(1984— .3:380) reject this etymology — Puhvel derives Latin omnis from 
*opnis. On the other hand, Walde—Hofmann (1965—1972.01:209—210) 
mention Oscan zimbn, which points to earlier *omb-nis and not *opnis as the 
source of both the Oscan form and Latin omnis. *omb-nis may contain an 
epenthetic b, in which case the original form would have been *om-ni-s, Here, 
-ni- is a suffix. Likewise, in Hittite Au-u-ma-an-za, the stem is *}um-, and the 
-anz(a) is a suffix (< *-onts or *-yis). Thus, this etymology can be revived if 
we consider the original form to have been *H,um-, which later became 
*Hom-, with -o- from earlier -u- under the influence of the preceding 
laryngeal. Such an explanation overcomes the objections raised against this 
etymology based upon the irregular correspondence of Hittite v and Latin o. 


This explains the origin of at least some cases of so-called “non-apophonic” *e and 
*o, At a later date, secondary e- or o-grade forms (corresponding to original non- 
apophonic *o and *e respectively) may have developed in accordance with the 
regular *e ~ *o ablaut patterning. Where secondary e- or o-grade forms did not 
develop, we would have examples of non-apophonic *e or *o, as the case may be. 
An important point needs to be made here: *i and *z had more than one origin in 
Proto-Indo-European. In some cases, *i and *u were original (that is to say, 
inherited from Proto-Nostratic), while, in other cases, they resulted from the stress- 
conditioned weakening of *Vy and */w respectively. Only original *i and *u were 
lowered and colored to *e and *o respectively when contiguous with *H (and *H;) 
and *H,, When *i and *u resulted from the stress-conditioned weakening of *Vy 
and *Vw, however, they were not lowered to *e and *o respectively in the 
neighborhood of *H, (and *H;) and *H,, since such a change would have disrupted 
the integrity of the ablaut relationship. 

The question of whether or not labialized laryngeals should be reconstructed 
for Proto-Indo-European will not be considered here, though there is at least 
circumstantial evidence that one or more labialized laryngeals may have existed in 
the Indo-European parent language (cf. Adrados 1961, 1981b, and 1981¢; Colarusso 
1981:503—552; Martinet 1970:212—234 and 1975[1967]:114—143; Puhvel 1965: 
86—92; Watkins 1965b:89). We may note in passing that there is even some evidence 
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that Proto-Indo-European may also have had labialized dentals as well as a labialized 
sibilant (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:122—134 and 1995.1:111—115). 
We may summarize our findings by setting up the following matrix: 


2 *h *hh +5 
Traditional *H, (*2,) + % 
Traditional *H, (*2,) : + a 
Traditional *7, (*2,) 5 iB = + 
Traditional *H, (*2,) - : + 

: 

+ 


e lowered and colored to a - + 
i lowered and colored to e - + 
u lowered and colored to 0 : + 
Preserved in Anatolian - - +] 
Partially preserved in Armenian - - + 


+] t] a] +] 4] 4] 4] 


Now that we have determined the probable phonetic values of the Proto-Indo- 
European laryngeals, we can turn to the question of their prehistoric development. 

On the basis of comparison with other Nostratic languages, especially Proto- 
Afrasian, the following laryngeals may be posited for Pre-Proto-Indo-European: *?, 
*h, *h, and *£. At this time, the laryngeals were stable and non-vowel coloring. 

The earliest change to take place was the development of the voiceless and 
voiced pharyngeal fricatives *f, and *f into the multiply-articulated 
pharyngeal/laryngeals *{h, and *{f respectively. Colarusso (1981:516) cites a 
similar development in the Ashkharwa dialect of Abkhaz. These 
pharyngeal/laryngeals, as also the voiceless laryngeal fricative *h, contained the 
feature [low] as part of the simultaneous bundle of features characterizing these 
sounds, These were the so-called “a-coloring laryngeals”. It was at the end of this 
stage of development that the Anatolian languages became separated from the main 
speech community. In Anatolian, the laryngeals *? and *h were lost. 

In early post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, *? and *h were lost initially 
before vowels, while *h > *h and *{f > *A > *h in the same environment. In later 
post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European (“Disintegrating Indo-European”), all 
laryngeals first merged into *h. *h (from earlier *4h and * $4) was then lost initially 
before vowels (except in Pre-Proto-Armenian) and medially between an 
immediately preceding vowel and a following non-syllabic. This latter change 
caused the compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels: 


eH > & 
oHC > OC 
aHC > aC 
iu#C > «6 
wHC > aC 
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I assume that the single remaining laryngeal, *h, ‘was, at first, preserved in all other 
positions and that it had a syllabic allophone when between two non-syllabics — 
this may be written *}. It is on the basis of the Armenian evidence that I assume 
this single remaining laryngeal to have been the voiceless laryngeal fricative [h]. 
Szemerényi (1967:89—90), Vaillant (1950:241—246), and Zgusta (1951:428— 
472) also agree that, in its final stage of development, Proto-Indo-European had 
only a single laryngeal and that that laryngeal was a voiceless laryngeal fricative. 
See also Collinge 1970b:67—101 and Hammerich 1948. 

In closing, we may note that many of the developments posited here for the 
Proto-Indo-European laryngeals are similar to developments found in Coptic (cf. 
Greenberg 1969:183—184). 


4.2, THE TRADITIONAL VOICELESS ASPIRATES 


According to the Neogrammarian reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system, the stop system was characterized by a four-way contrast of 
(1) plain (that is, unaspirated) voiceless stops, (2) aspirated voiceless stops, (3) 
plain (that is, unaspirated) voiced stops, and (4) aspirated voiced stops (cf. 
Brugmann 1904:52), thus: 


1 2 3 4 

P ph b bh (labial) 

t th od dh — (dental) 

K fh 8 8h (palatal) 

q qh g gh (pure velar) 


g qth gt @h —(labiovelar) 
The traditional voiceless aspirates (series 2 above) were originally posited by the 
‘Neogrammarians on the basis of the following correspondences from Indo-Iranian, 
Armenian, and Greek: 


Sanskrit Avestan Tranian Armenian Greek 


ph £ £ ph 9 
th 8 8 fh t 
kh x x x x 


In the remaining daughter languages, the traditional voiceless aspirates and plain 
(unaspirated) voiceless stops have the same treatment. In Slavic, there are a small 
number of examples in which *k! appears to become *x. These examples are best 
explained as borrowings, most likely from Iranian (cf. Carlton 1991:95). In 
Armenian, the dental voiceless aspirate and plain voiceless dental stop have the 
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same treatment (except after r), and the same appears to have also been the case in 
Greek, at least superficially. 

Current thinking on the part of a great many Indo-Europeanists is that the 
traditional voiceless aspirates are not to be reconstructed for the Indo-European 
parent language, being secondarily derived in the daughter languages, and, in a 
great many cases, it is clear that the reflexes found in the daughter languages can 
indeed be secondarily derived from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus a 
following laryngeal (as first suggested in 1891 by Ferdinand de Saussure in a paper 
read before the Société de Linguistique de Paris [cf. de Saussure 1892 and 
1922:603; Sturtevant 1942:83, §78]). 


*pH > — Sanskrit ph, etc. 
tH > Sanskrit rh, etc. 
*kH > — Sanskrit kh, etc. 


As far as the alleged Greek reflex of the traditional dental voiceless aspirate is 
concerned, we are mostly dealing, in the available Greek examples, with forms in 
which an earlier laryngeal did not occur in the position directly following the dental 
stop. In the Sanskrit cognates, on the other hand, there was an earlier laryngeal in 
this position, and this has left a trace in the form of aspiration. A couple of 
examples will illustrate the difference between Greek and Sanskrit here: 


1, Greek mhatbg ‘wide, broad, flat, level’ (< Pre-Greek *pjfii-s) versus Sanskrit 
prthi-h ‘wide, broad’ (< Pre-Sanskrit *pjtFhi-s). There simply was no laryngeal 
in the Pre-Greek ancestor of the Greek form, and, hence, there is no aspiration 
in Greek. Cf. Burrow 1973:72. 

2. Greek (Doric) fotéu ‘I stand’ (< Pre-Greek *si-steA-mi *[si-staA-mi]) versus 
Sanskrit tisthati ‘stands’ (< Pre-Sanskrit *(s)ti-stA-eti). Here, Greek has full- 
grade of the root, and Sanskrit has zero-grade. Cf. Burrow 1973:72; Cowgill 
1965:172; Sturtevant 1942:83, §78a. 


There is, however, at least one example in which Greek 6 corresponds to Sanskrit 
th, namely, the second singular perfect ending found, for instance, in Greek (F)oto- 
Qa ‘you know’, Sanskrit vét-tha ‘you know’ from earlier *-‘de *[-tAa]. Cf. Beekes 
1969:181; Cowgill 1965:171—172 and 172—173; Sturtevant 1942:46f, §42f, and 
83, §78a. 

Unfortunately, the laryngeal explanation does not account for the origin of all 
examples of voiceless aspirates in the daughter languages. There are several words 
of onomatopoeic origin that contain reflexes of earlier voiceless aspirates. Among 
these are (cf. Meillet 1984:80—81): 


1. Sanskrit kdkhati ‘laughs’; Armenian xaxank' ‘guffaw’; Greek xayéto ‘I 
laugh’; Old Church Slavic xoxote ‘guffaw’; Latin cachinné ‘I laugh’. 

2. Sanskrit phiit-karoti ‘puffs, blows’; Armenian p"uk! ‘breath, puff’; Greek boa 
(< *gbtia) ‘a pair of bellows’; Lithuanian piisti ‘to blow (air)’. 
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A laryngeal explanation is to be ruled out here. Even though laryngeals cannot 
account for the presence of aspiration in these forms, the treatment is identical to 
that occurring in the examples where the reflexes of earlier voiceless aspirates are to 
be derived, at the Proto-Indo-European level, from clusters of voiceless stop plus a 
following laryngeal. 

Since there is no evidence that the traditional voiceless aspirates were involved. 
in marking distinctive contrasts at the Proto-Indo-European level and since these 
sounds can be mostly secondarily derived in the Indo-European daughter languages, 
there is little justification for reconstructing the traditional voiceless aspirates as a 
separate series in the Indo-European parent language. 


4.3. THE TRADITIONAL PLAIN (UNASPIRATED) VOICELESS STOPS 


On the basis of the reflexes found in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic, The 
Neogrammarians (as well as August Schleicher before them) posited a series of 
plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops for series 1 at the Proto-Indo-European level. 
The evidence of Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian (along with the poorly-attested 
Phrygian), however, points to the presence of aspiration in this series in Proto-Indo- 
European. Two explanations were available to the Neogrammarians to account for 
the reflexes found in the various daughter languages: (A) loss of aspiration in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic or (B) secondary development of 
aspiration in Germanic, Celtic, Armenian, and Phrygian. The Neogrammarians 
chose the second alternative (cf., for example, Meillet 1967:118—119 and 
1984:91—92), and this view has been followed by most scholars until fairly 
recently. However, the first alternative should not be so quickly dismissed. Let us 
take a closer look at the developments found in the daughter languages. 

In Germanic, the traditional plain voiceless stops are represented by voiceless 
fricatives, which are assumed to have developed from earlier voiceless aspirates (cf. 
Meillet 1984:91), thus: 


Traditional Pre- Proto- 
Indo-European Germanic Germanic 
Pp > ph > f 
t = th > t) 
k > fh > x 
q > = x 
qe > gu > Pad 


It should be noted that the traditional voiceless stops were retained unchanged in 
Germanic when preceded by *s: *sp, *st, *sk > *sp, *st, *sk. *t was also retained 
unchanged when preceded by another voiceless stop (> fricative): *pt, *kt > *ft, *yt. 
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Ata later date, medial (and final) *f, *0, *y, *yw, together with *s, became the 
voiced fricatives *f, *d, *y, *yw, and *z respectively except between vowels when 
the accent fell on the contiguous preceding syllable (Verner’s Law). 

In Celtic, the traditional plain voiceless stops are assumed to have developed 
into voiceless aspirates, thus: 


Traditional Proto- 
Indo-European Celtic 
P > ph 
t > th 
k > kh 
q > @ 
qe > quh 


The labial member was eventually lost, thus: 
p> h>@ 


The Armenian developments can be explained by assuming that in Pre-Armenian 
Proto-Indo-European, series 1 was voiceless and aspirated, series 2 were clusters of 
voiceless stop plus a following laryngeal, series 3 was glottalized, and series 4 was 
voiced and aspirated: 


Pre-Armenian Armenian 
1 2 cd 4 1 2 3 4 
ph pH p’ bh >  h(w,@)ph p — b(w) 
of tH ft dh > th e ft ad 
kyh ky gyh > s c ji@ 
kh kK OU gh > kh x k g6,9 


In Armenian, some of the reflexes of series 1 merged with the reflexes of series 2. 
This happened in the case of the onomatopoeic terms discussed above, where, for 
example, earlier *p" and *k! became p! and x respectively in Armenian as if from 
earlier *pH and *kH (this also occurred for all reflexes of series 1 in Sanskrit and 
Greek). In like manner, the aspiration of series 1 was preserved in Armenian after 
initial s-. *f* and *H have mostly merged in Armenian, though earlier *r/ became 
rd, while *rtH became rt" (cf. Meillet 1984:79). 

Thus, the Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian developments can be explained by 
assuming that series 1 was voiceless and aspirated at the Proto-Indo-European level, 
that is to say, it is not necessary to posit earlier plain voiceless stops to account for 
the developments in these branches. Armenian is particularly important in that it has 
preserved the contrast between the older voiceless aspirates (series 1) and those that 
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developed at a later date from former clusters of voiceless stop plus a following 
laryngeal (series 2). 

In Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic, series 1 is represented by plain 
(unaspirated) voiceless stops. This, however, is not the original patterning but is, 
rather, an innovation. Here, Armenian provides the key to understanding 
developments in these branches. On the basis of the Armenian (along with 
Germanic and Celtic) evidence, series 1 may be assumed to have originally been 
voiceless and aspirated. Furthermore, following the views of Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, 
it may be assumed that the aspiration was phonemically non-distinctive. There were 
thus two allophones, one with aspiration, and one without: 


pho~ oP 
how t 
ko~ Ok 
kwh 7 kw 


In Sanskrit, the allophones of series 1 became phonemic — the aspirated allophone 
appeared in onomatopoeia and after initial s-, while the plain (unaspirated) 
allophones appeared in all other environments. A few examples will illustrate the 
treatment of series 1 after s- in Sanskrit: 


1, Sanskrit sphurdti ‘to dart, to bound, to rebound, to spring; to tremble, to throb, 
to quiver, to palpitate, to twitch (as nerves of the arm), to struggle’, spharati ‘to 
expand, to diffuse widely’: Armenian sp'rem ‘to spread, to scatter’, pharat 
‘scattered’. 

2. Sanskrit s/hdgati ‘to cover, to hide, to conceal’: Greek otéya (and téya) ‘to 
cover closely (so as to keep water either out or in)’; Latin fegd ‘to cover’. 

3. Sanskrit skhdlami ‘to stumble, to stick fast, to go wrong’: Armenian sxalim ‘to 
go wrong, to stumble, to err, to sin’. 


Emonds (1972:120) also assumes that the voiceless aspirates found in Indic, Greek, 
and Armenian have developed from series 1: 


Finally, NIE [New Indo-European] allows us to view the development of the 
tense, voiceless aspirates in Indic and Greek in new light. I am not denying, 
however, that credible theories about their origin have been advanced in terms 
of TIE [Traditional Indo-European] (by the introduction of laryngeals, etc.). 
However, the presence of voiceless aspirates in NIE (the ph-series) suggests as 
one possibility an imperfect operation of LAX or Z2 in just those languages 
where some laxing took place, but in which all aspirated stops were not 
eliminated by CG. (By “imperfect operation”, I mean the existence of a dialect 
in which the rule failed to operate, the dialect later dying out after contributing 
a number of “exceptions” to the previously completed historical change.) 

If such imperfect operation of Z2 took place, it would account for Indic 
and Greek ph’s that correspond to p’s in the central group and ph’s in 
Germanic... The fact that the ph’s and x’s that occur in Armenian (and Slavic) 
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examples do not correspond to the regular development of NIE ph and kh in 
those languages supports the notion that “imperfect operation” of Z2 should 
be reinterpreted as reintroduction of words from a dialect that did not undergo 
Z2 (or other rules that affected Armenian and Slavic development of ph and 
kh). 


Whereas Emonds sees the voiceless aspirated reflexes of series 1 (instead of the 
expected plain voiceless stops) that appear in Sanskrit, Greek, and Armenian as due 
to borrowings, I see them as the natural result of the phonemicization of the 
allophones of this series in each of these dialects themselves. 

We can now return to the question of the choices that were available to the 
‘Neogrammarians: (A) loss of aspiration in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic 
or (B) secondary development of aspiration in Germanic, Celtic, and Armenian. In 
view of the theory proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy, it is not so much a question 
of loss or retention as it is of the phonemicization and generalization of the 
allophones of series | in the various daughter languages, though Germanic, Celtic, 
and Armenian come closer to the original patteming than do those daughter 
languages in which series 1 is represented by plain voiceless stops, since the 
aspirated allophones seem to have been primary at the Proto-Indo-European level. 
In this sense, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Baltic, and Slavic have innovated by 
generalizing the unaspirated allophones of series 1 (for details on the developments 
leading to loss of aspiration in these daughter languages, cf. Suzuki 1985a:285— 
294; see also Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:35—80 and 1995.1:31—70). 


Correspondences: 
P 
Avestan Pp 
Albanian P 
Armenian hw@® th 
Old Church Slavic p 
Lithuanian. P 
Gothic fb 
Old Irish @ tth cch cch ech 
Oscan p t ck ck Pp 
Latin Pp t c c que 
Greek rt % Kx K RtK 
Tocharian Pp tets kg kg kukg 
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4.4. THE TRADITIONAL VOICED ASPIRATES 


According to the traditional reconstruction, series 4 is assumed to have been voiced 
and aspirated in Proto-Indo-European. The evidence for voicing is overwhelming 
(ndo-Iranian, Albanian, Armenian, Germanic, Celtic, Baltic, and Slavic), while that 
for aspiration is limited, coming from Indo-Aryan, Greek, Italic, and Armenian. 
Indeed, for this last group of languages, the assumption that this series was voiced 
and aspirated in their immediate ancestors is the only reasonable way to account for 
later developments in each of them. For the remaining daughter languages, 
however, it is not necessary to set up voiced aspirates in their immediate ancestors 
since later developments in these languages can be accounted for by setting up 
earlier plain (unaspirated) voiced stops. In view of these considerations, I assume 
that voiced aspirates appeared at a very late stage and that they arose only in the 
Disintegrating Indo-European dialects that developed into Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
Italic, and Armenian. 

Gamkrelidze—Ivanov assume that series 4 was voiced and aspirated in Proto- 
Indo-European. They point out, however, that the feature of aspiration was 
phonemically irrelevant and that this series could appear either with or without 
aspiration depending upon the paradigmatic alternation of root morphemes. 
Specifically, the distributional patterning of the allophones was as follows (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1976:404), though only in Indo-Iranian (Indo-Aryan) and Greek — 
Grassmann’s Law did not operate elsewhere (cf. Hamp 1989:210—211; Hamp 
states that Grassmann’s Law arose independently in Greek, on the one hand, and in 
Indic [but not Iranian], on the other, and points out that it did not occur in 
Armenian): 


In particular, when phonemes of [series 4] co-occurred in a root, one of the 
units was realized as an aspirate, the other as a non-aspirate. Thus, e.g., a root 
morpheme /*bbeud-/ would be manifested as [*beyd®-] or [*bheud-] according 
to the paradigmatic alternations of the morpheme. Grassmann’s Law should be 
accordingly interpreted not as a deaspiration rule operating independently in 
Indo-Iranian and Greek, but as a rule of allophonic variations, still at the Proto- 
Indo-European level, of the phonemes of [series 4]. 

The same assumption could easily, and in a natural way, account for the 
phenomena described by Bartholomae’s Law. A morphemic sequence of 
/*bhudb-/ and /*-tho-/ would be realized as [*bud-] + [*-to-] > [*budtho-] (in 
accordance with the rule of non-cooccurrence in a sequence, either distant or in 
contact, of two aspirated allophones), this yielding Old Indian buddha, by 
progressive assimilation on the feature of voice. 


In Italic, however, the development of series 4 differs from what is found in 
Sanskrit and Greek. As in Greek, the voiced aspirates were, at first, devoiced, 
resulting in voiceless aspirates. Then, these voiceless aspirates became voiceless 
fricatives, thus (cf. Sihler 1995:139—141; Buck 1933:118; Palmer 1954:227—230; 
Lindsay 1894:279—302): 
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bho > pho > 9 > f 
@ > tf > 8 > f 
gh > kh > x > h 
gvh > kwh > yr > if 


In Latin (but not Oscan and Umbrian), the voiceless fricatives were preserved 
initially, but, medially, they first developed into the corresponding voiced fricatives, 
which then yielded voiced stops (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984.1:64—65 and 
1995.1:57—58). 


Correspondences: 
Proto-Indo-European *ph 
Sanskrit bh 
Avestan b 
Albanian b 
Armenian bw 

[ Old Church Slavic b 
Lit 7 

adiniaiag b da g 

Gothic b d g g w 
Old Irish b d g g g 
Oscan f s; h h £ 
Latin fb fd hgf hgf fv gu 
Greek g 8 x % 90x 
Tocharian p tots kg kg kukg 


4.5. THE TRADITIONAL PLAIN (UNASPIRATED) VOICED STOPS 


In an important study on the hierarchical correlation of elements in a phonological 
system, Gamkrelidze (1978:9—46) has shown that stops and fricatives arrange 
themselves into definite hierarchical relationships based upon their relative 
frequency of occurrence. The more common, more usual, more frequent a sound, 
the Jess marked it is in relationship to other sounds, which are less common, less 
usual, less frequent, that is, more marked. The various hierarchies established by 
Gamkrelidze were arrived at by investigating the frequency distribution of sounds 
in a great number of languages. These hierarchical relationships are found to be 
characteristic of language in general and not language specific, the underlying 
reasons being phonetic — the distinctive features making up the unmarked sounds 
simply combine with each other into simultaneous bundles more easily than do the 
distinctive features making up marked sounds. Finally, Gamkrelidze notes that, 
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when there are gaps or empty slots in a system, they invariably occur at the point of 
articulation of the most highly marked member in the hierarchy. 
Following are three of the hierarchies established by Gamkrelidze: 


Least Marked Most Marked 


GQ) fl > bh > PY = hl 
2) ikl —- Ik + ki — [eg 
B) iW > Ww + WW > bl 


The arrows indicate the direction of greater markedness. In the first hierarchy, /b/ is 
the most common, most usual, most frequent, hence, least marked member; /p/ is 
less common than /b/ but more common than /p4/ and /p’/; /p*/ is less common than 
/o/ and /p/ but more common than /p’/; finally, /p’/ is the least common, hence, most 
marked member. Since gaps occur at the position of the mostly highly marked 
member, if there is a gap in this series, it will be /p’/ that will be missing. In the 
second hierarchy, on the other hand, the markedness relationship is reversed: /k’/ is 
the most common, most usual, most frequent, hence, least marked member; /k*/ is 
less common than /k’/ but more common than /k/ and /g/; /k/ is less common than 
/kb/ and /k’/ but more common than /g/; finally, /g/ is the least common, hence, 
most marked member. Since gaps occur at the position of the mostly highly marked 
member, if there is a gap in this series, it will be /g/ that will be missing here. As 
can be seen, the postvelar series (number 3 above) has the same markedness 
correlation as the velar series. 

Gamkrelidze’s findings have important implications for Proto-Indo-European. 
As pointed out in the standard handbooks, the phoneme traditionally reconstructed 
as *b was a marginal sound of extremely limited occurrence, if it even existed at all. 
As we have seen from the typological evidence discussed above, such a frequency 
distribution is not at all characteristic of /b/. Rather, the frequency distribution 
points to the original non-voiced character of this sound in Proto-Indo-European. 

Further investigation reveals other anomalies in the whole series traditionally 
reconstructed as plain voiced stops (series 3 above in the chart of the 
Neogrammarian reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European stop system [§4.2]). 
First, all of these sounds — not just *b — were characterized by a lower frequency 
of occurrence relative to the traditional plain voiceless stops (series 1) and voiced 
aspirates (series 4). Next, the plain voiced stops were rarely found in inflectional 
endings and pronouns. Finally, two plain voiced stops could not cooccur in a root. 
The frequency distribution of these sounds plus their limited role in the system in 
general makes the traditional reconstruction highly suspect from a typological point 
of view. 

These are the observations that led Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, as well as Hopper, 
to reinterpret the traditional plain voiced stops as glottalics (ejectives). Not only 
does such a reinterpretation easily account for the frequency distribution of these 
sounds, it also explains the fact that they were used only very infrequently in 
inflectional affixes and pronouns, since this type of patterning is characteristic of 
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the way ejectives behave in natural languages having such sounds. Finally, the root 
structure constraint against the cooccurrence of two ejectives in a root is found in a 
number of languages with ejectives (cf. Hopper 1973:160). 

There is no uniform treatment of the ejectives in the Indo-European daughter 
languages. In some cases, plain voiceless stops are found, while in others, there are 
plain voiced stops. To understand the types of changes ejectives can undergo, the 
developments found in the Afrasian daughter languages may be looked at. The 
following developments are attested (using the dentals for purposes of illustration): 


1. Deglottalization: *¢’ > ¢ (Neo-Aramaic dialect of Tiir-‘Abdin and Ancient 
Egyptian). 

2. Voicing: */’ > *d'> *d > d (initially in the Southern Cushitic languages Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa, and K’wadza and medially in the East Chadic language 
Tumak). 

3. Retention: */’> ¢’ (modern South Arabian languages and the Semitic languages 
of Ethiopia). 

4. Pharyngealization: *1’> /, d? (Arabic and the Berber languages). 

5. Voicing to implosive: *¢’ > d (Proto-Chadic and Proto-East Cushitic). 

6. Voicing to retroflex: *t’> *d'> d (Somali). 


According to Colarusso (1975:82—83 and 1981:479—480), in some dialects of the 
Northwest Caucasian language Abaza, plain voiced stops correspond to ejectives in 
Standard Abaza. Colarusso suggests that the ejectives may have passed through the 
following progression: glottalized > creaky voice > full voice (see also 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1973:154). In support of this suggestion, Colarusso notes 
that the ejective series has creaky voicing in Kabardian. For more information on 
the major phonological processes involving ejectives, cf. Fallon 2002. Fallon 
devotes a whole chapter to a discussion of ejective voicing (Chapter 6). Here, he 
also provides empirical support for the Glottalic Theory of Proto-Indo-European 
consonantism. 

The Germanic, Armenian, Tocharian, and Anatolian developments are 
straightforward: deglottalization. In Baltic, Slavic, Celtic, and Albanian, the 
glottalics merged with the traditional voiced aspirates. In Indo-Iranian, Greek, and 
Italic, however, the glottalics became plain voiced stops but did not merge with the 
voiced aspirates (that is, series 3 and 4 remained distinct in these branches). The 
developments in the individual daughter languages are discussed in detail in 
Chapter 5 of this book. 

As noted above, the sound traditionally reconstructed as *b may have been 
non-existent in Proto-Indo-European. Under the revised interpretation, this would 
have been a labial ejective *p’. Had this sound existed in the Indo-European parent 
language, it would have developed into b in those daughter languages that have 
changed the ejectives into voiced stops. In the case of Sanskrit (3rd sg.) pibati 
‘drinks’, Latin bibit ‘drinks’, Old Irish ibid ‘drinks’, from Proto-Indo-European 
*phi-ph?-ethi (traditional *pi-p2,eti), there is direct evidence for such a 
development. While it is common for languages having ejectives to have a gap at 
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the point of articulation of the labial member, no known natural language with a 
voicing contrast in stops has a gap at the point of articulation of the voiced labial. 
Since the normal development of the Disintegrating Indo-European phonological 
system in Greek, Italic, and Indo-Iranian would have created such a gap, a voiced 
labial was introduced in these branches by various means. In Greek, the glottalized 
labiovelar *k’" developed into 5 (written 8) under certain conditions. This is the 
regular development in Oscan and Umbrian. In Latin, b arose from medial *f and 
from earlier *@ when before or after r, before /, or after w. In Indo-Aryan, b arose 
from bh through the change described by Grassmann’s Law. Finally, the gap was 
also filled in all three branches through borrowings. 

Under the traditional reconstruction, the Germanic and Armenian “sound 
shifts” are anomalous (for discussion, cf. Meillet 1967:116—124 and 1984:89— 
96). Nothing quite the same exists in any of the other daughter languages (except 
the poorly-attested Phrygian). There is, of course, Tocharian, but the changes there 
are different in that the opposition between the traditional plain voiceless, plain 
voiced, and voiced aspirated stops is completely eliminated (cf. Adams 1988:36— 
43; Fortson 2004:353—354; Krause—Thomas 1960:64; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:76), while in Germanic and Armenian, the opposition remains intact. The 
Germanic and Armenian developments cannot have been due to a common 
innovation since there is no indication that these two branches were ever in contact. 
Under the new reconstruction proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, these 
branches are to be seen as relic areas. In fact, they provide a key piece of evidence 
in support of the Glottalic Theory. 


Correspondences: 


b d 

| Avestan | d 
Albanian | ddh 

Armenian | t 

Old Church Slavic | d 

Lithuanian d 

Gothic t 


Old Irish. 


a 


eloalala 


a 


Tocharian 


ra folslolopalolafalalo 
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4.6. THE GUTTURALS (TECTALS) 


Pre-divisional Proto-Indo-European may be assumed to have had two types of 
gutturals: (A) plain velars and (B) labiovelars. The latter type was characterized by 
a secondary articulation of labialization that served to maximize the distinction 
between this series and the plain velars. 

It has often been assumed that Proto-Indo-European had three guttural series: 
(A) palatals (palatovelars), (B) velars, and (C) labiovelars. This theory, however, is 
without foundation. In the first place, such a theory would force us to assume that 
there was a common innovation in the Proto-Indo-European antecedent of the 
centum languages in which the palatals merged with the velars. There is absolutely 
no evidence whatsoever that such a merger has taken place. Furthermore, the 
palatals can be shown to have become phonemic only in the Proto-Indo-European 
antecedent of the satem languages (cf. Lehmann 1952:8; Meillet 1964:94—95). 
Finally, it is not necessary to set up a third series to account for cases in which 
velars in the satom languages correspond to velars in the centum languages, since 
these examples can be accounted for equally well by assuming just two series (cf. 
Burrow 1973:76—77). This subject is discussed with great lucidity by Meillet 
(1964:93—94), who notes that the cases in which velars in the centum languages 
correspond to velars in the satam languages occur in certain specific environments: 
(A) before *a, (B) before *r, (C) after *s, and (D) at the end of roots, especially 
after *v. Meillet sums up his discussion of the gutturals by noting that the velars 
were simply preserved in certain positions and palatalized in others. 

In his cross-linguistic study of palatalization, Bhat (1978:60—67) discusses 
palatalizing environments. He notes: 


The most prominent environment that could induce palatalization in a 
consonant is a following front vowel (especially the high- and mid-front 
unrounded vowels i and e), and a following palatal semivowel (yod). These are 
reported to be effective in palatalizing a preceding consonant in almost all of 
the languages examined by us. A following yod is more effective on apicals, 
whereas a following vowel, especially stressed, is more effective on velars... 

Velars may also be palatalized by a following low front vowel, as for 
example, in ENGLISH (before 2, @) and in FRENCH (dialectally before a 
also). In RUSSIAN, all consonants were palatalized before «... Similarly, the 
apicals may be palatalized by a following high back vowel or semivowel as 
seen in PAPAGO, TEPEHUAN, BASQUE, and others... 

There are only a limited number of instances in which a front vowel (or high 
back vowel) is reported to have palatalized a following consonant. 


That is to say that, while the palatalization of following consonants by front vowels 
(or high back vowels) does in fact occur (Bhat discusses several examples), it is a ~ 
far less frequently attested phenomenon than the palatalization of preceding 
consonants. Bhat (1978:66—67) also discusses the fact that certain environments 
may block palatalization: 
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a. We have noted only two environments that could be specified as 
capable of blocking palatalization. They are (A) an apical trill or tap, and (2) a 
retroflex consonant. Both these could prevent palatalization of a velar 
consonant, that is, they could block the tongue fronting tendency of a given 
environment... 

b. However, in the case of apical sibilants, r appears to induce 
palatalization (rising)... 

c. There are a few additional environments that appear to block 
palatalization, as for example, a following uvular fricative in EASTERN 
ARMENIAN..., a following t or s in AKAN..., or the occurrence of initial 
position in AMHARIC... 


Palatalization of velars is an extremely common phenomenon and can be observed 
in the historical development of many languages. We can take the developments in 
the Romance languages as an example. Classical Latin had the following gutturals: 


Velars: c,k /k/ g /g/ 
Labiovelars: qu /ky/ gu /g¥/ 


Somewhere around the beginning of the third century CE, /k/ and /g/ were 
palatalized to /k¥/ and /gy/ respectively before, a, ae, é, i, and 7 (cf. Elcock 
1960:53—55). /k¥/ and /g¥/ then became /t¥/ and /d¥/ respectively and then /ts¥/ and 
/4z9/. /ts¥/ developed into French /s/, Spanish (Castilian) /0/ (dialectal /s/), 
Portuguese /s/, Italian /t8/, and Romanian /t8/. It should be noted that Sardinian is a 
relic area in which /k/ and /g/ were not palatalized. /dz¥/ developed into French /Z/, 
Spanish /j/, Portuguese /2/, Italian /dZ/, and Romanian /dz/. 

There has also been a general delabialization of /k¥/ and /g¥/ in the Romance 
languages, especially before front vowels. For details about the development of the 
gutturals in the Romance languages, cf. Elcock 1960:52—55; Harris—Vincent 
(eds.) 1988:38—40 and 1997:38—40; Mendeloff 1969:16—31; Posner 1996:110— 
115. 

The comparative evidence allows us to reconstruct the following phonemic 
gutturals for Pre-divisional Proto-Indo-European: 


Plain velars: kook 
Labiovelars: kwh = k’w gwh 


The Anatolian data — especially the Hittite data — are particularly important here, 
Hittite shows no trace of either palatalization of the velars or of delabialization of 
the labiovelars (cf. Bomhard 1976:218—220, Kronasser 1956:64—68, and 
Sturtevant 1951:55—59 for examples). There is some evidence from the Luwian 
branch, however, that the velars may have had non-phonemic palatalized 
allophones in certain environments in Proto-Anatolian (cf. Melchert 1994a:251— 
252 [for Luwian] and 303 [for Lycian]). That these allophones were not phonemic 
in Proto-Anatolian is shown by their reflexes in Hittite as opposed to Luwian. In 
Hittite, the gutturals have the same treatment regardless of their environment. The 
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developments found in the Luwian branch, then, may be regarded as an innovation 
specific to that branch and not representative of the Proto-Anatolian situation. On 
this basis, we can say with some confidence that Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo- 
European had only two phonemic guttural series and that the phonemicization of a 
separate palatal series and the delabialization of the labiovelars must have taken 
place after the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech 
community. 

The gutturals probably developed as follows: At an early date, possibly even 
before the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community, 
the velars developed non-phonemic palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels as well as before *y. At a later date, these allophones were 
analogically extended to the environment of apophonic *o as well (and perhaps in 
some cases even to *a). In the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the 
satam languages, the labiovelars were — perhaps only partially at first — 
delabialized. The newly delabialized labiovelars merged with the unpalatalized 
allophones of the plain velars. This change brought about the phonemicization of 
the palatalized allophones of the plain velars since both palatalized and 
unpalatalized velars (the latter from earlier labiovelars) were now found in the 
vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. Thus, the Disintegrating Indo- 
European antecedent of the satom languages had the following gutturals: 


Palatals (palatovelars): kyh ky gyh 
Plain velars: [ke [ xk mz, 


Labiovelars: kwh [ kw Le 


These changes probably began in the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of 
Indo-Iranian and then spread outward to Pre-Baltic, Pre-Slavic, Pre-Armenian, and 
Pre-Albanian (cf. Szemerényi 1972a:129). The fact that the various satom 
languages sometimes show a different treatment for the labiovelars as opposed to 
the plain velars seems to indicate that the delabialization of the labiovelars may not 
have been carried through to completion until after the emergence of the individual 
satom daughter languages (cf. Szemerényi 1972a:128). Since the labiovelars did not 
become delabialized in the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedents of the centum 
languages, there was no impetus for the phonemicization of the palatals in these 
languages. 

Even though the Guttural Theory outlined above cannot explain every example, 
it has, nevertheless, the advantage of being able to account for the greatest number 
of developments. Moreover, it is fully compatible with everything we know about 
sound change and has historically-attested parallels in natural languages. Cf. 
Georgiev 1966:22—34 and 1981:41—62, Meillet 1964:91—95 and 1967:68—73, . 
and Pulju 1995:22—43 for essentially the same conclusions about the development 
of the gutturals — see also Lehmann 1993:100—101, §5.2.3. 

Postvelars (or uvulars) have also been posited for Proto-Indo-European by 
several prominent scholars, such as, for example, Normier (1977:174—175) and 
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Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1984.I:129—134 and 1995.I:111—114). In my opinion, 
these theories are not without merit. However, since I do not at present believe that 
there were more than three guttural series — palatovelars, plain velars and 
labiovelars — at any time in the prehistory of Proto-Indo-European that can be 
recovered by a comparison of the extant daughter languages, the postvelars, if they 
ever existed, must have been lost at some time well before the earliest period of 
Proto-Indo-European proper. 


4.7, RESONANTS 


The resonants could function as syllabics or non-syllabics depending upon their 
environment. They were non-syllabic (1) when between vowels or initially before 
vowels, (2) when preceded by a vowel and followed by a consonant, and (3) when 
preceded by a consonant and followed by a vowel. 

The resonants became syllabic when the stress-conditioned loss of former 
contiguous vowels left them between two non-syllabics: 


CVRCV > CaRCV > CRCV 
For a fuller discussion of the patterning of the resonants, cf. Edgerton 1943 and 
1962; Meillet 1964:105—126; Fortson 2004:55—56; Horowitz 1974; Brugmann 
1904:109—138; Lehmann 1952:10—14; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:167—170; 
Szemerényi 1996:105—110; Beekes 1995:135—137. 


Correspondences: 


Proto-Indo-European *m *n al *r 
Sanskrit m n rl r 
Avestan m n r r 
Albanian m n 1 r 
Armenian m n lt ri 
Old Church Slavic m n 1 i 
Lithuanian m n i r 
Gothic m-n n 1 r 
Old Irish m n 1 r 
Oscan m n 1 uF 
Latin m a 1 ft 
Greek pv v nr p 
Tocharian mm nim lly r 
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4.8. THE VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


The first attempt to reconstruct the Proto-Indo-European vowel system was made 
by August Schleicher. Schleicher’s system was as follows (1876:11): 


Original Vowel First Increment Second Increment 
a-grade a ata=aa 
i-grade i ati=ai 
u-grade u a+u=au atau=au 


Even though Schleicher’s system, which was modeled after that of Old Indic, was 
able to account for many of the developments found in the daughter languages, 
there remained many unsolved problems, and his system did not endure the 
onslaughts of a series of brilliant discoveries made in the seventies of the nineteenth 
century by a younger generation of scholars, the so-called “Neogrammarians” 
(Junggrammatiker). 

Perhaps the most important discovery of the Neogrammarian period was the 
“Law of Palatals” (cf. Collinge 1985:133—142), according to which an original *k, 
for example, developed into c in Old Indic under the influence of a following *é, *¥, 
or *y, This discovery firmly established the primacy of the vowel systems found in 
the European daughter languages and proved that the Indo-Iranian system had 
resulted from an innovation in which original *&, *3, and *d had merged into *d. 
Also important was the demonstration by the Neogrammarians that the Indo- 
European parent language had syllabic liquids and nasals. 

According to the Neogrammarians (see especially Brugmann 1904:66—99 and 
Hibschmann 1885), Proto-Indo-European had the following vowel system: 


Monophthongs: e ° a i u ° 
& 5 a T a 
Diphthongs: ej of ah oi eu ou ay oy 
oS Ca ay 
Semivowels: i u G2) 
Liquids and Nasals: 1 r m n fi BR 
Syllabic Liquids and Nasals: ] t m Q fi R 
q t SP G Gf § 


Throughout the greater part of the twentieth century, the Neogrammarian view was 
steadily attacked. It was dealt its first major blow in 1927 with Kurylowicz’s 
demonstration that one of de Saussure’s “coefficients consonantiques” was 
preserved in Hittite. In one fell swoop, the so-called “original” long vowels (as well 
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as the long syllabic liquids and nasals) were eliminated as was *a, which was taken 
to result from *e when next to an “a-coloring” laryngeal. The next to go were the 
diphthongs, which were reanalyzed as clusters of vowel plus non-syllabic resonant 
and non-syllabic resonant plus vowel (cf. Lehmann 1952:10—14). The independent 
status of *i and *u had early been questioned by Meillet (1964:118—122), who 
regarded them as the syllabic forms of *y (*i) and *w (*w) respectively. Finally, a 
strict adherence to Hirt’s ablaut and accentuation theories made it possible to 
eliminate apophonic *o, which was taken to result from an earlier *e when the 
accent was shifted from the *e to another syllable (cf. Burrow 1973:112—113; Hirt 
1921:173—179; Lehmann 1952:109—110). By applying all of these theories, it 
became possible to reduce the Proto-Indo-European vowel system to a single 
member: *e, 

It should be made clear that this extreme view was never universally accepted, 
In fact, it was vigorously attacked by several scholars, including Roman Jakobson 
(1971[1957]:528), who soberly noted: “The one-vowel picture of Proto-Indo- 
European finds no support in the recorded languages of the world.” See also 
Trubetzkoy 1969:96. 

In 1967, Szemerényi, relying heavily on typological data to support his 
arguments, reinstated all of the vowels reconstructed by the Neogrammarians: 


e ° a i u E) 
é 6 a T a 


Szemerényi (1967:97, fn. 91), however, ignores the diphthongs, “whose phonemic 
status is disputed”. I fully support Szemerényi’s views on the vowels and would 
reconstruct an identical system for the Proto-Indo-European antecedent of the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Bomhard 1979a:72). 

Proto-Indo-European, as also, for example, Proto-Kartvelian, Northwest 
Caucasian, and Proto-Semitic, was characterized by an interchange of vocalic 
elements that could occur in any syllable. This interchange, which is commonly 
called “ablaut” or “vowel gradation”, was partially correlated with the position of 
the accent and with distinctions between grammatical categories (cf. Burrow 
1973:108—117). The fundamental vowel was *e, which could be changed to *o 
under certain conditions. Under other conditions, however, the vowel could either 
be reduced or even lost altogether. Finally, the position of the fundamental vowel 
could change — this type of alternation is known as “Schwebeablaut” (for details, 
cf. Anttila 1969). An example here would be *k’en-u ‘knee’ (cf. Hittite gi-e-nu 
‘knee’; Latin genu ‘knee’), as opposed to *k’n-ew- also ‘knee’ (cf. Gothic kniu 
‘knee’; Old Icelandic kné ‘knee’; Old English cnéo ‘knee’). 

Several gradation series are traditionally distinguished, and the general scheme 
may be represented as follows (cf. Beekes 1995:164—167; Brugmann 1904:138— 
150; Buck 1933:106—117; Fortson 2004:73—76; Hirt 1900 and 1921; 
Hitibschmann 1885:71—180; Kurytowicz 1956 and 1968:199—333; Meier-Brigger 
2003:144—152; Meillet 1964:153—168; Sihler 1995:108—135; Szemerényi 
1996:83—93; Watkins 1998:51—53): 
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I. Short Vowel Gradation: 


Lengthened-Grade Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 
A 8-3 e~o 2 @ 
B. by ~ by ey ~ oy i,eyV CiyV) y 
bw ~ ow ew ~ ow u, owV (> uwV) w 
ém~ om em~om m, amV (mmV) m 
én~6n en~ on a, onV (gnV) n 
a~al eal~ol }alV div) 1 
&~ or er~or p erV (rv) r 
Cc. a~o 2 @ 
D. ay i, oyV C iyV) y 
aw u, owV (> uwV) w 


IL. Long Vowel Gradation: 


BE B~5 h 
F. 3 h 
G. a~d h 


The most common vowel was *e, and the most common gradation pattern was the 
*e ~ *o contrast. The vowel *a was of relatively low statistical frequency and, at 
least according to Meillet (1964:154), did not take part in the regular gradation 
patterning. It should be pointed out, however, that several rare examples of an *a ~ 
*o contrast are attested in the non-Anatolian daughter languages, one probable 
example being: 


Greek dy ‘to lead, to carry, to convey, to bring’ 
Sypoc ‘any straight line: a furrow, path, etc.’ 


Colarusso (1981:499) has astutely observed: “...the PIE vowel system *e ~ *o is 
typologically utterly bizarre. Even adding *a to this system does not change this 
fact.” Perhaps the most typologically unusual thing about the Proto-Indo-European 
vowel system as traditionally reconstructed is indeed the great importance of the *e 
~ *o ablaut and the concomitant marginality of *a. Adding laryngeals only makes 
the system even more unusual since *a then becomes mostly (but not in every 
case!) a positional variant of *e. Rather, we would expect the relationship to be 
reversed. All languages surveyed by Crothers (1978:93—152) have the vowel /a/, 
and this vowel is consistently characterized by a high frequency of occurrence (cf., 
for example, the frequency counts given in Greenberg 1966a:18—19). Moreover, in 
the Kartvelian languages, Northwest Caucasian languages, and Semitic languages, 
which also exhibit ablaut either as an active process or as a relic of an earlier, fully 
functioning ablaut process, the vowel /a/ is an integral part of the ablaut system (cf. 
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Gamkrelidze 1966:80—81 for Kartvelian, Colarusso 1981:499—502 for Northwest 
Caucasian, and Kurylowicz 1962 for Semitic). Clearly, if typological evidence is to 
have any meaning, there is something wrong with the traditional reconstruction of 
the Proto-Indo-European vowel system. Yet, if the Comparative Method is to have 
any validity, there must be some truth to that reconstruction. 

This seeming conflict can be resolved quite easily, I believe. We can consider 
the traditional reconstruction to be mainly correct, but only for that form of Proto- 
Indo-European spoken immediately prior to the emergence of the non-Anatolian 
daughter languages, that is, what I call “Disintegrating Indo-European”. The vowel 
system of this form of Proto-Indo-European is by no means ancient and is the end 
product of a long, complicated evolution. 

The earliest Proto-Indo-European vowel system may have been as follows: 


Vowels: ice) u(~o) 
e ° 


(@~a 


Also the sequences: iy(~ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (ey~)ay 
iw (~ew) uw (~ ow) ew ow (ew~)aw 


I follow Pulleyblank (1965a:86—101) in his reinterpretation of the *e ~ *o ablaut 
of traditional Proto-Indo-European as an *a ~ *a ablaut. Pulleyblank mentions that 
a similar ablaut pattern exists in Kabardian. Colarusso (1981:499—S01) proposes a 
similar interpretation and also discusses possible typological parallels with the 
Northwest Caucasian languages. 

According to Hirt (1921:172—199) and those who follow his theories 
(Burrow, Lehmann, and formerly the author, for example), the oldest ablaut 
alternation was the full-grade ~ zero-grade contrast. This alternation is assumed to 
have arisen at a time when the Proto-Indo-European phonological system was 
characterized by a strong stress accent. This accent caused the weakening and loss 
of the vowels of unstressed syllables. This period may be called the Phonemic 
Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European (cf. Lehmann 1952:111—112). At a later date, 
stress became phonemically non-distinctive, and Proto-Indo-European was 
characterized by an accent system based on pitch. This period may be called the 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European (cf. Lehmann 1952:109—110). It 
was supposedly during this period that the *e ~ *o contrast came into being. *e is 
assumed to have been changed to *o when the accent was shifted from the *e to 
another syllable. These theories find support in the fact that the position of the 
accent is partially correlated with ablaut patterning in both Greek and Old Indic. 
Counter-examples are usually explained as due to analogical developments or as 
later forms that came into being after the accent lost its ability to influence the 
vowels (cf. Burrow 1973:112). 

Though Kurytowicz originally adhered to Hirt’s theories as well, he later 
(1956:36—96 and 1964b:52) tried to show that the *e ~ *o contrast existed prior to 
the development of the full-grade ~ zero-grade contrast. Kurytowicz argues that the 
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numerous counter-examples with accented *o indicate that qualitative ablaut was a 
morphological device in its own right and only superficially connected with the 
positioning of the accent. Moreover, he notes that, while vowel weakening and loss 
are closely tied to the accent, a change in vowel quality is primarily due to the 
environment — in other words, there is no cause-and-effect relationship between 
qualitative ablaut and accentuation. These are convincing arguments and are the 
primary basis for my belief that qualitative ablaut existed at the earliest 
reconstructable period of Proto-Indo-European. Moreover, Kurytowicz’s views find 
support in the data from the other Nostratic languages (note here especially 
Greenberg 1990a:12. the Indo-European e:o (i.e. e:a) Ablaut is very old and is 
part of a larger system of alternations which has correspondences in a number of 
other branches of Eurasiatic”). 

The development of *a into *e, which must have occurred fairly early since it 
is already found in Hittite, is relatively easy to explain: *e was the normal allophone 
of *a under stress, John Colarusso (personal correspondence) has informed me of a 
similar development in Ubykh and Circassian, where accented /a/ > [e]. 

We may assume that *a had a rounded allophone in certain phonetic 
environments (cf. Colarusso 1981:500), perhaps next to labiovelars as well as when 
next to *w. In late Disintegrating Indo-European, these allophones were 
reapportioned, and apophonic *a was rephonemicized as *o. That this is an 
extremely late development is shown (A) by the fact that it had not yet occurred in 
the Anatolian languages and (B) by the widespread tendency of *a and *o to have 
identical reflexes in several of the non-Anatolian daughter languages. No doubt, the 
phonemicization of apophonic *o was facilitated by the presence of non-apophonic 
*o in the system. This does not mean, however, that *a was totally eliminated. In 
fact, the vowel *a must be reconstructed as an independent phoneme distinct form 
*o for Disintegrating Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1964a:2—9, 1967:83—84, 
and 1996:135—136). Disintegrating Indo-European *a had several sources: First, it 
arose from the lowering and coloring of *e (< *4) when next to a-coloring 
laryngeals. Next, it was found in a small number of relic forms that somehow 
escaped conversion to the regular *e ~ *o ablaut patterning. Finally, in was retained 
in loanwords from other languages. 

The origin of the Proto-Indo-European long vowels has always been enigmatic. 
Many theories have been proposed, none of which has been completely convincing. 
One thing seems certain, though: the long vowels developed over a long period of 
time and had several causes. 

‘The evidence for the existence of original long vowels is meager at best, and 
there seems little reason to suppose that long vowels existed in Pre-Proto-Indo- 
European. Rather, long vowels may be assumed to have arisen solely in Proto-Indo- 
European proper. First, long vowels arose from the contraction of two short vowels. 
Though probably not frequent in the earlier stages of development, contraction 
became increasingly important, especially in the later stages of the Indo-European 
parent language and the earlier stages of the non-Anatolian daughter languages, 
when the upheavals caused by the loss of whole classes of phonemes — such as the 
laryngeals, for example — often brought two or more previously separated vowels 
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into contact. Long vowels also arose from the monophthongization of diphthongs 
and from the lengthening of short vowels to compensate for the loss of a following 
phoneme. The most important cause of compensatory lengthening was the loss of 
preconsonantal laryngeals after short vowels in Disintegrating Indo-European. 
Finally, long vowels arose by means of the analogical process known as “vrddhi” 
(cf. Burrow 1973:199—291; Kurytowicz 1968:298—307). 

In reconstructing the Proto-Indo-European phonological system, the vowels *i 
and *u are usually treated as allophones of *y (*i) and *w (*x) respectively and are 
classed with the resonants *m/*m, *n/*y, *I/*], *r/*y (cf. Lehmann 1952:10—14; 
Meillet 1964:105—126). However, as pointed out by Szemerényi (1967:82), the 
patterning of these sounds is not entirely parallel. For the earliest form of Proto- 
Indo-European, *i and *u should, in fact, be considered as independent phonemic 
entities and should be classed with the vowels rather than the resonants. The glides 
*y and *w should also be considered as independent phonemes during the early 
stages of development within Proto-Indo-European. At a later date, however, after 
various sound changes had taken place, the patterning had been modified in such a 
way that *i ~ *y and *w ~ *w were mostly in complementary distribution. Cf. 
Schmitt-Brandt 1973:79—91; Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1984.1:160—161 and 
1995.1:137—138; Szemerényi 1996:136. As further noted by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
(1984.1:164—165 and 1995.I:141—142), the changes alluded to above brought 
about a major restructuring of the functional role of the high vowels *i and *w (this 
is from the original Russian version — it differs slightly from Nichols’s 
translation): 


These phonetic and phonemic changes inevitably led to a split of the 
consonants into consonants proper and resonants (i, wu, r, /, m, m). The resonants 
had syllabic and non-syllabic allophones depending on context, while the 
consonants proper had only non-syllabic allophones (and the vowels were 
exclusively syllabic in all positions). Consequently, resonants had the feature 
value [syllabic], in contrast to consonants proper [-syllabic] and vowels 
[+syllabic]. 

These changes produced a major restructuring of the vowel system. The 
original high vowels i and w became identified with the syllabic allophones of j 
and y. Hence, they acquired the status of resonants, specifically, the syllabic 
allophones of resonants, These vowels had not formerly been in alternation 
with non-syllabic elements but were now pulled into the system of resonant 
alternations, which severed their connection to the class of vowels. 

This reanalysis of original i and w led, in some cases, to secondary full-grade 
formations, with V being inserted into roots in which i or w had originally been 
root vowels but which were now interpreted as zero-grade resonants. This 
apparently took place in the parallel markers of the Indo-European locative 
*.i/*-ej. Of the two locative forms, the stressed *-i is clearly the older and 
reflects the ancient full-grade vowel *i: Gk. no8-(, Skt. pad-i ‘in the foot’, dat-i 
‘in the tooth’, janas-i ‘in birth’, Hitt. nepis-i ‘in the sky’, beside the later Slavic 
nebes-i ‘in the sky’. Other full-grade forms in which the diphthongs ei and ew 
correspond to i and w in the zero-grade, often adduced as illustration of the full- 
grade ~ zero-grade alternation, may well represent later formations from roots 
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with original *i and *u which were secondarily identified with syllabic 
resonants and reinterpreted as zero-grade. 


According to the traditional reconstruction, Proto-Indo-European is assumed to 
have had the following short diphthongs: 


ej oi aj oi 
eu ou a 


In the reduced-grade, the semivowels alone appear: 


i 
u 


Szemerényi (1990:148 and 1996141) notes that, while this looks good on paper, it 
is difficult to imagine the process that would have led to */ and *u in the reduced- 
grade. He points out that it most certainly could not have been due to a simple loss 
of *e, *o, and *a. The actual process leading to the appearance of *i and *u in the 
reduced-grade was probably along the following lines: 


A. After phonemicization of a strong stress accent, stress-conditioned weakening 
of the vowel to *a in unstressed syllables. 

Assimilation of *a to *i before *y and to *u before *w. 

Passage of *iy to *Z and of *uw to *i, 

Shortening of * 7 to *i and of *i to *u, thus: 


cae 


A B Cc D 


aC > iy > 1 > ic 
ewl > uwC > iC > uC 


This is only part of the story, however, since it focuses primarily on the 
developments affecting the Pre-Proto-Indo-European *ay ~ *ay and *aw ~ *aw. 
Pre-Proto-Indo-European also had the following sequences: *iy ~ *ey, *uy ~ *oy, 
*iw ~ *ew, and *uw ~ *ow, and these need to be considered as well. A complete 
summary of the developments is given below (only the beginning and end points 
are shown and not the intermediate stages): 


eyC >  eyC when stressed 

ayC > ayC when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
oyV >  eyV_ when stressed 

eyV >  ayV when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
ayC > iC when unstressed 

eyV >  iyV when unstressed 
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ayC >  oyC  whenstressed 

ayV >  oyV_ when stressed 

ayC > iC  whenunstressed 

ayV >  iyC when unstressed 

iyC > © when stressed 

iyC >  @&C_ whenstressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
iyV >  iyV whenstressed 

iyV >  eyV when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
iy > ic when unstressed 

iyV >  iyV when unstressed 

eyC > €@C_ whenstressed 

eyV >  eyV when stressed 

eyC > iC when unstressed 

eyV > iyV_ when unstressed 

uyC > IC? whenstressed 

uyC >  &C?~ whenstressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
uyV > iyV? whenstressed 

uyV > eyV? when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
uyC > iC when unstressed 

uyV > iyV when unstressed 

oyC > oyC whenstressed 

oyV >  oyV when stressed 

oyC > iC when unstressed 

oyV > iyV when unstressed 

awl > ewC when stressed 

awC >  awC when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
awV >  ewV when stressed 

ewV >  awV_ whenstressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
ew > uC when unstressed 

owV > uwV when unstressed 

awC >  owC when stressed 

awV >  owV when stressed 

awC > uC _ when unstressed 

awV >  uwV when unstressed 

uwC > WC whenstressed 

uwC >  6C _ whenstressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
uwV > uwV_ whenstressed 

uwV >  owV when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
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uwC > uC when unstressed 

uwV >  uwV when unstressed 

owC > 6C_ when stressed 

owV >  owV when stressed 

owC > uC when unstressed 

owV > uwV when unstressed 

iwC > iC? when stressed 

iwC > 6C? when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
iwV >  uwV ? when stressed 

iwV > — owV ? when stressed and preceded by an a-coloring laryngeal 
iwC > uC when unstressed 

iwV >  uwV when unstressed 

ewC > ewC when stressed 

ewV >  ewV_ when stressed 

ewC > uC when unstressed 

ewV >  uwV_ when unstressed 


In addition to the sequences of vowel plus *y and *w, the earliest form of Proto- 
Indo-European also had sequences of *y and *w plus vowel. In unstressed 
positions, the vowel was first reduced to *a. *a was then assimilated to */ after *y, 
and the preceding *y was lost, while after *w, it was assimilated to *u, and the 
preceding *w was lost: 


yeC > yiC > ic 
wet > wuC > uC 


The vowels *i and *w were converted into the corresponding glides *y and *w 
respectively when directly followed by another vowel: 


In a 1967 book devoted to the study of the Indo-European vowel system, Robert 
Schmitt-Brandt (1967:8—31 [2nd edition 1973]) concludes that it is necessary to 
assume a fundamental form in *i and *w for certain kinds of roots in Proto-Indo- 
European and to view the full-grade forms as secondary. This conclusion is reached 
on the basis of the observation that, as a general rule, when diphthongs are 
“teduced”, long monophthongs result and not, as traditionally assumed, short 
monophthongs. Support for this conclusion is to be found in root-nouns, which 
appear in the reduced-grade (Schmitt-Brandt cites *dik-, *wik-, and *duk- [I would 
write */’ik'-, *wik'-, and *t’ukt-] as examples), this being their original form. To 
have it the other way around, with *ey, *ew, etc. as the original forms, would lead, 
in Schmitt-Brandt’s opinion, to reduced-grade forms with *7 and *a: *deyk- > 
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*dtk-, *weyk- > *w ik-, and *dewk-> *dik-, etc. Schmitt-Brandt thus posits *i and 
*y as independent vowels in Proto-Indo-European and explains the full-grade forms 
in *ey, *ew, etc. as due to analogy. Finally, Schmitt-Brandt (1967:79—91) explains 
that, in an earlier period of Proto-Indo-European, *y and *w (he writes *j and *y) 
‘were consonants in their own right and were not connected with the independent 
vowels *i and *u. Somewhat similar views are expressed by William F. Wyatt 
(1970:58 and fn. 24). 

The parts of Schmitt-Brandt’s theories outlined in the preceding paragraph 
make a lot of sense, at least on the surface. Other parts of his theories, however, 
have purposely been left out of the discussion since, at least in my opinion, they are 
less convincing (see here the review of Schmitt-Brandt’s book by Kurytowicz 
1969:41—49). What Schmitt-Brandt has correctly identified is the fact that, in 
certain specific instances, it is necessary to assume secondary full-grade forms. 
Schmitt-Brandt is also correct in seeing the vowels *i and *w as independent 
phonemic entities at an early stage of development within Proto-Indo-European. 
Where his theories are mistaken, however, is in the assumption that the reduction of 
diphthongs can only lead to long monophthongs. While this is indeed a very 
common development, it is not the only possible outcome. Here, we can cite 
developments in the Romance languages: Classical Latin had both long vowels and 
short vowels along with three diphthongs, namely, ae, oe and au. In Vulgar Latin, 
length distinctions were lost, and the earlier long vowels were realized as closed 
vowels, while the earlier short vowels were realized as open vowels. At the same 
time, ae > open e [@], oe > closed e [¢], and au > closed o [9] (though there is 
actually a great deal of variation in the development of aw). In Balkan Romance, 
unstressed front vowels merged into [e], and unstressed back vowels merged into 
[u], except for [a] and [i] (closed [i] < Classical Latin 7), which remained intact. (Cf. 
Mendeloff 1969:4—16 for details about the development of the vowels and 
diphthongs in the Romance languages.) Another problem with Schmitt-Brandt’s 
theories concerns the failure to recognize the fact that the latest period of Proto- 
Indo-European contained the remnants of multiple successive earlier periods of 
development. The reduction of diphthongs in unaccented syllables had a different 
outcome in the earliest period than in later periods — in the earliest period, short 
monophthongs resulted from the stress-conditioned weakening of diphthongs in 
unstressed syllables, while in later periods, when stress was no longer phonemically 
distinctive, long monophthongs resulted. 

In Post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, secondary diphthongs arose as 
follows: By this time, the *e ~ *o ablaut patterning had assumed an important role 
in grammatical categorization in the emerging morphological system of Proto-Indo- 
European — all of the older non-Anatolian daughter languages attest to this. In 
order to bring stems such as */’ik/-, *wik'-, and *1’uk'- (traditional *dik-, *wik-, 
and *duk-), and the like into line with the regular *e ~ *o ablaut patterning, *e and 
*o were inserted before accented *i and *w, thus creating secondary diphthongs: 


g>eando! — $1 U insrime, swith, *1'ak, yielding *’ék-, "wey, 
OE *réewkh., etc. 
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The development of secondary diphthongs was restricted to certain specific 
grammatical categories (such as the singular indicative verbal forms) — that is to 
say, not every accented */ and *1 was affected (cf., for example, forms such as 
Sanskrit nom. sg. agni-h ‘fire’ and sini-h ‘son’ or Hittite nom. sg. Sal-li-i¥ 
‘glorious’ and a-a¥-su-w ‘good’, which must always have had *f and *1/). We may 
note at this point that secondary full-grade forms could also be created from syllabic 
resonant stems when the accent was shifted to the stem from another syllable (*Cyi- 
>*Cém-, *Cf-> *Cén-, *Cf- > *Cél-, *Cf- > *Cér-). 

The picture is still not complete, though, for we must also consider how 
laryngeals fit into the picture: The loss of laryngeals in sequences such as *eHiC, 
*eHuC, and the like resulted in short diphthongs when accented (*éHiC > *eyC and 
*éHuC > *ewC, etc.) — the preceding vowel was definitely not lengthened — but 
long monophthongs when unaccented (*aHiC > *ayC > *iyC > *iC and *aHuC > 
*awC > *uwC > *iC, etc.). Since these changes were later than the changes 
previously described and since stress was no longer phonemically distinctive, the 
resulting long monophthongs were not shortened to *i and *u respectively. In 
sequences such as *eHa*C and the like, the loss of the intervocalic laryngeal first 
produced a sequence of two short vowels. These vowels were then contracted to 
form a long vowel: *eHa‘C > *ea‘C > *€C, *oHa‘C > *oa‘’C > *6C, *aHa"C > 
*ad'C > *aC. 

We may close this section by mentioning one last point. The numerous cases of 
vrddhied stems in the non-Anatolian daughter languages — especially Old Indic — 
appear to represent a contamination of types *C@C and *C6C with types *CeyV-/ 
*CoyV- and *CewV-/*CowV-, producing the new types *CéyV-/*Coy¥- and 
*CéwV-/*CowV- (cf. Schmalstieg 1973b:108). 


4.9, ACCENTUATION AND ABLAUT IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


Disintegrating Indo-European was a stress-accent language (for details on 
accentuation in Proto-Indo-European, cf. Bubenik 1979:90—106; Halle—Kiparsky 
1977:209—238; Adrados 1975.I:311—323; Hirt 1895; Meillet 1964:140—143; 
Szemerényi 1996:73—82; Meier-Briigger 2003:152—158; Fortson 2004:62; 
Burrow 1973:113—117; Sihler 1995:233—234; Lubotsky 1988; for a good general 
discussion of stress and stress-accent systems, cf. Hyman 1975:204—212, 
especially p. 207, and for pitch-accent systems, pp. 230—233). Correlating with the 
stress was changing pitch: rising from an unstressed syllable to a stressed syllable 
and falling from a stressed syllable to an unstressed syllable. Every word, except 
when used clitically, bore an accent. However, each word had only one accented 
syllable. The position of the accent was morphologically conditioned, accentuation 
being one of the means by which Proto-Indo-European distinguished grammatical 
categories. Though originally not restricted to a particular syllable, there was a 
tendency to level out the paradigm and fix the position of the accent on the same 
syllable throughout (cf. Adrados 1975.1:317). This tendency — the development of 
columnar accentuation (cf. Kurylowicz 1964a:207—208) — began in 
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Disintegrating Indo-European and continued into the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages. Therefore, the Disintegrating Indo-European system is only imperfectly 
preserved in even the most conservative of the daughter languages, Vedic Sanskrit. 
Fortson (2004:107—110) recognizes four distinct types of athematic stems in 
later (pre-divisional or “Disintegrating”) Proto-Indo-European, determined by the 
position of the accent as well as the position of the full-grade (or lengthened-grade) 
vowel (Fortson notes that additional types developed in individual daughter 
languages) (see also Watkins 1998:61—62; Beekes 1985:1 and 1995:174—176): 


1. Acrostatic: fixed accent on the stem throughout the paradigm, but with ablaut 
changes between the strong and weak cases. 

2. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): the stem is accented and in full-grade 
vowel in the strong cases, but both accent and full-grade vowel are shifted to 
the suffix in the weak cases. 

3. Amphikinetic (or holokinetic or amphidynamic): the stem is accented in the 
strong cases, while the case ending is accented in the weak cases. Typically, the 
suffix is characterized by a lengthened o-grade vowel in the nominative 
singular and a short o-grade vowel in the accusative singular. 

4. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): the suffix is accented in the strong cases, 
and the case ending in the weak. 


Szemerényi (1996:162) adds a fifth type: 
5. Mesostatic: the accent is on the suffix throughout the paradigm. 


An even more elaborate system is set up by Meier-Briigger (2003:205—218). 

The rules governing the position of the accent in early Disintegrating Indo- 
European may be stated rather simply (this was later replaced by the more elaborate 
system just described): 


1. Neuter action nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases (cf. Burrow 1973:220—226). 

2. Common gender agent noun/adjectives were accented on the suffix throughout 
the paradigm (cf. Burrow 1973:119). 

3. Athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in 
the plural (and dual) in the indicative but on the ending throughout the middle 
(cf. Burrow 1973:303). 


The thematic formations require special comment. It seems that thematic agent 
noun/adjectives were originally accented on the ending in the strong cases and on 
the stem in the weak cases. This pattern is the exact opposite of what is found in the 
neuter action nouns. The original form of the nominative singular consisted of the 
accented thematic vowel alone. It is this ending that is still found in the vocative 
singular in the daughter languages and in relic forms such as the word for the 
number ‘five’, *p"enk'e (*perg¥e in Brugmann’s transcription). The nominative 
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singular in *-os is a later formation and has the same origin as the genitive singular 
(cf. Szemerényi 1972a:156). 

The system of accentuation found in Disintegrating Indo-European was by no 
means ancient. The earliest period of Proto-Indo-European that can be 
reconstructed appears to have been characterized by a strong stress accent (cf. 
Burrow 1973:108—112; Lehmann 1952:111—112, §15.4, and 1993:131—132; 
Szemerényi 1996:111—113) — following Lehmann, this period may be called the 
Phonemic Stress Stage. This accent caused the weakening and/or loss of the vowels 
of unaccented syllables. There was a contrast between those syllables with stress 
and those syllables without stress. Stress was used as an internal grammatical 
morpheme, the stressed syllable being the morphologically distinctive syllable. The 
phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European caused a 
major restructuring of the inherited vowel system and brought about the 
development of syllabic liquids and nasals (cf. Lehmann 1993:138). 

In the latest period of Proto-Indo-European, quantitative ablaut was no longer a 
productive process. Had there been a strong stress accent at this time, each Proto- 
Indo-European word could have had only one syllable with full-grade vowel, the 
vowels of the unstressed syllables having all been eliminated. However, since the 
majority of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European words have more than one full- 
grade vowel, the stress accent must have become non-distinctive at some point prior 
to the latest stage of development. 


TO SUMMARIZE: The earliest form of Proto-Indo-European was characterized by a 
system of vowel gradation in which the normal-grade contrasted with either the 
reduced-grade or the zero-grade (the choice between the reduced-grade on the one 
hand or the zero-grade on the other depended upon the relationship of the 
unstressed syllable to the stressed syllable — functionally, reduced-grade and zero- 
grade were equivalent). The normal-grade was found in all strongly stressed, 
morphologically significant syllables, while the reduced-grade or zero-grade were 
found in all syllables that were morphologically non-distinctive and, therefore, 
unstressed. The lengthened-grade was a later development and was functionally 
equivalent to the normal-grade. During the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, the basic rule was that no more than one morpheme could have a full- 
grade vowel in a given polymorphic form, the other morphemes in the syntagmatic 
sequence being in either zero-grade or reduced-grade. 

Proto-Indo-European also made extensive use of inflectional endings as a 
means to indicate grammatical relationships. The rule that no more than one 
morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form must have 
caused conflicts between the system of grammatical categorization based upon the 
positioning of the accent versus that based upon the use of inflectional endings. In 
other words, it must often have happened that more than one syllable of a word was 
considered morphologically significant. For example, according to the rules of 
derivation and inflection, the initial syllable of a word may have received the stress. 
At the same time, an inflectional ending may have been added, and this ending, in 
order not to be morphologically ambiguous may also have had a full-grade vowel in 
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addition to that found in the stressed syllable. By the same token, when the shift of 
accent from, say, the stem to the ending would have produced unpronounceable 
consonant clusters, the vowel of the stem was retained. 

It is likely that the Proto-Indo-European stress was pronounced with special 
intonations that helped make the accented syllable more discernable. When words 
with more than one full-grade vowel came into being, stress ceased to be 
phonemically distinctive. Phonemic pitch then replaced stress as the primary 
suprasegmental indicator of morphologically distinctive syllables (cf. Burrow 
1973:112—113; Lehmann 1952:109—110, §1.53 and 1993:132 and 139), and the 
accent lost its ability to weaken and/or eliminate the vowels of unaccented syllables 
— following Lehmann, this period may be called the Phonemic Pitch Stage. The 
primary contrast was then between morphologically distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and high pitch and morphologically non-distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and low pitch. 

Concurrent with the morphologically-gonditioned development of the system 
of vowel gradation, another method of indicating grammatical relationships was 
developing, that being the use of inflectional endings. Some of these markers were 
inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European (for remarks on the prehistoric development 
of these markers, see Chapter 19), while others — the majority — arose after Proto- 
Indo-European had assumed its own independent identity. No doubt, the 
phonemicization of a strong stress accent and the rule that no more than one 
morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form must have 
wrecked havoc with the original system. Gradually, the vast majority of the earlier 
markers were replaced by newer forms, and the use of inflectional endings became 
the primary means of grammatical categorization, with the result that vowel 
gradation and accentuation became mostly unnecessary and redundant features. It 
was not long before the earlier system of vowel gradation began to break down as 
analogical leveling took place. Also, in its later stages, Proto-Indo-European, as 
well as the individual daughter languages, it may be noted, continued to create new 
formations that, unlike older formations, were not affected by the causes of vowel 
gradation. Therefore, the patterns of vowel gradation are only imperfectly preserved 
in the final stage of the Indo-European parent language and in the daughter 
languages. 


4.10. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


Before beginning, it is necessary to define several key terms. A “root” may be 
defined as the base form of a word. It carries the basic meaning, and it cannot be 
further analyzed without loss of identity (cf. Crystal 2003:402). A “stem”, on the 
other hand, may be defined as an inflectional base. A stem may or may not be 
coequal with a root. Cf. Crystal 2003:433. 

There have been several attempts to formulate the rules governing the 
structural patterning of roots in Proto-Indo-European. Without going into details, it 
may simply be noted that none of the proposals advanced to date has escaped 
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criticism, including the theories of Emile Benveniste (1935:147—173, especially 
pp. 170—171). The problem is complicated by the fact that the form of Proto-Indo- 
European traditionally reconstructed — what I call “Disintegrating Indo-European” 
— is the product of a very long, complicated evolution. As already noted, 
Disintegrating Indo-European contained the debris of earlier successive periods of 
development. 

For Disintegrating Indo-European, Jerzy Kurytowicz’s (1935:121) description 
is adequate: 


«+. the root is the part of the word (it is a question of only the simple word) 
made up of (1) the initial consonant or consonantal group, (2) the fundamental 
vowel, (3) the final consonant or consonantal group. — The final group can 
consist of no more than two consonantal elements, the first of which has 
greater syllabicity than the second. In other words, the first consonantal 
element is i, u, r, 1, n, m, while the second is a consonant in the strictest sense 
of the term: stop, s, or laryngeal (2,, 22, 23)- 


A careful analysis of the root structure patterning led Benveniste to the discovery of 
the basic laws governing that patterning. According to Benveniste (1935:170— 
171), these laws may be stated as follows (see also Lehmann 1952:17—18): 


1. The Indo-European root is monosyllabic, composed of the fundamental vowel 
& between two different consonants. 

2. In this constant scheme: consonant plus e plus consonant, the consonants can 
be of any order provided that they are different: however, the cooccurrence of 
both a voiceless stop and an aspirated voiced stop is forbidden. 

3. The addition of a suffix to the root gives rise to two alternating stem types: 
Type I: root in full grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade; Type II: root in 
zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented. 

4. Avsingle determinative can be added to the suffix, either after the suffix of stem 
Type Il, or, ifn, inserted between the root element and the suffix of stem Type 
IL. 

5. Further addition of determinatives or suffixes points to a nominal stem. 


Benveniste’s views are not necessarily incompatible with those of Kurytowicz. 
These theories can be reconciled by assuming that they describe the root structure 
patterning at different chronological stages. 

‘Now, comparison of Proto-Indo-European with the other Nostratic languages, 
especially Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, allows us to refine Benveniste’s 
theories. The most ancient patterning was probably as follows: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. 
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3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A verbal stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-VC-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Nominal stems, on the other hand, could be farther extended by additional 
suffixes. 


In the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, there were three fundamental stem 
types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and 
indeclinable stems. 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European 
disrupted the patterning outlined above. The positioning of the stress was 
morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to differentiate grammatical 
categories. All vowels were retained when stressed but were either weakened (= 
“reduced-grade”) or totally eliminated altogether (= “zero-grade”) when unstressed: 
the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero-grade depended upon the 
position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed syllable as well as upon 
the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. Finally, it was at this stage of 
development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVCC-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CCVC-. 


When used as a verbal stem, Type 1 could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by means of a “determinative”. Further addition 
of a determinative or suffixes pointed to a nominal stem (cf. Benveniste 1935:171; 
Lehmann 1952:17). According to Benveniste (1935:148), a “suffix” was 
characterized by two alternating forms (*-er-/*-t-, *-en-/*-n-, *-ek-/*-k-, etc.), while 
a “determinative” was characterized by a fixed consonantal form (*-f-, *-n-, *-k-, 
etc.). Finally, Benveniste (1935:164) notes: 


. in the numerous cases where the initial [consonant group has been 
reconstructed in the shape] *(s)k-, *(s)t-, *(s)p-, etc., with unstable sibilant, it is 
generally a question of prefixation, and it may be observed that the root begins 
with the [plain] consonant [alone excluding the sibilant]. 


In the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, ablaut was merely a phonological 
alternation. During the course of its development, however, Proto-Indo-European 
gradually grammaticalized these ablaut alternations. 

Proto-Indo-European had constraints on permissible root structure sequences. 
In terms of the radical revision of the Proto-Indo-European consonant system 
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proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, these constraint laws may be stated 
as follows (cf. Hopper 1973:158—161, §3.2.6; Gamkrelidze 1976:404—405 and 
1981:608—609): 


1. Each root contained at least one non-glottalic consonant. 
2. When both obstruents were non-glottalic, they had to agree in voicing. 


The Proto-Indo-European root structure constraint laws thus become merely a 
voicing agreement rule with the corollary that two glottalics cannot cooccur in a 
root. Comparison with the other Nostratic languages indicates, however, that the 
forbidden root types must have once existed. Two rules may be formulated to 
account for the elimination of the forbidden types: 


1. A rule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to account for the 
elimination of roots whose consonantal elements originally did not agree in 
voicing: *7'~ *B > *7'~ *P, *B ~ *T'> *B ~ *D, etc. 

2. A rule of regressive deglottalization may be set up to account for the 
elimination of roots containing two glottalics: *7” ~ *K’ > *T'~ *K’, etc. This 
tule finds a close parallel in Geers’ Law in Akkadian. 


According to Gamkrelidze (1976:405 and 1981:608), Bartholomae’s Law is a later 
manifestation of the progressive voicing assimilation rule, applied to contact 
sequences, 
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APPENDIX: 
THE PREHISTORIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


At the end of Chapter 2 in my co-authored book The Nostratic Macrofamily (1994, 
pp. 132—140), I traced the prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system from Proto-Nostratic to what I call “Disintegrating Indo- 
European”, which is the form of Proto-Indo-European that may be assumed to have 
existed directly prior to the emergence of the non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages. Basically, I recognized four stages of development: 


Pre-Indo-European 

Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Disintegrating Indo-European 


BENS 


‘These stages are similar to what Lehmann sets up in Chapter 15, “The Development 
of the PIE Phonemic System”, of his 1952 book Proto-Indo-European Phonology. 

The Proto-Nostratic phonological system may tentatively be reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:122 and Chapter 12 in this book): 


Stops and Affricates: 
ph th ch Gh etyh tgh kh wh gh 


bod 3 3 @& dk@)g gr o 
oO ee gee pe ae ge 


Fricatives: 
s gs sy h h 
z 2(2) 2(2) g 
Glides: 
Ww y 
Nasals and Liquids: 
m n ny QD 
1 y 
r vy 
Vowels: ie) u(~o) 
e ° 
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Also the sequences: iy (~ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (ey~ay 
iw(~ew) uw(-ow) ew ow (ew~)aw 


The correspondences between the Proto-Indo-European labial, dental, and velar 
stops as well as the glides, nasals, and liquids, on the one hand, and those of the 
other Nostratic languages, on the other hand, are fairly straightforward and require 
no further comment. 

Lateralized affricates have been reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic primarily on 
the basis of the Afrasian evidence. Steiner (1977:40), citing a 1922 article by 
Trubetzkoy, mentions that the development of lateralized affricates into palatal, 
velar, or uvular stops (or affricates) is a common development in the Northeast 
Caucasian languages, thus: 


go> gh > gh > ok 


voiceless voiceless voiceless voiceless 
alveolar velar velar velar 
lateralized _lateralized _affricate stop 
affricate affricate 


te o> ke O> ky > kK 


glottalized glottalized —_glottalized _glottalized 
alveolar velar velar velar 
lateralized —lateralized —_affticate stop 
affricate affricate 


A shift of lateralized affricates into velar stops, similar to that shown above, may be 
posited for Pre-Proto-Indo-European, 

The palatalized alveolars reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic primarily on the 
basis of the Afrasian and Uralic evidence correspond to dental stops in Proto-Indo- 
European. Two explanations are possible to account for this correspondence: (A) 
Proto-Indo-European retained the original value, and the palatalized alveolars were 
secondarily derived from earlier dental stops in the other languages, or (B) the other 
languages reflect the original patterning, and the Indo-European developments are 
secondary. The overwhelming testimony of the other Nostratic languages favors the 
second alternative. Typological considerations also point in this direction. In 
general, a contrast between velars and labiovelars, such as that posited for Proto- 
Indo-European, implies a front contrast of some kind. There are various ways in 
which this frontal contrast can be realized: (A) palatalized alveolar stops, (B) 
palato-alveolar affricates, (C) dental affiicates. It may thus be assumed that the 
palatalized alveolar stops were original and that they were eliminated in Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European through merger with the plain dental stops (as has happened, for 
example, in the case of Aramaic, where Proto-Semitic *d’, */’”, *#” have become 
Aramaic d, f, f respectively [cf. Moscati 1964:29—39, §9.18 — Moscati posits 
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interdental fricatives for Proto-Semitic, but see Ehret 1995:251—254 on the 
possibility that this series may have been palatalized alveolars instead — note 
especially the table of correspondences on p. 253]). Within Indo-European, the 
same phenomenon may be observed in modern Polabian, Slovak, Czech, Bulgarian, 
and Ukrainian, where the inherited palatalized consonants were depalatalized before 
front vowels, “where palatalization was automatic or nearly so..., ie. devoid of 
phonemic function” (Sheveloy 1964:494). In Pre-Proto-Indo-European, the original 
palatalized sounds were depalatalized in all positions, merging with their non- 
palatalized counterparts: 


Pre-Proto-Indo-European Early Proto-Indo-European 


av 
tyh 
ed 
ny 
by 
y 


d (later dh) 
th 


v 
n 
i 

r 


VvvVvVVV 


Pre-Proto-Indo-European was followed by the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, which is the earliest stage of Proto-Indo-European proper that can 
be recovered. This stage was characterized by. the phonemicization of a strong 
stress accent that caused the reduction and elimination of the vowels of unaccented 
syllables — that is to say that the phonemicization of a strong stress accent was 
responsible for the development of quantitative vowel gradation. This change was 
the first in a long series of changes that brought about the grammaticalization of 
what began as a purely phonological alternation (cf. Fortson 2004:74), and which 
resulted in a major restructuring of the earlier, Pre-Proto-Indo-European vocalic 
patterning. This restructuring of the vowel system was a continuous process, which 
maintained vitality throughout the long, slowly-evolving prehistory of the Indo- 
European parent language itself and even into the early stages of some of the 
daughter languages. 

It was during the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European that the 
syllabic resonants came into being. Lengthened-grade vowels may also have first 
appeared during this stage of development. 

The phonological system of the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
may be reconstructed as follows: 


Obstruents: ph th cho Gh kh kwh qh) 
& ¢ 6@ S gs # & 
ptf & YY Fk ERY @ @? 
s 8 h h 


Glides: w(/a) y(fi) 
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Nasals and Liquids: mp op Wt 
Vowels: i u 
e ° 
E) 
ena 
= a 
é 6 
t~a 
Also the sequences: iy~ey uy ~oy ey ~ay ey 
iw~ew uw ~ ow ew~aw aw 


Note: *a > *e under stress. 
Phonemic analysis: 


A. Obstruents; always non-syllabic. 

B. Resonants (glides, nasals, and liquids): syllabicity determined by surroundings: 
the resonants were syllabic when between two non-syllabics and non-syllabic 
when either preceded or followed by a vowel. 

C. Vowels: always syllabic, 


Suprasegmentals: 


A. Stress: applied only to vowels; distribution correlated with grammatical 
categorization. 
B. Pitch: non-distinctive. 


In the latest period of Proto-Indo-European (what I call “Disintegrating Indo- 
European”), quantitative ablaut was no longer a productive process. Had there been 
a strong stress accent at this time, each Proto-Indo-European word could have had 
only one syllable with full-grade vowel, the vowels of the unstressed syllables 
having all been eliminated. However, since the majority of reconstructed Proto- 
Indo-European words have more than one full-grade vowel, the stress accent must 
have become non-distinctive at some point prior to the latest stage of development. 
In the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, pitch accent replaced 
stress accent, and the accent lost its ability to weaken or eliminate the vowels of 
unaccented syllables, that is to say, Proto-Indo-European changed from a “stress- 
accent” language to a “pitch-accent” language. Here, the basic rule was that 
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morphologically significant syllables were marked by high pitch, while 
morphologically nonsignificant syllables were marked by low pitch. 

On the basis of the evidence from the majority of Nostratic daughter languages 
two series affricates are to be reconstructed for the Nostratic parent language: (A) 
dental affricates (*c, *3, c’) and (B) palato-alveolar affricates (*¢, *3, *¢’), Both of 
these series are represented in Proto-Indo-European by dental stops. Again, two 
explanations are possible: (A) the original values were preserved in Proto-Indo- 
European or (B) the other languages reflect the original patterning, and the Indo- 
European developments are secondary. Clearly, the second alternative is the more 
likely. Therefore, we may assume that the affricates underwent deaffricatization in 
Proto-Indo-European and merged with the dental stops (a similar development has 
taken place, for instance, in the case of the Proto-Semitic glottalized dental affricate 
*c’ [traditional s] in the Southern Ethiopian Semitic languages Amharic, Gurage, 
Harari, Gafat, and Argobba, where *c’ > tf, which itself could then undergo 
palatalization to ¢’ [cf. Leslau 1987:xxv—xxvi]; likewise, Proto-Dravidian initial 
*c- > ¢- in Toda [cf. Krishnamurti 2003:124—125). I assume that the affricates 
were eliminated during the Phonetic Pitch Stage in Proto-Indo-European. 

The final changes that must be assigned to the Phonetic Pitch Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European were (A) the merger of the earlier postvelars with the plain velars 
and (B) the development of the voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives into the 
corresponding multiply-articulated voiceless and voiced pharyngeal/laryngeal 
fricatives: * > *fh and *£ > *£4. 

The phonological system of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
may be reconstructed as follows: 


Obstruents: po th = kh kwh 
b d g - gv 
e) ve kek kw 


Laryngeals: 2 h hh 
6 
Nasals and Liquids: mp wp Wk 
Glides: wu) y(i) 
Vowels: e ° a i u ) 
& 36 a T i 
Notes: 


A. High vowels had non-phonemic low variants when contiguous with so-called 
“a-coloring” laryngeals (*h, *fh and *£f), while the vowel *e was lowered and 
colored to *a in the same environment. 
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B. Apophonic *o had not yet developed. It arose later in Disintegrating Indo- 
European from apophonic *a. However, already during this stage, and even 
earlier, in the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European and in Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European, there was a non-apophonic *o that had been inherited from 
Proto-Nostratic. 

C. The velar stops developed non-phonemic palatalized allophones when 
contiguous with front vowels and *y. 

D. There were no voiced aspirates at this time. They developed later in 
Disintegrating Indo-European from earlier plain voiced stops. 

E. It was probably at the end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
that the Anatolian languages became separated from the main speech 
community. 


Phonemic analysis: unchanged. 

Suprasegmentals: 

A. Stress: non-distinctive. 

B. Pitch: distribution morphologically conditioned: high pitch was applied to 
morphologically-distinctive vowels, while low pitch was applied to 


morphologically-non-distinctive vowels. 


During the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development, the system of vowel gradation 
assumed the following form: 


Lengthened-Grade Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 


A. a ena cy ® 
B, by ~ ay ey~ay i, oyV y 
ew ~ aw ew ~ aw u, owV w 
&m ~ am em~ am m, mV m 
én ~ an en~an n, onV D 
a~al el~al Lolv 1 
&~ ar er~ ar yarV r 
Cc. Ae [Aa] ~ Aa Ao A 
D. Aey [Aay] Ai, AoyV Ay 
Aew [Aaw] Au, AowV Aw 
Notes: 


A. Long vowel gradation did not exist during this period of development. It arose 
later, in Disintegrating Indo-European, when the loss of preconsonantal 
laryngeals caused the compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels. 
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B. The symbol *a is used here to indicate the reduced-grade vowel corresponding 
to normal-grade *e and *a. This is the so-called “schwa secundum” of 
traditional Indo-European grammar. It is usually written *s. 


The Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European was followed by Disintegrating 
Indo-European, which may be defined as the stage of development existing between 
the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community and the 
emergence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages. 

In Disintegrating Indo-European, the voiced stops became voiced aspirates (at 
least in some dialects), and the laryngeals were mostly lost. First, the laryngeals *? 
and *h were lost initially before vowels. In all other environments, *? and *h 
merged into *h. Then the laryngeals *ih and *£f became *h. Later, the single 
remaining laryngeal *h was lost initially before vowels (except in Pre-Proto- 
Armenian) and medially between an immediately preceding vowel and a following 
non-syllabic. This latter change caused compensatory lengthening of preceding 
short vowels: 


eHo > 8 
oHC > O6C 
aHC > aC 
iw#C > iC 
uwHC > aC 


The palatovelars became phonemic in the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent 
of the satem languages but remained subphonemic in the Disintegrating Indo- 
European antecedent of centum languages. Pulju (1995:43) summarizes the 
developments of the gutturals in the Indo-European daughter languages as follows: 


A three-way distinction between palatovelars, plain velars, and labiovelars is 
unavoidable for PIE, though it grew out of a Pre-PIE two-way distinction 
between plain velars and labiovelars. Moreover, the distinction between the 
rare plain velars and the other series in PIE carried a low functional load. 
Hence, the PIE system was usually reduced to post-PIE systems with only a 
two-way distinction, always preserving the functionally most important 
palatovelar vs. labiovelar difference. Plain velars merged structurally with 
either palatovelars or labiovelars in all languages but Albanian; there is no 
solid basis for making these two types of merger diagnostic of a split of PIE 
into so-called centum and satem dialects. 


For late Disintegrating Indo-European, the Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system may be reconstructed as follows (the phonemes in the first column are 
voiceless aspirated, the second are glottalized, and the third are voiced aspirated): 


Obstruents: php? bh (bilabial) 
th e dh (dental) 
wh ky gyt (palatovelar) 
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kh gh (velar) 
kyh kW ogwh (labiovelar) 
s 
Laryngeals: hh 
Resonants: mp op Wok wh yf 
Vowels: e to) a @ @ 
& 3 a T a 


Notes: 


A. The palatovelars (*/, *gyh, *k’Y) are traditionally written *k, *gh, *g or *k, 
*Sh, *@ respectively. 

B. The above reconstruction is a composite — details about developments in the 
individual daughter languages are given in the following chapter. 


During the Disintegrating Indo-European period of development, the system of 
‘vowel gradation appeared as follows: 


I. Short Vowel Gradation: 


Lengthened-Grade Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 
A 8-3 e~o a @ 
B. ty~by ey ~ oy i, ayV ( iyV) y 
éw ~ ow ew ~ Ow u,owV(PuwV) ow 
&m ~ dm. em~om ™m, omV (mmV) m 
&n~ on en~on , onV (gnV) n 
a~ol el~ol }, alV (IV) 1 
&~ or er~or f arV (rv) i 
c. a~o P) @ 
D. ay i, ayV  iyV) y 
aw u, owV (> uwV) w 


IL. Long Vowel Gradation: 


BE e~5 bh 
F. 3 h 
G. a~s h 


Note: The symbol *f is used here to indicate the syllabic form of the one remaining 
laryngeal, *h. This is the so-called “schwa primum” of traditional Indo- 
European grammar. It is usually written *a. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM IN THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


5.1, ANATOLIAN 
In Anatolian, the glottalics were deglottalized, resulting in the following system, 


with the three-way contrast (1) voiceless aspirated ~ (2) plain (unaspirated) 
voiceless ~ (3) plain voiced: 


1 2 3 
Labial: pe Pp b 
Dental: th t d 
Velar: kh k g 
Labiovelar: kwh kv gv 


References: Bomhard 1986a and 1992c; Gamkrelidze 1982; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:40—43; Kronasser 1956:35—96; Melchert 1984, 1992c, and 1994a 
(Melchert tentatively assumes that column 2 was voiced); Kimball 1999; Sturtevant 
1951:29—66; Held—Schmalstieg 1969. 


5.1.1, DOUBLE WRITING OF MEDIAL STOPS IN HITTITE 


“Sturtevant’s Law” is the name given to the Hittite scribal convention according to 
which double writing of medial stops (though only when the cuneiform syllabary 
makes this possible, and even then not consistently [cf. Melchert 1994a:14]) in 
certain words contrasts with single writing of medial stops in certain other words. 
This writing convention is interpreted under Sturtevant’s Law to be the method by 
which the Hittite scribes indicated some sort of phonemic contrast, usually taken to 
be a contrast between medial voiceless stops on the one hand and medial voiced 
stops on the other (cf. Sturtevant 1951:26—28, §53). This interpretation is based 
upon the observation that words exhibiting medial double writing of stops generally 
correspond etymologically to words in other Indo-European languages with medial 
voiceless stops (or their equivalents), while words exhibiting medial single writing 
of stops generally correspond etymologically to words in other Indo-European 
languages with medial voiced stops (or their equivalents), the latter being derived 
from what has traditionally been reconstructed as either plain voiced stops or as 
voiced aspirated stops at the Proto-Indo-European level. The following examples 
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illustrate the general patterning (the Proto-Indo-European reconstructions represent 
the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European [“Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo- 
European”], which was the stage just before the separation of the Anatolian 
daughter languages from the main speech community): 


Medial Double Writing: 


A. Hittite (3 pl. pres.) Ji-ip-pa-an-zi ‘they smear’ (also written /i-pa-a-an-zi) ~ 
Sanskrit /iptd-h ‘smeared, anointed’; Greek Arnapds ‘oily, greasy’, Mimog ‘fat, 
oil’ < Proto-Indo-European */ip!-. 

B. Hittite a-ap-pa ‘afterwards, back, again’ ~ Sanskrit dpa ‘away, from, off’; 
Greek dino, x6 ‘from, away from, far from, apart from, away, off, back again’ 
<Proto-Indo-European *hepta- [*hapba-] (later *hep'o- [*hapho-]). 

C. Hittite (3 sg. mid.) Ai-it-ta(-ri) ‘lies’ ~ Sanskrit (3 sg. mid. impf.) d-Sefa ‘lay’, 
(3 sg. mid. pres.) séte ‘lies’; Avestan saéte ‘lies’; Greek (3 sg. impf.) &-Kevto 
‘lay’, (3 sg. pres.) Keira ‘lies’ < Proto-Indo-European 3 sg. mid. ending *-tha- 
(later *-t"0-), 

D. Hittite (acc. sg.) t-it-ta-an ‘year’ ~ Greek &tog ‘year’; Latin verus ‘old’ < 
Proto-Indo-European *wefh-, 

E. Hittite (3 sg. pres.) lu-uk-ki-iz-zi ‘kindles, grows light’ (also /u-uk-zi) ~ Greek 
Aev«ds ‘light, bright, brilliant, white’; Latin /iiced ‘to shine’ < Proto-Indo- 
European */ukh-, *lewk-. 


Medial Single Writing: 


A. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ne-pf-i¥ ‘heaven, sky’ ~ Sanskrit ndbhas- ‘sky, cloud, 
mist’; Greek vépog ‘cloud’; Old Church Slavic nebo ‘sky’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *nebas- (later *neblios-). 

B. Hittite (nom.-acc, sg.) pf-e-da-an ‘place’ ~ Sanskrit paddm ‘step, footstep, 
position, site’; Greek méSov ‘the ground, earth’ < Proto-Indo-European 
*phet’am (later *phet’om). 

C. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) wa-a-tar ‘water’ ~ Sanskrit uddn- ‘water’; Greek $5ap 
‘water’; Gothic watd ‘water’; Old Church Slavic voda ‘water’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *wet’-/*wat’-/*ut’- (later *wet’-/*wot’-/*ut’-). 

D. Hittite (1 sg. pres.) e-it-mi ‘I eat’ ~ Sanskrit ddmi ‘I eat’; Greek &5opia1 ‘I eat’; 
Latin edé ‘I eat’ < Proto-Indo-European *?et’-. 

E. Hittite (nom.-ace. sg.) i-ti-kdn, i-ti-ga-an ‘yoke’ ~ Sanskrit yugdm ‘yoke’; 
Greek Cuyév ‘yoke’; Latin ingum ‘yoke’; Gothic juk ‘yoke’; Old Church Slavic 
igo (< *jego) ‘yoke’ < Proto-Indo-European *yuk’am (later *yuk’om). 

F. Hittite (nom. sg.) har-ki-if ‘white’ ~ Sanskrit érjuna-h ‘white, bright’; Greek 
dpyéc ‘shining, bright, glistening’; Latin argentum ‘silver’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *fherk’- [*tihark’-]. 

G. Hittite (nom. sg.) pdr-ku-ui ‘high’ ~ Armenian barjr ‘high’; Sanskrit brhdnt- 
‘high’ < Proto-Indo-European *byg- (later *biyg'.), 
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H. Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) hé-kur, hé-gur ‘summit, peak’ ~ Sanskrit dgram ‘point, 
tip, summit’ < Proto-Indo-European *Hek’r-. 


There also exist several well-known exceptions to Sturtevant’s Law, in which 
words exhibiting medial double writing of stops in Hittite correspond 
etymologically to words in other Indo-European languages with medial voiced 
stops. Examples include (cf. Kronasser 1966:14; Bomhard 1984b:116): 


A. Hittite w-uk-ga ‘Tl’ (also written v-uwk, d-ga; the wu is probably analogical after 
the 2 sg. personal pronoun fu-uk, tu-ga ‘you’ [cf. Melchert 1994a:7]) ~ Latin 
egd, egd ‘I’; Greek &ya(v) ‘I’ < Proto-Indo-European *?ek’-aH (later *?ek’- 


of). 

B. Hittite 2 pl. mediopassive primary ending -dduma in, for example, i-ya-at-du- 
ma ‘you go’ ~ Sanskrit 2 pl. mid. secondary ending -dhvam; Avestan 2 pl. mid. 
secondary ending -dwam; Greek 2 dual mid. primary and secondary ending 
~o00v (< *-zdltwom) < Proto-Indo-European *-dwem/*-dwam/*-dum (later 
*-dltwem/*-dhwoml*-dlum). 

C. Hittite (3 sg. pres.) pid-da-i, pdd-da-i ‘to dig’ ~ Latin fodi6 ‘to dig’; Lithuanian 
bedit, bésti ‘to dig, to bury’; Gaulish bedo- ‘canal, ditch’; Old Church Slavic 
bode, bosti ‘to stick, to prick’ < Proto-Indo-European *bed-/*bad- (later 
*bhedh-/*bhodh-), 

D. Hittite (acc.-dat. sg.) am-mu-uk-ga ‘to me’ (also written am-mu-uk, am-mu-ug- 
ga, am-mu-ug-qa, am-mu-uk-qa) ~ Greek (acc. sg.) &us~ye ‘me’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *-k’e. 

E. Hittite (nom. sg.) me-ik-ki-i§ ‘large’ ~ Greek péyac ‘great’ < Proto-Indo- 
European *mek’-. 


It is these exceptions that previously led me to question the validity of Sturtevant’s 
Law (cf. Bomhard 1984b:116—119). 


5.1.2, THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN STOP SYSTEM 


At the beginning of this century, the Neogrammarian reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European phonological system, which was based upon the principle that sound 
laws admit no exceptions, was widely accepted as being a fairly accurate 
representation of what had existed in the Indo-European parent language. To this 
day, the Neogrammarian reconstruction (or variations of that reconstruction) enjoys 
widespread support among Indo-Europeanists. The Neogrammarian reconstruction 
of the Proto-Indo-European stop system, which was modeled after the phonological 
system found in Old Indo-Aryan (represented by Vedic and Classical Sanskrit) 
consisted of a four-way contrast of (1) plain voiceless stops, (2) voiceless aspirated 
stops, (3) plain voiced stops, and (4) voiced aspirated stops, thus (cf. Brugmann 
1904:52; see also Szemerényi 1996:54—69; Burrow 1973:67): 
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1 2 3 4 

P ph b bh (labial) 

t th d dh (dental) 

k fh & 8h (palatal) 

q qh g gh (pure velar) 


qe gh ge gh (labiovelar) 


During this century, it became widely accepted that the traditional voiceless 
aspirates (column 2) should be removed from the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological inventory (cf. Bomhard 1986a:69—71 for details), The problem with 
removing the voiceless aspirates, however, is that the resulting system has no 
typological parallels among the known languages of the world (cf. Jakobson 
1971[1957}:528; Martinet 1970:115). And yet, on structural grounds, positing a 
three-way contrast (without the voiceless aspirates) for Proto-Indo-European 
instead of the four-way contrast (with the voiceless aspirates) posited by the 
Neogrammarians seems fully justified. 

There are also problems involving the traditional plain voiced stops (column 3). 
One such problem, which is usually mentioned in the standard handbooks, is the 
‘unexpected statistically low frequency of occurrence of the traditional plain voiced 
bilabial stop *b. As a matter of fact, the entire series of plain voiced stops is 
characterized by a statistically low frequency of occurrence in comparison with the 
traditional plain voiceless stops and the traditional voiced aspirates. Moreover, the 
traditional plain voiced stops are rarely found in pronouns and in inflectional 
affixes. Finally, there is the problem of the root structure constraint that prohibits 
the co-occurrence of two plain voiced stops in a given root. 

It was in trying to find solutions to these problems in particular that the 
Georgian scholar Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and the Russian scholar Vjageslav V. 
Ivanov, on the one hand, and the British-born American scholar Paul J. Hopper, on 
the other, working independently, were led to propose, in the early 1970’s, a radical 
revision of the Proto-Indo-European stop system. Observing that the traditional 
plain voiced stops seemed to exhibit many of the typological characteristics of 
glottalized stops (ejectives), they proposed reinterpreting this series as ejectives. In 
their version of what has now come to be known as the “Glottalic Theory”, 
Gamkrelidze and Ivanov made no changes to the traditional voiced aspirates, but 
they reinterpreted the traditional plain voiceless stops as voiceless aspirates. In this 
revised interpretation, aspiration is viewed as a redundant feature, and the 
phonemes in question could be realized as allophonic variants with or without 
aspiration depending upon the paradigmatic alternation of root phonemes. The 
system of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov may be represented as follows (cf. Gamkrelidze 
1976:403): 
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1 2 2 4 

pe) - ©’) bE] abial) 

(hy) - e df(t] dental) 
ky) - = th) palatal) 
ke) - ke gt") (pure velar) 
kwh) - kw g¥[5]  (labiovelar) 


The revisions proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov provide typologically 
natural explanations for the problems mentioned above, specifically: 


A. By reinterpreting the traditional plain voiceless stops (column 1) as voiceless 
aspirates, there is no longer a problem, from a typological point of view, with 
positing a series of voiced aspirates (column 4) for Proto-Indo-European, since 
the imbalance caused by the removal of the traditional voiceless aspirates 
(column 2) is eliminated. ‘ 

B. Reinterpretation of the traditional plain voiced stops (column 3) as glottalics 
makes it easy to account for the statistically low frequency of occurrence of the 
traditional plain voiced bilabial stop (which becomes a bilabial ejective in the 
revised system), since the bilabial member is always characterized by a low 
frequency of occurrence (there often being a total absence at this point of 
articulation) in attested languages having ejectives. 

C. In languages having ejectives, it is common for ejectives to be either excluded 
from or underrepresented in inflectional affixes and pronouns. 

D. Several languages with ejectives have a constraint against the co-occurrence of 
two ejectives in a root. Thus, reinterpretation of the traditional plain voiced 
stops as glottalics provides a typologically natural explanation for the root 
structure constraint prohibiting the co-occurrence of two (traditional) plain 
voiced stops in a given root. 


Moreover, the revisions proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov provide 
new insights into the underlying principles governing Grassmann’s Law and 
Barthomomae’s Law. Finally, it may be noted that strong support for the changes 
proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov is to be found in Germanic, 
Armenian, and (the poorly-attested) Phrygian (cf. Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:5). 
According to the traditional interpretation, Germanic, Armenian, and Phrygian had 
been thought to have undergone “sound shifts” (in German, Lautverschiebungen). 
Under the revised interpretation, however, they are rightly seen as relic areas, 

The Proto-Indo-European stop system reconstructed above may be viewed as 
reflecting a late stage of development. For Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European, I 
have argued elsewhere that the traditional voiced aspirates are to be reconstructed 
as plain voiced stops and that the development of this series into voiced aspirates is 
a later development (cf. Bomhard 1984b:31—34; 1996a:50 and 54). That this series 
was not aspirated in Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European will be demonstrated 
below. 
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5.1.3, FROM PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN TO PROTO-ANATOLIAN 


The three series reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European in the preceding section 
were preserved as separate series in Proto-Anatolian. This is clear, for instance, 
from the different treatment of the voiced and non-voiced velar stops before high 
front vowels in the Luwian branch of Anatolian (Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform 
Luwian along with the later Lycian). Here, the non-voiced members are preserved, 
while the voiced member is lost; for example: 


A. Cuneiform Luwian kiSa- ‘to comb, to card’ ~ Hittite kifai- ‘to comb’ < Proto- 
Anatolian *kles- ‘to comb, to card’ < Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European 
*khes-. Probable non-Anatolian cognates include Greek xéoxeov (< *kles-khes- 
{reduplicated]) ‘tow, oakum’; Old Church Slavic de¥o, desati ‘to comb, to pull 
off’. 

B. Cuneiform Luwian (nom. sg.) (i-)iS-Sa-ri-i¥ ‘hand’; Hieroglyphic Luwian (dat. 
sg.) istri ‘hand’; Lycian izri- ‘hand’ (all with loss of an earlier initial voiced 
velar before high front vowel) ~ Hittite (nom.-acc. sg.) ki-e¥-Sar ‘hand’ < 
Proto-Anatolian *gésar ‘hand’ < Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European *gésy. 
Non-Anatolian cognates include Sanskrit hdsta-h ‘hand’; Old Persian dasta- 
‘hand’; Avestan zasta- ‘hand’; Latin praestd (< *prae-hestdd) ‘at hand, ready’. 
The Hieroglyphic Luwian form contains an epenthetic f. 


More evidence is possibly to be found in the treatment of dentals initially before 
high front vowels and *y in Hittite, In this case, the voiceless aspirated and plain 
voiced members are preserved (though */'- later becomes z- in this environment in 
Hittite, but not in the other older Anatolian languages), while the plain voiceless 
(from earlier glottalized) member becomes §, as shown in the following examples 
(cf. Melchert 1994a:118): 


A. Hittite (dat.-loc. sg.) Siwatti ‘day’ ~ Palaic (nom. sg.) Ti-ya-az(-) name of the 
sun-god; Luwian (nom. sg.) 7i-wa-az name of the sun-god; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian Tiwat- name of the sun-god, (adj.) tiwatami- ‘bright, sunny’ < Proto- 
Anatolian *yéwat- < Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European *f’yéw-. Non- 
Anatolian cognates include: Sanskrit dydu-h ‘heaven, sky, day’; Armenian tiv 
‘day’; Latin diés ‘day’; Old Irish die, dia ‘day’. 

B. Hittite (gen. sg.) Ji-(i-hi-na-a¥ ‘god’ < Proto-Anatolian *tyii- < Pre-Anatolian 
Proto-Indo-European *f’yéw- (cf. Melchert 1994a:150). Non-Anatolian 
cognates include Greek Zetc ‘Zeus’, Stoc ‘god-like, divine’; Sanskrit devd-h 
‘god’; Latin deus ‘god’. 


There may be additional evidence from the later Lycian and Lydian, as 
Shevoroshkin (1988) has tried to show. Shevoroshkin claims, for instance, that the 
(traditional) Proto-Indo-European stop system developed as follows in Lycian: 
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us 


Proto-Indo- | Milyan Lycian Lycian 
European Initially Medially Initially Medially 
t | t t- t t 
aq | « ~é dd- ~e 
dh [ t- -d- t -d- 


Some of the evidence that Shevoroshkin adduces to support his views, however, is 
questionable and is to be treated with the utmost caution. Moreover, there is other 
Lycian evidence, not cited by Shevoroshkin, that points to alternative 
interpretations (note especially Melchert’s [1994a:53—54] critical assessment of 
Shevoroshkin’s views). 

There are enough clues within the Anatolian daughter languages to support the 
contention that the three series of stops reconstructed for the phonological system of 
the Indo-European parent language maintained their separate identity in Proto- 
Anatolian, It is not possible to tell, however, whether or not series 3 was glottalized at 
the Proto-Anatolian level, though there is nothing to indicate that it was. I assume that 
series 3 was not glottalized in Proto-Anatolian. The most important point to bear in 
mind is that it is series 3 and 4 that are represented by medial single writing in Hittite 
and that it is series 1 that is represented by medial double writing. Thus, the Proto- 
Anatolian stop system is probably to be reconstructed as follows: 


1 2 3 4 
ph 3 P b 
tf - t d 
ka - k g 
kwh 4 kv gv 


Note: Melchert (1994a:53) assumes that series 3 and 4 merged in Proto-Anatolian. 
He further assumes (1994a:21) that the earlier voicing contrast was replaced 
by a fortis ~ lenis opposition in the older Anatolian daughter languages. 


5.1.4. HITTITE 


Hittite was written in a cuneiform syllabary derived from a form of Old Akkadian 
cuneiform in use in Northern Syria in the beginning of the second millennium BCE 
(cf. Gamkrelidze 1968:91—92). Now, the older cuneiform writing system, which 
was developed by the Sumerians, was not suited to rendering Akkadian, much less 
Hittite. In Old Akkadian, voiceless, voiced, and emphatic consonants were not 
differentiated in the writing system, though methods were gradually developed to 
represent most of the Akkadian phonological distinctions. This is important, for no 
attempt was ever made, even after Akkadian had introduced separate syllabograms 
to differentiate voiceless, voiced, and emphatic consonants, to modify the Hittite 
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writing practices to make use of the same methods to note a voicing contrast in 
stops. We must conclude, therefore, that the Hittite scribes did not feel that it was 
worthy of noting such a contrast, regardless of what the underlying phonetics may 
have been. 

What then, if anything, does medial double writing of stops indicate if not a 
voicing contrast? The answer to this question can be ascertained by looking closely at 
the Proto-Anatolian stop system reconstructed above. Series | is differentiated from 
series 3 by the presence of aspiration and from series 4 by the absence of voicing, 
while series 3 and 4 are differentiated from each other by a contrast in voicing. Since it 
is only series 1 that is represented by medial double writing, it must have been the 
feature of aspiration that was considered significant by the Hittite scribes. This means 
that series 4 cannot have been aspirated since it, too, would have been represented by 
medial double writing. It also means that the opposition of medial double writing and 
medial single writing cannot have indicated a voicing contrast, since, if that had been 
the case, then series 3 would also have been represented by medial double writing, 
which is clearly not the case, both series 3 and 4 being represented by medial single 
writing. It should be noted here that Gamkrelidze (1968:94) was the first to suggest 
that medial double writing of stops in Hittite was used as a means to indicate the 
presence of aspiration: 


The aspirated stops were rendered in Hittite cuneiform by double writing of 
consonants, whereas single writing was used to represent plain stops. 


Gamkrelidze devotes a later article (1982) to a detailed analysis of Hittite 
consonantism, noting specifically (1982:78—79): 


In light of these facts, Sturtevant’s rule acquires a completely different 
significance: The graphic reduplication of plosives is used to denote not the 
simple voiceless plosives but the corresponding aspirated phonemes, while 
their single writing was used for non-aspirated consonants. 

Thus we can reach the conclusion that the Hittite phonological system was 
characterized by two series of plosives; aspirated ones denoted by the graphic 
reduplication of the relevant consonant on the one hand, and non-aspirated 
ones on the other, denoted by single writing of the corresponding consonant. 

Three series of Proto-Indo-European plosives: 1) glottalized, 2) voiced 
(aspirated), and 3) voiceless (aspirated) were reduced in the Hittite 
phonological system into two series opposed to each other by virtue of 
aspiration. The differentiating feature for the phonological opposition of 
plosives is only the factor of aspiration (tenseness), regardless of the original 
voiced/unvoiced opposition of the plosives, which had phonemic significance 
in the Proto-Indo-European system. The correlation of Proto-Indo-European 
plosives depending upon whether they were voiced, voiceless or glottalized 
was replaced in the Hittite phonological system by the correlation on the basis 
of “aspiration” (tenseness). 

The feature of aspiration, which had been phonologically irrelevant with 
the phonemes of series 2) and 3) in Proto-Indo-European, became a 
phonologically significant feature in the Hittite system of plosives. In the 
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process, the Proto-Indo-European series 1) and 2) merged into a general series 
of non-aspirated plosives as opposed to the series of aspirated ones, which 
derives from the Proto-Indo-European series 3) of voiceless (aspirated) 
plosives. 

With the adoption of the Akkadian cuneiform writing, the two series of 
Hittite plosives — the simple and the aspirated — were written not by the signs 
for voiced and voiceless plosives, as these were not differentiated in the early 
Akkadian writing system, but with the single and double writing of the 
respective consonants. Accordingly, the single writing of a consonant was used 
to express simple plosives, while for the Hittite aspirated (tense) plosives a 
new means of denotation was found, that is the reduplication of the consonant 
in question, by which was solved the problem of how to differentiate 
graphically between simple plosive and the corresponding aspirated consonant. 


This does not explain the whole picture, however, for we must still account for the 
exceptions to Sturtevant’s Law. Since the exceptions exhibit medial double writing 
of stops in Hittite words which correspond etymologically to words in other Indo- 
European languages with medial voiced stops (or their equivalents, these being 
derived from either earlier glottalized stops or earlier voiced aspirates at the Proto- 
Indo-European level), the distinguishing characteristic cannot have been aspiration. 
Let us take a look at each of the exceptions listed previously (as above, the Proto- 
Indo-European reconstructions represent the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European [“Pre-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European”]): 


A. Hittite #-uk-ga ‘I’: in this case, we are dealing with a particle added to the stem 
(cf. Sturtevant 1951:103, §170a), so that, in fact, we have gemination: Proto- 
Indo-European *?ek’- + *-k’e/a > Proto-Anatolian *ektka > Hittite (with 
analogical w) *wk+ka. The particle appears in Greek as ~ye (dialectal -ya). 

B. Hittite 2 pl. mediopassive ending -dduma in, for example, i-ya-at-du-ma ‘you 
go’: here, the verb stem is probably to be reconstructed as *?y-eh- [*?y-ah-] (so 
Sturtevant 1951:34, §61; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:334—335, however, considers 
iya- to be a thematic stem comparable to Vedic 3 sg. pres. ayate and derives it 
from earlier *eyo-), to which the ending *-dum- has been added. Most likely, 
the second laryngeal (*f), which was lost as an independent phoneme in 
Hittite, has merged with the following dental, producing a geminate. Thus, 
double writing here indicates former presence of a laryngeal, which has left a 
trace in the gemination of the following stop. 

C. Hittite (3 sg. pres.) pid-da-i, pdd-da-i ‘to dig’: here, we are dealing with a 
Proto-Indo-European stem *bed-/*bad-, to which a laryngeal suffix has been 
added: *bed- + *-H-. In this case, the laryngeal has merged with the preceding 
stop, producing a geminate, 

D. Hittite (acc.-dat. sg.) am-mu-uk-ga ‘to me’ (also written am-mu-uk, am-mu-ug- 
ga, am-mu-uq-ga, am-mu-uk-qa): as in the first example, we are dealing with a 
particle that has been added to the stem, thus producing gemination. 
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E. Hittite (nom. sg.) me-ik-ki-i¥ ‘large’: this is similar to the third example in that 
a laryngeal suffix has merged with a preceding stop, producing a geminate: 
Proto-Indo-European *mek’- + *-Hi- > Hittite *mekkis. 


5.1.5. CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the preceding analysis, Sturtevant’s Law is to be reinterpreted as 
follows: double writing of medial stops indicates stop plus something additional, 
that is, either aspiration or gemination, while single writing of medial stops 
indicates a plain stop pure and simple. It does not indicate a voicing contrast as 
traditionally assumed. 

According to Melchert (1994a:21), medial double writing of stops in Hittite 
indicates fortis (= long) articulation, while single writing indicates lenis (= short) 
articulation. Specifically, Melchert (1994a:117) notes: 


T assume that the PA [= Proto-Anatolian] contrast of voiceless/voiced stops has 
been reanalyzed in Hittite as one of fortis/lenis, with the realization in medial 
position being that of long/short. I retain the standard symbols for voiceless 
and voiced stops for convenience. One important contributing factor in this 
reanalysis was the devoicing of voiced stops in word-initial position. 


Melchert’s views are not incompatible with the conclusions reached here. 

On fortis/lenis articulation, cf. Laver (1994:344) and Ladefoged—Maddieson 
(1995:95—99). Both Laver and Ladefoged—Maddieson caution against the 
careless use of these terms. 


5.2, DISINTEGRATING INDO-EUROPEAN 


We can say with a reasonable amount of certainty that the form of Proto-Indo- 
European spoken immediately prior to the emergence of the historically-attested 
non-Anatolian daughter languages was not a unitary language but, rather, a speech 
area composed of several closely-related dialect groups (cf. Anthony 2007:39—58; 
Burrow 1973:12—18; Georgiev 1966:382—396). 

The following changes were common to all of the Disintegrating Indo- 
European dialects (except where noted): 


1. The laryngeals *? and *h were lost initially before vowels, while *h > *h and 
*$fi > *fi> *h in the same environment. 

2. Next, all medial and final laryngeals merged into *h. 

3. The single remaining laryngeal *h was then lost initially before vowels (except 
in Pre-Armenian) and medially between an immediately preceding vowel and 
an immediately preceding non-syllabic. This latter change caused compensa- 
tory lengthening of preceding short vowels. 
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4. *h was preserved in all other positions. *h had a syllabic allophone, *#, when. 
between two non-syllabics. This syllabic allophone is the traditional schwa 
primum (2). 


The velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with front vowels, 
apophonic *o, and *y. The beginnings were probably much earlier, before the 
separation of the Anatolian dialect group from the main speech community. What is 
certain here is that the palatovelars were fully established in Disintegrating Indo- 
European. In a central, innovating area, the labiovelars were (probably only 
partially at first) delabialized. The newly-delabialized labiovelars merged with the 
unpalatalized allophones of the velars. This change brought about the 
phonemicization of the palatals since both palatalized velars (from earlier plain 
velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier labiovelars) were now found in the 
vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. It was from this central, innovating 
area that the so-called “satam” daughter languages developed. 

The phonological system of the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the 
satam daughter languages may be reconstructed as follows (column 1 is voiceless 
aspirated, column 2 is glottalized, and column 3 is voiced aspirated): 


1 2 3 
Obstruents: ph p bb (bilabial) 
th 4 dh (dental) 


kyh ky gyh (palatovelar) 
kh k gh (velar) 
kwh kw gwh (labiovelar) 


Laryngeals: hh 

Resonants: mp wp yy wr wh yh 

Vowels: e ° a @ (u) Et) 
é 5 a a a 


The most significant difference between the phonological system of the 
Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the satom dialects and that of the 
centum dialects was in the treatment of the gutturals. In the centum dialects, the 
labiovelars did not become delabialized, and the palatovelars remained 
subphonemic, 

The phonological system of the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of the 
centum daughter languages may be reconstructed as follows (column 1 is voiceless 
aspirated, column 2 is glottalized, and column 3 is voiced aspirated): 
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1 2 3) 
Obstruents: pe p’ bh (bilabial) 
th v dh (dental) 


kh k gh (velar) 
kwh = k’w- ss gwh_——(abiovelar) 


Laryngeals: bh 

Resonants: mm np YU ty wh yA 

Vowels: e ° a @ (u) 2 
& 3 a + a 


It has traditionally been assumed that column 3 is to be reconstructed as a series of 
voiced aspirates, and I have chosen to follow the traditional reconstruction. 
However, it is really only necessary to posit voiced aspirates for Pre-Armenian, Pre- 
Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and Pre-Italic — the developments in the remaining 
daughter languages can be accounted for quite nicely by assuming plain voiced 
stops, as will become apparent by following the developments outlined below. 
Clearly, the voiced aspirates, regardless of whether they existed in all or merely 
some of the dialects of Disintegrating Indo-European, are not ancient — they arose 
in late Disintegrating Indo-European from earlier plain voiced stops. 


5.3. TOCHARIAN 


In Tocharian, the distinction between voiceless, glottalized, and voiced stops was 
eliminated. However, Tocharian originally preserved the older contrast. While this 
contrast still existed, *¢’ was lost before non-syllabic resonants (cf. Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:82—83, §241), while */' and *d remained. The elimination of the 
older contrast must, therefore, have taken place after the loss of */’ before non- 
syllabic resonants. 


1. No doubt, the first step involved the deaspiration of the voiceless aspirates. 

2. This was followed by the deglottalization of *p’, *1’, *k’, and *k’ and their 
merger with the voiceless stops *p, *t, *k, and *k” respectively. This is shown 
by the fact that *mp remained mp, while *mb became m (cf. Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:79), and by the fact that */ and *7’ had the same treatment before 
front vowels, namely, palatalization to c, while *d went its own way under the 
same conditions — palatalization to *dz > ts (cf. Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:83—84). 

3. Last, the voiced stops were devoiced and merged with the plain voiceless stops. 
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These developments may be summarized as follows: 


I 0 Il IV 
Pre-Tocharian _deaspiration deglottalization devoicing 
pyp,b > ppb > pb > pw) 
tht,d > tt,d > td > t(c, ts) 
kkyg > kk ig > ke rs k@ 

kwh, kw, gv > kw, kv, gv > kw, gy > k(why) (, ¢) 


*s usually remained but was palatalized to s before front vowels. The non-syllabic 
resonants generally remained. 

The Disintegrating Indo-European vowels and diphthongs were greatly 
modified. 


References: Adams 1988:36—42; Anreiter 1984; Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1995.1: 
43—44; Krause 1952 and 1955; Krause—Thomas 1960.I:61—68; Ringe 1996; Van 
Windekens 1976—1982.1:76—94. 


5.4. GERMANIC 


Germanic, like Armenian, is extremely conservative. The Disintegrating Indo- 
European consonant system is preserved better in these two branches than in any of 
the other daughter languages. Unlike Armenian, however, Germanic preserves the 
older contrast between velars and labiovelars, though, in the course of development, 
they first became voiceless fricatives and then, at a later date and under certain 
specific conditions, voiced fricatives (see below for details). Armenian, on the other 
hand, belongs to the satam group of languages and is, therefore, descended from 
that form of Disintegrating Indo-European in which this contrast was replaced by a 
contrast between palatovelars and plain velars. 

In Pre-Germanic (as in Proto-Anatolian), the glottalics were deglottalized, 
resulting in the following system, with the three-way contrast (1) voiceless 
aspirated ~ (2) plain (unaspirated) voiceless ~ (3) plain voiced: 


1 2 i} 
Labial: ph Pp b 
Dental: th t d 
Velar: kh "3 gz 
Labiovelar: kwh kw rad 


1. The voiceless aspirates (series 1) become voiceless fricatives: *p/, *th, *k', 
¥ fv > *f, #0, *y, *pw, except after *s-. 
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2. Later, the resulting voiceless fricatives became the voiced fricatives *, *4, *y, 
and *yw respectively except (A) initially and (B) medially between vowels 
when the accent fell on the contiguous preceding syllable (Verner’s Law). *s 
was also changed to *z under the same conditions. 

3. *b remained initially, in gemination, and after nasals; *d initially, in 
gemination, and after nasals, */, *z, and *g; and *g only in gemination and after 
nasals. In other positions, however, *b, *d, *g were changed into the voiced 
fricatives *B, *d, *y respectively. *g” became *y initially and *w medially (cf. 
Wright—Wright 1925:131). 


‘The resulting Proto-Germanic consonant system may be reconstructed as follows: 


Stops Fricatives 
Labial: Pp b f B 
Dental: t d C) 6 
Velar: k g x ft 
Labiovelar: kw (gw) aw (w) 


In Germanic, *a and *o merged into *a, and *a and *5 merged into *6. *e become 
*i (A) before a nasal plus consonant (*eNC > *iNC) and (B) when *i, *7, or ty 
followed. *ey became *7. *i was changed to *e and *u to *o when *a, *o, or *e 
appeared in the following syllable except when a nasal plus consonant intervened. 
In the sequences *any, *iny, and *uny, the n was lost, and the vowels were 
lengthened, *7p, *p, *, and *y developed into u plus m, n, I, r. 

The Proto-Germanic vowels and diphthongs may be reconstructed as follows: 


Vowels: i u T 
e é 


ost 


Diphthongs: ay aw ew 


The consonantal resonants remained unchanged except that final *m became *n. 
This change is also found in Anatolian, Greek, Celtic, and probably Balto-Slavic. 


References: Bomhard 1984b:84—85; Lass 1994:17—29; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:31—36; Hirt 1931—1934.1:79—118; Hutterer 1975; Jasanoff 1978a; 
Kénig—Van Der Auwera (eds.) 1994; Krahe—Meid 1966—1967.1:79—123; 
Krause 1968:72—134; Lehmann 1952:36—55; Lindeman 1964; Meillet 
1967a:116—124, 1970:15—29, and 1984:89—96; Moulton 1972:141—173; 
Normier 1977; Prokosch 1938:36—90; Streitberg 1963:97—153; Van Coetsem— 
Kufner (eds.) 1972; Vennemann 1984; Wright 1954:16—83; Wright—Wright 
1925:111—134, 
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5.5, CELTIC 


The discussion will be confined to Old Irish; only the major developments will be 
discussed. For information on developments in the other Celtic daughter languages, 
the references listed at the end of this section should be consulted. 


1. The dental and velar ejectives (*/’ and *k’) merge completely with the plain 
voiced stops (*d and *g) in Proto-Celtic. The developments may be assumed to 
have been ejective > plain voiceless stop (through deglottalization) > voiced 
stop (through voicing): *t’> *f> *d and *k’> *k> *g, There is no evidence in 
Celtic for an earlier labial ejective *p’. 

2. Next, the voiced labiovelar *g¥ was delabialized and merged with *g. 

Then, the glottalized labiovelar *k’” developed (A) into *b initially and 

medially after consonants and (B) into *g initially before *w and medially 

between vowels and before consonants. 

4. Original *p" was lost in all of the Celtic languages: *p' > *h > *, However, p 
has been reintroduced into Old Irish through loanwords. 


» 


The Celtic developments may be summarized as follows: 


Aph o#fh WKH wh HY Hg HKD HgW HKIW HH 


LET VY WY 


@ *th eh *kwh *d 


The consonants developed positional allophones under various conditions: 


1, Palatal allophones developed in the vicinity of original *i, *7, *e, and *2. 
2. Velar allophones developed in the vicinity of original *u and *i. 
3. Neutral allophones were found in the vicinity of original *a, *a, *o, and *6. 


In Old Irish, the palatal and velar allophones were indicated as such in writing by 
surrounding vowels. Unpronounced vowels were often introduced to indicate the 
quality of the following consonant. /p, t, c, b, d, g/ became the fricatives /f, 8, x, v, 
5, y/ (written ph, th, ch, b, d, g) respectively initially after words that end or that 
formerly ended in a vowel and medially between vowels. /m, n, 1, r/ became /i1, v, ), 
p/ (written m, n, J, r) respectively, and /s/ became /h/ under the same conditions. /W/ 
was probably a nasalized /v/, while /v, 2, p/ were lax variants of /n, |, 1/. Consonants 
were changed as follows initially when the preceding word ended or formerly ended 
in a nasal: 


1. /p, t, o/ became /b, d, g/ (written p, f, c) 
2. /b, d/ first became /mb, nd/ and then /mm, nn/ 
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3. /f/ became /v/ (written b) 
4. /n/ was written before vowels 
5. /s,r, 1, ma, n/ were doubled when they followed a proclitic vowel 


Old Irish thus had the following system of consonants (the written form is given 
first followed by the allophones in slashes): 


P Ip, b/ t Iga c Ik, g/ 
ph iff th /6/ ch hi 
4 /ff s Is/ 
b /o, v/ d 1d, 8/ g /g, ¥/ 
m /n, Wh n /n, v/ [a] hy 

1 ALM r Ir, pl 


h Jol 


Except for the merger of *0 and *4 into d and of *7 and *é into /, the long and short 
vowels were mostly preserved in accented syllables. In unaccented syllables, 
vowels were either lost or subject to various modifications governed by a 
complicated set of rules. */ and *u became e and o respectively under the influence 
of a or o in the following syllable. *ew and *ow merged into d/ia, *ey became é/fa, 
*oy became de/ot, and *ay became ai/de in accented syllables. The Old Irish vowel 
system was as follows: 


Vowels: i e a ° u 
{ é 4 6 a 
Diphthongs: fu fa ta uf 
éu/éo oi/e 
au hi/de 


*y was lost. *w became f initially and b /v/ after r, J, d. *m, *n, *l, *r were 
preserved except that final *m became n. In the sequences *Vnt, *Vnc(h), and *Vns, 
the *n was lost, and the preceding vowel was lengthened. The developments of the 
syllabic nasals and liquids were complicated, though, in general, 4p, *y*L 
became am, an, al, ar respectively before vowels and em, en, li (le), ri (re) 
respectively elsewhere. 


References: Old Irish: Lehmann—Lehmann 1975; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:26—56; 
Thurneysen 1946:74—153. Welsh: Morris Jones 1913:18—30 and 122—191. 
British Celtic: Schrijver 1995. Celtic: Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1995.1:66—67; 
Lewis—Pedersen 1937:1—157; MacAulay (ed.) 1992; Patrizia de Bernardo 
Stempel 1987. 
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5.6. SLAVIC 


In Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Indo-Lranian, Pre-Armenian, and Pre-Albanian (the 
so-called “satom” languages), the velars developed palatalized allophones when 
contiguous with front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. In the early prehistory of these 
branches, the labiovelars were (perhaps only partially at first) delabialized. The 
newly delabialized (labio)velars merged with the unpalatalized allophones of the 
velars. This change brought about the phonemicization of the palatals since both 
palatalized velars (from earlier plain velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier 
labiovelars) were now found in the vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. 

The phonological system of the Disintegrating Indo-European antecedent of 
Proto-Slavic may thus be reconstructed as follows: 


1 2 3 
Labial: pop’ b 
Dental: th e d 
Palatal: kooky gy 
Velar: kh ke g 


1. The ejectives merged completely with the plain voiced stops (*b, *d, *g’, and 
*g) in Proto-Slavic. The development may be assumed to have been ejective > 
plain voiceless stop (through deglottalization) > voiced stop (through voicing): 
%p' > *p > *b, #1’ > *t> *d, *k'Y > *h’ > *gy, and *k’> *k> *g. The loss of 
glottalization caused lengthening of preceding contiguous short vowels 
(Winter’s Law [cf. Collinge 1985:225—227]). 

2. Then, the voiceless aspirates were deaspirated: *p", *74, */o', *kh > *p, *1, *P, 
*k, Note: there are a small number of examples in which *k! appears to become 
*y in Proto-Slavic. These are best explained as borrowings, probably from 
Iranian (cf. Carlton 1991:95). 

3. After *k, *r, *i, *u, *s became *x (> *¥ before front vowels). A similar change 
is found in Indo-Lranian. 

4, *k’ and *gY became *s and *z respectively. No doubt, the developments were 
as follows: *k” > *0’> *ts> *s and *g” > *d’ > *dz> *z. 

5. *k and *g were palatalized to *¢ and *Z respectively before front vowels and 
* 

‘y. 

6. The syllabic resonants *y, *g, *], *y developed into *i (or *z) plus *m, *n, */, 
*r, thus: *m, *g, *], *y > *im, *in, *il, *ir. 

7. Ata later date, *k and *g were palatalized to *c and *dz respectively before *é 

(< *oy). *t, *d, *n, *1, *r plus the semivowel *y became *2, *d, *n¥, *”, *r” 

respectively, while *s became *¥ under the same conditions. 

*p, *b, *m, *v plus *y became *pl’, *bl, *ml’, *vI? respectively. 

9. *a and *o merged into *o, and *@ and *6 merged into *a. *ey and *7 both 
became *i, and *oy (< *ay and *oy) and *é became *é. *# became *y, *i 


eo 
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became *o, and *u became *s. *e plus a nasal became *¢ and *o plus a nasal 
became *9. *ow (< *aw and *ow) became *u. 


The Common Slavic phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Bidwell 1963:12): 


Stops: Pp t v k 
b d dy zg 
Fricatives: (vy) a 8g x 
Zz Zz 
Affricates: c é 
dz 
Nasals: m n ny 
Liquids: r 1 rv yy 
Semivowels: (v) j 
Vowels: i y u 
b b 
e e Q ° 
é a 


References: Bidwell 1963; Bomhard 1984b:80—81; Carlton 1991; Comrie— 
Corbett (eds.) 1993; Entwistle—Morison 1964:71—101; Leskien 1969:10—64; 
Meillet 1965a:20—45, 86—102, and 126—157; Schmalstieg 1976a:31—55; 
Shevelov 1964; Vaillant 1950—1966.1:23—103. 


5.7. BALTIC 


The Baltic developments were fairly similar to the early Slavic developments, 
except that *k” and *g” became *¥ and *# respectively. As in Slavic, the ejectives 
merged completely with the plain voiced stops. Lithuanian shows the change of *s 
to *¥ after *k and *r but not after *i and *w as in Slavic and Indo-Lranian. The 
syllabic resonants *, *y, *J, *y developed into *i (or *x/) plus *m, *n, *1, *r, thus: 
*m, *, *], *y > *im, *in, *il, *ir. In Lithuanian, ¢ plus j (= y) and d plus j (= y) 
became di and dzi respectively; ¢ plus / and d plus / became ki and g/ respectively. 

Except for the merger of *a and *o into *a, *ay and *oy into *ai, and *aw and 
*ow into *au, the vowel system remained reasonably faithful to that of 
Disintegrating Indo-European. Unlike Slavic and Germanic, Baltic did not merge 
Disintegrating Indo-European *4 and *6. 

The Common Baltic phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Stang 1966:89): 
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p b m 

£ d a 

k g bb) 

ww?) a) I?) 

§ z 

s @ 

r 1 y w 


Note: Stang writes j and y for y and w respectively. 


References: Bomhard 1984b:81; Endzelins 1971:48—76; Senn 1957—1966:83— 
90; Stang 1966:88—120. Baltic developments are also discussed in Meillet 1965a, 
Shevelov 1964, and Vaillant 1950—1966. Information on Old Prussian phonology 
is given in Schmalstieg 1974a:8—28. Balto-Slavic: Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1: 
67—10. 


5.8. ARMENIAN, 


Armenian is particularly important because it provides the key to understanding the 
developments in Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and Pre-Italic, In the early prehistory 
of Pre-Armenian, Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and Pre-Italic, the glottalics first 
became plain voiceless stops (through deglottalization), and the voiced stops then 
became voiced aspirates, Next, at a later date, in Pre-Indo-Iranian, Pre-Greek, and 
Pre-Italic, but not in Pre-Armenian, the plain voiceless stops became voiced stops. 
Armenian, however, preserves the first stage of this shift — that is to say, the plain 
voiceless stops remained as such and were not changed to voiced stops. Thus, the 
Classical Armenian phonological system directly attests the three-way contrast (1) 
voiceless aspirated ~ (2) plain voiceless ~ (3) voiced aspirated in its occlusive 
system. 


1. In Pre-Armenian (as in Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Albanian, and Pre-Indo- 
Iranian), the velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. Next, the labiovelars were (perhaps only 
partially at first) delabialized. The newly delabialized (labio)velars then merged 
‘with the unpalatalized allophones of the velars. This change brought about the 
phonemicization of the palatals since both palatalized velars (from earlier plain 
velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier labiovelars) were now found in 
the vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. 

2. Next, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p’, *t’, *k’”, *k’> *p, *t, *, *k. Note: 
there are no examples of *p’ in Armenian. 

3. Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g’, *g > *bl, 
qh, *gyh, *gh. This was a context-free development. On the interpretation of 
the sounds traditionally transcribed as /b/, /d/, /g/, /j/, /, /2/, and /2/ as voiced 
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aspirates, cf. Godel 1975:9—10. It should be noted here that Grassmann’s Law 
did not operate in Armenian (cf. Vennemann 1989:239). 

4. The Pre-Armenian voiced aspirates remained except that, medially between 
vowels, *bi > w, *gvi > 7h /dzb/ > z, and *g! > Z, while *g" remained initially 
before back vowels but was changed to j /d2#7 before front vowels. 

5. The syllabic resonants *y, *y, */, *y developed into *a plus *m, *n, */, *r, 
thus: *y2, *y, *], *y > am, an, al, ar (ai before 7). 

6. [became / before consonants. 

7. *w became g or v. 

8. *s became h or @ initially before vowels. 

9. As in Indo-Iranian, Slavic, and Lithuanian, *s became § after r. 

10. *sk and *ks became c. 

11, The short vowels remained unchanged, but *é became i, *6 became w, and *@ 
became a. *i/*7 and *u/*# lost any distinction of length. *ew and *ow became 
oy, *ay became ay, *aw became aw, and *ey and *oy became é. 


The Armenian developments may be summarized as follows: 


I IL Id Iv 
palatalization  deglottalization development Classical 

of velars and of ejectives of voiced Armenian 
delabialization aspirates (traditional 
of labiovelars transcription) 


p'(p’),b > ppb > php,bh > sh (w, @),-, b (w) 
tt,d > thtd > thtdh > ted 

Wh ky, gy > kyhky,gy > why, gyh> — 5,0,j (z) 
Rykyg > kAkg > keh > kk, gG,2) 


At a later date, earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus laryngeal developed as 
follows: 


pH > ph 
tH > th 
kH > x 


In Armenian, some of the reflexes of the original voiceless aspirates merged with 
the reflexes of the new voiceless aspirates. This happened in the case of certain 
onomatopoeic terms, where, for example, original *p and *k" appear as p" and x 
respectively as if they were from earlier *pH and *kH. In like manner, the 
aspiration of the original voiceless aspirates was preserved in Armenian after initial 
*s- (a similar development took place in Indo-Iranian). Finally, *¢* and *1H have 
mostly merged in Armenian, though earlier *r/+ has become rd, while *rtH has 
become rt! (cf. Meillet 1967a:104—105 and 1984:78—79). . 
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Armenian is the only non-Anatolian daughter language that has preserved a 
trace of a consonantal laryngeal. Kurytowicz’s *2, (Sturtevant’s *x) appears as h 
initially before full-grade vowels in a small number of words (cf. Austin 1942:22— 
25; Bombhard 1976:231—232, 1979a:87—88, and 1984b:82—83; Greppin 
1981:120—122; Polomé 1980:17—33; Sturtevant 1942:29—30; Winter 
1965b:102). The following examples have cognates in the Anatolian languages: 


1. Armenian hav ‘grandfather’ (< Pre-Armenian *hawhos): Hittite hukhay 
‘grandfather’; Hieroglyphic Luwian huhas ‘grandfather’; Lycian yuga- 
‘grandfather’. Cf. Latin avus ‘grandfather’; Gothic awé (f.) ‘grandmother’; Old 
Irish due ‘grandson’; Lithuanian avynas ‘uncle’. Puhvel 1984— .3:355—358. 

2. Armenian hoviw ‘shepherd’ (< Pre-Armenian *howi-pa-): Luwian ha-a-t-i-i§ 
‘sheep’; Hieroglyphic Luwian hawis ‘sheep’; Hittite (nom. sg. or pl. 2) ha-a-u- 
e-e¥ ‘sheep’; Lycian yava ‘sheep’. Cf. Sanskrit dvi-h ‘sheep’; Greek dic, ols 
‘sheep’; Latin ovis ‘sheep’; Lithuanian avis ‘sheep’. Puhvel 1984— .3:279— 
280. 

3, Armenian haravunk! ‘arable land’ (< Pre-Armenian *har- ‘to plow’): Hittite 
haraizi ‘to plow’. Cf. Greek &péa ‘to plow, to till’; Latin ard ‘to plow, to till’; 
Gothic arjan ‘to plow’; Lithuanian ariii ‘to plow, to till’; Tocharian B are 
‘plow’. But note Armenian arawr ‘plow’ without initial /. On the other hand, 
Puhvel (1984— .3:184—185) derives the Hittite form from Akkadian haraSu 
‘to plant’ or hardigu ‘to dig a furrow’; but cf. Tischler 1977— :182—183. 

4, Armenian hogi ‘wind, spirit’ (< Pre-Armenian *howyo-), hov ‘wind’, hovem 
‘to let air in’: Hittite Janwanza ‘wind’. Cf. Sanskrit vati ‘to blow’; Greek dn. 
‘to blow, to breathe’; Latin ventus ‘wind’; Gothic winds ‘wind’; Tocharian A 
want ‘wind’; Lithuanian véjas ‘wind’, Puhvel 1984— .3:428—429. 

5, Armenian han ‘grandmother’ (< Pre-Armenian *hano-s): Hittite hanna 
‘grandmother’; Lycian yfina- or yfini- ‘grandmother’, Cf. Latin anus ‘old 
woman’; Old High German ana ‘grandmother’. Puhvel 1984— .3:84—86. 

6. Armenian harkanem ‘to split, to fell’ (< Pre-Armenian *hark’-): Hittite harakzi 
‘to be destroyed’. Cf. Old Irish orgaim ‘to strike, to destroy’. This etymology is 
rejected by Puhvel 1984— .3:157—168; but cf. Benveniste 1935:162. 

7. Armenian haci ‘ash-tree’ (< Pre-Armenian *hash’o-): Hittite SIS) aSsikka- ‘a 
tree and its fruit (?)’. Cf. Old Icelandic askr ‘ash-tree’; Old High German ask 
‘ash-tree’ (< Proto-Germanic *aski-z). This comparison is not mentioned in 
Pubvel 1984— .3:232; but cf. Tischler 1977— :200—201. 

8. Armenian Hay ‘Armenian’: Hittite Hayaga the name of a region (cf. Meillet 
1936:9). No doubt this term has been borrowed by Armenian. 


The following examples have no known Anatolian cognates: 

1. Armenian hav ‘bird’ (< Pre-Armenian *hawi-s): Latin avis ‘bird’; Sanskrit vi-h 
‘bird’. 

2. Armenian hot ‘smell’ (< Pre-Armenian *hot’os-): Latin odor ‘smell’; Greek 
dC@ ‘to smell’. 
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3. Armenian hum ‘raw’ (< Pre-Armenian *hdmo-s): Sanskrit Gmd-h ‘raw’; Greek 
@jléc ‘raw’. 


The Armenian material is not without problems, however. Both Meillet (1936:38) 
and Winter (1965b:102) point out that initial / is unstable. This means that the same 
word sometimes has two alternates, one with A- and one without — Meillet’s 
example is hogi ‘wind, spirit’ beside ogi. Furthermore, h- is sometimes missing 
where the Hittite cognate unequivocally points to original *#h such as in Armenian 
arcath ‘silver’ beside Hittite harki¥ ‘white’ (other cognates include Greek dpyé 
“bright, white’ and Latin argentum ‘silver’). Consequently, the Armenian material, 
though extremely valuable, must be used with caution. 

The Neogrammarians and their followers — with the exception of Ferdinand 
de Saussure — did not reconstruct laryngeals as part of the Proto-Indo-European 
phonological system. However, they had all of the tools at their disposal to do so. 
First of all, as early as 1878, de Saussure had posited his now famous “coefficients 
sonantiques” solely on the basis of an analysis of the patterns of vowel gradation. 
Secondly, Armenian has a clear reflex of one of de Saussure’s “coefficients”. 
Unfortunately, the Armenian evidence escaped detection until after the discovery in 
1927 by Kurytowicz that one of de Saussure’s “coefficients” was preserved in 
Hittite. It was only then that the Armenian material wag re-examined by Austin 
(1942:22—25) and the laryngeal reflex found. 


References: Bomhard 1986a:71—72; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:36—40; Godel 
1975:9—10 and 61—91; Meillet 1936:23—40; Schmitt 1981:34—79. 


5.9, INDO-IRANIAN 


The changes leading from Proto-Indo-European to Proto-Indo-Iranian are 
particularly complicated. The first three steps are identical to what is assumed to 
have happened in Pre-Armenian (and also Pre-Greek and Pre-Italic). 


1, In Pre-Indo-Iranian (as in Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Albanian, and Pre- 
Armenian), the velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. Next, the labiovelars were (perhaps only 
partially at first) delabialized. The newly delabialized (labio)velars then merged 
with the unpalatalized allophones of the velars. This change brought about the 
phonemicization of the palatals since both palatalized velars (from earlier plain 
velars) and unpalatalized velars (from earlier labiovelars) were now found in 
the vicinity of front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. 

2. Next, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p’, *1’, *k’?, *k’> *p, *t, *”, *k. 

3. Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g?, *g > *bi, 
*qh, *gyh, *gh. This was a context-free development. This was the stage 
reached by Armenian. 


12. 


13. 
14. 
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When two voiced aspirates cooccurred in a root, the first was deaspirated 
(Grassmann’s Law). It should be noted that Grassmann’s Law only appears in 
Indo-Aryan, In Iranian (Old Persian and Avestan), the plain voiced stops and 
the voiced aspirates have the same treatment (cf. Kent 1953:29). 

In Pre-Indo-Iranian (and in Pre-Greek and Pre-Italic), but unlike Pre-Armenian, 
the plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops (from earlier glottalics) developed into 
plain (unaspirated) voiced stops: *p, */, *k”, *k > *b, *d, *g’, *g. This was a 
context-free development. 

The imbalance caused by the voicing of the plain voiceless stops caused the 
voiceless aspirates to be partially deaspirated. The deaspiration took place 
everywhere except (A) after initial *s- and (B) in onomatopoeia (cf. Bomhard 
1986a:73). However, aspiration was lost in the clusters *sp'-, *st!-, *sk!- when 
an earlier laryngeal followed in the stem or when another aspirated stop 
followed in the stem: *(s)t'eHy- > *(s)teHy- > *(s)tay- (cf. Sanskrit stayati ‘he, 
she steals’, s/@yz-h, tayui-h ‘thief, robber’); *(s)theHi- > *(s)teHi- > *(s)tai- (cf. 
Sanskrit stend-h ‘thief, stéya-h ‘theft, robbery’). *(s)ttenH- > *(s)tenH- > 
*(s)ten- (cf. Sanskrit stanati ‘resounds, reverberates’). Note: apparent 
exceptions to these rules appear to be due to the generalization of variant forms 
of the stems in question, or, in some cases, the exceptions are due to 
borrowing. 

Additional voiceless aspirates arose from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus 
laryngeal: *pH, *tH, *kH > *p', *rh, *kh respectively. 

*s was changed into *¥ after *k, *r, *i, *u. A similar change is also found in 
Slavic. 

*iy, *g?, *gvh were affticated to *ts, *dz, *dz' respectively (cf. Burrow 
1973:74). 


. Following that, the velars *k, *g, *g" were palatalized to *W, *gy, *gyh 


respectively before *8, *f, and *y (cf. Mayrhofer 1972:24). Note: *k* was not 
palatalized. 


. After the palatalization of the velars had taken place, the short vowels merged 


into *a, and the long vowels merged into *4. Original *o became 4 in open 
syllables (Brugmann’s Law). 
The syllabic nasals became a, and the syllabic laryngeal partially merged with 


LA 
*h was then lost after a (< *7 and *y) with compensatory lengthening. 
*y and */ merged into r, and *y and *] merged into y. 


The developments outlined above may be summarized as follows: 
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I stg im 
palatalization deglottalization development 
of velars and of ejectives of voiced 
delabialization aspirates 
of labiovelars 
Labial: ph, p’,b > pip, b > ph, p, bb > 
Dental: th, 7, d > thid > th, t, da > 
Palatal: kyhk’y,gy > kv, ky, gy > kyh, ky, gyh > 
Velar; kA k’, g > kh, k, g > kh, k, gh > 
Iv Vv VI Vil 
voicing of partial palatals partial 
plain (unaspirated) —_deaspiration of become palatalization 
voiced stops voiceless aspirates _affricates of velars 
ph, b, bb > pp',b,bh => ~~ p, pdb, bh > p, ph, b, bh 
th, d, db > t, th, d, dh > tthddh > tthd,db 
Joh, g,gyh > ey, koh py, gh > ts, -, dz, dzh > ts, -, dz, dah 
Kyeeh > kg gh > kag gh > by,-, 8%, gyn 
(before *8, *, *y) 
k, kg, ah 
(elsewhere) 


In Avestan and Old Persian, the plain and aspirated voiced stops merged. The 
voiceless aspirates became fricatives except after a sibilant, where they were 
deaspirated. The plain voiceless stops developed into fricatives when immediately 
followed by a consonant unless a sibilant preceded. 

In Old Indic (Vedic and Classical Sanskrit), *¢z and *g” merged into j, and 
*dzh and *gyh merged into h. 

The Old Indic phonological system was as follows (cf. Burrow 1973:67—117; 
Ghatage 1962:71; Gonda 1966:9—10; Mayrhofer 1972:17; Thumb 1958—1959. 
W/1:188—197; Whitney 1889:2—3): 


Velar: k@ kh@ gt ghd az 
Palatal: cH chB j TF jhaA 17 
Retroflex: tt thd dS dhe nt 
Dental: tT thY df dh@ nf 
Labial: pv ph® be bth¥ mF 
Semivowels: A a 8 9 1a vq 
Sibilants: $7 $s sat 

Aspirate: hé 

Visarga: he 

Anusvara: mn 
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Vowels: at ig ud r* 1S eT oF 
amis ochre 


Diphthongs: at au at 


Once the above system was established, it remained remarkably stable for well over 
three thousand years — the phonological systems of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages remain to this day similar in structure to the phonological system of Old 
Indic (cf. Bloch 1965:96—97; see Ghatage 1962 for examples). This fact raises an 
interesting question about the phonological system reconstructed for the Indo- 
European parent language by the Neogrammarians: The Neogrammarian 
reconstruction is extremely close to the phonological system of Old Indic. If the 
Neogrammarian system were in fact an accurate representation of what had existed 
in Proto-Indo-European, one may legitimately ask why it, too, did not remain stable 
in the majority, if not all, of the Indo-European daughter languages. It thus seems to 
be a fair conclusion that the Proto-Indo-European phonological system was not in 
fact similar to that of Old Indic and that the Old Indic system was an innovation. 


References: General: Bomhard 1986a:77—80. Indo-Iranian: Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:47—52; Gray 1902. Indo-Aryan: Burrow 1973:67—117 and 1979; 
Cardona—Jain (eds.) 2003; Edgerton 1946; Ghatage 1962; Gonda 1966:9—19; 
Katre 1968; Kobayashi 2004; Masica 1991; Mayrhofer 1972:20—29; Renou 
1952:23—68; Thumb 1958—1959.I/1:276—315; Whitney 1889:1—73. Avestan 
and Old Persian: Beekes 1988a:70—103 and 1997:1—26; De Vaan 2003; Johnson 
1917:67—89; Kent 1953:29—42. 


5.10, GREEK. 


Many of the early Pre-Greek developments were similar to what is assumed to have 
happened in Pre-Armenian and Pre-Indo-Iranian. However, Greek is a so-called 
“centum” language, which means that it initially preserved the original contrast 
between velars and labiovelars. Unlike Pre-Armenian and Pre-Indo-Iranian, but 
similar to Italic, Greek changed the voiced aspirates into voiceless aspirates. 


1. First, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p’, */’, *k’, *k’” > *p, *1, *k, *k”. 

2. Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g, *g” > *bh, 
*qh, *gh, *gwh, This was a context-free development. 

3. As in Old Indic (but not Iranian), when two voiced aspirates cooccurred in a 
root, the first was deaspirated (Grassmann’s Law). 

4. In Pre-Greek (and in Pre-Indo-Iranian and Pre-Italic), but unlike Pre-Armenian, 
the plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops (from earlier glottalics) developed into 
plain (unaspirated) voiced stops: *p, *t, *k, *k” > *b, *d, *g, *g™” (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—tIvanov 1995.1:52—57). This was a context-free development. 
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5. The imbalance caused by the voicing of the plain voiceless stops caused the 
voiceless aspirates to be partially deaspirated. Note: Emonds (1972:120) also 
assumes that some of the examples of voiceless aspirates found in Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, and Armenian are derived from the original voiceless aspirates, that is 
to say, they failed to undergo the expected deaspiration. Edmonds accounts for 
this by “reintroduction from a dialect that did not undergo Z2 [deaspiration]”. 
In other words, he sees them as borrowings. While this may be true in some 
cases, I prefer to see them mostly as the natural result of developments within 
these branches themselves. 

6. Additional voiceless aspirates arose from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus 
laryngeal: *pH, *tH, *kH> *p, *rh, *kh respectively. 

7. At a later date, the voiced aspirates were devoiced — the unaspirated 
allophones became plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops, and the aspirated 
allophones became voiceless aspirates: *b ~ *b!, *d ~ *dh, *g ~ *gh, *gw ~ 
AgWh > Hp ~ *ph, #1 ~ Hh, *he~ *kh, *k ~ *vh, The newly-formed plain and 
aspirated voiceless stops merged completely with the previously-existing plain 
and aspirated voiceless stops. As a typological parallel, it may be noted that 
similar devoicing of earlier voiced aspirates took place in Romany (cf. Meillet 
1967a:100 and 1984:76). 


The Greek developments may be summarized as follows: 


I au pie 

deglottalization development voicing of 

of ejectives of voiced plain (unaspirated) 

aspirates voiced stops 

Labial: php, b > php,bb > pbb, bh > 
Dental: thtd > tht, dh > thd,db > 
Velar: kh k, g > khkjgh > kh g gh > 
Labiovelar: kwh, kv, g¥ > kwh, kw, gwh > kwh, pw, gwh > 

Iv v 

partial devoicing 

deaspiration of voiced 

of voiceless aspirates 

aspirates 

P, pt, b, bh > Pp, pb 

t, th, d, dh > tthd 

k, kt, g, gh > kkyg 

ky, kwh, gw, gwh > ky, kwh, gw 


The labiovelars were eliminated in Greek in historic times. The process of 
elimination probably occurred in several stages. Since the labiovelars mostly remain 
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in Mycenaean, their elimination can reasonably be placed between the Mycenaean 
period and the beginning of the alphabetic period, that is, between about 1400—900 
BCE (cf. Lejeune 1972:43—53). The developments were as follows: 


1. Before or after u, *k”, *k¥h, and *g” were delabialized, and the resulting 
phonemes merged with k, k', and g (written x, x, and 7) respectively. 

2. Next, *k, *kh, and *g” were palatalized before é and f. The resulting sounds 
then merged with #, ##, and d (written +, 0, and 8) respectively in the majority of 
Greek dialects. 

3. Finally, all remaining labiovelars became labials: *k”, *k"!, and *g¥ > p, pi, 
and b (written x, @, and B). 


*m, *n, *l, *r generally remained in Greek except that final *-m became -n (written 
y) as in Anatolian, Germanic, Celtic, and probably Baltic and Slavic. *yp, *y, *J, *7 
developed into ap, av, aA, ap respectively before vowels. Before consonants, * 7 
and *y merged into a, while * J and *y became a2/Aa and ap/pa respectively. 

*s, *y, and *w were lost medially between vowels. Initially before vowels, *s 
became h (written '), *y became either / or z (written ‘ and ¢ respectively), while *w 
was lost in Attic-Ionic. *s remained when final and when before or after voiceless 
stops. 

The vowels and diphthongs were well-preserved in all of the Greek dialects. 
The most important change was that of & to n in Attic-Ionic. Additional changes 
worth mentioning include the compensatory lengthening of short vowels, the 
shortening of long vowels, and the development of new long vowels through 
contraction. For details about these developments, cf. Lejeune 1972:187—263. 


References: Allen 1974; Bomhard 1984b:89—91; Buck 1933:78—161 and 
1955:17—84; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:52—57; Grammont 1948; Lejeune 
1972; Meillet-—Vendryés 1968:40—68; Palmer 1980:223—241; Rix 1992:29—97; 
Schwyzer 1953.1:169—371; Sihler 1995:35—242 (Greek and Latin are discussed. 
together); Sturtevant 1940 (Greek and Latin together). 


5.11. ITALIC 


Italic is divided into two distinct branches, namely, Oscan-Umbrian and Latin- 
Faliscan. The Oscan-Umbrian branch includes a number of poorly-attested 
languages besides Oscan and Umbrian — these include Aequian, Marrucinian, 
Marsian, Paelignian, Sabinian, Southern Picenian, Vestinian, and Volscian (cf. 
Sihler 1995:14). The differences between Oscan-Umbrian, on the one hand, and 
Latin-Faliscan, on the other, are extremely pronounced, so much so that some 
scholars deny any special relationship between these two groups and see them 
instead as two separate branches of Indo-European (for a discussion of the issues 
involved, cf. Beeler 1966:51—58). 
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Many of the early Pre-Italic developments were similar to what is assumed to 
have happened in Pre-Greek. Like Greek, Italic belonged to the so-called “centum” 
languages, which means that it initially preserved the original contrast between 
velars and labiovelars. 


1. First, the glottalics were deglottalized: *p’, *t’, *k’, *k’” > *p, *t, *k, *k. 

2. Then, the plain voiced stops became voiced aspirates: *b, *d, *g, *g” > *bi, 
*qh, *gh, *gwh, This was a context-free development. Note: Grassmann’s Law 
did not operate in Italic. 

3. In Pre-Italic (and in Pre-Indo-Iranian and Pre-Greek), but unlike Pre-Armenian, 
the plain (unaspirated) voiceless stops (from earlier glottalics) developed into 
plain (unaspirated) voiced stops: *p, */, *k, *k” > *b, *d, *g, *g” (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1995.I:57—65). This was a context-free development. 

4. The imbalance caused by the voicing of the plain voiceless stops caused the 
voiceless aspirates to be partially deaspirated. 

5. Additional voiceless aspirates arose from earlier clusters of voiceless stop plus 
laryngeal: *pH, *tH, *kH> *p', *¢', *kh respectively. 

6. Ata later date, the voiced aspirates were devoiced: *bi, *dh, *gh, *gwh > *ph, 
*th, *kh, */ovh, The newly-formed plain and aspirated voiceless stops merged 
completely with the previously-existing aspirated voiceless stops. 

7. Finally, the voiceless aspirates (from earlier voiced aspirates as well as from 
clusters of voiceless stop plus laryngeal) became voiceless fricatives. 


The Italic developments may be summarized as follows: 


I I Il 
deglottalization development voicing of 
of ejectives of voiced plain (unaspirated) 
aspirates voiced stops 
Labial: php, b > piyp,bh > ph b, bh > 
Dental: th, td > tht db > thd,dh > 
Velar: kh, k, g > kikgh > khg gh > 
Labiovelar: kwh, kw, gw > kwh, kw, gwh > kwh, gw, pwh > 
Iv Vv VI 
partial devoicing voiceless aspirates 
deaspiration of voiced become voiceless 
of voiceless aspirates fricatives 
aspirates 
P, ph, b, ba > ppb > p£b 
t, th, d, dh > t, th, d > 66d 
k, kt g, gh > “keg > kue 
kev, kwh, gw, pwh > kW, kwh, gw > kw, yw, gw 
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In Oscan and Umbrian, *f, *0, and *y” merged into f, while *y became A. In Latin, 
the merger of *f, *0, and *y” into f only took place initially. *fbecame b medially; 
*@ became (A) d medially but (B) b before or after r, before /, or after u; and *y” 
became (A) v between vowels, (B) gu after n, but (C) g before consonants or u. *y 
became (A) / initially in Latin but (B) g when before or after consonants and (C) f 
when before u. 

*m, *n, *l, *r were preserved. *y remained initially in Latin (written i) but was 
lost between vowels, while *w (written v) was unchanged. *m, *y, *], * developed 
into a plus m, n, J, r respectively before vowels. Elsewhere, * | and *y became o/ 
and or respectively, and * y and *g became em and en respectively. 

*s generally remained, though it was voiced to z between vowels. The z was 
retained in Oscan but was changed to r in Umbrian and Latin. 

The vowels generally remained in accented syllables but were weakened or lost 
in unaccented syllables. The vowels underwent the following modifications in Latin 
(cf. Buck 1933:78—117). Final i became e. e became i before ng, gn, nc, and ngu. e 
became o before or after w and before /. o became u (1) before nc, ngu, mb, and 
before 7 plus a consonant, (2) in final syllables ending in a consonant, and (3) 
medially before / or before two consonants. vo became ve before r plus a consonant, 
before s plus a consonant, and before /. ov became av. 

The diphthongs were preserved in Oscan but underwent various changes in 
Umbrian and Latin. ei became 7, and oi, eu, and ou became @ in Latin. 


References: Italic: Baldi—Johnston-Staver 1989; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1: 
57—65. Latin: Allen 1978; Baldi 1999; Bomhard 1984b:88—89; Buck 1933:78— 
161; Kurzové 1993; Leumann 1963—1965.1:55—180; Lindsay 1894:219—315; 
Meillet—Vendryés 1968:69—93; Palmer 1954:211—232; Sihler 1995:35—242 
(Greek and Latin are discussed together); Sturtevant 1940 (Greek and Latin 
together). Oscan and Umbrian: Buck 1928:22—112; Conway 1897; Poultney 
1959:25—84; Wallace 2004a and 2007. Romance languages: Elcock 1960; 
Harris—Vincent (eds.) 1988 and 1997; Mendeloff 1969; Posner 1996. General: 
Devoto 1978. 


5.12. ALBANIAN 


Though the Albanian developments are still not completely understood, some 
tentative conclusions are possible. 


1. In Pre-Albanian (as in Pre-Slavic, Pre-Baltic, Pre-Indo-Iranian, and Pre- 
Armenian), the velars developed palatalized allophones when contiguous with 
front vowels, apophonic *o, and *y. In the early prehistory of these branches, 
the labiovelars were (perhaps only partially at first) delabialized. The newly 
delabialized (labio)velars merged with the unpalatalized allophones of the 
velars. This change brought about the phonemicization of the palatals since 
both palatalized velars (from earlier plain velars) and unpalatalized velars 
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(from earlier labiovelars) were now found in the vicinity of front vowels, 
apophonic *o, and *y. Note: Albanian provides the strongest evidence for the 
existence of three distinct guttural series in its Disintegrating Indo-European 
ancestor: the labiovelars are distinguished from the plain velars by the fact that 
the former are palatalized to sibilants before front vowels, while the latter are 
not (cf. Mann 1977:24—25 and 34—35). 

The ejectives were deglottalized: *p’, *t’, *k'Y, *k’, *k’" > *p, *1, *2, *k, *k", 
Then, the palatals became palatalized alveolars: *', *kY, *gy > *o, *p, *dy. 
These later developed into voiceless and voiced interdental fricatives. 

Next, the plain voiceless stops (from earlier ejectives) became plain voiced 
stops: *p, */, *k’, *k, *k” > *b, *d, *g’, *g, *g. In general, the developments 
of the plain voiced stops and the former ejectives are identical, though initial 
*gy (> *dy) appears as d, while initial *k’Y appears as dh (cf. Mann 1977:33). 
This seems to indicate that the labial and dental stops may have developed 
ahead of and slightly differently from the palatal, velar, and labiovelar 
members. 

Finally, the voiceless aspirates are deaspirated: *p', *¢!, *wh, *ki > *p, *1, *0, 
*k, 


The Albanian developments may be summarized as follows: 


I 0 mm 

palatalization  deglottalization palatals 

of velars and of ejectives become 

delabialization palatalized 

of labiovelars alveolars 
Labial: p',(p’),b > phyp,b > php,b > 
Dental: theyd > thtd > ted > 
Palatal: kyh k’y,gy > kyhkygy > whty,dy > 
Velar: kik’, g > kykeg > kKWhkg > 
Labiovelar: kwh, kw, gv > kwh, kw, gw > kwh, kw, gw > 

Iv Vv VI 

voicing of deaspiration Albanian 

voiceless of voiceless 

stops aspirates 

phb > pb > pb 

td > td > td 

the dy,,d¥%, > tY,d%,d% >  th,d(dh), dh 

kh, g > ke > k@),8 (gi) 

kwh gw > Yew > G5), 8 (81,2) 
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References: Bomhard 1984b:92; Camaj 1984:1—8; Hamp 1965a; Huld 1984:138— 
157; Mann 1977:24—25 and 32—36. 


5.13. PHRYGIAN AND THRACIAN 


Like Germanic and Armenian, Phrygian is usually assumed to be a relic area in 
which the Proto-Indo-European stop system is better preserved than it is in the 
remaining daughter languages (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.J: 804—805). 
Unfortunately, the Phrygian corpus is so small that it is not possible to trace all of 
the developments. However, the following developments are clear (except as noted 
below) (cf. Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:5—6; Fortson 2004:402; Georgiev 1981: 
131—132; Neroznak 1992:272—274): 


Proto-Indo-European Phrygian 
b > b 
pe > P (also ph) 
d > d 
th > t (also th) 
4 > t 
8, 8” > g 
kh, kwh > k (also kh) 
k,kw 2 k 
ey > 2(2) 
wv > s(?) 
ky > z(?) 


Note: The reflexes of the palatovelars are unclear. According to Fortson (2004: 
402), Phrygian appears to be a centum language (cf. also Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:805). 


As can be seen, the voiced stops remained unchanged. The voiceless aspirates also 
remained unchanged, though the aspiration is usually not indicated in the writing. 
Finally, the glottalics were simply deglottalized. It should be mentioned, however, 
that this interpretation is challenged by Brixhe (1994:171—172 and 2004:782). 

Phrygian had five short vowels (a, e, i, 0, uv) and at least four long vowels (4, 7, 
6, i), though the long vowels were not indicated in the writing. Proto-Indo- 
European *é and *4 merged into a in Phrygian. 

The Thracian developments appear to be similar to-those given above 


CHAPTER SIX 
A SKETCH OF PROTO-KARTVELIAN PHONOLOGY 


6.1. STOPS, AFFRICATES, AND FRICATIVES 


Proto-Kartvelian had a rich system of stops, affricates, and fricatives. Each stop and 
affricate series was characterized by the three-way contrast (1) voiceless (aspirated), 
(2) voiced, and (3) glottalized. Thomas V. Gamkrelidze and Givi Matavariani 
(1982:18) reconstruct three separate series of affricates and fricatives, namely, a 
front series (*c, *¢, *3, *s, *z), a mid series (*c,, *c,, *3,, *s,, *2;), and a back 
series (*¢, *¢, *3, *¥, *Z) on the basis of the following correspondences: 


Proto-Kartvelian Georgian Zan and Svan 

*o, *c’, *3, #8, *z = ©, 0’, 3,8,Z = ©, 0’, 3, 8, Z 

*o, *0's, *31, "8," = ©, 07, 3,8, = 68, 3,82 

45, 40, 85, 88, = 60,382 = ok, @k’, 3g, Sk, 2g 


Both Klimov (1964 and 1998) and Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995) follow 
Gamkrelidze and Matavariani. However, Karl Horst Schmidt (1962:54—67) 
reconstructs only two series — Schmidt considers the reflexes found in Zan 
(Mingrelian and Laz) and Svan to represent the original patterning, and those found 
in Georgian to be an innovation. It is the views of Schmidt that are followed in this 
book. Thus, according to Schmidt, the following affricates and sibilants are to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Kartvelian: 


I a tl 
Dental Affricates _ Palato-alveolar Affricates Clusters 
*o, to’, #3, #8, #2 4G, 40 45, 59% *Ek, *8k?, 3g, "Sk, Hg 


Comparison with other Nostratic languages indicates that series III developed from 
earlier palatalized alveolar stops and sibilants: *#’, */’”, *d’, *sy, (*2”) respectively. 
In pre-Proto-Kartvelian, the palatalized alveolars were first reanalyzed as 
geminates: *éé, *é’é’, *33, *S$, (*22). Early on, these geminates dissimilated into 
*60, *6'1'7, *3d”, *$, (*2d”), which then became *é”, *2''Y, *3a’, *0’, (*2d). 
These developments are similar to what happened to Proto-Slavic *# and *d in 
Bulgarian and Old Church Slavic and to *d in certain Greek dialects, within Indo- 
European. The final change in Proto-Kartvelian was the further dissimilation into 
the clusters *ék, *é’k’, *3g, *5k, (*Zg) respectively. These clusters were preserved in 
Svan and Zan but were simplified into palato-alveolar affricates in Georgian (no 
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doubt after the original palato-alveolar affricates had been lost — they appear as 
dental affricates in Georgian). 

The Proto-Kartvelian phonological system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1967:709; Gamkrelidze—Matavariani 1982:25—61; Schmidt 1962: 
60): 


Obstruents: Pp t c é k q 
b d 3 3 g c 
a a ca a a 
s § x h 
z ® 


Resonants: mip n/p Y th yl wh 
Vowels: e& 0,5 aa 


Note: The voiceless stops and affricates were aspirated (*p', *#!, *ch, *ch, *kh, 
*q!'), The aspiration was phonemically non-distinctive. 


The reconstruction of a voiced postvelar *¢ in Proto-Kartvelian is controversial. In 
Georgian, the glottalized postvelar was preserved, while the voiceless (aspirated) 
and voiced postvelars merged with x and y respectively: 


Proto-Kartvelian Georgian 
q > x 
4G > 7 
ty 5 q 


A notable feature of Kartvelian phonology is the existence of complex consonant 
clusters — Georgian, for example, tolerates 740 initial clusters, which can have 
upwards of six members (Fahnrich 1993:20 lists eight — his example is gyprckvnis 
‘er l4Bt uns [finanziell] zur Ader’ / ‘he is bleeding us dry [financially]; he is sucking 
the blood out of us [financially]’), and 244 final clusters (cf. Hewitt 1995:19—20). 
In Svan, on the other hand, initial consonant clusters are far less complex than in 
Georgian, while final clusters can be far more complex (cf. Tuite 1997:7—8). 

Unlike Georgian, Svan does not distinguish /v/ and /w/ as distinct phonemes — 
it only has /w/. 


6.2. RESONANTS 


The Proto-Kartvelian resonants could function as syllabics or non-syllabics 
depending upon their environment. The patterning is strikingly similar to what is 
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assumed to have existed in Proto-Indo-European. According to Gamkrelidze 
(1966:71—73 and 1967:709—711), the distributional patterning was as follows: 
The resonants were syllabic (A) after a consonant and before a pause, *CR#; (B) in 
stem-final position after a consonant, *-CR; (C) between consonants, *CRC; and 
(D) after pause and before a consonant, *#RC. They were non-syllabic (A) after 
pause and before a vowel, *#RV; (B) after a vowel and before pause, *VR#; (C) 
between a vowel and a consonant, *VRC; and (D) between vowels, *VRV. 
However, when found between a consonant and a vowel, *CRV, there appears to 
have been free variation, at the Proto-Kartvelian level, between the syllabic and 
non-syllabic allophones, *CRV ~ *CRV — Mingrelian, Laz, and Svan point to 
earlier syllabic resonants, while Georgian points to earlier non-syllabic resonants. 
Finally, when two resonants were in contact, one was syllabic and the other non- 
syllabic — the choice of one or the other allophone appears to have been 
completely flexible, so that *RRV, for example, could be realized as either *RRV; or 
*RRV. Due to various sound changes, the resonants no longer function as a separate 
class in any of the Kartvelian daughter languages. 


6.3. VOWELS 


Three short vowels and three long vowels are usually reconstructed for Proto- 
Kartvelian: *e, *2; *o, *d; *a, *@. These vowels were not evenly distributed — the 
vowel *o in particular was of a fairly low statistical frequency of occurrence in 
comparison with *e and *a. As in Proto-Indo-European, the vowels underwent 
various ablaut changes. These vowel alternations served to indicate different types 
of grammatical formations. The most common alternation was the interchange 
between the vowels *e and *a in a given syllable. There was also an alternation 
among lengthened-grade vowels, normal-grade vowels, and reduced- and/or zero- 
grade vowels. Reduced-grade was functionally a variant of zero-grade, while 
lengthened-grade was functionally a variant of normal-grade. The lengthened- 
grade, which was found mostly in the system of primary verbs and was a 
fundamental morphological component of a group of verbal stems with thematic 
aorist (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:712), appears to have been a late creation (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1966:82). The basic rule was that no more than one morpheme could 
have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form, the other morphemes in the 
syntagmatic sequence being in either zero-grade or reduced-grade. 
The vowel system of Pre-Proto-Kartvelian may have been as follows: 


Vowels: ie) u(~o) 
e ° 


(e~a 


Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (ey~)ay 
iw(~ew) uw(~ow) ew ow (ew~)aw 
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This is identical to the vowel system reconstructed for the earliest form of Proto- 
Indo-European. As with Proto-Indo-European, I assume that the qualitative ablaut 
alternations are very old and that they preceded the quantitative alternations. 

Proto-Kartvelian proper began with the phonemicization of a strong stress 
accent (cf. Gamkrelidze 1966:81, §3.4; Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:95—96; 
Schmidt 1962:41). This accent caused the weakening and/or loss of the vowels of 
unaccented syllables. There was a contrast between those syllables with stress and 
those syllables without stress. As in Proto-Indo-European, stress positioning 
appears to have functioned as a means of indicating different grammatical 
categories. The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in early Proto-Kartvelian 
caused a restructuring of the inherited vowel system and brought about the 
development of syllabic nasals and liquids and may also have ultimately been 
responsible for the creation of the so-called “introvertive (decessive) harmonic 
consonant clusters”. 

When stressed, *a became *e, while, when unstressed, it became *i. The 
vowels *o and *a remained unchanged when stressed, but became *@ when 
unstressed (cf. Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:96). 

Though Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian may be assumed to have 
undergone similar developments in their early prehistory, the resulting systems 
were not identical (cf. Harris 1990:90—92). For example, Proto-Kartvelian did not 
rephonemicize apophonic *a as *o as did Proto-Indo-European, while, in the 
reduced-grade, *e was realized as *i in Proto-Kartvelian and not as *a (traditional 
“schwa secundum,” usually written *»), which appears to have been the regular 
development in Proto-Indo-European. Moreover, though a rule similar to that found 
in Proto-Kartvelian prohibiting more than one full-grade vowel in any given 
polymorphemic form must have also characterized an early stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, in its later stages of development, this rule was no longer operative. 

The sound systems of the Kartvelian daughter languages are relatively similar, 
with only the vowel systems exhibiting major differences. In additional to the 
vowels a, e, i, 0, u, which exist in all of the daughter languages, the various Svan 
dialects have d, 6, ii, and a. Each of these vowels also has a lengthened counterpart, 
thus giving a total of eighteen distinctive vowels in some dialects of Svan. Vowel 
length is not distinctive in the other Kartvelian daughter languages. 


6.4. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 
Comparison of Proto-Kartvelian with other Nostratic languages, especially Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Afrasian, makes it seem probable that the root structure 


patterning developed as follows: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Pre-Proto-Kartvelian. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. (At a later stage of development, 
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however, loss of laryngeals resulted in roots with initial vowels: *HVC- > 
*VC-. Similar developments occurred in later Proto-Indo-European.) 

2. Though originally not permitted, later changes led to the development of initial 
consonant clusters. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) open syllables (*V and *CV) and (B) 
closed syllables (*VC and *CVC). Permissible root forms coincided exactly 
with these two syllable types. Loss of laryngeals and vowel syncope in early 
Proto-Kartvelian led to new roots in the form *C-. 

4. A verbal stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-VC-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. (Inflectional endings could be of the 
form *-V, as in the case of the 3rd singular aorist ending *-a.) 

5. Similar patterns occurred in nominal stems. 


At this time, there were three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) 
nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. That this 
distinction remained in Proto-Kartvelian proper is shown by the fact that prefixes 
mostly maintained their original structural identify, being only partially involved in 
the system of vowel gradation (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:715) as well as by the fact 
that nominal stems were sharply distinguished from verbal stems in that they had 
the same ablaut state throughout the paradigm, while extended (that is, 
bimorphemic) verbal stems had alternating ablaut states according to the 
paradigmatic pattern (cf. Gamkrelidze 1967:714—715). 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Kartvelian 
disrupted the patterning outlined above. The positioning of the stress was 
morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to differentiate grammatical 
categories. All vowels were retained when stressed but were either weakened (= 
“reduced-grade”) or totally eliminated altogether (= “zero-grade”) when unstressed: 
the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero-grade depended upon the 
position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed syllable as well as upon 
the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. Finally, it was at the end of this stage of 
development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being and 
possibly the introvertive harmonic consonant clusters as well. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


State 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVCC-. 
State 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CCVC-. 


These alternating patterns, which characterize the bimorphemic verbal stems, may 
be illustrated by the following examples (these are taken from Gamkrelidze 1966:74 
and 1967:714): 
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State 1 
Intransitive 


*der-k’- ‘to bend, to stoop’ 
*Sker-t’- ‘to go out? 
*k’er-b- ‘to gather’ 


State 2 
Transitive 


*dr-ek’- ‘to bend’ 
*5kr-et’- ‘to extinguish’ 
*k’r-eb- ‘to collect? 


When a full-grade suffix was added to such stems, the preceding full-grade vowel 
was replaced by either reduced-grade or zero-grade: 


State 1 


*der-k’- > *dy-k’-a 
*Sker-t'- > *3ky-t'-a 
*k’er-b- > *k'y-b-a 


State 2 


*dr-ek’-> *dr-ik’-e 
*Sko-et'- > *3kr-it’-¢ 
*k'r-eb-> *k’r-ib-e 


Nominal stems also displayed these patterns, though, unlike the bimorphemic verbal 
stems, the same ablaut state was fixed throughout the paradigm (these examples are 


from Gamkrelidze 1967:714): 
State 1 
*Sax-|- Shouse’ 


"Say- | ‘dog’ 
*k’wen-y- ‘marten’ 


State 2 


*Jom-ar- ‘husband’ 
*cmel- ‘fat’ 
*3m-ar- ‘vinegar’ 


The table of correspondences on the following pages is based upon Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:14; Klimov 1964:20—25; and Schmidt 1962:27—91. 
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6.5. CORRESPONDENCES 


Vowels: 

Proto-Kartvelian Georgian Mingrelian Laz Svan 
¥a a ° ° a 
*e e a a e 
A. i i i i 
*o ° ° ° ° 
tu u u u u 


Note: The long vowels are not included in the above table (for a discussion about 
the problems connected with the reconstruction of long vowels in Proto- 
Kartvelian and their development in the individual Kartvelian daughter 
languages, cf. Schmidt 1962:39—41). 


Labials: 
* b b 
*p P P 
7 7 > > > 
*» [op 
Dentals: 
¥d d d 
* t t t t 
77 P e e P 
Velars: 
= a | 
*g g g g a 
¥*k k k k k 
Fe e e e e 
Postvelars: 
#a Y af Et 7. 
¥q x x x q 
*V q Pld’ gk g 
Glide: 
*w v L v iv Ww 
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Dental Affricates and Sibilants: 
Proto-Kartvelian Georgian Mingrelian Laz Svan 
*3_ (*3) 3 
*o (*c) c 
Foe) oe 
me) Zz 
*s (#3) 8 


Palato-alveolar Affricates and Sibilants: 


Laryngeal and Velar Fricatives: 
*h @ @ ho [| 9 | 
sy. . Y 1 
* x x x 


Nasals and Liquids: 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
A SKETCH OF PROTO-AFRASIAN PHONOLOGY 


7.1, INTRODUCTION 


The Afrasian family consists of six separate branches: Semitic, Berber, Egyptian 
(mow extinct), Cushitic, Omotic, and Chadic. Recently, Christopher Ehret 
(1995:489—490) has proposed a new subclassification: 


1 Omotic: 
A. North Omotic 
B. South Omotic 
I. Erythraean: 
A. Cushitic: 
1. Beja/Bedawye 
2. Agaw 
3. East-South Cushitic: 
a. Eastern Cushitic 
b. Southern Cushitic 
B. North Erythraean: 


1. Chadic 

2. Boreafrasian: 
a. Egyptian 
b. Berber 
c. Semitic 


Fleming (2002b:39) adds Ongota to the above chart as a separate branch under 
Erythraean. 

Some languages (Akkadian and Egyptian, for example) have literary traditions 
going back many millennia, while some contemporary languages (especially Chadic 
languages) are barely known, let alone documented. 


7.2. THE PROTO-AFRASIAN PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Unlike the comparative-historical study of the Indo-European language family, 
which has a long history, the comparative-historical study of the Afrasian language 
family is still not far advanced, though enormous progress has been made in recent 
years. Even though the Semitic and Egyptian branches have been scientifically 
investigated rather thoroughly, several of the other branches are only now being 
examined, and there remain many modern A frasian languages that are scarcely even 
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known. Moreover, while a few of the daughter languages have written records 
going back many millennia, most of the daughter languages are only known from 
recent times, Given this state of affairs, it is not yet possible to reconstruct the 
Proto-Afrasian phonological system with absolute certainty in all areas, the sibilants 
being particularly troublesome. In general, I have followed the views of André 
Martinet (1975[1953]:248—261), David Cohen (1968:1299—1306), and Igor M. 
Diakonoff (1992:5—35), though I have made minor adjustments to their proposals 
(for example, the reconstruction of a series of palatalized velar stops for Proto- 
North Erythraean — see below, §7.10) on the basis of my own research. 

One of the most notable characteristics of Afrasian consonantism is the system 
of triads found in the stops and affricates — each series (except the lateralized 
affricates) is composed of three contrasting members: (1) voiceless (aspirated), (2) 
voiced, and (3) glottalized (that is, ejectives — these are the so-called “emphatics” 
of Semitic grammar). The lateralized affricate series probably lacked a voiced 
member. Another significant characteristic is the presence of a glottal stop, a 
voiceless laryngeal fricative, and voiced and voiceless pharyngeal fricatives. Proto- 
Afrasian may also have had a series of postvelars. 

The Proto-Afrasian phonological system may tentatively be reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Diakonoff 1988:34—41 and 1992:5—35, especially p. 6; Diakonoff— 
Porxomovsky—Stolbova 1987:9—29, especially p. 12; D. Cohen 1968:1300— 
1306; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xv—xxvii, especially p. xvi; Ehret 1995): 


Stops and Affricates: 
p t C) v th k kv (@ 
b d 3 dy g gs” (9) 
P’ e ° vy w Re ky @) @y 2 
Fricatives: 
i 8 sy & h h 
07) i 
FA 
Glides: w y 
Nasals and Liquids: m n 1 r 
Vowels: : i e a ° u 
i ee aa 00 uw 


Note: The voiceless stops and affricates were non-phonemically aspirated. 
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According to Diakonoff (1975:134—136), Proto-Afrasian had a vertical vowel 
system of *2 and *a as well as a series of syllabic resonants. In my opinion, the 
evidence from the non-Semitic branches of Afrasian does not appear to support the 
reconstruction of syllabic resonants for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff does not 
reconstruct long vowels for Proto-A frasian. 

In their recent Hamito-Semitic Etymological Dictionary, Orél—Stolbova 
(1995:xvi) reconstruct a slightly reduced phonological system for Proto-Afrasian. 
They do not reconstruct a series of labialized velars, while they substitute the 
affricates *é, *¢ (= * 6’), *¥ for my *”, *t¥, *dy respectively. On the other hand, 
they posit a full set of vowels (Orél—Stolbova 1995:xxi), as does Ehret (1995:55— 
57) — though, unlike Orél—Stolbova, Ehret posits phonemic long vowels as well: 


Orél—Stolbova iw u 


Ehret iii u, uw 
eee 0,00 
a,aa 


Other sounds have also been posited for Proto-Afrasian by several scholars — these 
include prenasalized labials (cf. Greenberg 1958:295—302 and 1965:88—92), 
postvelar stops, affricates, and/or fricatives (cf. Diakonoff 1974:595 and 1988:34, 
39), and additional sibilants (Diakonoff 1965:21). Though it is by no means 
impossible that some of these sounds may have belonged to the Proto-Afrasian 
phonological system, in my opinion, the arguments advanced so far to support their 
reconstruction are not entirely convincing. 


7.3. THE EMPHATICS 


In the Semitic branch, the so-called “emphatics” have three different realizations: 
(A) in Arabic, the emphatics have been described in the relevant literature as either 
uvularized (cf. Catford 1977b:193) or pharyngealized consonants (cf. Al-Ani 
1970:44—58; Catford 1977b:193; Chomsky—Halle 1968:306); (B) in the Modern 
South Arabian languages (cf. Johnstone 1975:6—7, §2.1.2), the Semitic languages 
of Ethiopia (cf. Moscati 1964:23—24, §8.2), and several Eastern Neo-Aramaic 
dialects (such as, for example, Urmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic and Kurdistani 
Jewish Neo-Aramaic), the emphatics are glottalized — the glottalization is weak in 
Unmian Nestorian Neo-Aramaic; and (C) in several other Neo-Aramaic dialects 
(such as, for example, Tiir-‘Abdin), the emphatics are realized as unaspirated 
voiceless stops (cf. Dolgopolsky 1977:1) — here, the non-emphatic voiceless stops 
are distinguished from the emphatics by the presence of the feature of aspiration. 
Circumstantial evidence indicates that the emphatics may also have been 
glottalized in Akkadian, Ancient Hebrew, and the oldest Aramaic: (A) In Akkadian, 
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when two emphatics cooccurred in a root, one of them was changed into the 
corresponding non-emphatic (Geers’ Law), thus: t~ k/s>t~ kis; k~s>k~s;k~t 
> k~ t (cf. Ungnad—MatouS 1969:27). Now, a constraint similar to that described 
by Geers’ Law is found in several languages having ejectives (cf. Hopper 
1973:160—161). According to this constraint, two ejectives cannot cooccur in a 
root. Thus, if we take the emphatics of Akkadian to have been ejectives, then 
Geers’ Law finds a perfectly natural explanation as a manifestation of this 
constraint. (B) Pharyngealization is not incompatible with voicing, but glottalization 
is (cf. Greenberg 1970:125—127, §2.2). Thus, Arabic has voiced as well as 
voiceless emphatics (cf. Al-Ani 1970:44—58; Ambros 1977:8—10 and 13—14). In 
Hebrew and Aramaic, however, the emphatics are never voiced (cf. Cantineau 
1952:93; Moscati 1964:23—24), and the same is most likely true for Akkadian and 
Ugaritic as well. (C) Pharyngealization is always accompanied by the backing of 
contiguous vowels (cf. Hyman 1975:49; Ladefoged 1971:63—64). Similar backing 
is sometimes also found in conjunction with glottalization. Indeed, in all of the 
Neo-Aramaic dialects mentioned above, vowels are always backed when next to 
emphatic consonants, regardless of how the emphatics are realized. However, while 
backing of adjacent vowels is a mandatory corollary of pharyngealization, it is 
optional with glottalization. Therefore, since the emphatics of Arabic are 
pharyngealized, contiguous vowels are always backed (cf. Al-Ani 1970:23—24; 
Cantineau 1952:92; Martinet 1975[1959]:237). No such backing is observable in 
either Akkadian or Hebrew (cf. Cantineau 1952:93; Martinet 1975[1959]:237— 
238; Moscati 1964:23—24). 

Both Greenberg (1970:127) and Martinet (1975[1959]:251) have pointed out 
that it is common for languages having ejectives to lack the bilabial member (cf. 
also Gamkrelidze 1978:17 and 1981:587—589). Now, it is extremely unlikely that 
Proto-Semitic possessed a bilabial emphatic (cf. Cantineau 1952:80—81; Moscati 
1964:25). A gap at this point of articulation would be easy to understand if the 
emphatics had been ejectives in Proto-Semitic. Though an emphatic bilabial must 
be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian, it was extremely rare (cf. Ehret 1995:77). Such 
a low frequency of occurrence agrees fully with the distributional patterning of 
bilabial ejectives in attested languages having such sounds. 

The cumulative evidence leaves little doubt that the emphatics were glottalized 
(ejectives) in Proto-Semitic and not pharyngealized as in Arabic. This conclusion is 
also reached by Bergstrisser (1928:5 and 1983:4), Cantineau (1952:91—94), Del 
Olmo Lete (2003:89), Martinet (1975[1959]:238 and 1975[1953]:250—252), 
Richard C. Steiner (1977:155), and Stempel (1999:64—67), among others. Lipifiski 
(1997:105—106), on the other hand, supports the traditional view that 
pharyngealization’ was primary. According to Dolgopolsky (1977:1—13), the 
pharyngealized emphatics of Arabic can be derived from earlier ejectives through 
the following steps: 


1. The earliest Arabic inherited the triple contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiced ~ 
glottalized from Proto-Semitic. 4 
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2. First, vowels were backed when next to emphatic consonants. 

Next, the glottalization was weakened and eventually lost. Non-emphatic 

voiceless consonants were then distinguished from emphatics by the presence 

of the feature of aspiration. Furthermore, vowels were backed when next to 

emphatics but not when next to non-emphatics. (This is the stage of 

development reached by the Neo-Aramaic dialect of Tir-‘Abdin.) 

4, Finally, aspiration was lost, and the emphatics were distinguished from the 
non-emphatic voiceless consonants solely by backing (that is, 
pharyngealization). 


wo 


The evidence from the other branches of Afrasian supports the contention that the 
emphatics were ejectives not only in Proto-Semitic but in Proto-Afrasian as well 
(cf. D. Cohen 1968:1301—1303; Diakonoff 1988:35). 

The emphatics were lost as a separate series in Ancient Egyptian (cf. Loprieno 
1995:32; Vergote 1971:43). The velar emphatic *k” became the voiceless postvelar 
stop g, while the remaining emphatics merged with the voiceless unaspirated 
consonants. The developments probably went as follows: 


1. The earliest Egyptian inherited the triple contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiced ~ 
glottalized from Proto-Afrasian. 

2. First, the voiced consonants became devoiced. The resulting system had the 
contrast voiceless aspirated ~ voiceless unaspirated ~ glottalized. 

3. Next, the emphatics other than *k’ became deglottalized and merged with the 
voiceless unaspirated stops. It is not difficult to understand why *k’ would have 
remained longer than the other emphatics since back articulation is the 
unmarked point of articulation for ejectives (cf. Greenberg 1970:127—129, 
§2.3). 

4, Finally, *k’ became q. (We may note that a similar development is found in 
several East Cushitic languages, Somali being one example.) 


In the modern Berber languages, the emphatics are pharyngealized as in Arabic (cf. 
D. Cohen 1968:1302; Penchoen 1973:7, §2.3.1[a]; Lipifiski 1997:105). Both voiced 
and voiceless emphatics exist, We may assume that the pharyngealized emphatics 
found in the Berber languages are due to secondary developments. No doubt, the 
emphatics developed in Berber in much the same way as they did in Arabic. 

Of the modern Chadic languages, Angas, Dangaleat, Ga’anda, Higi, Margi, 
Tera, and Sayanci, for instance, have implosives, while Hausa has implosives in the 
bilabial and dental series but ejectives in the sibilant and velar series corresponding 
to the Semitic emphatics (for details, cf. Ruhlen 1975). According to Newman 
(1977:9, §2.1), a series of implosives is to be reconstructed here for Proto-Chadic: 
*6, *d, *¢ (Newman writes *’J). Jungraithmayr—Shimizu (1981:19—20), 
however, reconstruct a system for Proto-Chadic similar to what is found in Hausa, 
with bilabial and dental implosives and sibilant and velar ejectives. Orél—Stolbova 
(1995:xviii) reconstruct ejectives for Common Chadic: *#’, *k’ (they write *f, *k, 
respectively; they do not reconstruct a labial member). Finally, Ehret (1995) mostly 
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follows Jungraithmayr—Shimizu. Martinet (1970:113, §4.28) notes that ejectives 
can develop into implosives through a process of anticipation of the voice of the 
following vowel, thus: 


prk>6ag 


Thus, if we follow Martinet, as I think we must, the implosives found in various 
Chadic daughter languages can be seen as having developed from earlier ejectives 
at the Proto-Chadic level. 

The Cushitic and Omotic languages provide the strongest evidence in favor of 
interpreting the emphatics of Proto-Afrasian as ejectives. The Cushitic languages 
Awngi and Galab possess neither implosives nor ejectives and can, therefore, be left 
out of consideration since they do not represent the original state of affairs. Of the 
remaining Cushitic languages, Beja (Bedawye), for example, has the voiceless and 
voiced retroflexes ¢ and d (cf. Maddieson 1984:316, no. 261; Ruhlen 1975:167); 
Oromo (formerly called Galla) has the implosive plus the ejectives p’, 1’, &’, k’ (t’ 
is found in loanwords or in roots of a descriptive nature [cf. Sasse 1979:26]) (cf. 
Rublen 1975:197 — Ruhlen gives long and short retroflex implosives); Bilin has 
the ejectives ¢’, &’, k’ (cf. Ruhlen 1975:169); Somali has the retroflex d (from earlier 
*d) and the voiceless postvelar g (uvular stop with voiced, voiceless, and fricative 
allophones, all from earlier *k’) (cf. Maddieson 1984:314, no. 258 — Maddieson 
gives long and short laryngealized voiced retroflexes; Ruhlen 1975:269 — Ruhlen 
gives long and short dental implosives; Sasse 1979:25 and 47); and Iraqw has the 
affricate ejective c’ and the voiceless postvelars g and q™ (from earlier *k’ and *k’¥ 
respectively) plus, marginally, 6 and d’ (cf. Maddieson 1984:315, no. 260; Ruhlen 
1975:210); Dahalo has the ejectives p’, ¢’, c’, i’, (€), k’, and k’” (cf. Ehret 
1980:126). For information on the East Cushitic languages, cf. Sasse 1979 and 
Hudson 1989; for the Southern Cushitic languages, cf. Ehret 1980, 

Of the modern Omotic languages, Kafa (Kefa) has the ejectives p’, t’, c’, k’ (cf. 
Maddieson 1984:317, no. 264; Rublen 1975:219); Dizi has the ejectives 1’, &’, k’ 
(cf. Maddieson 1984:317, no. 263); Welamo has the ejectives p’, ’, c’, k'Y, k’, s’ 
(cf. Ruhlen 1975:288); while Hamar (Hamer) has the velar ejective k’ plus the 
implosives 6, d, and gf (cf. Maddieson 1984:318, no. 265). For additional 
information on Kafa, Dizi, and Hamar, see Bender (ed.) 1976; for other Omotic 
languages, cf. Hayward (ed.) 1990. For details about the development of the 
emphatics in the Afrasian daughter languages as a group, cf. Diakonoff 1965:18— 
29, 1988:34—41, and 1992:56—64; D. Cohen 1968:1301—1303. 


7.4. LABIALS 
There can be no question that Proto-Semitic contained *p, *b, and *m. The f found 


in Arabic, South Arabian, and Ethiopian Semitic is an innovation and can easily be 
derived from earlier *p (cf. Moscati 1964:24—25, §8.6; O’Leary 1923:62; Lipitiski 
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1997:109). Several modem Eastern Arabic dialects have p in loanwords (cf. 
Lipitiski 1997:109). In Hebrew and Aramaic, /p/ and /b/ have the non-phonemic 
allophones /g/ and /B/ respectively (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:37—38 and 62, 1983:51 
and 79; Lipifiski 1997:113—114; Moscati 1964:26—27, §8.10; O’Leary 1923:88— 
89). Ethiopian Semitic languages have a voiceless labial emphatic p’, but this is 
most likely of Cushitic origin and is not an inherited phoneme (cf. Lipitiski 
1997:110). 

Semitic Correspondences (cf. Bergstrisser 1928:4 and 1983:3; Gray 1934:10— 
11; Lipitiski 1997:109—116; Moscati 1964:24—27 and 43—45; O’Leary 1923: 
62—63; Stempel 1999:44—45): 


Proto-Semitic * * *m 
Akkadian Pp b m 
Ugaritic p b m 
Hebrew D/p/ a/b/ 9 /m/ 
Aramaic »/p/ a/bo/ » /m/ 
Arabic Gif oh |e im/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian | f ee ee) 

Geez / Ethiopic f b nm | 


Notes: 


1. Bach language is given in traditional transcription. 

Hebrew, Aramaic (= Hebrew), and Arabic scripts are included in this as well as 
in the following tables in addition to transliterations. 

3. The voiceless stops were probably voiceless aspirates (that is, /p'/, /t1/, /kY/) in 
Proto-Semitic (cf. Cantineau 1952:90—91; Martinet 1975[1953]: 250) as well 
as in Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1303). The aspiration was 
phonemically non-distinctive. 


‘The material from the other Afrasian branches supports the assumption that Proto- 
Afrasian also had the labials *p, *b, and *m. 

Diakonoff (1965:20) reconstructs an emphatic labial, which he writes *p, for 
Proto-Semitic. However, as he himself admits, the evidence for this sound is 
extremely weak. It is best to agree with Cantineau (1952:80—81) and Moscati 
(1964:25, §8.7) that an emphatic labial should not be reconstructed for Proto- 
Semitic. However, a glottalized labial must be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian (cf. 
Diakonoff 1988:35; Bhret 1995:77). This sound was characterized by an extremely 
low frequency of occurrence. 

According to Greenberg (1958:295—302 and 1965:88—92), two additional 
labials should be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian: *fand *"b, While he has made a 
strong case for *f separate from *p, his theories concerning *™b are not convincing 
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and have been successfully argued against by Illié-Svityé (1966a:9—34). Illit- 
Svityé considers *"b to contain a prefix *m-. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:35 and 1992:10—13; Ehret 
1995:77—79; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xviii—xix and xx): 


Proto-Afrasian » » | * | * | ‘m | 
Proto-Semitic *p *b *b *D *m_ | 
Ancient Egyptian* p | »b b f mb | 
Proto-Berber “| % 2 +f *m 
Proto-East Cushitic *f * 2 "5 *m 
Proto-Southen *p *b »y [| “* [| ‘m 
Proto-Chadic *D *b * |] € | ‘a 


*Ancient Egyptian is given in traditional transcription. It should be noted, 
however, that the phonemes traditionally transcribed as /b/, /d/, /d/, /g/, /q/ were 
probably the voiceless unaspirated consonants /p/, /t/, /&/, /k/, /q/ respectively, 
while the phonemes traditionally transcribed as /p/, /t/, /t/, /k/ were probably 
the voiceless aspirated consonants /p'Y, /th/, /&4/, /kh/ respectively (cf. Loprieno 
1995:32—34 [however, Loprieno interprets the traditional voiced stops as 
ejectives]; Vergote 1971:43). The most comprehensive treatment of Egyptian 
phonology is Peust 1999 — Peust (1999:83—84) supports Vergote’s views on 
this matter. 


7.5. DENTALS 


It is quite evident from the following correspondences that Proto-Semitic had */, *d, 
*t’, and *n. In Hebrew and Aramaic, /t/ and /d/ have the non-phonemic allophones 
/0/ and /8/ respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:26—27, §8.10). In Akkadian, Hebrew, 
and Epigraphic South Arabian, n becomes m in mimation (cf. Diakonoff 1965:28, 
note 2, and 61—62; Moscati 1964:96—100). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—45; Lipitiski 1997:116—117): 


Proto-Semitic *t *d *P *n 
Akkadian t Ce ae n 
Ugaritic t | t D 
Hebrew ae vi val 
Aramaic nit s/d/ vit anf 
Arabic Ey 31a Li oh/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian t d t n 
Geez / Ethiopic t dq. | t n 
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The data from the remaining Afrasian branches leave no doubt that Proto-Afrasian 
also had the dentals */, *d, */’, and *n. Secondary palatalization of the dentals 
before front vowels is a widespread phenomenon, being especially common in the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia and in Chadic. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:35 and 1992:13—14; Ehret 
1995:120—124; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xviii—xix and xx): 


Proto-Afrasian a *d * +n 
Proto-Semitic * *d * *n 
Ancient Egyptian t d | d n 
Proto-Berber ic | *t * 
Proto-East Cushitic “4 | a *n 
Proto-Southern Cushitic “a | tat 
Proto-Chadic *d *¢ +n 


7.6. DENTAL AFFRICATES 


On the surface, the Semitic correspondences appear to indicate that a series of 
sibilants should be reconstructed here for Proto-Semitic, and, as a matter of fact, 
sibilants are posited in the standard handbooks (cf. Bergstrasser 1928:4 and 1983:3; 
Brockelmann 1908—1913.1:128—136; Gray 1934:8; Moscati 1964:33—37; 
O'Leary 1923:53—62; Wright 1890:57—64). There is some evidence, however, 
that at least some examples involving this series were originally composed of dental 
affricates instead (cf. M. Cohen 1947:141, 143, and 145; Diakonoff 1965:20—21, 
1974:595, and 1992:16—22, 36—55; Faber 1981:233—262; Martinet 1975[1953]: 
253—254): *c /ts/, *3 /dz/, and *c’ /ts’/. This does not mean that the independent 
existence of sibilants in the Semitic parent language is to be excluded. On the 
contrary, in addition to the dental affricates, Proto-Semitic may also have had a full 
set of sibilants, namely, *s, *z, *s’, and *sY (traditional *s, *z, *s, and *5), though 
this is not completely certain. 

The primary evidence for earlier dental affricates comes from Hebrew and 
Akkadian (cf. Diakonoff 1965:20—21). First the emphatic sibilant, x /s/, is 
traditionally pronounced as a dental affricate in Hebrew, and, as noted by Cantineau 
(1952:83), this pronunciation is not a recent nor secondary development. Next, it is 
now known that the Hittite cuneiform syllabary was borrowed at the beginning of 
the second millennium BCE directly from the form of Old Akkadian then written in 
Northem Syria (cf. Gamkrelidze 1968:91—92) and not from Hurrian as previously 
thought (cf. Sturtevant 1951:2—3, §5). The Hittite syllabary contains signs that are 
transliterated with a z but which, in fact, represent the dental affricate /ts/ (cf. 
Sturtevant 1951:14—15, §25). This seems to indicate that the <z> of Old Akkadian 
was pronounced as an affricate (cf. Martinet 1975[1953]:254). Also worth noting is 
the fact that the Hittite scribes employed the cuneiform signs containing <8> to 
represent /s/ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:25, §50). Since the Akkadian cuneiform syllabary 
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contained signs traditionally transliterated as s in addition to those transliterated as 
5, we must conclude that the Hittite scribes chose the latter signs because they were 
closer to their sibilant than the former. We may venture a guess that the Hittites 
chose the §-signs because the s-signs represented affricates in Akkadian at the time 
when they adopted the cuneiform writing system. This conclusion is supported by 
the Hurrian evidence, where, according to Diakonoff (1965:21), the cuneiform 
signs with <z> and <s> are used to denote affricates (see also Diakonoff—Starostin 
1986:13—15 for a discussion of Hurrian phonology and 1986:11—13 for a 
discussion of the closely-related Urartian). 

Additional evidence for affricate pronunciation comes from Egyptian material 
dating from the second millennium BCE. In transcribing Semitic words and names, 
Egyptian fairly consistently uses ¢ (= /&/ or, better, /8/) for (traditional) s in the 
Semitic words and d (= /3/ or, better, /8/) for (traditional) z and g in the Semitic 
words (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36; for examples, cf. Albright 1934:33—67). 

Finally, Cantineau (1952:83) and M. Cohen (1947:145) briefly mention the fact 
that Proto-Semitic *c’ (traditional *s) is mostly pronounced as either an affricate or 
a dental stop in the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 

For details on the developments in the Semitic daughter languages, see 
Diakonoff 1992:36—S5S. 

Note David Cohen’s (1968:1304) remarks, which summarize the above points 
rather nicely: 


As for the three phonemes that are, at the present time, realized everywhere as 
sibilants, it seems necessary to assume that they were formerly realized as 
affricates. Such a pronunciation, at least for the emphatic member, is traditional 
among certain Jews in reading Biblical Hebrew. Furthermore, it is attested in 
Ethiopic. There are important arguments in favor [of such an interpretation] on 
the basis of external evidence: in particular, the Hittite use of the Akkadian sign 
interpreted as z to indicate an affricate, 


Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—45; Lipitiski 1997:122—126): © 


Proto-Semitic ¥o #3 *° | 
Akkadian s Zz $ 
Ugaritic s Zz $ 
Hebrew d/s/ 1/2 | x/s/ 
[Asie o/s/ 1/2 | x/s/ 
Arabic u#/s/ sla ve/s/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian 8 Zz $ 
Geez / Ethiopic s Zz $ 


In the other branches of Afrasian, sibilants, affricates, and dentals correspond to 
Proto-Semitic *c /ts/, *3 /dz/, and *c’ /ts’/ (cf. M. Cohen 1947:141—147; 
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Diakonoff 1965:26; Ehret 1995:251—254). The developments found in all 
branches of Afrasian can best be accounted for by reconstructing a series of dental 
affricates for Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1304; Diakonoff 1988:36—39), It 
may be noted that this series is well preserved in Southem Cushitic and that it has 
even endured to the present day in Dahalo (cf. Ehret 1980:33). Finally, it should be 
mentioned here that affricates have arisen through secondary developments in all 
branches of Afrasian. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36—39 and 1992:16—22, 36— 
55; Ehret 1995:251—254; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xix): 


| Proto-Afrasian * *3 | oP 
Proto-Semitic * 5 ¥ 
Ancient Egyptian s Zz d 
Proto-Berber * *3 *o | 
Proto-East Cushitic *s +z, | *d, | 
Proto-Southern Cushitic* * *3 | ¥ | 
Proto-Chadic * *3 | ¥? | 


*Ehret (1980) writes *ts, *dz, *is’. 


7.7. PALATALIZED ALVEOLARS 


Opinions differ as to whether a series of palato-alveolar affricates (that is, *¢ /t8/, *3 
/dz/, and *é’ /t8’/) or palatalized alveolars (that is, *?, *d, *1%) are to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1988:34 and 36—39), for example, 
favors palato-alveolar affricates, which he writes *é, *3, *¢, as do Bhret 
(1995:251—254) and Orél—Stolbova (1995:xvi), while David Cohen (1968:1304) 
favors palatalized alveolars — Cohen notes: 


There is a problem with the series generally defined, based upon [the evidence 
of] Arabic, as consisting of interdentals. But, outside of Common Arabic, these 
sounds are represented, depending upon the language, sometimes as palato- 
alveolar fricatives, sometimes as sibilants, and sometimes as plain dental stops. 
Such correspondences can only be explained clearly if the series in question is 
considered to have been in Proto-Hamito-Semitic, as well as in Proto-Semitic, 
made up of palatals. 


Moscati (1964:27—30) reconstructs interdentals (IPA [6], [5], and [6"]) for Proto- 
Semitic on the basis of the Arabic reflexes, and this is the reconstruction found in 
all of the standard handbooks. Cantineau (1952:81—82), however, reconstructs 
earlier (palato-)alveolars (apicales «a pointe basse») — he notes: 
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But it is difficult to determine whether it is a question at the Semitic level of 
true fricatives or of affricates... 


Martinet (1975[1953]:257—258) posits palatalized alveolar stops for Proto-Semitic. 
Martinet’s reconstructions, which have as their basis not only the data from the 
Semitic daughter languages but also Martinet’s extensive knowledge of phonology 
in general, this knowledge being derived from the study of a wide variety of 
languages from different language families, surely comes closest to the truth: the 
developments found in the Semitic daughter languages can best be explained by 
reconstructing a series of palatalized alveolar stops for Proto-Semitic: *#’, *d’, *1’, 
Stempel (1999:46—S0) also posits palatalized alveolars here. Ehret (1995:251— 
254, especially the charts on pp. 251 and 253) reconstructs interdentals for Proto- 
Semitic but leaves open the possibility that this series may have been composed of 
palatalized alveolars instead. 

The oldest Akkadian may have preserved this series. According to Gelb 
(1961:35—39), Old Akkadian 5 corresponds to Hebrew § and Arabic ¢ (from 
Proto-Semitic *”, traditional */), while 5, may correspond to Hebrew z and Arabic 
d (from Proto-Semitic *d”, traditional *d). §; and §, are distinct from 5, and 5, 
which represent Proto-Semitic *¥ and */ (traditional *$ [Diakonoff 1988:34 writes 
*§)) respectively (cf. Gelb 1961:35). Cf. here also Diakonoff 1965:21, note 25, and 
1992:36—S55, 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—45; Lipitiski 1997:117—122; 
Stempel 1999:46—S50): 


Proto-Semitic wy *dy *ty 
Akkadian 8 Zz 8 
Ugaritic t d t 
Hebrew [va [tal s/s 
Aramaic nit a/d/ vid 
‘Arabic ev] S/d = Bi 
Epigraphic South Arabian t d z 
Geez / Ethiopic 8 Zz $ 


In the other branches of Afrasian, palato-alveolar affricates, dentals, and palatalized 
alveolar stops correspond to Proto-Semitic *#”, *d’, *1’”. The correspondences from 
all branches of Afrasian can more effectively be explained by setting up a series of 
palatalized alveolar stops for the Afrasian parent language than by setting up a 
series of palato-alveolar affricates (cf. D. Coben 1968:1304) — note that, in 
addition to Proto-Semitic, such a reconstruction is strongly supported by Proto- 
Southern Cushitic. On this basis, in addition to other evidence, Ehret (1995:251) 
favors such an interpretation as well — Ehret writes *j, *c, *c’ (= *tY, *d¥, *t’Y), 
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Afrasian correspondences (cf. Diakonoff 1988:36—39, 1992:16—22 and 36— 
55; Ebret 1995:251—254; Orél—Stolbova 1995:xix): 


Proto-Afrasian ay *dy *ty 
Proto-Semitic wy *dy sy 
Ancient Egyptian t d d 

Proto-Berber *e +3 *¢ 
Proto-East Cushitic * +d *dy 
Proto-Southern Cushitic + *dy *ey 
Proto-Chadic *e *3 +e? 

7.8. SIBILANTS 


The Semitic sibilants have been the subject of much controversy (cf. especially 
Beeston 1962:222—231; Faber 1981:233—262; Murtonen 1966:135—150). 
Though there are many points of agreement among Semiticists, there is still no 
consensus on the number of sibilants to be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. The 
sibilants remain one of the most perplexing problems in both Semitic and Afrasian 
comparative phonology. 

According to the traditional reconstruction, Proto-Semitic is assumed to have 
had the following sibilants (cf. Moscati 1964:33—37; Lipitski 1997:122—129): *s, 
*z, *s, *§, and *§, to which Diakonoff (1965:21) tried to add *s. *s and *# merged 
into s in Classical Arabic (cf. Moscati 1964:36; Lipifiski 1997:124) and Ethiopian 
Semitic (cf. Moscati 1964:37, §8.37; Lipifski 1997:125—126). However, § has 
reappeared in modern Arabic dialects and modern Ethiopian Semitic languages 
through secondary developments (cf. Lipitiski 1997:125—126). 

As noted in the discussion of the dental affricates, it seems fairly certain that 
the traditional *s, *z, and *s are to be at least partially reinterpreted as the dental 
affricates *c, *3, and *c’ respectively at the Proto-Semitic level. 

Next, following Martinet (1975[1953]:253), *§ is to be reinterpreted as a 
voiceless lateralized affricate *{# (see also Steiner 1977, though Steiner prefers a 
fricative lateral *# over an affricate). 

Finally, it may be noted that Diakonoff’s (1965:21) attempt to reconstruct an 
additional sibilant for Proto-Semitic, which he writes *s, has received little support 
from fellow Semiticists. Diakonoff set up this sibilant on a purely theoretical basis, 
noting that it was not preserved in any of the Afrasian daughter languages, with the 
possible exception of the most ancient stage of Old Akkadian, where it is alleged to 
have become § [$]. 

Semitic correspondences (cf. O’Leary 1923:54; Gray 1934:11; Moscati 1964: 
44—45; Stempel 1999:51—56): 
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Proto-Semitic *3 *z +s? *sy 
Akkadian s Zz $ 8 
Usgaritic s Zz is 8g 
Hebrew o/s/ tid xis/ wif 
Aramaic o/s/ t/a x/s/ wis} 
Arabic v/s/ Slat ve/s/ u/s) 
Epigraphic South Arabian 3 Z $ ES 
Geez / Ethiopic 8 Z $ 8 


Certain correspondences between Semitic and the other branches of Afrasian 
indicate that, at the very least, the sibilants *s and *sY are to be reconstructed for 
Proto-Afrasian, and these are the two sibilants reconstructed by Diakonoff (1988:34 
and 1992:6), though he writes *¥ instead of *s”. Orél—Stolbova (1995:xvi), on the 
other hand, reconstruct only *s for Proto-A frasian, while Ehret (1995:120—124 and 
251—253) reconstructs the most complete set: *s, *z, *s’, and *§, The following 
correspondences are based primarily upon Ehret’s work, though I disagree with him 
concerning the Semitic reflexes, and I write *sY for his *¥ — these are all very, very 
tentative: 


[ Proto-Afrasian 7 ae 
| Proto-Semitic an an 
| Ancient Egyptian s z 
| Proto-Berber |e %z 


Proto-East Cushitic 
Proto-Southern Cushitic 
Proto-Chadic 


7.9. FRICATIVE LATERALS/LATERALIZED AFFRICATES 


The Modern South Arabian languages contain the fricative laterals § and Z, that is, 
Al and /g/ respectively (cf. Johnstone 1975:7, §2.1.3; Steiner 1977:20). The 
voiceless fricative lateral ¢ corresponds to sibilants in the other Semitic languages 
(excluding Hebrew, for the moment): Mehri, Jibbali (formerly called Shee), 
Harsiisi, Sogotri $, Epigraphic South Arabian s? (§) = Akkadian §, Ugaritic 5, 
Aramaic s, Arabic 5, Geez (Classical Ethiopic) §. In Hebrew, however, a special 
character, adapted from Sin (w) and transliterated as § (), appears in words whose 
cognates in the South Arabian languages contain fricative laterals (cf. Moscati 
1964:33—34, §8.29). The evidence of Hebrew, coupled with that of the South 
Arabian languages, makes it seem likely that Proto-Semitic contained the voiceless 
lateralized affricate *#¢ (cf. Martinet 1975[1953]:253). Cantineau (1952:84—87) 
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and Steiner (1977:155—156), however, would rather posit a voiceless fricative 
lateral *¢ for Proto-Semitic. Stempel (1999:60) notes that either *# or *f¢ can be 
reconstructed. I prefer lateralized affricates to fricative laterals because the former 
provide a better basis for comparison with cognates in other Afrasian languages. 

The original pronunciation of the Arabic sound transliterated as ¢ (Uv) can be 
determined by the testimony of the native grammarians (cf. Cantineau 1952:84; 
Steiner 1977:57—67) and from the evidence of loanwords in other languages (cf. 
Steiner 1977:68—91). In all probability, this sound was originally a voiced 
emphatic fricative lateral (cf. Cantineau 1952:84; Steiner 1977:64—65). This sound 
can be derived from either an earlier glottalized lateralized affricate *¢7’ (cf. 
Cantineau 1952:84—86, who writes *t/,; D. Cohen 1968:1304—1305, who writes 
*/l’; Martinet 1975[1953]:253, who writes *//’; Stempel 1999:60) or an earlier 
glottalized fricative lateral *#’ (cf. Steiner 1977:15S—156). Either reconstruction 
can also account for the developments found in the other Semitic daughter 
languages. In Akkadian, Ugaritic, and Hebrew, Proto-Semitic */¢’ has the same 
reflex as *c’, namely, s. As for the Modern South Arabian languages, it is 
represented by a lateralized dental emphatic in Sogotri, while in Mehri, Harsiisi, and 
Jibbili, it is represented by a lateralized interdental fricative emphatic (transcribed 
@). In Geez, its reflex is generally transcribed as d, though the traditional 
pronunciation is identical to that of s (cf. Lambdin 1978:4), The Aramaic 
developments are problematic: in the most ancient texts, Proto-Semitic *¢/’ is 
represented by g, while, in later texts, it is represented by °. For discussion of this 
problem and proposed solutions, cf. Cantineau (1952:86) and Steiner (1977:38— 
41). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:43—44; Lipifski 1997:129—132; 
Stempel 1999:56—60): 


Proto-Semitic *4 or *th #Y or *tY? 
Akkadian iy $ 
Ugaritic 3 $ 
Hebrew wv /s/ x/s/ 
Aramaic v/s/ yi} 
Arabic FR v/d/ 
Epigraphic South Arabian 2 qd 
Geez / Ethiopic § d 


According to D. Cohen (1968:1304—1305), voiceless and glottalized lateralized 
affricates should also be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1992:6 and 
15—21) tentatively reconstructs the fricative lateral *?, which he writes *S, and the 
voiceless and glottalized lateralized affricates */? and *¢#’, which he writes *¢ and 
*6 respectively. Orél—Stolbova (1995:xvi) reconstruct the same set as Diakonoff. 
Finally, Ehret (1995:390—395) reconstructs the voiceless fricative lateral *#, the 
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voiced lateralized affricate *d&, which he writes *d/, and the glottalized lateralized 
affricate *¢#’, which he writes *#’. 

Orél—Stolbova (1995:xix) give the following correspondences (their transcrip- 
tion bas been changed to conform with the transcription used in this book): 


Proto-Afrasian 3 + + 
Proto-Semitic * *tt ty 
Ancient Egyptian § y d 

Proto-Berber *s *c be) 
Proto-East Cushitic *s #383 0? 
Proto-Southern Cushitic* be 3 *td (2) *tP 
Proto-Chadic my *th wy 


*Ehret (1980:37) reconstructs *# and *¢#’, which he writes *% and *#l, for 
Proto-Southern Cushitic, 


Ehret (1995:394) gives the following correspondences (as in the preceding table, 
Ehret’s transcription has been changed): 


| Proto-Afrasian g, *db “wy | 
Proto-Semitic ie! *db ey 
Ancient Egyptian 8 d tf = 
Proto-Cushitic a zg" 
Proto-Chadic * *db ‘eo 
Proto-Omotic Bil *f *d | 


7.10, GUTTURALS 


Proto-Semitic had only a single guttural series, namely, the velars *k, *g, and *k’ 
(sometimes transcribed *g, sometimes *£). In Hebrew and Aramaic, /k/ and /g/ have 
the non-phonemic allophones /y/ and /y/ respectively (cf. Moscati 1964:26—27, 
§8.10; O'Leary 1923:52). Proto-Semitic *g has become g [4%] (sometimes 
transcribed j) in Classical Arabic (cf. Moscati 1964:38, §8.42; Lipitiski 1997:138) 
— this is a context-free development and is considered the standard pronunciation, 
though g is retained unchanged in some Arabic dialects (cf. Martinet 
1975[1959}:243—245; Moscati 1964:38, §8.42), Secondary palatalization of the 
velars is a common innovation in moder Arabic dialects, in modern South Arabian 
languages, and in Bthiopian Semitic (cf. Lipitiski 1997:138—139). In the Semitic 
languages of Ethiopia, a series of labiovelars has developed alongside the plain 
velars (cf. Moscati 1964:38, §8.43; Lipitiski 1997:139). The labiovelars are a 
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secondary development and do not go back to Proto-Semitic. There are several 
other notable secondary developments for this series (cf. Lipitiski 1997:137—140, 
Moscati 1964:37—38, and O’Leary 1923:49—53 for details). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:44; Gray 1934:10; Lipiiski 
1997:137—140; Stempel 1999:44): 


Proto-Semitic *k *g *e 
‘Akkadian k g K 
Usgaritic Ng g k 
Hebrew a/k/ a/g/ pik 
Aramaic ik a/g/ pik 
Arabic A/k/ cl blk 
Epigraphic South Arabian k g k 
Geez / Ethiopic k g k 


A series of velar stops should also be reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian (cf. M. 
Cohen 1947:111—128; Diakonoff 1992:6 and 22—25; Ehret 1995:174—178; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:xvi). Both secondary palatalization of the velars as well as a 
tendency toward fricative pronunciation are widespread developments in the 
Afrasian daughter languages. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Ehret 1995:174—178; Orél—Stolbova 
1995:xvii—xix): 


Proto-Afrasian *k *g [ ee 
Proto-Semitic #k *g | *e 
| Ancient Egyptian k g | q 
| Proto-Berber ¥k ¥g * 
Proto-East Cushitic *k *g #4 
Proto-Southern Cushitic ¥k +g | ae 
| Proto-Chadic *k ¥g *e 


In some cases, sibilants in the Semitic languages correspond to affricates in 
Egyptian and to gutturals in the Cushitic languages (cf. Vergote 1971:44), a good 
example being: 


Arabic suba° ‘finger, toe’ = Egyptian db® ‘finger’ = Tamazight a-dad ‘finger’ 
= Proto-East Cushitic *k’ub- ‘finger’. 


Examples such as this can be accounted for by reconstructing a series of palatalized 
velars for Proto-North Erythraean, which Ehret (1995:489—490) sets up as the 
ancestor of Proto-~Chadic, Proto-Semitic, Pre-Egyptian, and Proto-Berber. The 
palatalized velars arose in Proto-North Erythraean through the palatalization of 
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plain velars before *i and *u: *ki/*ku, *gi/*gu, *k’il*k’u > *k’, *g”, *k’Y. In Proto- 
Semitic, this series developed into dental affricates: *k’, *gY, *k'¥ > *0, *dv, *1'7 > 
*c, *3, *c’. These newly-formed dental affricates then merged completely with the 
previously-existing dental affricates, and the subsequent development of these two 
series was identical. In Egyptian, on the other hand, the palatalized velars merged 
with the palatalized alveolars: *h’, *g’, *k’” > *0’, *d’, *t’7 > 4, d, d. The Chadic 
developments are uncertain. However, Newman (1977:9 and 11) reconstructs a 
series of palatalized velars for Proto-Chadic, which he writes *” and *g? (Newman. 
does not reconstruct a glottalized member). If these sounds are not due to secondary 
developments within Chadic itself, it may be that the original palatalized velars of 
Proto-North Erythraean were preserved in Proto-Chadic, 


Afrasian correspondences: 
Proto-A frasian | *ki/*ku *gi/*gu Kieu | 
Proto-Semitic | * +3 *o? | 
Ancient Egyptian | t d d | 
Proto-Berber | *t (2) “a” | *t(?) | 
Proto-East Cushitic | *k *g | *’ | 
Proto-Southern Cushitic | *k *g | *” | 
Proto-Chadic [#2 AO ee Me Sk | 


In addition to the correspondences that make it seem likely that Proto-Afrasian had 
a series of plain velars, there are still other correspondences that point to the 
existence of a series of labiovelars in Proto-Afrasian (cf. D. Cohen 1968:1303; M. 
Cohen 1947:129—130; Diakonoff 1988:34 and 1992:6, 22—29; Ehret 1995:174— 
178): *k¥, *g”, and *k’, Although the labiovelars were lost in the Semitic branch, 
having merged with the plain velars, their former presence can be ascertained by the 
fact that, in primary nominal stems, they, along with the labials, caused a following 
earlier *a to be raised, backed, and rounded to *u (cf. Diakonoff 1970:456 and 464, 
1975:135 and 141): *ka, *g¥a, *k’Wa > *ku, *gu, *k’u. The labiovelars were 
preserved in Proto-Southern Cushitic (cf. Ehret 1980:23—36) and Proto-Chadic (cf. 
Newman 1977:11). 
Afrasian correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian *kw *gw * iw | 
Proto-Semitic *k +g *k? | 
Ancient Egyptian k g q | 
Proto-Berber +k +g |; | 
Proto-East Cushitic ¥k +g L's 
Proto-Southern Cushitic ky gw ew 
Proto-Chadic *kw gw ew 
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Proto-Afrasian may also have had a series of postvelars. 


7.11, GLIDES AND LIQUIDS 


There can be no question that Proto-Semitic had *w, *y, */, and *r. The liquids are 
well preserved in the Semitic daughter languages, but the glides are subject to 
various modifications: In later Akkadian, the glides were lost initially (cf. Moscati 
1964:45—46, §8.63; O’Leary 1923:66—67), while in Ugaritic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic, initial *w mostly became y (cf. Gray 1934:19, §27; Moscati 1964:46, 
§8.64; O’Leary 1923:65—67) — such a development also occurs sporadically in 
ancient South Arabian dialects, 


Semitic correspondences: 
| Proto-Semitic w il fy | a [| 
| Akkadian @ | yo | 1 mz: 
| Ugaritic [ wy | y | 1 | T 
| Hebrew LaAvelyl [off [am | at 
| Aramaic Ladw/y [rh | oa [ahr 
| Arabic [s/w [oad 
Epigraphic South Arabian | wy | r 
Geez / Ethiopic w r 


The glides *w and *y and the liquids */ and *r are also to be reconstructed for 
Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1992:6 and 32—35; Ehret 1995:390—395 and 452; 
Orél—Stolbova 1995:xx). 

The Ancient Egyptian developments require special comment. Egyptian did not 
have separate signs for /I/. There can be no doubt, however, that /I/ existed as an 
independent phonemic entity since it occurs as such in the later Coptic. In Egyptian, 
/V/ was written with the signs <n>, <i>, <3>, and <i> (< */i-, */u- [cf. Diakonoff 
1974:595]) (cf. Loprieno 1995:33, note c; Peust 1999:127—132; Vergote 1973.Ib:). 
*r became <> in Egyptian when it occurred at the end of an accented syllable 
before’a following consonant or before pause. Similar developments can be 
observed for /, d, and n. In some instances, y represents either an earlier glottal stop 
or an earlier w. 

‘Newman (1977) does not reconstruct */ for Proto-Chadic, but the evidence 
presented by Jungraithmayr—Shimuzu (1981) and Jungraithmayr—Ibriszimow 
(1994) make it clear that */ must have existed. Both Ehret (1995:393—394) and 
Orél—Stolbova (1995:xx) reconstruct */ for Proto-Chadic. 

Afrasian correspondences (cf. Ehret 1995:390—395 and 452; Orél—Stolbova 
1995:xx; Diakonoff 1965:27—28): 
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Proto-Afrasian *w ty * tr 
Proto-Semitic +w ty #1 bes 
Ancient Egyptian w iy nor3i 3 
Proto-Berber tw ay i or 
Proto-East Cushitic tw ty *] * 
Proto-Southern Cushitic +w ay *] er 
Proto-Chadic [*w 4Y. 1 | ‘* 


7.12. GLOTTAL STOP AND GLOTTAL AND PHARYNGEAL FRICATIVES 


Proto-Semitic is usually assumed to have had a glottal stop, a glottal fricative, 
voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives, and voiceless and voiced velar 
fricatives: *?, *h, *h, *f, *x, *y (traditionally written *’, *h, *h, * *h, *g 
respectively). In Akkadian, *?, *h, *h, *£, and *y (but not *x [traditional *f]) 
merged into ? /2/ initially. The former presence of *f and *f and sometimes of *y 
and *h as well can be determined by the fact that they changed a contiguous a to e 
(cf. Moscati 1964:38—39, §8.45, and 41—42, §8.54). These same sounds were 
completely lost medially between a preceding vowel and a following non-syllabic 
in Akkadian. This change caused the vowel to be lengthened (the following 
examples are from Couvreur 1937:288—289): 


1. Akkadian *ra?iu > rau (later réfu) ‘head’; Hebrew rd? [Wx ] ‘head’; 
Aramaic réfa ‘head’; Phoenician r?¥ ‘head’; Arabic ra?s ‘head’; Epigraphic 
South Arabian r?s ‘head’; Sheri / Jibbali ré¥/ré¥ ‘head’; Sogotri riy ‘head’; 
Ugaritic ris ‘head’; Geez / Ethiopic ra?as ‘head’; Tigrinya ra?si ‘head’; Tigre 
ras ‘head’; Amharic ras ‘head’. 

2. Akkadian *rahmu > *rehmu > *re?mu > rému ‘grace, mercy’; Hebrew rahiim 
[ni] ‘compassionate’; Arabic rahima ‘to have mercy, compassion’, ralima 
‘pity, compassion’; Sheri / Jibbali rahdm ‘to be kind’; Mebri rahéim ‘to be kind 
to someone’; Harsiisi reham ‘to pity’; Ugaritic rim ‘to be kind’; Tigre raéhama 
‘to have pity on’ (Arabic loan). 

3. Akkadian *ba®lu > *beSlu > *be?lu > bélu ‘owner, lord’; Hebrew baal [93] 
‘lord, owner’; Ugaritic 57 ‘owner of the house’; Arabic ba®/ ‘husband, master, 
owner’; Epigraphic South Arabian b°/ ‘master, owner’; Harsiisi ba/ ‘master, 
lord’; Mehri bal ‘owner, possessor’; Sheri / Jibbali bé°al ‘person owning’; 
Sogotri ba®/ ‘master, lord’; Geez / Ethiopic baal ‘owner, master’; Tigrinya 
baal, baal ‘master’; Tigre baal ‘master’; Amharic bal ‘master’. 


A similar phenomenon occurs in Classical Arabic, where, according to the native 
grammarians, as well as in the traditional reading of the Qur’an, ? is weakened and 
even lost with compensatory vowel lengthening when the loss takes place between 
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a preceding short vowel and a following consonant (cf. Cantineau 1960:79—80; 
Moscati 1964:61—62, §9.20). Likewise in modem Arabic dialects, where original ? 
is often replaced by w, y, or by compensatory vowel lengthening (cf. Kaye— 
Rosenhouse 1997:277). 

In Hebrew and Aramaic, *f and *y have merged into © /{/, and *f and *x have 
merged into h /h/ (cf. Lipitiski 1997:145—146; Moscati 1964:40, §8.49; Stempel 
1999:62—63). 

In the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, *f and *y have merged into ° /$/, and the 
same change can be observed in Sogotri and several modern Arabic dialects (cf. 
Lipitiski 1997:147—148). In Tigre and Tigrinya, h and f have merged into h, while 
all of the earlier laryngeal and pharyngeal fricatives tend to be lost in South 
Ethiopic (cf. Lipitiski 1997:148). On the other hand, ?, h, and h are preserved in 
Harari, Argobba, and several dialects of Gurage under certain conditions (cf. 
Lipifiski 1997:148). 

Semitic correspondences (cf. Moscati 1964:44—45; Lipitiski 1997:141—150, 
especially p. 149; Stempel 1999:60—63; Gray 1934:10 and 19): 


Proto-Semitic 
Akkadian 
Ugaritic 


Arabic 
Epigraphic South Arabian 
Geez / Ethiopic 


Opinions differ as to how many of these sounds are to be reconstructed for Proto- 
Afrasian. Indeed, the correspondences adduced to support the reconstruction of 
voiceless and voiced velar fricatives in Proto-Afrasian are controversial, and in 
some cases, it can be shown that secondary developments have led to the 
appearance of these sounds in the daughter languages. Moreover, some examples of 
voiceless and voiced velar fricatives are considered by some specialists to be 
reflexes of earlier postvelars. Thus, at the present time, only *?, *h, *f, *£ can be 
firmly established for Proto-Afrasian (cf. Cohen 1968:1305—1306). Labialized 
varieties of these sounds may also have existed (cf. Diakonoff 1975:142). These 
sounds were generally preserved in the earlier stages of the Afrasian daughter 
languages, the main exceptions being Berber, where they seem to have been mostly 
lost, and Chadic, where they were partially lost. In the course of its history, 
Egyptian also reduced and/or modified these sounds, similar to what is found in 
several modern Semitic languages (cf. Vergote 1973.Ib:28; Loprieno 1995:41—46; 
Greenberg 1969). For discussion, correspondences, and examples, cf. Diakonoff 
1992:25—29 (for the velar fricatives) and 29—32 (for *?7, *h, *h, *£); Ehret 
1995:174—178 (for the velar fricatives) and 338—340 (for *?, *h, *h, *£); Orél— 
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Stolbova 1995:xx (Orél—Stolbova reconstruct *?, *h, *h, *f, *x, *y, *g, and *g’ 
for Proto-A frasian). 
Afrasian correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian *2 *h “| 3S 
Proto-Semitic *? *h a | TC) | 
Ancient Egyptian i h@h) 

Proto-Berber 
Proto-East Cushitic 
Proto-Southern Cushitic 
Proto-Chadic 


7.13. VOWELS 


Six vowels are traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Semitic (cf. Moscati 1964:46, 
§8.66; Stempel 1999:31—41; Lipifiski 1997:152—165; O’Leary 1923:91—119): 


i u T a 
a a 


Proto-Semitic is also assumed to have had sequences of *a plus *y and *a plus *w 
(cf. Moscati 1964:54, §8.97). The oldest Egyptian (cf. Callender 1975:8—9; 
Gardiner 1957:428—433; Loprieno 1995:35; Vergote 1973.Ib:39) and Common 
Berber (cf. Prasse 1975:223) probably had vowel systems identical to that 
traditionally posited for Proto-Semitic. Ancient Egyptian may have had a schwa- 
like vowel (9) as well. As noted by Ehret (1995:55 — details are given on pp. 60— 
66), Semitic, Berber, Egyptian, and Chadic have substantially reduced the vowel 
system inherited from Proto-A frasian. 

The problems of vocalic patterning — within the larger context of root 
structure patterning in Proto-Semitic — have been thoroughly investigated by 
Diakonoff (1970:453—480, 1975:133—151, and 1992:65—97). According to 
Diakonoff, in non-derivative nominal stems, the vocalic patterning differs from that 
posited for Proto-Semitic as a whole: 


1. There were no original long vowels in non-derivative nominal stems in Proto- 
Semitic. 

2. The vowel *w seems to be in allophonic alternation with the vowel *i in non- 
derivative nominal stems in Proto-Semitic, being found mainly before or after 
the labials *p, *b, and *m, after the gutturals *k, *g, and *k’ (when from earlier 
*k, *g, and *k’¥), and occasionally also after the glottal stop *? (perhaps 
from earlier *?” ?). This point leads Diakonoff to suggest that *i and *u are to 
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be derived from an earlier common vocalic entity, which he writes *a. 
Diakonoff also notes that unstressed *a could appear as either *a or *i in the 
Semitic daughter languages. 

3. Ifa non-derivative nominal stem has the shape *C,VC,C;, then either C, or C; 
is *?, *w, *y, *m, *n, *1, *r. If it is *C that is one of these phonemes, then the 
vowel is *a. This leads Diakonoff to posit syllabic resonants similar to those 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian. This view is 
particularly controversial and is not widely accepted — it is rejected by Ehret 
(1995:16), for example. 


Diakonoff then continues by discussing the ramifications of his theories, including 
the patterning in verbal stems. 
According to Sasse (1979:5), Proto-East Cushitic had the following ten vowels: 


Ehret (1980:38) reconstructs fourteen vowels for Proto-Southern Cushitic. Ehret 
notes, however, that this system may have developed from an earlier six vowel 
system similar to that traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Semitic. 

ié#ou i i 
€ a 0 é 6 
a 


for Pt 


Finally, Newman (1977:11) assumes that Proto-Chadic had, at most, four phonemic 
vowels: 


a 
a 


On the basis of a comparison of the vowel systems reconstructed for the various 
Afrasian daughter languages, it would appear that a vowel system identical to that 
traditionally posited for Proto-Semitic is to be posited for Proto-Afrasian as well, at 
least for the period of development existing immediately prior to the emergence of 
the individual Afrasian daughter languages. Such a reconstruction has indeed been 
proposed by a number of scholars. However, when the vocalic patterning is 
subjected to careful analysis, it becomes clear that a reconstruction modeled after 
that of Proto-Semitic does not represent the original state. 

In a series of articles published in Bonpoce: Aseixosnanua (Voprosy 
Jazykoznanija) in 1988 and 1990 respectively, Vladimir Orél and Olga Stolbova 
analyzed vowel correspondences in non-derivative nominal stems in West Chadic, 
Semitic, and Proto-Coptic. They also noted that the original vocalism of verbs is 
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represented by West Chadic and Arabic imperfectives. Their analysis led them to 
reconstruct six vowels for Proto-Afrasian: *a, *e, *i, *o, *u, and *ii. Orél— 
Stolbova base their reconstruction upon the following correspondences: 


Proto-A frasian *a ¥e El *o a | 
Proto-Semitic ta el 4 +0 *u*a | #4 
Proto-West Chadic *a *ya *jf *wa «| 
Proto-Coptic *a *o *e te ti te *u%o | 4 | 


This reconstruction is repeated by Orél—Stolbova in their recent comparative 
dictionary (cf. Orél—Stolbova 1995:xxi—xxiv). 

Ehret (1995:61) reconstructs four vowels for Pre-Proto-Semitic: *a, *a, *i, and 
*u, which later collapsed into *a ~ *a in Proto-Semitic proper. This is essentially 
the position taken by Diakonoff. Ehret claims that long vowels are not required at 
the Proto-Semitic level and that the long vowels found in the Semitic daughter 
languages are due to developments specific to each language. He sees the Proto- 
Semitic system as due to an innovation in which an earlier, more complicated 
system has been substantially reduced. Ehret also accepts Newman’s (1977:11) 
view that Proto-Chadic had a four-vowel system: *a, *a, *i, and *u. Ehret 
(1995:55—67) reconstructs a system of ten vowels — five long and five short — 
for Proto-Afrasian: *a, *aa, *e, *ee, *i, *ii, *o, *oo, *u, *uu. It may be noted here 
that the system proposed by Ehret is more natural from a typological perspective 
than that proposed by Orél—Stolbova. Ehret (1995:67) bases his reconstruction 
upon the following correspondences: 


Proto-Afrasian *a *aa | *e | tee | i | Mi | *o 
Proto-Semitic | *a | *a | *a | *o | * | *o | *a 
Pre-Egyptian | *a | *a | *a | *i | *i | *i | *a 
Proto-Cushitic | *a =| te | tee | i [ “i | * 
Proto-North ta [ ta: | te [| te: | ¥e | ti | #0 
Omotic + *j ty 
Proto-Chadic | *a | *a | *a | *o [ *2 | 4 [ *a 


Though it is Ehret’s views on the vowels that are followed in this book (for both 
Proto-Semitic and Proto-Afrasian), it must be cautioned that much work still needs 
to be done here. 

The Pre-Proto-Afrasian vowel system may be reconstructed as follows: 


Vowels: ice) u(~o) 
e ° 
@~)a 
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Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) uy (~ oy) ey oy (ey ~) ay 
iw(~ew) uw (~ ow) ew ow (ew ~) aw 


This is identical to the vowel systems reconstructed for Pre-Proto-Indo-European 
and Pre-Proto-Kartvelian. In Proto-Afrasian, *2 was rephonemicized as *i or *u, 
depending upon the environment, and long vowels came into being. 

The Proto-Afrasian vowels were subject to ablaut alternations that cannot be 
precisely defined at the present time. 


7.14. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN AFRASIAN 


There has been much discussion, some of it rather heated, concerning root structure 
patterning within Afrasian. Until fairly recently, there was strong resistance to look 
objectively at the data from all of the branches of the Afrasian language family, far 
too much emphasis being placed on the importance of the Semitic branch alone, 
which was often uncritically taken to represent the original state of affairs. 

In the Semitic branch, the vast majority of roots are triconsonantal. It is certain, 
however, that at one time there were more biconsonantal roots and that the 
triconsonantal system has been greatly expanded in Semitic at the expense of roots 
with other than three consonants (cf. Moscati 1964:72—75; Ullendorf 1958:69— 
72). In particular, we may note Diakonoff’s (1984:1—2) comments on Afrasian 
root structure patterning: 


The latest argument which has recently been advanced in favour of retaining 
the term ‘Hamitic’ was, as far as I know, the supposed fact that the Hamitic 
roots are mainly biconsonantal while those of Semitic are triconsonantal. Our 
work on the Comparative Historical Vocabulary of Afrasian (CHVA) has 
shown without a shadow of doubt that this is wrong. The Common Afrasian 
roots were in principle biconsonantal; most of them have been extended to a 
triconsonantal status either by reduplicating the second consonant of the root or 
by adding a real or fictitious ‘weak’ consonant (forming either mediae infirmae 
or (ertiae infirmae roots); the choice between the formation of a secundae 
geminatae, a mediae infirmae or a tertiae infirmae secondary stem is virtually 
non-predictable (i.e. these types of the root are allomorphic at the Proto- 
Afrasian level), An additional method of forming secondary roots is the one 
well known from Proto-Indo-European, viz., the adding of a suffixed (very 
rarely prefixed) consonant ‘complement’ to the root. In about 90% of the cases 
(at least in that part of the vocabulary which we have worked through) the so- 
called ‘three-consonantal roots’ can with a great certainty be derived from well 
attested biconsonantal roots plus a complement which is used to modify the 
main semantics of the biconsonantal roots. Note that the ‘biconsonantal cum 
complement’ roots are well attested not only in Semitic but also in Cushitic, 
Berber and Egyptian, and though they are somewhat more rare in Chadic and 
some of the Cushitic languages, the reason for this phenomenon is: (1) the loss 
of extemal inflection which later also caused losses in the final stem 
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consonants and (2) the loss of a number of Proto-Semitic phonemes in Late 
Stage languages. * 


In an article published in 1989, Christopher Ehret closes the case. Through careful 
analysis, fully supported by well-chosen examples from Arabic, Ehret demonstrates 
that the third consonantal elements of Semitic triconsonantal roots were originally 
suffixes, which, in the majority of cases examined by him, had served as verb 
extensions. In particular, he identifies and categorizes thirty-seven such extensions. 
In his recent comparative Afrasian dictionary, Ehret (1995:15—54) expands his 
argumentation to encompass the other branches of Afrasian. He notes (1995:15): 


The laying out of the comparative Afroasiatic data, undertaken in Chapter 5, 
shows that just two fundamental stem shapes can be reconstructed for proto- 
Afroasiatic, CVC and C(V), the latter having the possible alternative shape VC 
in verb roots. To the stem could be added any of a number of nominalizing 
suffixes of the form -(V)C- or any of a great variety of verb extensions of the 
shape -(V)C-. The evidence makes it probable that the underlying form of such 
suffixes was usually -C-, with the surfacing of a preceding vowel depending 
on, and its particular realization in different Afroasiatic subgroups predictable 
from, the syllable structure rules of the particular groups. (The particular 
outcomes of such processes will not be further argued here, but will be left to 
future studies.) Afroasiatic roots containing such suffixes are therefore given 
in Chapter 5 in the form *C,VC,C,-, where C, represents the suffix. Two 
exceptions would have been the nominal suffixes *w and *y, which probably 
did have fixed vowel accompaniments and -VC shapes... 


Thus, the Proto-Afrasian root may be assumed to have had two forms, either *CV or 
*CYC. As in Pre-Proto-Indo-European, *CVC could be extended by means of a 
suffix to form an inflectional stem: *CVC-(V)C-. Originally, these suffixes appear 
to have been utilized primarily as verb extensions. Depending upon when they 
became separated from the rest of the Afrasian speech community, each branch 
exploited to a different degree the patterning that was just beginning to develop in 
the Afrasian parent language, with Semitic carrying it to the farthest extreme. 

It thus emerges that the rules governing the structural patterning of roots and 
stems in the earliest form of Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1988:42—56) are 
surprisingly similar to the rules posited for the earliest form of Proto-Indo- 
European: 


1. There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Proto-Afrasian. Therefore, 
every root began with a consonant. (It should be noted that Ehret [1995] 
assumes that roots could begin with vowels in Proto-Afrasian.) 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. 


3. 
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Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided with these two 
syllable types. 

A verb stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-(V)C-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

Primary (that is, non-derivational) noun stems displayed similar patterning, 
though, unlike verb stems, they were originally characterized by stable 
vocalism. 


There were three fundamental stem types in Proto-Afrasian: (A) verb stems, (B) 
noun and adjective stems, and (C) pronoun and indeclinable stems. Pronoun and 
indeclinable stems could end in a vowel. Verb stems had to end in a consonant (it 
may be noted that this is the stem patterning posited by Ehret [1980:45—47] for 
Proto-Southern Cushitic), while, at least according to Ehret (1995:15), noun and 
adjective stems were distinguished by an additional element, the so-called “terminal 
vowel”: 


The Omotic, Cushitic, and Chadic evidence conjoin in requiring the existence 
in PAA of an additional element in word formation, a terminal vowel (TV) in 
nouns and modifiers, the original function and meaning of which remain 
obscure. TVs have been subjected to comparative-historical investigation in 
only two groups of Afroasiatic languages. In Omotic they have no 
reconstructible function beyond their necessary attachment to singular noun 
stems in semantically predictable fashion. With the exception of Kafa, in which 
two TVs, -o and -e, have been grammaticalized respectively as masculine and 
feminine markers, they carry no grammatical or recognizable semantic load 
(Hayward 1987). In proto-Southern Cushitic, pairs of TVs formed a variety of 
singular-plural markers. Particular paired sets tended to go with either 
masculine or feminine nouns, but an individual TV on a singular noun 
generally gave no indication of the grammatical gender of that noun (Ehret 
1980:49—S0). 

From these indicators it seems reasonable to conclude that TVs are fossils 
of a nominal morphology productive in pre-proto-A froasiatic and predating the 
rise of grammatical gender in the family. Having lost their original grammatical 
function, they have been reanalyzed as markers of the singular or sometimes, 
as in the case of Southern Cushitic, of the plural in nominals. In the 
Boreafrasian subgroup (Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber: see Chapter 6 for this 
classification), the TVs have generally been dropped entirely, leaving most 
nouns and adjectives as consonant-final words. 

The existence of TVs at early stages of Afroasiatic evolution obviates the 
need to reconstruct any syllabic consonants for PAA. The usual word structure 
of nouns and adjectives would have been *C,(VC,)(C,)Vw, in which the only 
possible structures are CVC and CV and never just C. The presence of syllabic 
C in Boreafrasian languages can be understood as the natural outcome of 
vowel loss, whether word-internal or word-final, within that particular 
subgroup (as is also separately the case in a few-modern Omotic languages, 
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notably Bench and Maji, where the same kind of sound change has 
independently been at work). 


As in Proto-Indo-European, the consonants carried the basic meaning of the stem, 
while the vowels were used as modifiers: that is to say that grammatical 
categorization was partially achieved by means of fixed vocalic patterning, at least 
in the verb stems. 

It is thus now certain beyond any reasonable doubt that the third consonantal 
element of the Proto-Semitic root, be it infix or suffix, was simply not a part of the 
root, in the overwhelming majority of cases, at the Proto-Afrasian level and that the 
underlying basic root structure patterning was biconsonantal. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
A SKETCH OF PROTO-URALIC PHONOLOGY 


8.1. INTRODUCTION 


Even though the Uralic language family is part of a larger grouping called Uralic- 
Yukaghir (cf. Ruhlen 1987:64—65), only Uralic proper will be discussed in this 
chapter. 

‘Vowel harmony and consonant harmony are two notable phonological 
characteristics of the Uralic languages. In those Uralic languages exhibiting vowel 
harmony, the system is generally based upon a front ~ back contrast, most often 
with the vowels i and e being neutral in regards to this contrast and thus able to 
combine freely with either front or back vowels, though absolute consistency is 
unusual. The vowel harmony systems found in the Uralic languages thus differ in 
this respect from those found in the Altaic languages, especially Turkic and 
Mongolian, where more consistent systems are the rule. As an active phonological 
feature, consonant harmony is not as widespread as vowel harmony, being found 
exclusively in Balto-Finnic and Lapp (Saami) (though there are traces in Mordvin 
and Cheremis [Mari]). Consonant harmony is based upon a contrast, in different 
forms of the same word, between (1) medial voiceless geminated stops at the 
beginning of an open syllable versus medial single voiceless stops at the beginning 
of a closed syllable on the one hand and between (2) medial single voiceless stops 
at the beginning of an open syllable versus medial voiced stops, fricatives, or zero 
at the beginning of a closed syllable on the other hand. Diachronically, the system. 
of consonant harmony may be viewed as a weakening of the phonetic value of a 
consonant before closed syllables. This resulted in a correlation of so-called 
“strong-grade” variants with open syllables and so-called “weak-grade” variants 
with closed syllables. Even though consonant harmony began as a purely phonetic 
process, however, it has since become morphologized in those languages where it 
developed, and a certain amount of leveling has also taken place. In Estonian, in 
particular, so many diachronic changes have taken place that there is no longer a 
readily discernible correlation between strong-grade and open syllables nor between 
weak-grade and closed syllables. 


8.2. THE PROTO-URALIC CONSONANT SYSTEM 


There is broad agreement among Uralic scholars concerning Proto-Uralic 
consonantism. Though most consonants could appear both initially and medially, a 
small number were found only medially. Word initially, Proto-Uralic had the 
following sounds (cf. Collinder 1965:75—83): *p-, *t-, *k-, *¢-, *0- (traditional 
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*6.), *s-, *s)- (traditional *S-), *8Y- (traditional *5'-), *y-, *w-, *1-, *D- (traditional 
*/'.), *r-, *w- (traditional *7-), *n-, and *m-. Medially between vowels, the 
following sounds were found (cf. Collinder 1965:83—92): *-p-, *-t-, *-k-, *-é-, 
+p, *s-, *9)-, *5-, *-x- (traditional *-7-), *-5-, *-8-, *y-, Hw-, H1-, *D-, tr, 
*-, *yk-, *-yt-, *-n-, *-nl-, *--, *-m-, *-mt-, and *-mp-. Note: In my opinion, 
traditional *6 and *6' are to be interpreted as the voiceless and voiceless palatalized 
dental lateral affricates *¢¢ and *1#” respectively — to maintain continuity with the 
traditional reconstruction, they are written *5 and *4Y respectively in this book. I 
also believe that the phoneme traditionally written *y was most likely *x (as 
reconstructed by Sammallahti and Abondolo below). Palatalization is indicated as 
C’ throughout this book. 

The Proto-Uralic consonant system may be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
Austerlitz 1968:1375—1377; Décsy 1990:25; Janhunen 1992:208; Rédei 1986— 
1988:ix; for examples, cf. Collinder 1960:45—193; for sound correspondences, cf. 
Collinder 1965:75—103): 


Pp £ é y k 
sew ew) = x 
8 8 sy 

m n ny D 
r 1 y 

w y 


A slightly different system is reconstructed for Proto-Uralic by Sammallahti 
(1988:480—483): 


P m w 
t s c n d : r 

sy ny ad y 
k Q 


x 


Finally, the phonological system proposed by Abondolo (1998a:12) is as follows: 


Glides: w y x 
Nasals: m a ny Q 
Stops: Pp t k 
Affricates: é cy 
Fricatives: s sy 
Lateral: 1 


Trill: t 
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Abondolo also reconstructs *5 and *5¥, whose phonetic status is uncertain. 
According to Abondolo (1998a:12), *” and *¥ were later developments and did not 
exist in Proto-Uralic. 


8.3. VOWELS 


There are still many uncertainties regarding the reconstruction of the Proto-Uralic 
vowels, Décsy (1990:22), for example, has proposed the following system: 


i u 
e ° 
a a 


At the Proto-Uralic level, the system of vowel harmony was based exclusively upon 
a front ~ back contrast. This affected the distributional patterning of vowels in such 
a way that only front vowels could combine with front vowels and only back 
vowels could combine with back vowels in a given word. The basic rule is that the 
vowels of non-initial syllables adjust to the vowel of the initial syllable. According 
to Déesy (1990:36), the following combinations were permitted: 


Front Back 
i~a u~a 
e~a o~a 
a~a a~a 


A key point in this scheme is the assumption by Décsy (1990:39—43) that only *a 
and *a could appear in non-initial syllables. The traditional view among Uralic 
scholars, however, is that *i/*# (or *e) could also occur in non-initial syllables. 
Indeed, the evidence from the Uralic daughter languages strongly supports the 
reconstruction of the opposition *i/*é (or *e) versus *a/*d in non-initial syllables. 
Moreover, if this distinction is not reconstructed, it is impossible to explain many 
secondary consonant developments in the Samoyed languages. 
Janhunen (1992:208) reconstructs eight vowels for Proto-Uralic: 


Unmarked Marked Marked Unmarked 
Front Front Back Back 
High i ai L u 
Middle e ° 
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Sammallahti (1988:481), on the other hand, reconstructs the following vowels for 
Proto-Uralic, all of which could appear in stressed syllables (in general, 
Sammallahti’s views are supported by Abondolo 1998a:13—18, especially p. 16, 
though Abondolo devotes considerable space to a discussion of alternative 
proposals, including the suggestion that Proto-Uralic may have had phonemic long 
vowels): 


uidi 
° e 
4@ 4 


According to Sammallahti, only the following vowels could appear in non-initial 
syllables: 


i i 
(a) a 


Finally, Sammallahti reconstructs the following system of vowel harmony: 


Front vowels Back Vowels 
i ~ ai i ~ ai 
iy ~ ai u ~ ai 
e ~ ai ° ~ 4,4 
a ~ ai a ~ 4, i 


Though front rounded and back (or central) unrounded vowels are typical 
characteristics of most Uralic languages, they are innovations within Uralic proper 
and, consequently, are not to be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic. There have been 
several attempts to show that phonemic long vowels also existed in Proto-Uralic; 
however, the prevailing view appears to be that phonemic long vowels were 
secondary developments in the Uralic daughter languages and not part of the 
phonological system of the Uralic parent language. 


8.4. ACCENTUATION 


There were probably three degrees of stress contrast in Proto-Uralic (cf. Décsy 
1990:48—49): (A) strongest, (B) weak, and (C) weakest. These are relative terms 
— the actual intensity differences between these three degrees was not great. The 
rule is that the strongest degree always fell on the first syllable of a word, and the 
weakest always on the last. The weak degree fell on odd non-initial syllables 
(except for the final syllable), while the weakest degree fell on even non-final 
syllables and the final syllables. Cf. Sammallahti 1988:480. 
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8.5. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


The Proto-Uralic root structure patterning was fairly straightforward (cf. Bakré- 
Nagy 1992, especially pp. 133—158): 


1. There were no initial consonant clusters in Proto-Uralic (cf. Décsy 1990:26). 
Medial clusters were permitted, however (cf. Décsy 1990:27). 

2. Three syllable types were permitted: *V, *CV, *CVC-(cf. Décsy 1990:34—35). 
Initially, *V comes from earlier *HV, upon loss of the preceding laryngeal. 

3. All Proto-Uralic words ended in a vowel (cf. Décsy 1990:26 and 54). 

4. Derivational suffixes had the form *-CV (cf. Décsy 1990:58). 


Bakré-Nagy (1992:8) reconstructs the general structure of Proto-Uralic root 
morphemes as follows: 


ccc 
#O(V) {{e } v ¥ on 
Cc 


Proto-Uralic did not differentiate between nominal and verbal stems (cf. Décsy 
1990:56). Only pronouns existed as an independent stem type. 


The tables of correspondences on the following pages are based primarily upon 
Collinder 1965:75—103. For comprehensive discussions of the developments in the 
individual Uralic daughter languages, see Collinder 1960: 45—193, Sammallahti 
1988:478—554, and Abondolo (ed.) 1998. Due to the uncertainties surrounding the 
reconstruction of vowels in Uralic, only consonants are presented in the following 
tables. 
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8.6. CORRESPONDENCES 
In the following tables, the conventions established by Collinder (1965:75) are 


observed: Regional (dialectal) variants are noted in parentheses ( ), infrequent 
variants are noted in square brackets [ ], and regular alternations are indicated by ~. 


A. INITIAL CONSONANTS — BEFORE BACK VOWELS: 


Proto-Uralic #p- Mt | *E *y- ¥k *8Y- | *s- *sy- 
Finnish Pp t h s(6&c) |k t 8 8 
Lapp / Saami p(b) {t@ |e és] k(g) t@ |s é 
Mordvin Pp t é@®) sé k i s § 
Cheremis /Mari_| p t E(é) | EO) k Wu S(s)_| 8[s9) 
Votyak/ Udmurt | p[b] | t[d] | &83 63 k[g) Ke s § 
Zyrian / Komi plb] | t{d) | &3@ | 63 k [g] I s § 
‘Vogul / Mansi P t S(s) §©s® | ab | I' t s 
Ostyak/Xanty | p t éGs) | Os j s 
‘Hungarian fb] | t{d) | 8 éss s 
Yurak/Nenets | p t t iy s 
‘Tavgi/Nganasan | f t t s s 
Yenisei/Enets | f(p) |t t s 
Selkup Samoyed | p t t(&c) | §(sh) 

Kamassian pbh |t t 

Proto-Uralic Ww #L- aye 

Finnish iY 1 1 r n Le m 
Lapp / Saami v 1 1 r ti a n 
Mordvin v 1 1 r n_|no [m 
Cheremis / Mari | j (d') B 1 Ir rf) n ao |m 
Votyak/ Udmurt | j@’) | v 1 Vv 3@3@|n |[n |m 
Zyrian / Komi 5 Vv Ly) [tv r a o m 
Vogul/Mansi_| jl’ B 1 r r 4 [no _|m 
Ostyak/Xanty | j u Ipt [lQ'tj |r a D m 
Hungarian id fv L 2 r a [non |[m 
Yurak/Nenets | j(@) |B le) [i 107) [a [n [m 
Taygi/Nganasan | j b 1 1j? 1 a [no [m_ | 
Yenisei/Enets_| j b 1 fi 1 a [no |m 
Selkup Samoyed | 'k@ | ku() [1 vé 1 a [non |m 
Kamassian va’ [bp 1 vé 1 ai [na | mp 
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B. INITIAL CONSONANTS — BEFORE FRONT VOWELS: 


Proto-Uralic *p- *t *- *o- *k- *y- | *s- *sy~ 
Finnish Pp ti~si | h s(ééc) [k t s s 
Lapp / Saami p(b) | t@ |e és) k@ |t@|s é 
Mordvin p’ t t® $é kK Lg s()_ [s 
Cheremis / Mari_| p t Ed) | EO) k iY §® | Siss) 
Votyak/Udmurt | p(b) | tfa) [ess | és kfel [vs § 
Zyrian/Komi | p(b] | t{a) | &3@ | 6s kel [ves § 
Vogul / Mansi Pp t 6) §©s® |k Vv t 8 
Ostyak/Xanty | p t é6s) [t@s |[k i PG®|s 
Hungarian f[b] | tld) | s éss k@) @ s 
Yurak/Nenets | p’ tt |e § § i v sh 
Tavgi /Nganasan | f t t s s i t 8 
Yenisei/Enets | f(p) | t t s ij t s 
Selkup Samoyed | p t tc) | §(sh) Ss) | tOl[t s(h) 
Kamassian pbh | &t t g In _[t s 
Proto-Uralic bes *ny- | *n- *n- 
Finnish D tT n n m 
Lapp / Saami ij r i n m 
Mordvin Xt) ft i i th 
Cheremis / Mari rf) nf] | n[f) | m 
Votyak / Udmurt Vi 3@3@ | h ni m 
Zyrian/Komi__|j Y r a oo m 
[_Vogul/Mansi_[j@ @ r r 4_[n |m 
Ostyak/Xanty | j@ @ roti |r a |n m 
Hungarian i> i @ R r a o(i] | m 
Yurak/Nenets_| jd’) | B~@ | VO'A | j V?s) | a n th 
‘Tavgi/Nganasan | j b 1 1j? 1 [sx [ns [m 
Yenisei/Enets_| j b 1 j 1 [a [na [m 
Selkup @? ky~- | 1 vé 1 i a mn 
Kamassian td bB 1 té 1 ni [ant mb] 
Notes: 


1. Proto-Uralic *w-: the developments shown in the above table are for *w- 
before rounded vowels. 

2. Proto-Uralic */- and *n-: the developments shown in the above table are for */- 
and *n- before a, e, and i. 
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C. MEDIAL CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CLUSTERS — 
BETWEEN BACK VOWELS: 
ProtoUnlic  [*p [*t [se |e [ee [= [+s [* 
Finnish pov |t~d_ |b ss _|@vj_|t-dl[s s 
Lapp/Seami | pp~ |tt~5 |ss~s |cé~é | kk@K [85 |ss~s | e~ 
~yk | ~8 é 
—_ ae ft 
Mordvin v d z é v d z 2{8) 
Cheremis/Mari | @ | -t-8 [2@%) | és) | i 30 |z@ [2s 
Votyak/Udmurt |O | @ % 63 [oo |r |z &% 
Zyrian/Komi |@ | z és [om |r |[z $4 
Vogul/Mansi_ |p |t t é yowow ly [t 8z 
Ostyak/Xanty | p t@ [lot | set) | ORM |i 1) |s@ 
| Hungarian vz or |ses|vo id |s s 
Yurak/Nenets |b _[-2¢03|[8d~2 [és [hb i |e ls 
‘Tavgi/Nganasan_| f~b_| t~d ted s~j k~g j@ |ted s 
Yenisei/Enets |b  |d@) [d@ |s h q@ |s 
Selkup Samoyed | pb) |t@ |t@ |s k(gkk | dt’ | t@) | s 
[+e | 63 
Kamassian b_[a~- [an [s? d~-% [s 


Notes: Medial *-¢-: Finn’ 


ish t, h; Lapp / Saami cc (he) ~ ¢, hee ~ cc (he), ss ~ S, 5's 
~ s; Cheremis / Mari §, 2; Votyak / Udmurt and Zyrian / Komi ¢, 3, §, Z. 


Otherwise = * é-. Cf. Collinder 1965:84. 

Proto-Uralic | Payee | Peyte. #1. | De wo | Mn | tne | *m- 
Finnish Ta [vie ft [a a ee ee TO 
Lapp/Saami | da’~j | w~v |u~1 [1 rer | f6~6 | oo~n | mm~m 
Mordvin j v 1 I r A n m [vy] 
Cheremis/Mari [j |@ [1 [tr r | a(m[o | m[Q) 
Voryak/Udmut [jjd_ | [1 |v r |i [a  |m 

| Zyrian/Komi__[jja_|@ ip r [a [a [m_ 
Vogul / Mansi j Bo if V r 6 n m 
Ostyak/Xanty |j [ug [ibe [roils [a [a  [m 
Hungarian im [v~o [ie [e r |i [a |mvo 

[Yurak/Nenets [j | @ 1b) |i r® [j [a | pb@) 
Tavgi/Nganasm |j _|@ [1 iz |r [jor [n | m 
Yenisei/Enets |j [9 [80 |i or [a [a | ?bw? 
Selkup Samoyed [t'é | @ 1 [ve ria a a_|m 

[ Kamassian j a 1 vé ri a |m 
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Proto-Uralic | *x- [*-8 [*y- [*nok- | *nt [nt | *mt | *mp- 
Finnish k~@ | t~d | vOfm) | ok~mo | t nt~na | ot~m | mp~mm 
Lapp / Saami kk~y | 55~8 | nn~n | nk~ng | ut nt~nd | mt mp~mb 
Mordvin vio [a vj)@ | ng nd? nd nd__| mb 
Cheremis /Mari | @ @ nota) | ng) [n+8 [nds | md | mb(m) 
Votyak/Udmurt [j@ [19 | pnim d d d b 
Zyrian/Komi [j@ [10 |nim |g d d d b 
Vogul/Mansi_| yj@ |1 ok (9 | nk(ob) | Be | nt nt mp 
Ostyak/Xanty | yu@ | 1(pt) | nk (| vk(oh) | got | nt mot |m 
h) ptnt nt 
Hungarian gvjO\g b 
Yurak / Nenets mp (mb) 
Tavgi/Nganasan | of~ 
mb 
Yenisei/Enets |B b 
Selkup Samoyed | @ w mb 
Kamassian @ m 
D. MEDIAL CONSONANTS AND CONSONANT CLUSTERS — 
BETWEEN FRONT VOWELS: 
Proto-Uralic [| *p- [*t  [*s [ee | He ae 
Finnish p~v |s h tss Bvj 8 s 
Lapp/Saami | pp~p | t~S | ~s | 66~é | kk (ok) B~s | co~ 
~yrk é 
Mordvin j t 29) 
Cheremis/Mari | j z 28 
Votyak/Udmurt | Gk) z &t 
Zyrian/Komi_| @ z 63 @Ik) vi [z &% 
Vogul/Mansi_| p t t é yoow ly [t 8Z 
Ostyak /Xanty | p t@ [igs [sey | yaw |i 1b) [s@ 
| Hungarian v z @ sds? |v@ i a_[s s 
Yurak/Nenets |b’ [awolar | és § i ag |s 
Tavgi/Nganasan | f~b [t~d_ |t~d |s~j | s? j@ |t~d [s 
Yenisei/Enets |b aq [a@ [s s? [a@ [s 
Selkup po) |[t@ |[t@ |s 3@? at [t@ |s 
Samoyed é3 
Kamassian b a~-1 | d~- | 9? Rn jor [a~-1]s 


Notes: Medial *-¢-: Finnish ¢, h; Lapp / Saami cc (he) ~ c, hec ~ ec (he), ss ~ s, s's 
~ s; Cheremis / Mari §, % Votyak / Udmurt and Zyrian / Komi 6, 3, §, 2. 
Otherwise = * é-. Cf. Collinder 1965:84. 
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Proto-Uralic | *y- [we [eb [eb [ee | eo | | om 
Finnish ijm@ [via [1 1 r a [2 |mWy 
Lapp / Saami da’ fw m 1 a |éi |on | mm 

~j fev |-1 ~r_|~s_ |~n | ~m 
Mordvin ij Vv r 1 f a [a {iv 
Cheremis/Mari__| j o@ [ion fir [rm [am [aj [mo 
Votyak/Udmurt | jjd [@ lq) | r a [na |m 
Zyrian/Komi_|jjd_|@ iw [vr r 4 [a |m 
Vogul/Mansi__| j Bo i Ty i= a n|m 
Ostyak/Xanty | j uy [ibt [ro |r a |n |m 

-h) tj 
Hungarian iw [v~o [im [rn [er i [ni |mvo = 
Yurak/Nenets | j o rep [i f i | Broce |" 
Tavgi/Nganasan | j @ L e 1j? as j@? |n m 
{Ye TEnets | j @ Yo) or [a [a | bw? 

Selkup Samoyed [t'é. [@ 1 té [r 4 [ao |m 
Kamassian @ 1 vé r ij n m 


Proto-Uralic ae [a > [ek |e [© | mt a 


| Finnish k vo vk t nt | ot | mp 
~@D ‘m] ~20 ~on|~non | ~mm 


Lapp/Saami | kk | 88 | o0 ok | ut nt [mt | mp 
~y [+8 |~o ~0g ~nd ~mb 
Mordvin viG la [WhO [oe [nar [nd [na 


Cheremis / Mari_| @ @ no(m) | og) 
Votyak/ Udmurt _| j O 190 pnim |g d d d 


mb 
mb 

b 

Zyrian / Komi io 10 oim g d d d b 
mp 

t | m 


Vogul/Mansi__| yj @ | 1[02 | ok (oh) | oktot | Be __| nt _| nt 
| Ostyak/Xanty [vu@ |1@t)| ok(h) | ok | notot | nt | mo 


Hungarian v@ 1 g d d b 
Yurak/Nenets [BO [a |jm@ [ok [me |[n | mt | mp 
‘mb) 
Tavgi / @ [ra jot la [ola |m of 
Nganasan ~p | ~mé?_| ~nd | ~md? | ~mb 
Yenisei/Enets_| @ = © [om [ee [da [ad [aa [bd 


Selkup Samoyed | @w | rt oy ok md nd | md mb 


9-k) 
Kamassian @ r jO{n) okog | mn SE mmn_|m 


CHAPTER NINE 
A SKETCH OF PROTO-DRAVIDIAN PHONOLOGY 


9.1. INTRODUCTION 


Even though the Dravidian languages are most likely related to Elamite (cf. 
McAlpin 1974a, 1974b, and 1981), which together form a larger grouping called 
Elamo-Dravidian, only Dravidian will be discussed in this chapter. 

Several scholars have attempted to relate Dravidian with other language 
families. Edwin Norris (in 1853), Georg Hsing (in 1910), Alfredo Trombetti (in 
1913), Ferdinand Bork (in 1925), and Igor M. Diakonoff (in 1967), respectively, 
made early attempts to show that Dravidian might be related to Elamite. The most 
serious, and the most convincing, attempt along these lines has been the work of 
David McAlpin (in 1974 and 1981). On the other hand, Rasmus Rask, Robert 
Caldwell, Otto Schrader, Thomas Burrow, Stephen Tyler, and Elli Johanna Pudas 
Marlow explored the possibility of a relationship between Dravidian and Uralic. 
Attempts to relate Dravidian to Nilo-Saharan and to Japanese have not proved 
fruitful. 

Dravidian phonology has been studied in detail by Zvelebil (1970), 
Krishnamurti (2003), and Subrahmanyam (1983), among others, and is fairly well 
understood. Tamil is the most conservative modern Dravidian language. 


9.2. CONSONANTS 


Word initially, there were only voiceless stops in Proto-Dravidian. This is still the 
situation found in Tamil. On the basis of the reflexes found in South Dravidian 
languages and Telugu, a series of alveolars distinct from dentals and retroflexes has 
been reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian. A notable feature of Proto-Dravidian 
consonantism is the absence of sibilants. Medially, Proto-Dravidian had a contrast 
between geminated (including clusters of nasal plus consonant) and non-geminated 
consonants. Initially and medially in combination with other stops, *p, */, *k, and 
*e were voiceless; between vowels and before nasals, they were voiced. The 
geminates were voiceless. 

The reconstruction shown below is close to that set up by Zvelebil (1970:77) 
and Krishnamurti (2003:91 and 120) for Proto-Dravidian; however, I have followed 
Burrow—Emeneau (1984:xii—xiii), Steever (1998a:14), and McAlpin (1981:24) in 
the representation of the alveolar as *r instead of *f, The reason for my decision to 
represent the Proto-Dravidian phoneme as *r instead of */ is based upon the 
observation that this phoneme corresponds to /r/ in the closely-related Elamite 
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(though there is some room for interpretation here) as well as in the other Nostratic 
languages. 

The Proto-Dravidian phonological system is to be reconstructed as follows (cf. 
McAlpin 1981:25; Subrahmanyam 1983:40; Zvelebil 1970:77 and 1990:1—13; 
Steever 1998a:13—18; Krishnamurti 2003:91 and 120): 


p- t- c ke 
P- ot = bs nos -k 
-pp- +t -- -tt -ce-  -kKk- 
-mp- —-nt- -nr- -nt- -fic- tk- 
pt) tty) ) 4) ou) -ku) 
m n n sit 
-mm- ~nn- -hn- -fifi- 
v- +r -l — y 
“Vv. oe oS -~y- 

4 

+ 
-Ww- -ll- -ll- ~yy- 
) 


Several scholars (Krishnamurti, Meile, Burrow) have also reconstructed Proto- 
Dravidian *H (cf. Zvelebil 1990:11—12; Krishnamurti 2003:154—157). 

Among the most important consonantal developments are the loss of *c-, a 
typical South Dravidian development that seems to be still in progress; the change 
of *c- to k- before w in North Dravidian; the palatalization of *k- to c- before front 
vowels in Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu; and the replacement of *k- by x before a, 
o, and w in North Dravidian. The voiced retroflex continuant *; (Krishnamurti 
writes *z) has been preserved only in the old stages of the cultivated languages and 
partly in modern Tamil and Malayalam — elsewhere, it merged with /, d, and other 
sounds, Some languages, notably Kannada, have developed a secondary h-, not 
inherited from Proto-Dravidian. Cf. Zvelebil 1970:76—167 for details. 

As shown by Kumaraswami Raja, clusters involving a homorganic nasal plus 
stop, *VC, and a homorganic nasal plus geminate, *NCC, are to be reconstructed 
for Proto-Dravidian. None of the daughter languages maintains *VCC as such. In 
Tamil, for example, *NC is preserved, while *VCC has become *CC, resulting in 
numerous NC ~ CC alternations. 

There is sometimes a phonological alternation in the Dravidian daughter 
languages between medial -c- and -y-. Comparison with other Nostratic languages 
indicates that we are dealing with original *-a-, *-0”-, *-1’-, or *-sY- in such cases. 
This can be illustrated by the following examples involving *-sY-: 


1. Proto-Nostratic *p*asy- (~ *p'tasy-) ‘(vb.) to split, to cleave, to break, to shatter; 
(n.) split, break; part, share, portion’: 


A. 
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Proto-Dravidian *p(y)-/*pac- ‘to divide, to separate, to distribute’: Tamil 
payal ‘half, share’; Kannada paficu, pasu (pacc-) ‘to divide, to separate, to 
part, to distribute, to share; to be divided, etc.’, pacci, paccu ‘part, 
portion’, pasuge ‘dividing, separation, division’; Tulu pasaly ‘the share of 
the fisherman’; Telugu pancu ‘to distribute, to divide’; Kolami pay-, paiy- 
‘to divide’; Naikri payk- ‘to distribute’; Parji payp- (payt-) ‘to share’; 
Gadba (Salur) pay- ‘to divide into shares’, payp- (payup-) ‘to distribute’; 
Pengo paspa ‘to divide, to distribute’; Kui pahpa (paht-) ‘to share, to 
apportion’, pahari ‘part, share, portion’. Tulu pdpate ‘parting of the hair 
on a female’s forehead’; Telugu payu ‘to separate (intr.), to leave, to quit, 
to be disentangled’, pdcu ‘to remove’, papu ‘to separate (tr.), to divide, to 
part, to remove, to efface’, paya ‘branch, division, clove or division of 
garlic’, papata ‘the parting of the hair’; Kolami pa:p- (parpt-) ‘to comb’; 
Naikri pap- ‘to comb’; Gondi paya ‘parting of the hair’; Konda pay- ‘to 
leave, to be gone’. 

Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *pas’-ax- ‘to tear, to render asunder, to sever’ > 
Hebrew paah ‘to tear to pieces’; Syriac paSah ‘to tear, to rend asunder, to 
cut off; Arabic fasaha ‘to dislocate, to disjoint, to sever, to sunder, to 
tear’. Proto-Semitic *pasy-at’- ‘to tear off, to strip off > Hebrew pasat ‘to 
strip off’; Syriac pasat ‘to stretch out, to extend, to reach out’; Akkadian 
pasatu ‘to expunge, to obliterate’. 


. Proto-Kartvelian *pegk- (‘to burst, to break’ >) ‘to explode (noisily)’: 


Georgian pis in (reduplicated) pi8-pi8-i ‘popping noise made when broth 
or porridge is brought to a boil’; Mingrelian pask-, pesk- ‘to explode 
(noisily)’; Svan pisg-/pSg- ‘to explode (noisily)’. 

Proto-Uralic *pasys- ‘to break, to shatter; to tear, to split’: Votyak / 
Udmurt pag ‘hole, opening’; Zyrian / Komi pas in pag mun- ‘to shatter into 
fragments, to fall and scatter, to fall and shatter’, pas vart- ‘to beat into 
small bits, to crush to pieces’; Selkup Samoyed paase, pas ‘fissure, tear, 
break’; Kamassian buzaj ‘a crack, crack in the floor, tear’, puzoj ‘cleft, 
tear’, 


Sumerian pes; ‘to break, to smash, to shatter’. 


2. Proto-Nostratic *musY-k’i- (~ *mosY-k’i-) ‘to immerse, dip, or plunge in water’: 


A. 


Proto-Dravidian *muy-/*muc- > *mi(y)-/*muc- ‘to wash, to bathe’: Toda 
mi-y- ‘to bathe’; Kannada mi, miyu ‘to take a bath, to bathe; to cause to 
bathe, to wash, to pour over (the body)’; Tulu mipini ‘to take a bath, to 
wash oneself’; Parji mi- ‘to bathe’; Gadba (Ollari) (mir) muy-, (Salur) mi-, 
miy- ‘to bathe’; Manda mi- ‘to bathe’; Gondi miy-, mi- ‘to wash someone 
else’s body, especially infants’, micnd ‘to bathe another’; Kui miva ‘to 
lave, to bathe or anoint oneself, to be anointed or spattered’, musa (musi-) 
‘to wash the head’; Kurux mijjnd ‘to wash the face of; Malto muinje ‘to 
wash another’s face’, muinjre ‘to wash one’s face’. 
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B. Proto-Indo-European *mosk’- (secondary e-grade form: *mesk’-) ‘to 
immerse in water, to dip or plunge in water’: Sanskrit mdjjati ‘to sink, to 
dive, to plunge, to perish’; Latin mergd ‘to dip, to plunge in liquid, to 
immerse’; Lithuanian mazgéti ‘to wash, to wash up, to scrub’; Latvian 
mazgat ‘to wash’. 

C. Proto-Uralic *musYke- (*mosYke-) ‘to wash’: Estonian mdske- ‘to wash’; 
Mordvin muske- ‘to wash’; Cheremis / Mari muska- ‘to wash’; Yurak 
Samoyed / Nenets maasa- ‘to wash’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets masua- ‘to 
wash’; Selkup Samoyed musa- ‘to wash’. 


9.3. VOWELS 


Proto-Dravidian had five short vowels and five long vowels plus the sequences *ay 
and *av (< *aw) (cf. McAlpin 1981:23—24; Subrahmanyam 1983:36; Zvelebil 
1970:35 and 1990:6; Krishnamurti 2003:91; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:xii—xiii; 
Steever 1998a:13—14): 


e ° a i u 
é 3 a t a 


A notable characteristic of South Dravidian is the neutralization of *i and *e to *e 
and of *u and *o to *o before a derivative *a in Proto-South Dravidian. This 
patterning is preserved in Telugu and Kannada, while *e and *o were later 
assimilated back into *i and *u respectively in Tamil and Malayalam. The full range 
of developments in the individual South Dravidian languages is rather complicated 
(cf. Zvelebil 1970:35—75 and Krishnamurti 2003:98—1 19 for details). 


9.4, ACCENTUATION 


Primary stress always falls on the first, that is, the root syllable and is not 
phonemically distinctive in Dravidian. On the other hand, intonation plays an 
important role. For details, cf. Zvelebil 1970:40—41, Steever 1998a:18, and 
Krishnamurti 2003:59—60. 


9.5. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


Morphologically, the Dravidian languages are agglutinating (cf. Zvelebil 1977:3; 
Steever 1998a:18). Derivational morphology is exclusively suffixal (cf. Steever 
1998a:18; Zvelebil 1990:16—17). The basic root type was monosyllabic, though 
there is some indication that an extremely small number of bisyllabic roots may 
have to be reconstructed at the Proto-Dravidian level as well. This is, however, by 
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no means certain (Krishnamurti 2003:179 denies it emphatically), and it is best at 
present to regard Proto-Dravidian roots as exclusively monosyllabic. Inflectional 
categorization was achieved by means of suffixes added directly to the lexical roots 
or to the lexical roots extended by means of derivational suffixes. Any vowel, long 
or short, could appear in a root, but only *a, *i, and *u could appear in a suffix. 

The following root types may be assumed to have existed in Proto-Dravidian 
(cf. Subrahmanyam 1983:13—35; Zvelebil 1990:11—15; Krishnamurti 2003:90— 
93): 


A. *V¥-and *CV- 

*7- and *CV- 

*VC- and *CVC- 
*VC- and *CVC- 
*VCC- and *CVCC- 
*VCC- and *CVCC- 


= moOOw 


*V- and *CV- almost always occurred with a derivational suffix; *7- and *CV- 
could occur both with and without a derivational suffix; *”CC- and *CVCC- could 
occur both with and without a derivational suffix in bisyllabic nominal stems, while 
in verbal stems, they always occurred without a suffix — they alternated with *V/C- 
and *CVC- before a derivational suffix in verbal stems and trisyllabic nominal 
stems; *7/CC- and *CVCC- could occur both with and without a derivational suffix 
in bisyllabic nominal stems, but in verbal stems, they always occurred without a 
suffix. 

Roots ending in a vowel were followed by derivational suffixes beginning with 
a consonant, while roots ending in a consonant could be followed by derivational 
suffixes beginning with either a consonant or a vowel, though those beginning with 
a vowel were by far the most common type. Derivational suffixes beginning with a 
vowel could consist of (A) the simple vowel itself (*-V-), (B) the vowel plus a 
single consonant (*-VC-), (C) the vowel plus a geminate stop (*-VCC-), (D) the 
vowel plus the sequence of nasal and its corresponding homorganic stop (*-VNC-), 
or (E) the vowel plus the sequence of a nasal and its corresponding homorganic 
geminate stop (*-VNCC-). In primary nominal stems, the derivational suffix *-VCC- 
could be further extended by adding another suffix of the type *-VC-. The 
derivational suffixes probably originally modified the meaning in some way, 
though, as noted by Caldwell (1913:209), it is no longer possible, in most cases, to 
discern their original meaning. 

There were three fundamental form-classes in Proto-Dravidian (cf. Zvelebil 
1977:6): (A) nominal, adjectival, and pronominal stems, (B) verbal stem, and (C) 
indeclinables. 


The correspondences on the following pages are from Zvelebil 1970, 
Subrahmanyam 1983, Burrow—Emeneau 1964:xii—xiii, and Krishnamurti 2003: 
90—178. 
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9.6. CORRESPONDENCES, 


VOWELS 


rs 2 Sle] ale 
g ala 
3 |g 3| leg 

g . 
alalelele |2)8l2lBtdlslzé|eleletalaletd|.lelelsla 
£/E/S/e\s S| 2) 2/8/32): 5/3/38] 3] 2) 8. 3 
ElZs|Z/2 |SIS/Z/SISIS/S S/EISISIS SES SIEIEIE Ia 
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CONSONANTS 


Proto-Dravidian 


Tamil 


Malayalam 


Kota 
Toda 


Kannada 
Kodagu 
Tulu 


Telugu 
Kolami 

Naiki (of Chanda) | k | 
Parji 


Gadba (Ollari) 
Gondi 


Konda 


Pengo 


Manda 
Kui 


Kuwi 


Kurux 


Malto 
Brahui 
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Proto-Dravidian Ft ee *nt Ft *t- *tt *nt 
Tamil t tt at t t tt at 
Malayalam t tt nt J t t tt mn 
Kota 9 t d,nd t d t d,nd 
Toda T t d t @ t 4@ 
Kannada d ttt dnd t d t,t d, nd 
Kodagu qd ft | nd t d tt nd 
Tulu qd tht | nd t d tit nd 
Telugu d ttt ad t d ttt nd 
Kolami d tht | nd t d t nd 
Naiki (of Chanda) r tt, t nd t: d tt, t nd 
Parji d ttt | nd t a tit | ndd 
Gadba (Ollari) T tht | ad t d t | add 
Gondi boy | tht nd t d tt nd 
Ir 
Konda E tt, t nd t d t nd 
Pengo z t nd t d t nd 
Manda y t nd t d t nd 
Kui j t t d t 
Kuwi t d tt, 
Kurux t d 
Malto r t nd t th t nd 
Brahui Bor t nd t d t tt 
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Proto-Dravidian ¥p- *pp *mp *- ‘rr *nr *m 
Tamil P Pp mp z mr nr m 
Malayalam P Pp mp I m mn m 
Kota P P b, mp r t | dnd| m 
Toda Pp Pp b r t d m 
Kannada p>h| pp,p | v,mb r t,t | ond m 
Kodagu Pp PP, P mb r ttt nd m 
Tula P PP, P mb 4, j,r tt i,j m 
Telugu Pp | ppp | mmm, | 4 ft | nd | m 
mb 
Kolami ) p m, mb dr ttt nd m 
Naiki (of Chanda) Pp Pp m, mb dr ttt nd m 
Parji Pp pp, p | m,mb, dr ttt nd m 
b 
Gadba (Ollari) Pp Pp m, mb y ttt nd m 
Gondi I, m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m, 


si 
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é 


Proto-Dravidian oe ee CO ty tr. <I | 
Tamil n n n y r 1 u 
Malayalam 2 2 n y r 1 a 
Kota n n n y r 1 1 
Toda n n n y 83,0 | s41 ‘gl 
Kannada n a a y r 1 I 
Kodagu n D n y ¥ 1 u 
Tulu no n no y r Lr ay 
Telugu n n n y r 1 ll 
Kolami D n n y r 1 ll 
Naiki (of Chanda) | n n y r 1 Ll 
Pat n n n y r 1 1 
Gadba (Ollari) n D nn y r 1 u 
Gondi n n n y r 1 1 
Konda n n n y Tr i} I 
Pengo n n nn y Tr 1 1 
Manda n n D y rc 1 l 
Kui n n nn j r dl di 
Kowi n n n y r 1 il 
Kurux n n n y r 1 il 
Malto n n n y 1 1 
Brahui n, d- n n 1,17, @ Llh i 


Note: According to Zvelebil (1970:129—130 and 1990:11), only *n should be 
reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian, not *n. Zvelebil interprets the [n) ~ (n] 
alternation found in Tamil and Malayalam as “entirely allophonic in 


distribution”. 
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Proto-Dravidian *y- Fy. * 3 *I1 
Tamil v v r 1 in 
Malayalam. v v z 1 ql 
Kota v iv LEBY ] ] 
Toda P f [andsw® | Ut i 
Kannada b v reLD 1 IL 
Kodagu b v 19@ 1 iT 
Tulu db v,b ral 11 a 
Telugu v v rea 1 u 
Kolami ¥. iy. r 1 Il 
Naiki (of Chanda) v v By Ly u 
Parji v v r i ll 


Gadba (Ollari) 


- 


v,W 
Konda v v 
Pengo v Vv 
Manda ¥ v r T 
Kui v v 7 d,1 dl 
Kawi b v iy - 1 
Kurux b bv @,r,y,1 1 i 
Malto b w @,r,y,1 1 1 
Brahui b f,v 1,1, r, Ah, @ lh Il 


CHAPTER TEN 
A SKETCH OF PROTO-ALTAIC PHONOLOGY 


10.1. INTRODUCTION 
As noted by Meritt Rublen (1987:128): 


The study of the Altaic family has had a long and stormy history, and even 
today there is considerable disagreement among specialists over exactly which 
Janguages belong to the family. 


The similarities among what has come to be known as the “Altaic” languages 
(specifically, Chuvash-Turkic, Mongolian, and Manchu-Tungus) were recognized 
nearly three hundred years ago by the Swedish military officer Johann von 
Strahlenberg, who published a work on the subject in 1730 (though Strahlenberg 
actually rejected the idea of a genetic relationship among these languages). The 
famous Danish scholar, and one of the founders of Indo-European comparative 
grammar, Rasmus Rask, also conducted research into these languages as well as 
Eskimo, several Uralic languages, and what have sometimes been called the 
“Paleosiberian” languages. In the middle of the last century, important work was 
done by the Finnish linguist Matthew Alexander Castrén. It was another Finnish 
scholar, Gustav John Ramstedt (cf. Poppe [1965:83—85] for a sketch of Ramstedt’s 
life), who really put Altaic comparative linguistics on a firm footing. Ramstedt 
published many important studies, culminating in the publication (1952—1957) of 
his two-volume magnum opus (in English translation) Introduction to Altaic 
Linguistics. A few of the many scholars who have made significant contributions to 
Altaic linguistics are: Pentti Aalto, Johannes Benzing, Anna Dybo, Erich Haenisch, 
Shiro Hattori, Wladyslaw Kotwicz, Samuel E. Martin, Karl H. Menges, Roy 
Andrew Miller, Antoine Mostaert, Oleg Mudrak, Gyula (Julius) Németh, Jerry 
Norman, Martti Ras&nen, Andras Réna-Tas, Andrew Rudnev, Aurélien Sauvageot, 
Boris A. Serebrennikov, Denis Sinor, Sergej A. Starostin, John C. Street, Vilhelm 
Thomsen, Vera Ivanovna Tsintsius (Cincius), Boris Yakovlevich Vladimirtsov, 
Alexander Vovin, and others too numerous to count, including several Russian, 
Korean, and Japanese scholars. One of the most prominent Altaic scholars of the 
twentieth century was the Russian-born Nicholas Poppe, who published numerous 
books and articles, including (in English translation) Khalkha-Mongolian Grammar 
(1951), Introduction to Mongolian Comparative Studies (1955; reprinted 1987), (in 
English translation) Comparative Grammar of the Altaic Languages (1960; only 
Part I appeared), Introduction to Altaic Linguistics (1965), and Grammar of Written 
Mongolian (third printing 1974). A noteworthy recent work (1991) is the 
monograph by the late Russian linguist Sergej Starostin entitled (in English 
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translation) The Altaic Problem and the Origin of the Japanese Language. Finally, 
we may note in passing that Illié-Svityé (1963, 1964b) also made a couple of 
important contributions to Altaic linguistics. 

Traditionally, Altaic has included the core groups (Chuvash-)Turkic, 
Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus, to which some have tried to add Korean, 
Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic), and Ainu. Looking at just the core group, one is 
hard-pressed to find features common to all three. There are, to be sure, common 
features between (Chuvash-)Turkic and Mongolian on the one hand and between 
Mongolian and (Manchu-)Tungus on the other, but there appear to be relatively few 
features common to (Chuvash-)Turkic and (Manchu-)Tungus alone. All three are, 
in fact, similar in structure, but this has been considered by some to be strictly a 
typological characteristic. The common features found between the members of the 
core group have been explained as due to diffusion, and, for a good portion of the 
common lexical material, this seems to be a valid explanation (cf. Poppe 
1965:157—163). There are, however, features common (pronouns, to cite a single 
example) to the members of the core group as a whole that cannot be explained as 
due to diffusion, and which do indeed point to some sort of genetic relationship. 
The problem is in trying to define the nature of that relationship. Two explanations 
are possible: (1) The shared features are due to common descent from Proto- 
Nostratic and do not imply a closer relationship between the three. In this scenario, 
(Chuvash-)Turkic, Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus turn out to be three 
independent branches of Nostratic — this is Dolgopolsky’s view. (2) The shared 
features are due to descent from a common Altaic parent language intermediate 
between Proto-Nostratic and each of the core group members. The trouble with the 
first explanation is that it merely shifts the question back to the Nostratic level 
without resolving a thing, whereas the second explanation keeps the focus exactly 
where it belongs. The second alternative thus remains a viable working hypothesis. 

Strong opposition to the Altaic Theory has been expressed by several reputable 
scholars, perhaps the most vocal being Gerhard Doerfer and Gerard Clauson. At the 
Workshop on Linguistic Change and Reconstruction Methodology held at Stanford 
University from 28 July through 1 August 1987, the consensus of the Altaic panel 
was that “[i]n short, we found Proto-Altaic, at best, a premature hypothesis and a 
pragmatically poor foundation on which to build a sustained research program” (cf. 
Unger 1990:479). 

The whole question of Altaic unity was again reexamined by Roy Andrew 
Miller (1991). Miller addresses and convincingly demolishes objections that have 
been raised by those opposed to setting up an Altaic language family, and he 
concludes his paper by listing a number of important tasks that must be undertaken 
by Altaicists to redirect “Altaic historical-linguistic studies back into the 
mainstream of comparative linguistics”. Another who defended the Altaic Theory 
against its critics was the Hungarian linguist Lajos Ligeti. In a 1969 article entitled 
“A Lexicostatistical Appraisal of the Altaic Theory”, Ligeti reevaluated the 
evidence for and against the Altaic Theory, concentrating particularly on the views 
of Clauson. Ligeti concluded that the evidence does indeed point to a genetic 
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relationship between (Chuvash-)Turkish, Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus. Poppe 
(1965:125—156) also discusses the history of the Altaic Theory and confronts the 
issues raised by the critics. The recent book by Sergej Starostin (1991) attempts to 
clarify many of the issues surrounding the problems associated with setting up an 
Altaic language family, including the relationship of Korean and Japanese to the 
other Altaic language groups (but see the rather critical reviews of Starostin’s work 
by Comrie 1993, Krippes 1994, and Vovin 2001:107—114). The most recent book 
in support of the Altaic Theory is the massive An Etymological Dictionary of the 
Altaic Languages by Sergej Starostin, Anna Dybo, and Oleg Mudrak (see below). 

The question of genetic relationship (or lack thereof) can only be definitively 
resolved when each branch has been fully reconstructed in all aspects (phonology, 
morphology, and vocabulary) and when the issue of diffusion has been reasonably 
clarified — indeed, good progress has been made and continues to be made in both 
of these areas. At that time, a meaningful comparison can be made between the 
putative daughter languages. 

I would tentatively include the following groups within the Altaic language 
family: (Chuvash-)Turkic, Mongolian, (Manchu-)Tungus, and possibly Korean, 
while Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic) appears to be made up of an Altaic element 
that has been superimposed on an Austronesian substratum. The shared features 
between (Chuvash-)Turkic, Mongolian, and (Manchu-)Tungus may be looked upon 
as due to common descent from an Altaic parent language. Language change over 
time has gradually led to increasing differentiation between each of the three core 
group members, while diffusion, especially lexical diffusion, has tended to 
complicate the picture and has made it difficult to differentiate between that which 
is borrowed and that which is inherited. 

Probably the most notable characteristic of the Altaic languages is the 
assimilatory phenomenon known as “vowel harmony”. In the Turkic languages, for 
example, the first vowel segment occurring in a word influences the following 
vowel segments so that all vowels in the word have certain features in common. In 
Kirghiz, all of the vowels occurring in a given word must have the same feature for 
front ~ back and for rounded ~ unrounded, while height distinctions do not figure 
into the system of vowel harmony at all, so that high and non-high vowels can be 
freely combined in a word. It was the development of the system of vowel harmony 
that was responsible for the appearance of front rounded and back unrounded 
vowels in Altaic. These vowels are, thus, a later development and are not to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic. 


10.2. OLDER VIEWS ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-ALTAIC PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


In my 1994 co-authored book (Bomhard—Kerns 1994), I mostly followed the 
reconstruction of the Proto-Altaic phonological system proposed by Nicholas Poppe 
(1960), while I based the Proto-Altaic reconstructed forms upon those proposed by 
John Street (1974). According to Poppe, Proto-Altaic is assumed to have had a 
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voicing contrast in stops and affricates, but, as he notes (1960:9—10), there is a 
possibility that the contrast could have been between voiceless aspirated and 
voiceless unaspirated stops and affricates instead. An entirely different approach is 
taken by Illié-Svityé (1971— _.I:147—156), who reconstructs the three-way 
contrast of (1) voiceless aspirated, (2) plain voiceless, and (3) plain voiced for 
Proto-Altaic, and this is also the system followed by Starostin (1991). According to 
Poppe’s reconstruction, neither the liquids nor the velar nasal were used word 
initially, while the voiceless stops and voiceless dental affricate were strongly 
aspirated. Poppe also assumed that Proto-Altaic had a rich system of long and short 
vowels. 

According to Poppe (1960), the Proto-Altaic phonological system is to be 
reconstructed as follows: 


a ° u i e é 6 a s 
a 6 ai T é é 6 i i 


According to Starostin (1991:5—24), on the other hand, the Proto-Altaic 
phonological system is to be reconstructed as follows: 


Stops and affricates: ph th gh kh 
) t é k 
b d a g 
Sibilants: s §(2) 
z(?) 
Nasals and liquids: m n ny Q 
-L (= -1) -V- (=-2-) 
-t- (= -1-) -1- (= =2-) 
Glides: -w- -~y- 
Vowels: i e a a 6 + (2) (?) u ° a 


Diphthongs: ia io iu (ue?) ua 
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Note: Though not shown in the charts on pages 21—24 of his 1991 book, 
Starostin also reconstructs long vowels for Proto-Altaic. 


The Proto-Altaic phonological system proposed by Starostin (and, earlier, by Ilié- 
Svitye) is an improvement over the traditional reconstruction. Starostin’s 
reconstruction is not, however, the final word on the subject — the vowels, in 
particular, need considerably more work. This shortcoming has been partially 
addressed by Starostin, Dybo, and Mudrak in their recently published An 
Etymological Dictionary of the Altaic Languages. 

Griffen (1994:42—43) reconstructs a Proto-Altaic obstruent system close to 
that of the Russians. He posits three degrees along the fortis-lenis scale: aspirata, 
tenuis, and media: 


Aspirata: ph o gh kh 
Tenuis: Pp t é k 
Media: b d 3 g 


10,3, NEW THOUGHTS ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PROTO-ALTAIC PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


An important milestone in Altaic studies was reached in 2003 with the publication 
by Sergej A. Starostin, Anna Dybo, and Oleg A. Mudrak of An Etymological 
Dictionary of Altaic Languages. Though this dictionary must be used with caution 
(note the critical reviews by Georg 2004 and Vovin 2005 [Starostin wrote a rebuttal 
to Georg’s review in 2005 in Diachronica]), it contains much that is of value and is, 
in many respects, an improvement over previous efforts. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:24) reconstruct the Proto-Altaic phono- 
logical system as follows (where their transcriptions differ from those used in this 
book, their transcriptions are shown in parentheses immediately after those used 
here): 


Stops and affricates: pep) tet) aes) kh (&k‘) 
é k 


Pp t 
b d 3 g 
Sibilants: s § 
z 
Nasals and liquids: m a 


Glides: 
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Vowels: i e u ° a 


Diphthongs: ia io iu 


Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note that *z and *y are in complementary distribution: 
*z occurs only in initial position, while *y is never found at the beginning of a 
word, 

According to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:90), the traditional system of 
vowel correspondences proposed by Ramstedt and Poppe is outdated and in need of 
revision. Interestingly, they assume that the Proto-Altaic vowel system was 
completely devoid of vowel harmony, which they further assume evolved in all the 
subgroups at a later date as the result of complex interactions between the vowels of 
the first and the second syllables in polysyllabic roots and derivatives. 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:90) assume that Proto-Altaic had five vowels 
(*i, *e, *u, *o, *a) and three diphthongs (*iu, *jo, *ia) — the diphthongs were 
restricted to the first syllable of the word. The interaction of eight vocalic units (*i, 
*e, *u, *o, *a, *iu, *io, *ia) of the first syllable and five vocalic phonemes (*i, *e, 
*u, *o, *a) of the second syllable led to an extremely diverse system of 
correspondences, of which the traditional correspondences proposed by Ramstedt 
and Poppe are only a small subset. 

The diphthongs with *-j- are basically reconstructed by Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak where Turkic and Manchu-Tungus have specific reflexes (*-ia- in Turkic, 
*-ia- and *-il- [-iu-] in Manchu-Tungus); in several cases, however, diphthongs 
have been lost in those subgroups as well and can be reconstructed only on 
circumstantial evidence. 

The phonetic nature of the Proto-Altaic diphthongs is still not completely 
certain. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak prefer to treat them as diphthongs because they 
are preserved as such in a number of cases in Proto-Turkic, Proto-Manchu-Tungus, 
and Korean, but an interpretation of the diphthongs as front vowels could also be 
possible. In that case, *ja is to be reinterpreted as *4, *io as *6, and *ju as *#. They 
note that further research is needed before a definitive solution to this problem can 
be reached. 

The Manchu-Tungus system of vowels appears to be the most conservative and 
was used by Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak as the basis of their reconstruction. Turkic, 
Mongolian, and Korean usually modify the first vowel under the influence of the 
second one. Thus, fronted first vowels usually signal that the second vowel was a 
front one. However, the second vowel could also be fronted or shifted to back under 
the influence of the first vowel, leading to numerous variations in the reflexes. 
Japanese seems to have exclusively assimilated the first vowel to the second one (a 
process very similar to what later happened in Mongolian), so that the quality of 
Japanese vowels in the first syllable is normally a good indicator of the original 
quality of the second vowel, which itself may have been assimilated or have 
disappeared altogether. 
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Vowels of the non-initial syllable are generally very unstable in all modern 
Altaic languages. They tend to become assimilated to initial vowels, are frequently 
contracted in various combinations with following suffixes, and are often lost 
completely. They are best preserved in the Manchu-Tungus languages and are 
completely lost in the majority of Turkic and Korean roots. The situation, therefore, 
is very close, for example, to what is found in Germanic, within Indo-European, or 
in the Nakh languages in the Eastern Caucasus, where the quality of non-initial 
vowels can only be recovered on the basis of umlaut processes in the first syllable. 
Thus, Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak have chosen to reconstruct non-initial vowels on 
indirect evidence, namely, by the way the non-initial vowels have influenced 
preceding vowels. They note that rules for the development of non-initial vowels in 
the individual Altaic subbranches have yet to be worked out and will depend 
substantially on the future analysis of verbal and nominal morphophonemics and 
accent systems. 


10.4. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-ALTAIC 


Like Uralic-Yukaghir and Elamo-Dravidian, the Altaic languages are agglutinating 
in structure. Pronominal stems and particles were monosyllabic (*(C)V), while 
nominal and verbal stems were typically disyllabic (*(C)VCV or *(C)VCCY). 
Polysyllabic stems could be derived from the disyllabic stems by the addition of 
suffixes. The addition of suffixes caused no changes in the vowel of the stem, but 
the vowels of the suffixes were subject to vowel harmony, which means that their 
vowels were adjusted to the vowel of the stem. The undifferentiated stems were real 
forms in themselves and could be used without additional suffixes. The suffixes, 
both derivational and inflectional, were added mechanically to the stem. 

According to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:22—24), the most common 
root structure pattern in Proto-Altaic was *CVCV, occasionally with a medial 
consonant cluster — *CVCCY. The final vowel, however, was very unstable: it is 
best preserved in Manchu-Tungus languages (though not always easily 
reconstructable due to morphological processes), and it is frequently dropped in 
Korean, Mongolian, and Turkic (in the latter family, in fact, in the majority of 
cases). Japanese usually preserves the final vowel, although its quality is normally 
lost; however, in cases where the final (medial) root consonant is lost, Japanese 
reflects original disyllables as monosyllables. 

Japanese also has quite a number of monosyllabic verbal roots of the type 
*CVC-. These roots were originally disyllabic as well. However, reconstructing 
them as *CVCa- is certainly incorrect. The Old Japanese verbal conjugation shows 
explicitly that the verbal stems can be subdivided into three main types: *CVCa- 
(those having the gerund in -e < *-a-i), *CVCo- (those having the gerund in -i < 
*-g-i), and *CVC- (those having the gerund in -ji < *-i). Here, there is a possibility 
that the latter type reflects original verbal roots *CVCi (occasionally perhaps also 
*CYCu, though there are reasons to suppose that some of the latter actually merged 
with the type *CVCa-). The gerund form in *-i may actually reflect the original 
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final root vowel that had earlier disappeared before other verbal suffixes of the type 
*-V(CY)-. 

A small number of trisyllabic roots such as *alak'u ‘to walk’, *kabari ‘oar’, 
*ktobani ‘armpit’, etc. can also be reconstructed for Proto-Altaic. It cannot be 
excluded that, in many or most of these cases, the final syllable was originally a 
suffix, but the deriving stem was not used separately, and the derivation had already 
become obscure in the proto-language. 

The monosyllabic structure *(C)V was typical for pronominal and auxiliary 
morphemes, but a small number of verbal (and, quite exceptionally, nominal) 
monosyllabic roots can also be reconstructed. 

A special case involves a number of verbal roots that appear as monosyllables 
of the type *CV in some languages but have the structure *CVI(V) or, less 
frequently, *CVr(V) in others. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak reconstruct disyllables 
here, but note that the exceptional loss of *7 and */ remains unexplained. A possible 
solution would be to reconstruct those roots as *CVC, with occasional loss of the 
root-final resonant. However, the number of examples is not large, and the roots in 
question are frequently used as auxiliary verbs, which by itself could explain the 
exceptional phonetic development. It is also possible that *-r- and *-/- were 
originally suffixed and that the roots belonged instead to the rare type *CV. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note that the problem requires further investigation. 

There were four fundamental stem types in Proto-Altaic: 


Verbal stems 

Nominal and adjectival stems 
Pronouns 

Particles 


vap> 


There was a strict distinction between nominal and verbal stems. 


10.5. THE POSITION OF JAPANESE-RYUKYUAN (JAPONIC) AND KOREAN 


Recent work has clearly demonstrated that Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic) and 
Korean are genetically related to each other (cf. Vovin 2001), and it is now possible 
to speak of a Japonic-Korean language family, though many details remain 
unresolved. Attempts to relate Japonic-Korean (usually Japanese alone) to other 
language families have generally not received wide acceptance, although the most 
viable comparison has been and continues to be with the Altaic languages (cf. 
Robbeets 2005). However, much work needs to be done here before this hypothesis 
can be accepted as proven beyond a reasonable doubt. Accordingly, Japanese and 
Korean data are not included in this book except when the work of others is being 
referenced. 
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The table of correspondences on the following page is based exclusively upon the 
work of Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003). Older views must now be considered 
outdated. Only the consonants are given. The vowel correspondences are extremely 
complicated — for details on the vowels, cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003: 
90—134). 

Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak consider Japanese-Ryukyuan (Japonic) and Korean 
to be members of the Altaic language family. Consequently, these languages are 
included in the table on the following page (though note the above comments on the 
position of these languages). 

For information on individual Turkic languages, cf. Johanson—Csaté (eds.) 
(1998), and, for the Mongolic languages, Janhunen (ed.) (2003). A companion 
volume on the Manchu-Tungus languages in the same series, under the editorship 
of Alexander Vovin, is currently being prepared (Vovin [ed.] to appear). See also 
Poppe et al. (eds.) (1964), Fuchs et al. (eds.) (1968), and von Gabain et al. (eds.) 
(1982). 
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10.6. CORRESPONDENCES 


de 


*d-/*-5(i)- 


Altaic | Turkic Mongolian _| Tungus Korean Japanese 
*ry- | hy: es 4p: 
*p- *h/b-, © = *p. *p- 
*b- *b*h- +p ¥p- *p- 
*b- *b- *b- *p- +p 
abe *b- *- *p- *p/*bfa, 0, Vy] 
Sib, *sh/*-{R]b/*b[ Val, *-b | *-b- Sb. *p__| *p-/*iV,. 
*b-, *-m- *m *m *m ‘mn 
He *[QVHY rr] | *t-/*8(i)- *te *te te 
*te *t-/*-8(i)-, -d *t 4 *t. 
* *a/*&(i)- +d | He *t/*afi 9] za 
*t *d-/*-i)- ot ete pte 
*y- *d-/*5(i)- *d- *t. ¥d-/"[V + Ch] 


*n *n *n *n 
Ye % Te ke 
ee /egivb), ee | eae [eh |e 
ke ke 
+g. ke 
*p. *ke 
*hi*g(Vh, eg _ | 8 *Ornk | HkiVIO_| 
*Wryeful*afaoe) | *y- + *On(rmbi}) 
*p-/*n/*m/h | *o- */D- | *-n/-m- 
¥ ro ee 
ne ee om ore 
PR ee oe 
- ee ce 
os % ¥e ¥d- 
cre rs *e tye 
*%., *y-/*n- *ny *n-, *-nY- | *m-, *-n-/*-m- 
*y-P*be *y- *y/G- | My-/*O- 
hod *7-/*-t- 
re or or +0-/*-t{i u)- 
+n ee 4 ee | te, 
*d PACH, 4 noe | a, 5: 
¥% %s thts | ts 
1 my $5: os 
* DsraLes [sats Ls [as +s 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
ESKIMO-ALEUT, CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN, AND GILYAK. 


11.1. ESKIMO 


While Proto-Eskimo-Aleut has not yet been reconstructed, great progress has been 
made in reconstructing Proto-Eskimo. According to Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
(1994:xi), the Proto-Eskimo phonological system is to be reconstructed as follows 
(note: the authors also list several non-Proto-Eskimo phonemes in their chart — 
these are not included below): 


) t cd k q 
v t) y Y R 
1 
+ 
m a Q 
1 u 
a 
a 


11.2, CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN 


The Chukchi phonological system is relatively simple — not only is there a very 
small inventory of obstruents, there is also no voicing contrast in stops. The 
following chart is from Maddieson 1984:416, no. 908 (see also George Campbell 
1991.1:328; Comrie [ed.] 1981:243; and Ruhlen 1975:182): 


Voiceless stops: P t k q 2 
Voiceless affricates: [c] & 

Voiced fricative I 
Voiceless sibilant: s 
Voiceless fricative lateral: t 

Nasals: m n Q 
Glides: w 


Y 


Note: The voiceless dental affricate c (= [ts]) is used only by women. 
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Vowels: 


Low: is a ° 


The Chukchi vowels form a system of vowel harmony in which the second 
correspondent (e, a, 0) is labeled “dominant”, and the first (i, e, u) “recessive”. 
Native Chukchi words must contain either all “dominant” or all “recessive” vowels; 
the two correspondents cannot co-exist in the same word. The schwa (2) is neutral 
in regards to the “dominant” ~ “recessive” contrast. 

The system of vowel harmony found in Chukchi operates according to different 
principles than the system found, for example, in Altaic. In Altaic, the direction of 
vowel harmony is determined by the vowel of the root. In Chukchi, on the other 
hand, a particular morpheme is either “dominant” or “recessive”; it is the vowel of 
the “dominant” morpheme (this need not be the root) that influences the remaining 
vowels, 

There are several differences between the Koryak and Chukchi phonological 
systems worth mentioning. In the Chavchuven dialect of Koryak, r and y have 
merged into y. In general, Koryak has a larger phonemic inventory than Chukchi, 
although some of the phonemes have a low frequency of occurrence. Whereas 
Chukchi has only w, Koryak distinguishes both y and w (though the opposition is 
neutralized to w in syllable-final position). Koryak also distinguishes between non- 
palatalized #, /, n and palatalized », ’, n’, though palatalization plays primarily an 
affective role, being used in the formation diminutives. There are other differences 
as well: for example, / is a voiced frictionless continuant in Koryak, while the 
Koryak pharyngeal £ corresponds to Chukchi ?. 

The Kamchadal / Itelmen consonant system is considerably more complicated 
than those of Koryak and Chukchi. The Kamchadal / Itelmen consonant system 
contains both plain and ejective stops, voiced and voiceless fricatives, and three 
lateral phonemes. The following chart is based upon Rublen (1975:215): 


Voiceless stops and affricates: p t é k q 
Ejectives: Pp v e kK q vs 
Voiceless fricatives: f s x x 
Voiced fricatives: v Zz Hf 

Nasals: m n n y 
Laterals: 1 * A 

Voiced trill: rt 

Glides: w y 
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Vowels: i u 
e ° 
a D 


Fortescue (2005:6) reconstructs the Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan phonological 
system as follows: 


+) t c k q i u 
v Cs) ¥. R e020 
m n i) ea 
1 
r 
w j 


Note: Even though Fortescue’s reconstruction is used throughout this book, 
comparison with other Nostratic languages indicates that the sound 
reconstructed by Fortescue as [6] was most likely a voiceless palato- 
alveolar affricate [&] instead. 


He also mentions that there may have been a full palatal series in Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan as well (*/t¥/, */nY/, and */l¥/). Moreover, Fortescue (2005:7—8) 
claims that the ejectives found in Kamchadal / Itelmen are secondarily derived, 
having arisen mostly as a result of syncope. 

Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan / Proto-Nostratic phonological correspondences 
(consonants only): 


Chukchi-Kamchatkan Nostratic 
b pt p’ 
ate 

gchcsz 


g kh; gw kwh bow 
e@q qv 


dy wh vy sy; 3 EUS 


ec J ox} < fo | ar lo labo 


} 


MM ]2]4)—lo |p 1B 


Je} ]a Jefe | |e 
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The vowel harmonic relationship described above for Chukchi must also be 
reconstructed for Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan, where the “dominant” vowels *a, 
*o, *e contrasted with the “recessive” vowels *z, *u, *i (cf. Fortescue 2005:11). 
Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan words had to contain either all “dominant” or all 
“recessive” vowels; the two correspondents could not co-exist in the same word 
(Fortescue 2005:438). The schwa (0) was neutral in regards to the “dominant” ~ 
“recessive” contrast. For details, cf. Fortescue 2005:11—12. 


11.3. GILYAK (NIVKH) 


A notable feature of Gilyak (also called Nivkh) is that it tolerates extremely 
complex consonant clusters. Furthermore, initial consonants undergo various 
alternations, which are conditioned both by the final segment of the preceding word 
and by syntactical considerations. In contrast, the vowel system is fairly simple. The 
following chart represents the phonological system of the Amur dialect and is based 
primarily on Comrie (ed.) 1981:267 and Rublen 1975:199 (see also George 
Campbell 1991.11:1014; Gruzdeva 1998:10; Maddieson 1984:416, no. 909): 


Voiceless stops: p t Ww k q 
Voiceless aspirated stops: p* th kb qh 

Voiced stops: b d ca g G 
Palato-alveolar affricate: é 

Voiceless fricatives: f s x % bh 
Voiced fricatives: v 4 bd & 

Nasals: m a ny Q 

Voiced trill: r 

Fricative vibrant: r 

Lateral: 1 

Glides: w y 

Vowels: i e a i 


i i ° u 
0 (a) [6] (a) 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


A SKETCH OF PROTO-NOSTRATIC PHONOLOGY 


12,1. THE PROTO-NOSTRATIC PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 


Proto-Nostratic had a rich system of stops and affricates. Each stop and affricate 
series was characterized by the three-way contrast (1) voiceless (aspirated), (2) 
voiced, and (3) glottalized. The aspiration of series (1) was phonemically non- 


The Proto-Nostratic phonological system may tentatively be reconstructed as 


distinctive. 
follows: 
Stops and Affricates: 
pt ta oh 
b d 3 
P e mG 
Fricatives: 
s 
z 
Glides: 
w 
Nasals and Liquids: 
m n 
1 
r 
Vowels: 


gh tyh gh ke 


8 vy wv ke 


2 

g sy 
2) 2) 

y 

nw 0 

y 

vy 
i@e) u(~o) 

e ° 


gv 
kw 


qh 
G 
q a 
bh h 
¢ 
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Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) ‘uy (~ oy) ey oy (ey ~) ay 
iw(~ew) uw(~ow) ew ow (ew ~) aw 


12.2. REMARKS ON THE VOWELS 


The following vowels may be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic: *a, *e, *i, *o, and 
*u, At least some of these vowels must have been subject to considerable 
subphonemic variation in the Nostratic parent language. The high front and back 
vowels *i and *u, in particular, may be assumed to have had lowered variants 
(indicated in the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions as *e and *o respectively), while 
the central low vowel *a may be assumed to have had higher variants (indicated in 
the Proto-Nostratic reconstructions as *a). To complicate matters, *e and *o must 
also have existed as independent vocalic elements. It was the reanalysis, 
phonemicization, and exploitation of this subphonemic variation that gave rise, at 
least in part, to the ablaut and vowel harmony patterning found in the majority of 
the Nostratic daughter languages. It may be noted here that, according to Greenberg 
(1990a), traces of an earlier system of vowel harmony can be discerned in Proto- 
Indo-European. 

It is unclear whether phonemic long vowels existed in Proto-Nostratic as well, 
though the evidence seems to indicate that they did not. 

Finally, it may be noted that, while any vowel (*a, *e, *i, *o, *u) could appear 
in initial syllables, only *a, *i, *u could appear in non-initial syllables. This is 
identical to the patterning found in Dravidian. 

The Proto-Nostratic vowels were, for the most part, preserved in initial 
syllables in Uralic, Dravidian, and Altaic. They appear to have been originally 
preserved in Proto-Afrasian as well. Within Afrasian, Cushitic and Omotic are 
particularly conservative in their vocalism, while the vowel systems found in 
Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber exhibit a wholesale reduction of the inherited system 
(cf. Ehret 1995:55—67). 

The system of vowel gradation found in Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber initially 
arose through morphological processes that will be discussed in the chapter on 
Proto-Nostratic morphology. It appeared quite early in verbal stems and derivative 
nominal stems, though primary root nouns continued to maintain stable vocalism 
right up to the emergence of the individual daughter languages. Once established, 
the system of vowel gradation was greatly expanded, especially in Semitic. 

The inherited vowel system underwent a thorough restructuring in both Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian as a result of a complicated series of changes 
initiated by the phonemicization of a strong stress accent in the early prehistory of 
these branches. These developments diminish the importance of Kartvelian and 
Indo-European for ascertaining the Proto-Nostratic vowel system. 
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Comparison of the various Nostratic daughter languages makes it possible to 
determine the rules governing the structural patterning of roots and stems in Proto- 
Nostratic. Most likely, the earliest patterning was as follows (later changes are 
discussed in the chapter on Proto-Nostratic morphology): 


1. There were no initial vowels in Proto-Nostratic. Therefore, every root began 
» with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. Medial clusters were permitted, 
however. 

3. Two basic root types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic, and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4, A stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+CV-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. A stem could thus assume any one of the following shapes: (A) *CV-, (B) 
*CVC-, (C) *CVC+CV-, or (D) *CVC-CYC-. As in Proto-Altaic, the 
undifferentiated stems were real forms in themselves and could be used without 
additional suffixes or grammatical endings. However, when so used, a vowel 
had to be added to the stem (unless the stem already ended in a vowel or in a 
semivowel, nasal, or liquid), thus: (A) *CV- > *CV (no change), (B) *CVC- > 
*CVCHV, (C) *CVC-CV- > (no change), or (D) *CVC-CVC- > *CVC-CVC+V. 
Following Afrasian terminology, this vowel may be called a “terminal vowel” 
(TV). Not only did terminal vowels exist in Proto-Afrasian (cf. Ehret 1995:15; 
Bender 2000:214—215), they were also found in Dravidian, where they are 
called “enunciative vowels” (cf. Steever 1998a:15, Krishnamurti 2003:90—91, 
and Zyelebil 1990:8—9 for comments on the Dravidian patterning). As in 
Proto-Dravidian, the terminal vowel was only required in stems ending in 
obstruents, which could not occur in final position. 


The original root structure patterning was maintained longer in Afrasian, Dravidian, 
and Altaic than in the other branches, while the patterning found Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Kartvelian has been modified by developments specific to each 
of these branches. The root structure constraints found in Proto-Indo-European 
were an innovation. In Proto-Uralic, the rule requiring that all words end in a vowel 
was an innovation and arose from the incorporation of the so-called “terminal 
vowel” into the stem. It should be mentioned here that reduplication was a 
widespread phenomenon. 

On the basis of the evidence of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Kartvelian, Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Dravidian, and Proto-Altaic, it may be assumed that there were 
three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal and adjectival stems, 
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and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. Some stems were exclusively nominal. 
In the majority of cases, however, both verbal stems and nominal stems could be 
built from the same root. In Proto-Nostratic, only pronominal and indeclinable 
stems could end in a vowel. Verbal and nominal stems, on the other hand, had to 
end in a consonant, though, as noted above, when the undifferentiated stems were 
used as real words in themselves, a “terminal vowel” had to be added to the stem 
(but only when the stem ended in an obstruent). As explained in Chapter 17, the 
terminal vowels were morphologically significant. Adjectives did not exist as an 
independent grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic. 

Ilit-Svityé (1971— ) considers Proto-Nostratic to have been an agglutinating 
language. However, according to Dolgopolsky (1994:2838): 


The parent language had, most probably, an analytical grammatical structure 
with strict word order (sentence-final predicate; object preceding verb; 
nonpronominal attribute preceding the head; a special position for unstressed 
pronouns) and with grammatical meanings expressed by word order and 
auxiliary words (¢.g., postpositions: *nu for genitive, *ma for marked 
accusative, and others). In the descendant languages this analytic grammar 
evolved towards a synthetic one. 


Those daughter languages that are highly inflected, namely, Proto-Indo-European, 
Proto-Kartvelian, and Proto-Afrasian, may be assumed to have gone through earlier 
periods of development as agglutinating languages. Such a development is 
suggested for Proto-Indo-European by Bomhard (1988¢:475—488) and Rasmussen 
(1987:107—122); note also Adrados (1989b). See Chapters 18 and 19 of this book 
for details on Proto-Indo-European morphology. 


‘The tables on the following pages summarize the sound correspondences existing 
among those branches of Nostratic dealt with in this book. These correspondences 
are based upon the analysis of the lexical material that forms the core of this book. 
The Chukchi-Kamchatkan correspondences can be found in Chapter 11. 
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12.4. CORRESPONDENCES 


Proto-  Proto- —Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- —Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic © Eskimo 


E P P b 
-b- -w- -pp-/- -b- 
P- ph 


~pp-/-v- 
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Proto-  Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto- = Proto- —_—Proto- 
Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic © Eskimo 


Nostratic IE 
Es a ¥ z e © ¥ a 
3 -dh. 3- 3 te -e(c)- | -3-/-d- -c- 
oh c 


oh. th. & c & c 
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Proto- — Proto- 
Eskimo 


Proto- Proto- —Proto- 
Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic 


Proto- _Proto- 


Proto- 
Nostratic IE 


~y- 


-ny- 


- 


-b- 


es 


as 


+ 


-n- 


a 


5 


-b- 


-n- 


ale 
ae 


ae 
a 


-- 
I- 


-n- 


- 


as 
— 


T- 
-t- 


-n- 


~1- 


IF 


~y- 


r 
v- 
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Proto- Proto- Proto- Proto-  Proto- Proto- © Proto- —_Proto- 
Nostratic IE Kartvelian Afrasian Uralic Dravidian Altaic Eskimo 


i ie i i i i i i 
3 eao ei iu 6 e e a 
u uo u u u u u u 
e e e € e e e i 
[a aoa a a aa a a a 
[oo ° ° ° ° ° u 
iy ty eyi iyi E iy iyi iyT [ 
oy ey ay eyi iy uy ey eyé oy 
uy lyi re uyi [uy | uy uyi uy 
ey Tey tyé eyi ey eye eyé iy 
ay ay oy ayi ay ay ay aya ay 
oy oy iyi oyi oy oy oy uy 
iw tiwi iwu iw iw ivi iv 
ow ewaw | ewu | iwuw ew evé ev 
twit 
uw idotw | uwu uw uwu Boas uw 
owt 
ew ew tiw ewu ew ew evé iv 
| 
aw ow tiw awu aw aw iw ava av 
i 
ow 6 ow owu ow owo ovié uv 
twit 


Note: The Proto-Altaic vowels are according to Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak’s 
reconstruction. The developments of the sequences *iy, *ay, *uy, *ey, 
*ay, *oy, *iw, *aw, *uw, *ew, *aw, *ow in Proto-Altaic are unclear, 
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THE NOSTRATIC HOMELAND AND THE 
DISPERSAL OF THE NOSTRATIC LANGUAGES 


13.1. OVERVIEW 


Here, we run into potentially serious problems, for we must turn to other disciplines 
such as archeology. Archeological data provide the raw material from which 
archeologists construct theories about the past. The problem is that the raw material 
is hardly ever complete, but rather it is limited by what has happened to survive, 
usually products of manual skill and craftsmanship. This means that the theories 
derived from the controlled analysis of the raw material involve a good deal of 
interpretation on the part of the observer — one’s view of the past will be directly 
conditioned to a greater or lesser degree by the theoretical framework within which 
one operates as well as by one’s prejudices in addition to the type of evidence 
employed. (To complicate matters, many of these same problems occur in the field 
of Linguistics [cf. Labov 1994:10—11].) Moreover, when dealing with pre-literate 
cultures, there is seldom a clear-cut correlation between linguistic groups and 
culture, and cultural spread does not always mean language spread, even when 
migration of people takes place — individuals or small groups of individuals 
moving peacefully to a new territory may simply be assimilated into the dominant 
population group. One could cite the example of the many ancient Greek trading 
colonies established on the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, which were 
eventually absorbed into the surrounding communities. On the other hand, language 
spread can occur with a relatively small migration of people when the language 
belongs to conquerors or to those bearing a more technologically advanced culture 
— both these factors were involved, for example, in the spread of Latin to the 
Iberian Peninsula, Gaul, and Dacia, where modern-day Romance languages are 
found, nearly all of the indigenous languages existing at the time of the Roman 
conquest having been replaced (Basque is an exception), Another example would 
be the spread of Turkic languages across Central Asia, mostly replacing the Iranian 
languages that were spoken there at the time of the appearance of the Turkic tribes 
(Tajik [also called Tadzhik] is an exception). It goes without saying that written 
records, when combined with the surviving relics of material culture, give a much 
broader view of earlier communities and reduce the need for speculation/ 
interpretation. Even when no written records exist, however, the analysis of the 
lexicon of a reconstructed proto-language can give important clues about the 
habitat, social organization, and material culture of the speakers of that language — 
this endeavor is referred to as “linguistic paleontology” or “paleolinguistics”. 

The question of where the probable homeland of the Nostratic proto-language 
is to be located is directly related to the locations of the homelands of each of the 
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daughter languages. Since there is a fair amount of controversy surrounding this 
subject, it is necessary to survey current theories and to select the scenarios that 
seem most likely in view of linguistic, archeological, and anthropological evidence, 
while mindful of the problems expressed in the preceding paragraph. Let us look at 
each of the daughter languages in turn. 


13.2. INDO-EUROPEAN 


At the present time, there are two main competing theories regarding the Indo- 
European homeland (cf. Mallory—Adams 2006:442—463): (1) according to the 
first theory, championed by the late Marija Gimbutas and a large number of 
supporters, the Indo-European homeland was located to the north of and between 
the Black and Caspian Seas and has been broadly identified with the “Kurgan 
Culture”; (2) another view, made popular by Colin Renfrew, would place the Indo- 
European homeland in Anatolia — similar views were put forth by Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanoy in the second volume of their massive 1984 work (in English translation) 
Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans: A Reconstruction and Historical 
Typological Analysis of a Protolanguage and a Proto-Culture (an English 
translation of this work was published in 1995), by Krantz (1988), Dolgopolsky 
(1988a), and Drews (1997). Renfrew tries to link the spread of Indo-European 
languages in Europe with the spread of agriculture. According to Gimbutas, the 
period of Indo-European unity is to be placed at around 4,500 BCE, while Renfrew 
would place the date considerably earlier at around 7,000 BCE. 

The following objections may be raised against the theory of an Anatolian 
homeland for Indo-European and against the view that Indo-Europeans were 
somehow responsible for the spread of agriculture in Europe: 


1. There are no unambiguous references to Indo-Europeans in written records 
from the ancient Near East until just before 2,000 BCE, and the first references 
are to Hittites. Moreover, the Hittites were most definitely invaders (cf. 
Gamkrelidze 1970; Mellaart 1981; Puhvel 1994; Gerd Steiner 1990) who 
imposed themselves on populations speaking non-Indo-European languages — 
it is generally agreed that Hittite replaced Hattic, which was the indigenous 
language of central Anatolia (cf. Diakonoff 1990:63). Another language 
widely-spoken in Anatolia at the time that the Hittite texts were composed was 
Hurrian, which, along with the later and closely-related Urartian, may have 
been an early Northeast Caucasian language (cf. Diakonoff—Starostin 1986). 
Thus, it is clear that there were speakers of non-Indo-European languages in 
Anatolia before the arrival of Indo-Europeans — Diakonoff (1990:62—63) 
places the Hurro-Urartian language in eastern Anatolia at least as far back as 
the third millennium BCE. Attempts to equate other groups (Gutians, for 
example) referred to in cuneiform texts with Indo-Europeans are based upon 
such scanty evidence as to be meaningless (Diakonoff [1990:63] claims that the 
Gutians [Qutians] were Caucasian). 
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2. An Anatolian homeland for Indo-European makes it difficult to account for the 
evidence of contact between Indo-European and Uralic (cf. Anthony 
2007:93—97; Haarmann 1994 and 1998; Joki 1973; Koivulehto 2002). 

3. Anthony (1991:198—201 and 2007) argues that the linguistic evidence confirms 
the existence of four-wheeled vehicles among the Indo-Europeans. 
Archeological evidence indicates that four-wheeled vehicles appeared in 
Europe no earlier than 3,300—3,100 BCE. The correlation of the linguistic and 
archeological evidence brought forth by Anthony rules out a date for Indo- 
European unity as early as that proposed by Renfrew and suggests that “the PIE 
language community remained relatively intact until at least 3,300 BC”. 
Moreover, the association of the Indo-Europeans with the domestication of 
horses and with the development of four-wheeled vehicles definitely points to a 
North Pontic/Steppe homeland as opposed to an Anatolian homeland. I will 
have more to say about this below. 

4, The study of Indo-European social institutions, lexicon, and mythology 
indicates that the Indo-Europeans were primarily mobile pastoralists and not 
sedentary agriculturalists, that Indo-European social structure was patriarchal, 
and that warriors and heroes were highly esteemed (cf. Hock—Joseph 
1996:526—528; Mallory 1997:112; Sergent 1995:171—392). As early as 
9,000 BCE, incipient agriculture and sedentary settlements began to appear in 
southeastern Anatolia. By 6,000 BCE, agriculture had spread westward to the 
Aegean Sea. Clearly, the Anatolian economic and cultural traditions do not 
match those of the Indo-Europeans. On the other hand, the economic and 
cultural traditions evidenced by the archeological data from the North 
Pontic/Steppe zone are more in line with the Indo-European situation (cf. 
Anthony 2007). 

5. Had the Indo-European homeland been located in Anatolia, one would expect 
to find abundant, clearly recognizable, and ancient Indo-European loanwords 
in the oldest recorded languages of the ancient Near East (Hattic, Hurrian, 
Sumerian, Semitic, etc.) — there are few if any such loanwords. Likewise, 
there are very few loanwords from any of these languages in Indo-European. 
Given its great antiquity and cultural influence, one would particularly expect 
that Sumerian loanwords would have made their way into late Proto-Indo- 
European and show up in the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter 
languages, just as they do in Hittite. However, hardly any such loanwords can 
be identified. Cf. Whittle 1996. 


‘The literature supporting a North Pontic/Steppe homeland for Indo-European is 
extensive and begins as far back as 1926 with the publication of V. Gordon 
Childe’s book The Aryans: A Study of Indo-European Origins. Rather than 
presenting all of the arguments and evidence, I will summarize my own views. For 
detailed information on the theory of a North Pontic/Steppe homeland, cf. James P. 
Mallory, In Search of the Indo-Europeans: Language, Archaeology and Myth 
(1989); Thomas Markey and John A. C. Greppin (eds.), When Worlds Collide: 
Indo-European and Pre-Indo-Europeans. The Bellagio Papers (1990); the volume 
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honoring Marija Gimbutas co-edited by Susan Skomal and Edgar C. Polomé 
entitled Proto-Indo-European: The Archaeology of a Linguistic Problem. Studies in 
Honor of Marija Gimbutas (1987); Benjamin W. Fortson IV, Indo-European 
Language and Culture: An Introduction (2004), Chapter 2: Proto-Indo-European 
Culture and Archaeology; and David W. Anthony, The Horse, The Wheel, and 
Language (2007). Many notable articles on the subject have appeared in issues of 
the Journal of Indo-European Studies, including numerous articles by Marija 
Gimbutas herself. See also Bernard Sergent’s remarkable book (in English 
translation) The Indo-Europeans: History, Language, Myths (1995) and the co- 
edited volume by James P. Mallory and Douglas Q. Adams entitled Encyclopedia of 
Indo-European Culture (1997) as well as their later work The Oxford Introduction 
to Proto-Indo-European and the Proto-Indo-European World (2006). 

In an important paper entitled “The Epicenter of Indo-European Linguistic 
Spread”, Johanna Nichols (1997) has argued that the earliest Indo-European speech 
community (“Pre-Indo-European”) was located in Central Asia. She proposes that 
Pre-Indo-European spread westward across the steppes, eventually arriving on the 
northeastern shores of the Black Sea (Nichols 1997:135). I support this scenario. I 
would place the Pre-Indo-Europeans in Central Asia at about 7,000 BCE, and I 
would date the initial arrival of the Pre-Indo-Europeans in the vicinity of the Black 
Sea at about 5,000 BCE — this is somewhat earlier than the date Nichols assigns. 
Though it is not known what language or languages were spoken in the area before 
the arrival of Indo-European-speaking people, it is known that the Pre-Indo- 
Europeans were not the first inhabitants of the area. According to Kosko 
(1991:252), archeological evidence points to cultural influence spreading from the 
Caucasian-Pontic zone to the area of the Vistula-Oder in the earliest Neolithic 
(around 7,000 BCE). The direction of influence was subsequently reversed, and 
there appears to have been a movement of people from west to east into the Pontic 
area. I would equate this reversal with the arrival of the Pre-Indo-Europeans. I will 
venture a guess that when the Pre-Indo-Europeans arrived on the shores of the 
Black Sea, they encountered and occupied territory formerly inhabited by 
Caucasian-speaking people. This disrupted the Pre-existing’ cultural link between 
the Caucasian-Pontic zone and the Vistula-Oder area and resulted in a displacement 
of Caucasian languages southward toward the Caucasus Mountains. That there was 
contact between Indo-Europeans and Caucasians is supported by a number of 
shared vocabulary items between Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. Among 
these are (this is but a small sampling; I have taken the Northwest Caucasian 
examples exclusively from Kuiper’s A Dictionary of Proto-Circassian Roots [1975] 
— it is the most reliable work available to me. Now, I realize full well that 
Circassian is but one branch of Northwest Caucasian. Therefore, adjustments may 
have to be made to the comparisons I am proposing on the basis of evidence from 
the remaining branches of Northwest Caucasian) (the Proto-Indo-European ~ 
reconstructions are in accordance with Gamkrelidze—Ivanov’s system): 


1. Proto-Circassian *q’eatha ‘to tell, to report; to announce, to make known’ ~ 
Proto-Indo-European *k’Weth-/*k’"oth. ‘to say, to speak, to call’ (cf. Pokorny 
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1959:480—481 *g¥er- ‘to talk’: Gothic giban ‘to say’; Old English cwepan ‘to 

say, to speak’; Armenian kogem ‘to call, to name’). 

Proto-Circassian *wasa ‘price’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *wes-no-m ‘price’ (cf. 

Pokorny 1959:1173 *yes- ‘to buy, to sell’, *yes-no- ‘price’: Sanskrit vasnd-m 

‘price, value’; Latin vénum ‘sale’; Greek dvoc [< *wés-no-s] ‘price’). 

Proto-Circassian *warg:a ‘nobleman’ ~ Proto-Indo-European (adj.) *word!-o-s 

‘grown, full-grown, tall, upright’, (adj.) *wyd''-o-s ‘raised, upright, tall’, (stem) 

*werd./*word"-/*wyd"- ‘to raise, to elevate; to grow, to increase’ (cf. Pokorny 

1959:1167 *yerdh-, *yredh- ‘to grow’: Sanskrit vérdha-h ‘increasing, growing, 

thriving’, vrddhd-h ‘grown, become larger or longer or stronger, increased, 

augmented, great, large; experienced, wise, learned; eminent in, distinguished 
by’, vrddhi-h ‘growth, increase, augmentation, rise, advancement’). 

Proto-Circassian *wala ‘cloud’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *wel-/*wol-/*w]- ‘to 

moisten, to wet, to flow’: (extended forms) *wel-k''-/*wol-kh-/*w]-kh-, *wel-gh- 

/*wol-g'-/*w]-gh-, *wel-k'-/*wol-k’-/*w]-k’- ‘to wet, to moisten’ (cf. Pokorny 

1959:1145—1146 *yelk-, *uelg- ‘wet, moist’; Old English weolcen, wolcen 

‘cloud’; German Wolke ‘cloud’). 

Proto-Circassian *naba ‘belly’ (note here Temirgoy nabaZ'a ‘navel’; Abaza 

bang'a ‘navel’; Kabardian banza ‘navel’; Ubykh nabaj' ‘navel’) ~ Proto-Indo- 

European (*neb!-/)*nobt- ‘navel’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:314—315 [*enebh-], 

*embh-, *ombh-, *ndbh-, [*nébh- 7), *mbh- ‘navel’: Sanskrit nabhi-h ‘navel’; 

Old High German naba ‘nave, hub (of a wheel)’; Old Prussian nabis ‘navel’). 

Proto-Circassian *ban(a) ‘to fight’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *b/en- ‘to slay, to 

wound’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:126 *bhen- ‘to slay, to wound’: Gothic banja 

‘strike, blow, wound’; Old High German bano ‘death, destruction’). 

Proto-Circassian *mala ‘sheep’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *mel- ‘wool, woolen 

garment’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:721 *mel- ‘wool, woolen garment’: Greek paA.6c 

‘a lock of wool, wool’). 

Proto-Circassian *hawa ‘but’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *hew- [*haw-] ‘that, 

other’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:73—75 *au-, *u- pronoun stem: ‘that, other’: Gothic 

auk ‘but, also’; Latin au-fem ‘but, on the other hand’). 

Proto-Circassian *p:aya ‘enemy’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *p'é(y/i)- ‘to hurt, to 

harm, to attack’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:792—793 *pé(i)- ‘to hurt’: Gothic fijands 

‘enemy’; Old English féonds ‘enemy’). 

10. Proto-Circassian *k’ana ‘knucklebone (used in bone game)’ ~ Proto-Indo- 
European *k’enu- ‘knee, joint, angle’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:380—381 *genu-, 
*gneu- ‘knee’: Sanskrit janu ‘knee’; Latin genii ‘knee, knot, joint’; Greek yévv 
‘knee, joint’; Gothic niu ‘knee’). 

11. Proto-Circassian *k’easa ‘to go out (as fire, light); to escape, to run away, to 
desert, to elope’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *k’¥es- ‘to extinguish’ (cf. Pokorny 
1959:479—480 *gies-, *zg¥es- ‘to extinguish’: Lithuanian gésti ‘to go out, to 
die out, to become dim’). 

12. Proto-Circassian *sama ‘heap’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *sem-/*som- ‘together, 
together with; one’ (originally ‘to gather together’) (cf. Pokorny 1959:902— 
905 *sem- ‘one; together’: Sanskrit sa [< *syp-] ‘with, together with, along 
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with’, sdm ‘with, together with, along with, together, altogether’, sa-tra 
‘together, together with’, sdmana-h ‘meeting, assembly, amorous union,” 
embrace’, samiibhd-h ‘heap, collection’). 

13. Proto-Circassian *gaya ‘smooth (of ice)’ ~ Proto-Indo-European *g"ey- ‘snow, 
ice, winter’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:425—426 *ghei-, *ghi- ‘winter, snow’: Sanskrit 
himd-h ‘snow, frost, hoar-frost, winter’, hemantd-h ‘winter, the cold season’; 
Greek y1dv ‘snow; snow-water, ice-cold water’, yet ‘winter-weather, cold, 
frost’, yeysdv ‘winter; wintry weather, a winter storm’). 


The Armenian linguist Gevork B. Djahukyan has devoted a book (1967) entitled (in 
English translation) Interrelations of the Indo-European, Hurrian-Urartian, and 
Caucasian Languages to exploring lexical parallels between Indo-European and 
Caucasian languages. Though dated, this book can still be used with profit, 
especially for its bibliography. 

Thus, it was the area to the north of and between the Black and Caspian Seas 
that was most likely the final homeland of a unified Indo-European parent language 
(cf. Mallory 1997, especially pp. 112—113). By 3,500 BCE, Indo-European had 
begun to split up into different dialect groups, and Indo-European-speaking people 
had started to spread westward into Central Europe and southward into the Balkans 
(cf. Anthony 1991; Nichols 1997:134—135). Gimbutas (1973b) suggests similar 
dating and identifies the spread of Bronze Age metallurgical technology with the 
Indo-Europeanization of Europe. For more information, cf. Anthony 2007. The 
Indo-European homeland is shown in Map 1, and the dispersal of the Indo- 
European languages is shown in Map 2 at the end of this chapter. 


13.3, AFRASIAN 


So much controversy surrounds the subject of the homeland of Afrasian that none 
of the proposals advanced to date can be considered definitive. Diakonoff 
(1988:23—25) presents a summary of several of the proposals — his own view is 
that Afrasian was located in the “South-Eastern Sahara (say, between Tibesti and 
Darfur)”. Another hypothesis has been advanced by Yuri Militarév. According to 
Militarév, the original Afrasian homeland was in the Middle East and the Arabian 
peninsula (cf. Diakonoff 1988:24). Diakonoff (1988:32, fn. 14) further clarifies 
Militarév’s views (note also the map given by Shnirelman [1997:159]): 


A more precise identification was proposed by Militarev and sustained from 
the archaeological and historical side by V. Shnirelman. In their opinion, the 
Proto-Afrasian speakers were the Natufians of the well-known early Neolithic 
culture of the Palestinian-Syrian area. 


In my opinion, Militarév’s proposals have great merit. Henry (1992:182—184) 
notes that “Natufian assemblages are remarkably well-dated because of multiple 
lines of evidence tied to radiocarbon dates, stratigraphic successions, and artifact 
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seriation”. Henry dates the earliest Natufian finds to 10,900 BCE and the latest to 
7,800 BCE (he actually says [1992:184] “as early as about 12,900 years ago to as 
late as about 9,800 years ago”). The earlier date agrees extremely well with the date 
assigned to the Afrasian parent language (approximately 10,000 BCE [that is, 
12,000 years ago] according to Diakonoff [1988:33, fn. 15]). The following 
scenario may be proposed: Afrasian is sufficiently different from other Nostratic 
languages to suggest that it was the first branch to split off from the rest of the 
Nostratic speech community — some have even suggested that Proto-Afrasian 
might be a sister language to Proto-Nostratic rather than a daughter language. 
Proto-Afrasian may be dated at roughly 10,000 BCE (though a little earlier is also 
possible), and the Afrasian homeland may be placed in the Middle East in an area 
bordering the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, stretching from modern-day 
Syria through Lebanon and south into Israel (that is, the Levant) — if Militarév and 
Shnirelman are correct, the Natufian cultural complex may be identified with the 
Afrasian parent language. By 8,000 BCE, Affrasian had begun to split up into 
various dialect groups and had spread southward into the Arabian peninsula and 
southwestward across the Sinai peninsula into northern Africa. A northern and 
eastern spread followed the fertile crescent, initially as far as northern and eastern 
Syria — it was this dialect group that eventually developed into Proto-Semitic, 
which Diakonoff (1988:25) dates to the 6th—Sth millennia BCE. Further spread 
took Afrasian languages southward down through the Arabian Peninsula, across the 
Bab el Mandeb, and into the Horn of Africa, westward across northern Africa, and 
then southward across the Sahara Desert into what is today the area bordering 
northern and northeastern Nigeria around Lake Chad. See also Renfrew (1992:472) 
and Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994:171—174) on the spread of Afrasian languages. 
Map 3 shows the distribution of the Afrasian languages at about 500 BCE (this is 
adapted from D. Cohen [ed.] 1988:viii). 

Archeological remains in the Levant (Syria-Lebanon-Israel coast and slightly 
inland) go back to Paleolithic times. The Levant is made up of a combination of 
mountains, plains, valleys, and coastal lowlands cramped into a rather small 
geographical area. There is plentiful evidence from Mesolithic hunter-gatherer 
societies. The earliest Neolithic settlements (such as Jericho, which is still 
inhabited) date to at least 9,000 BCE. Several noteworthy, partially sequential, 
partially overlapping Neolithic cultural complexes have been identified, namely, the 
Mushabian, the Geometric Kebaran, and the Natufian (for details, cf. Henry 1992). 
The dating for these is as follows: Mushabian: between 14,170 B.P. and 11,700 
B.P. (Henry 1992:125); Geometric Kebaran: between 14,330 B.P. and 12,610 B.P. 
(Henry 1992:155); Natufian: between 12,500 and 10,500 B.P. (Henry 1992:182 — 
earlier dates are given in Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:214). It is the Natufians who are 
associated with the development of agriculture. Neolithic remains from the Levant 
are dated well into the 5th millennium BCE. Apparently, the topography of the 
Levant did not favor the establishment of large, unified states, since the 
archeological record points to numerous, autonomous or semi-autonomous city- 
states instead — by the 3rd millennium BCE, there were many such city-states. The 
Levant stood at the cross-roads between the mighty empires in Egypt and 
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Mesopotamia — it was an area made rich by trade, an area coveted by competing 
neighbors, an area with a rich and varied literature, an area that gave birth to great 
religions, and an area with a long and colorful history. The archeological data from 
the Levant are extremely rich and have been fairly intensively studied and dated, 
though it will still take several generations to sift through it all. 

The topography of Mesopotamia is varied: the east is bounded by the Zagros 
mountains and the Iranian Plateau, the center is dominated by the plains 
surrounding the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, the south is dominated by alluvial 
plains, and the west is semi-arid/desert. Several major shifts in climatic conditions 
have taken place over the past 15,000 years. Permanent settlements associated with 
agriculture and stock herding date as far back as 8,000 BCE. At this period, 
settlements were relatively small. By 6,000 BCE, agriculture was well-established, 
and larger villages appeared. Slightly later, major cultural centers (such as Eridu) 
emerge, trade flourishes, and wealth and population increase. Pictographic writing 
begins to appear at around 3,500 BCE, and this slowly develops into the cuneiform. 
syllabary. The earliest recorded language was Sumerian — the Sumerians were 
located in central and southern Mesopotamia. Semitic people were located to the 
immediate north and west. The earliest recorded Semitic language was Akkadian. 
Further north, in modern-day Turkey, Caucasian languages were spoken. There 
were also several languages of unknown affiliation (such as Kassitic). References: 
Diakonoff 1988; Henry 1992; Nissen 1988. 

Another scenario, proposed by Martin Bernal, associates the final 
disintegration of the Afrasian parent language with the Khartoum Mesolithic and 
locates the latest Afrasian homeland in modern-day Sudan. Bernal (1980:4) notes 
that “archeological evidence from the Maghreb, the Sudan, and east Africa [makes 
it seem] permissible to postulate that at least three branches of Afrasian existed by 
the eighth millennium [BCE]”. Thus, he (1980:13) dates the breakup of Proto- 
Afrasian to no later than about 8,000 BCE, after which there was a rapid expansion 
outward in all directions. 

Bernal (1980:17) further notes that “(t]he earliest evidence of the Khartoum 
Mesolithic comes from the East African Rift Valley in Kenya and Ethiopia”, The 
precursor of the Khartoum Mesolithic seems to have been the Kenya Capsian 
culture, which began as far back as 20,000 years ago. This implies that the earliest 
homeland of Pre-Proto-Afrasian is to be sought in Ethiopia, and Bernal (1980:46— 
59) proposes just such a scenario. 

The implications of Bernal’s views are enormous. Though his views are highly 
speculative, they are by no means implausible. Should they turn out to be true, it 
would give substantial weight to the arguments that Afrasian is to be viewed as a 
sister language to Proto-Nostratic rather than a descendant. 


13.4. KARTVELIAN 


At the present time, the Kartvelian (also called “South Caucasian”) languages are 
located in the Republic of Georgia, except for Laz, which is spoken in Lazistan, 
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Turkey. Georgian has the most speakers, while Svan is the most conservative. As is 
to be expected by its more archaic nature, Svan was the first language to split from 
the rest of the Kartvelian speech community (Georgian, Mingrelian, and Laz). 
According to Gamkrelidze—Matavariani (1982:23—24), Klimov, using 
glottochronology, has dated this split at 2,000 BCE. The next split was between 
Georgian and Laz-Mingrelian (together called “Zan”), which has been dated at 800 
BCE. This chronology would mean positing a rather shallow time depth for Proto- 
Kartvelian, in vicinity of 4,000—3,000 BCE. However, in view of the apparent 
contacts between Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Indo-European (cf. Gamkrelidze 
1966, 1967, and 1970:141), Proto-Kartvelian must have been roughly contem- 
poraneous with Proto-Indo-European, which would imply a slightly earlier date. 
Therefore, I very hesitatingly suggest a date of around 5,000 BCE for Proto- 
Kartvelian. It is certain, at the very least, that Kartvelians were in their current 
location by that date. 

Gamkrelidze—Ivanovy (1995:777, fn. 19) discuss the questions of the 
Kartvelian homeland and the dating of the proto-language in detail: 


Proto-Kartvelian (South Caucasian) dates to the fourth to the third millennia 
B.C. Glottochronological evidence puts the beginning of its differentiation in 
the very early second millennium B.C. (and possibly much earlier), at which 
time Svan separated out and Proto-Kartvelian divided into two separate areas, 
Svan and Georgian-Zan, the latter subsequently splitting into Georgian and 
Zan (or Colchidian)... 

Proto-Kartvelian prior to its breakup must be placed, on the evidence of 
archaic lexical and toponymic data, in the mountainous regions of the western 
and central part of the Little Caucasus (the Transcaucasian foothills). The first 
wave of Kartvelian migrations to the west and northwest, in the direction of the 
Colchidian plains, must have begun with one of the westem dialects in the 
third millennium B.C. and led to the formation of Svan, which spread to the 
western Transcaucasus and was superimposed on local languages, probably of 
the Northwest Caucasian type, which thus became substratal to Svan. Svan was 
gradually displaced to the north, to the Great Caucasus range, by the next wave 
of migrations, which occurred approximately nine centuries later (on 
glottochronological evidence) and removed the westernmost remaining dialect 
as far as the Black Sea coast. This western dialect gave rise to the later 
Colchidian — or Zan, or Mingrelian-Laz — language, one of the languages of 
ancient Colchis. A 

The dialects which remained in the ancient Kartvelian homeland underlie 
Georgian. In historical times, speakers of Georgian spread to the west, to part 
of the Colchidian territory, splitting the Colchidian language into two dialects 
and setting up the development of Mingrelian and Laz (Chan) into independent 
languages. They also spread to the north and northeast, displacing languages of 
the Northeast Caucasian type. 

These Kartvelian migrations triggered the breakup of Proto-Kartvelian and 
the expansion of its dialects beyond the original territory. 
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Nichols (1997:138) speculates that Pre-Kartvelian originated in Central Asia, near 
Pre-Indo-European, and that it spread westward along a southern route below the. 
Caspian Sea, eventually reaching its present location, where it stayed. 


13.5. URALIC-YUKAGHIR 


There is general agreement about the homeland of Uralic — Décsy (1990:9), for 
example, places the Uralic proto-language “in the Forest-Zone-Steppe-Border 
(mainly north of it) between the Volga Bend in Eastern Russia and the Ob River in 
Western Siberia” (see also Hajdi [1972:17—23] for a discussion of the Uralic 
homeland and [1975:30—40] for both Uralic and Finno-Ugrian; see also Collinder 
[1965:28—30] and Napolskikh [1995]). 

The date at which the unified Uralic parent language is thought to have been 
spoken is usually given as approximately 4,000 BCE, while bringing in Yukaghir 
pushes that date back another millennium or so and moves the homeland slightly to 
the east. Nichols (1997:140—141) also sees Pre-Uralic as having spread westward 
and northward from Central Asia, slightly just ahead of the westward movement of 
Pre-Indo-European. Pre-Uralic took a more northerly route, while Pre-Indo- 
European took a more southerly route directly across the steppes. 

A number of scholars have claimed that Indo-European and Uralic are more 
closely related to each other than either of them is to any other language or 
language family, while others have claimed that Uralic and Altaic are particularly 
close, even going so far as to set up a Ural-Altaic language family. The Ural-Altaic 
hypothesis is generally no longer supported by specialists in the field. The Indo- 
Uralic hypothesis, however, may indeed have some validity. I would very, very 
tentatively set up an Indo-Uralic subbranch within Eurasiatic, suggest that Indo- 
Uralic be located in Central Asia not far from the Aral Sea, and place the date of 
Indo-Uralic at around 7,000 BCE. This is definitely an area that requires additional 
research. We will close by citing Collinder’s (1965:29—30) tantalizing remarks on 
the possibility of a relationship between Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Uralic and 
the question of homelands: 


As we shall see later, Uralic and Indo-European seem to have several words in 
common. If these words were borrowed from Common Indo-European, the 
speakers of Common Uralic must have been the neighbors of the speakers of 
Common Indo-European. If we account for them by assuming that Uralic and 
Indo-European are interrelated, we arrive at the conclusion that the Uralians 
and the Indo-Europeans once had a common Urheimat. Both alternatives imply 
that the Indo-Europeans lived to the north of the Black Sea, and the Uralians 
lived to the north of them. 


There is evidence of both continuous contact after they had become independent 
language families — they were indeed neighbors — and earlier genetic relationship 
between Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Uralic. Cf. Anthony 2007:93—97. 
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Proto-Dravidian may be dated at approximately 5,000 BCE — Zvelebil (1970:18), 
for instance, notes that by 4,000 BCE, Dravidian had already started to break up 
into different dialect groups, Brahui being the first group to split off from the main 
speech community (note: the dates proposed by Pejros—Shnirelman [1988] are far 
too shallow [for example, they place Proto-Elamo-Dravidian at the 5th—4th 
millennia BCE], considering that Elamite is already attested as a separate language 
in written records [so-called “Proto-Elamite” — assumed to be Elamite but as yet 
undeciphered] as early as the Jemdet Nasr period, that is, around 3,000 BCE [cf. 
Reiner 1969:56], though it is not until considerably later, after the adoption of 
cuneiform by the Elamites, that abundant records begin to appear [the earliest 
document in cuneiform is the so-called “Treaty of Naram-Sin”, which is dated at 
just before 2,200 BCE]). At the present time, the overwhelming majority of 
Dravidian languages are located in the southern half of the Indian subcontinent and 
in the northern part of Sri Lanka, though a few outliers are found to the northwest 
and northeast of the main body of Dravidian languages — Brahui, for instance, is 
spoken in the Qalat, Hairpur, and Hyderabad districts of Pakistan (plus a smaller 
number of speakers in Iran and southern Afghanistan), while Kurux is spoken in the 
districts of Bihar, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh, and Malto near the borders of Bihar 
and West Bengal (cf. Zvelebil 1970:15—18; Ruhlen 1987:136—137). We may note 
in passing that the inscriptions of the Indus Valley (Harappan) Civilization may 
have been written in an early Dravidian language (cf. Fairservis 1992:14—23 and 
Parpola 1994; but see also Zide—Zvelebil [eds.] 1976 for a critical assessment of 
earlier Soviet attempts to decipher the Indus Valley script). 

David McAlpin (1981) has presented convincing evidence for a genetic 
relationship between Elamite and Dravidian, and the majority of scholars now 
accept this view (though there are still some holdouts!). I would suggest a date of 
8,000 BCE for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, though a bit later (say, 7,000 BCE) is also 
possible. Elamite, which is now extinct, was located primarily in southwestern Iran, 
in the vicinity of the Zagros mountains as well as the adjacent plains of Khuzistan 
and to the south along the coast of the Persian Gulf. There is good reason to believe 
that Elamite once occupied nearly all of the Iranian plateau. 

Pejros—Shnirelman (1988) accept the Elamo-Dravidian hypothesis. They 
argue for a “western origin” of the Dravidian languages “somewhere in the Middle 
East”, After the disintegration of Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, “the Dravidian languages 
could begin to spread eastwards to South Asia”. Though, as noted above, their 
dating is questionable, the scenario they propose for the spread of Dravidian 
languages into India is plausible. Thus, the Elamo-Dravidian homeland may be 
placed roughly in western and central modern-day Iran at about 8,000 BCE. Elamo- 
Dravidian gradually spread eastward covering all of the Iranian plateau and 
extending into modern-day Pakistan and northwestern India. There was then an 
east-west split, with Proto-Elamite developing in the western area and Proto- 
Dravidian developing in the eastern area. Thus, the Dravidian homeland may be 
placed in Pakistan and northwestern India and dated at about 5,000 BCE, from 
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which Dravidian languages spread southward into India proper. The invasion of 
Indo-Aryans (occurring in several phases during the period of about 1,700—1,400 
BCE [cf. Burrow 1973:30—34}) drove the Dravidians further south and severed the 
geographical links between Brahui, Kurux, and Malto and the main body of 
Dravidian languages. Similar views are expressed by Cavalli-Sforza et al. 
1994:221—222. But, cf. Krishnamurti (2003:2—S) for a critical assessment of 
these views. 

Pejros—Shnirelman (1988) correlate the movement of the Dravidian languages 
into India with archeological evidence of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic. After 
surveying faunal and floral terminology in Central-Southern Dravidian languages, 
they discuss agricultural and stock-raising terminology. This combined evidence 
confirms a high level of agriculture in West-Central India by about 2,000 BCE. 
They associate this area and culture with the homeland of Central-Southern 
Dravidian. This is the region from which Central-Southern Dravidian languages 
spread eastward and southward. They also note that the archeological evidence as 
well as linguistic reconstructions indicate that arable farming was widespread in the 
‘western South Asian regions already by the late third millennium BCE and that both 
the “Harappans and the Chalcolithic inhabitants of Central India and Maharashtra 
kept goats, sheep, humped cattle, buffaloes, pigs, and dogs”. 

Neolithic settlements in Iran (Tepe Ganj Dareh, for example) have been dated 
to before 7,000 BCE. The dwellings from this period were constructed of sun-dried 
oud bricks, and the inhabitants herded goats and produced lightly-fired pottery. In 
the 5th and 4th millennia BCE, the settlements had grown to large towns — Susa 
had already been established (Susa was the capital of Elam). At that time, the 
western part of Iran was under the influence of the Ubaid and Uruk cultures of 
Mesopotamia. Though it is probably safe to say that an early form of Elamite was 
the language of western and southern Iran (and most likely well to the east) by this 
time, Caucasian languages were spoken in the northwestern part of Iran on into 
modern-day Turkey (as evidenced by the later Hurrian and Urartian). By the 3rd 
millennium BCE, there were several Bronze Age cultures in Iran. In the west and 
south, the Elamite kingdom had been established — it lasted until it was destroyed 
by the Assyrians in 640 BCE. As noted above, the earliest “Proto-Elamite” 
inscriptions date to this period. To the north of Elam, in what is currently central 
and western Iran, the Giyan culture was flourishing — it lasted nearly a thousand 
years, Another noteworthy cultural center (at sites such as Sharh-i Sokbte and Tepe 
Yahya) existed in southeastern Iran, not far from the Indus Valley (Harappan) 
Civilization. In the middle of the 2nd millennium BCE, Persian tribes began 
invading from the northeast, and, by 1,200 BCE, they had conquered nearly all of 
Tran. 

The India-Pakistan cultural area is enormous and has always been 
heterogeneous — even now, there is still tremendous variety. In the 3rd millennium 
BCE, Baluchistan and northwestern India were part of the vast Mesopotamian- 
Iranian-Indus Valley cultural complex. Copper-working agriculturalists were living 
in well-built villages. Trade routes were thriving. By 2,500 BCE, the Indus Valley 
(Harappan) Civilization was well-established — it extended over most of 
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Baluchistan, north well into Punjab, and south as far as the Gulf of Cambay. Indo- 
Aryan tribes began invading from the northwest at about 1,700 BCE. Given the 
geography, claims that the Indus Valley inscriptions were written in an early form 
of Dravidian are not impossible, though another possibility is that the language of 
the Indus Valley Civilization may have constituted an independent branch of this 
language family, related to but distinct from both Elamite and Dravidian (cf. 
Southworth 2006). References: Dani—Masson (eds.) 1992. For information about 
the Indus Valley (Harappan) Civilization, cf. McIntosh 2002 and Possehl 2002. 


13.7. ALTAIC 


At the present time, Altaic languages cover an enormous territory, beginning with 
Turkey in the west; stretching eastward across the Russian Federation and the 
republics of Central Asia in the middle and across nearly all of northern Siberia; 
encompassing all of Mongolia, parts of northern, northwestern (Xinjiang) and 
northeastern China (the area formerly called Manchuria [Manzigué], but now 
mostly divided into Héiléngjiang, Jilin, and Lidoning provinces along with part of 
the Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region [Néi Méngii Zizhiqii]); possibly even 
reaching down into the Korean peninsula; and ending far to the east in Japan. The 
spread of Turkic and Mongolian languages across vast stretches of Eurasia has 
occurred within the past two millennia — the first westward forays of Altaic tribes 
began with the Huns, going as far back as Roman times (Nichols [1997] gives a 
good overview of the spread of Turkic and Mongolian languages; see also Menges 
1968:16—S53). (Manchu-)Tungus languages were once more widely spoken but 
have lost considerable ground fairly recently. 

In the middle of the first millennium BCE, Turkic tribes were concentrated in 
the vicinity of modern-day Mongolia and just to the north (cf. Golden 1998:16— 
17), while Mongolian tribes were immediate neighbors to the east, south, and 
southeast, Tungus tribes were to the north and northeast. Indo-European languages 
covered most of Central Asia (Iranian) and parts of Xinjiang (Tocharian). To the 
extreme northeast were Chukchi-Kamchatkan peoples. Prior to their expansion 
westward, Altaic-speaking people had lived for millennia in the area delimited 
above in small pastoral nomadic tribes, apparently freely intermingling with one 
another. 

Menges (1968:56—57) specifies the original geographical distribution of the 
Altaic languages as follows (see also Golden 1998:16): 


Not discussing here the position of Korean, and not including it in the Altajic 
group of languages proper, this group originally comprised four large families: 

I. Hunnic, originally in the southwest and south of the Altajic area, 
although we know so little about it that we include it in Altajic mainly because 
it apparently survives in Volga-Bulgarian and present-day Tava’ [Chuvash]; 

IL. Turkic, originally in the northwest and west; 

II. Mongolian, in the center and southeast; and 

IV. Tungus, in the north and northeast. 
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Of all of these, Turkic represents the most recent evolutionary type, while 
Mongolian, though more archaic than Turkic, nevertheless shows a more 
recent type of development than does Tungus, which is the most archaic type 
of Altajic, and thus serves as an excellent “time-table” for relative evolutionary 
age in Altajic. 

For the times prior to the separation and differentiation from the 
primordial nucleus groups of Altajic, which were later to become the four 
Altajic divisions mentioned above, a habitat must be assumed which probably 
comprised all of the Central Asiatic steppes, so that the term “Altajic” 
languages is actually justified, since it designates that group of languages 
spoken around the Altaj Mountains, in a wider sense of the term, in this case 
on the steppes extending to the south around the Altaj... 


13.8. OTHERS 
13.8.1. CHUKCHI-KAMCHATKAN 


The Chukchi-Kamchatkan family includes the following languages: Chukchi, 
Koryak, Kerek, Alyutor, and Kamchadal (also called Itelmen or Itelmic). Koryak, 
Kerek, and Alyutor are extremely close as a group, and these, in turn, are close to 
Chukchi. Kamchadal, which is now on the verge of extinction, stands apart from the 
others. The Chukchi-Kamchatkan languages are found in the extreme northeast 
corner of Siberia in the Chukota and Kamchatka peninsulas. Though written 
languages were developed for Chukchi, Koryak, and Kamchadal in the 1930’s, only 
Chukchi is still being used in publications and education. 


13.8.2, GILYAK 


Gilyak (also called Nivkh) is usually considered to be a single language, but the two 
main dialects, namely, the Amur dialect, on the one hand, and the Sakhalin (or 
Eastern) dialect, on the other, are not mutually intelligible. Of the two, the Sakhalin 
dialect is the more archaic. The Gilyaks are found on the lower reaches of the Amur 
River and on Sakhalin Island. Though a written language was developed for the 
Amur dialect in the 1930’s, next to nothing has appeared in it. 


13.8.3. ESKIMO-ALEUT 


As the name implies, Eskimo-Aleut has two branches: Eskimo and Aleut. The Aleut 
dialects are mutually intelligible. However, this is not the case with the Eskimo 
dialects. Two main Eskimo dialect groups are distinguished, namely, Yupik and 
Inuit (also called Inupiaq). Yupik speakers are concentrated in southwestern 
Alaska, beginning at Norton Sound and extending southward along the western and 
southern coasts and inland. An extremely small enclave of Yupik speakers is found 
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in northeastern Siberia as well — the result of a fairly recent migration. Inuit 
speakers are found north of Norton Sound all the way to the northern coast of 
Alaska and extending eastward across all of the northernmost parts of Canada and 
on into Greenland. Aleut is spoken on the Aleutian Islands and the Commander 
Islands. 


13.9. NOSTRATIC 


Now that we have surveyed the homelands and/or present locations of the Nostratic 
daughter languages, we are in a position to try to determine the probable homeland 
of Nostratic itself. Before beginning, however, let us quote what Aaron 
Dolgopolsky, John C. Kerns, and Henrik Birnbaum have to say about Nostratic in 
general, about its structure, about its dating, and about its homeland — this will set 
the stage for what follows. 

First, Dolgopolsky (1994:2838): 


The [Nostratic] parent language had, most probably, an analytical 
grammatical structure with a strict word order (sentence-final predicate; 
object preceding the verb; nonpronominal attribute preceding the head; a 
special position for unstressed pronouns) and with grammatical meaning 
expressed by word order and auxiliary words (e.g., postpositions: *nu for 
genitive, *ma for marked accusative, and others). In the descendant languages 
this analytic grammar evolved towards a synthetic one. The phonological 
system (reconstructed by V. Illit-Svityé (1971—84) and A. Dolgopolsky 
(1989) in the framework of a Nostratic historical phonology) included a rich 
consonantism (with threefold opposition of voiced/voiceless/glottalized 
[ejective] stops and affricates, with three series of sibilants and affricates, 
with lateral obstruents, laryngeal, pharyngeal, and uvular consonants), and a 
vowel system of 7 vowels. The ancient Nostratic parent language seems to 
have existed in the Pre-neolithic period (up to ca. 15,000 or 12,000 BC) 
somewhere in southwest Asia. But most descendant proto-languages (e.g., 
Proto-Indo-European) existed during the neolithic period (with agriculture 
and husbandry, resulting in a demographic explosion, which can explain their 
spread throughout Eurasia and the northern half of Africa). 


In his 1998 book The Nostratic Macrofamily and Linguistic Palaeontology, 
Dolgopolsky applies the techniques of linguistic palaeontology to try to establish a 
possible date when Proto-Nostratic was spoken (somewhere between 15,000 to 
12,000 BCE), to locate its place of origin or “homeland” (in southwest Asia, that is 
to say, in the Near East in the vicinity of the Fertile Crescent), and to get a rough 
idea about the social organization and material culture of the speakers of the parent 
language (late Upper Palaeolithic ~ early Mesolithic). In this book, the focus of 
Dolgopolsky’s attention is exclusively on putative etyma pertaining to habitat, 
social organization, and material culture — Dolgopolsky is not concerned here with 
presenting all of the evidence he has gathered in support of the Nostratic 
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macrofamily. The full evidence will be presented by Dolgopolsky in his planned 
Nostratic dictionary. 

John C. Kerns (Bomhard—Kems 1994:153—156) is considerably more 
specific than the others, not only about the location of the homeland of Nostratic 
but also about the Pre-Neolithic environment existing at the time. Therefore, we 
will quote him at length: 


I believe that Nostratic languages did not exist except as a part of Dene- 
Caucasian until the waning of the Wiirm glaciation, some 15,000 years ago. At 
this time the glacial ice began a rapid retreat all along the Norther fringe of 
Eurasia. In Europe, the effect was particularly dramatic, where the ice had been 
piled to impressive heights with moisture received from the Atlantic. Huge 
lakes developed from the melt water, particularly in the lowlands of Southern 
Russia, and new rivers were eroded into being, to both feed and drain the lakes, 
and to drain the Northern slopes of Eurasia as they came into view. As the new 
lands emerged, sub-Arctic winds whipped up the dust of rocks, which had been 
ground by the movements of glacial ice, and carried it Southward into the 
newly emerging forests. Most of the dust was deposited in the valleys near 
rivers, forming the basis of the fertile loess soils that later proved so attractive 
to early Neolithic farmers with their techniques of slash and burn and their 
casual herding of domesticated animals. These people included the Chinese in 
Asia, and also the Indo-Europeans in the Balkans and later in Central Europe 
with the Linear Pottery expansion around 5000 BCE, and in the lands radiating 
Northward and Eastward from there. 

By 10,000 BCE, the Northern half of Eurasia and North America had been 
transformed. Formerly glacial and sub-Arctic lands were now temperate 
forests; only the Circumpolar fringe was still Arctic or sub-Arctic. The great 
herds of large Arctic mammals had been replaced by more solitary game, and 
fish abounded in the lakes and streams. People of (ultimately) Aurignacian 
ancestry adapted their equipment and techniques to take advantage of the new 
opportunities, The small-blade stone working of the Aurignacians and their 
successors was refined and elaborated to provide a varied array of new tools 
and weapons by setting these “microliths” in handles of wood or antler. Greater 
use was made of bows and arrows (with microlith tips), and dogs were used in 
the hunt and for food. Fishing industries were established in the rivers and 
lakes, and particularly in the Baltic, involving nets, boats and bait lines. 

As always in hunter-gatherer societies, mobility was at a premium. Canoes 
were used for water travel and snow shoes and sleds were developed for 
overland travel in winter. The conditions were favorable for the rapid spread of 
tribes and their new linguistic family over immense distances. This expansion, 
which is called Mesolithic, is indicated archaeologically by microliths found all 
along Northern Eurasia and Southward through the Caucasus into the Near 
East, where it later developed smoothly into the Neolithic with its 
domestication of cereals and of animals suitable for food and fibers. 

The Mesolithic culture is aptly named, for it provided a gradual though 
rapid transition between the Upper Paleolithic and the agricultural Neolithic. 
There was, in fact, a steady advance in man’s ability to control and exploit his 
environment. This point is brought out by Grahame Clark (1980). 
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The more I study the matter, the more I am convinced that the spread of 
the Nostratic speaking peoples was occasioned by the spread of the Mesolithic 
culture, for it occupied the right positions in time and space, and its 
characteristic features are compatible with the residual vocabulary of the 
Nostratic families — it was the last of the pre-agricultural eras in Eurasia. 

‘Was the culture unilingual? I believe it was, in origin, though by the time 
the culture had spread into the more extreme areas — North Africa and Eastern 
Eurasia and North America — it had broken up into a catenation of mutually 
unintelligible, though closely related, languages, some of which eventually 
became ancestral to new linguistic families, including those comprising the 
Northern Nostratic sub-phylum we observe today. One reason for assuming a 
unitary origin is that certain features of vocabulary and morphology are shared 
between Eskimo-Aleut and Indo-European that occur only vestigially in the 
intervening families. This includes the heteroclitic declension. It also includes a 
few items of shared vocabulary such as Eskimo (Yupik) alla ‘other’ and ingne 
‘fire’ (with a velar nasal in the first syllable). The paucity of such 
correspondences is analogous to the vestigial retention of radioactive atoms 
after the lapse of several half-lives. 

Here, ingne is particularly interesting. It reminds us of Latin ignis ‘fire’. 
The vowel in the first syllable is controversial since the corresponding vowels 
in the Lithuanian and Sanskrit words are respectively u- and a-, which cannot 
be reconciled with the Latin form or with each other by the accepted rules of 
phonological correspondence. This suggests that the ancestral word in 
Nostratic had the velar nasal in the first syllable, preserved in Yupik but 
perhaps lost sometime during the prehistory of Indo-European. Bomhard 
informs me that some Indo-Europeanists (cf. Emout—Meillet 1979:308) have 
suggested that the Latin form may come from an earlier *ygnis, with a syllabic 
nasal in the first syllable. 

I believe that the Mesolithic culture, with its Nostratic language, had its 
beginning in or near the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus, with a 
slightly later northern extension into Southern Russia in intimate association 
with woods and fresh water in lakes and rivers. From these positions, it had 
ready access to the lower Danube and the Balkans (Indo-European), to the 
Caucasus (Kartvelian), south of the Caucasus into Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Egypt, and the rest of North Africa (Sumerian and Afroasiatic), eastward into 
Central Siberia (Elamo-Dravidian), and northward and thence eastward along 
the Circumpolar fringe (Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, 
Gilyak, and Eskimo-Aleut). In the process of its expansion, it undoubtedly 
effected a linguistic conversion of many tribes of Dene-Caucasian or other 
origin; this accounts for the fact that non-Nostratic languages in Eurasia in 
historic times have been found mostly as relics in mountainous regions. 
Exceptions are Chinese and the now moribund or extinct Ket, which, together 
with Hattic and Hurtian, probably represent post-Nostratic reemergences of 
Dene-Caucasian speakers from their relict areas. 

The Nostratic dispersion probably began at least 15,000 years ago, giving 
ample time for a plethora of eccentric linguistic developments unrecorded in 
history. By historic times — i.e., as late as the nineteenth century in many 
instances — the primordial features have been much diluted and transformed. 
Only by viewing the entire macrofamily holistically can we gain some idea of 
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the features of the original Nostratic language; the importance of Indo- 
European in this is crucial in that it serves as an intermediate link, linguistically 
as well as geographically, between Kartvelian, Sumerian, and Afroasiatic on 
the one hand, and the Circumpolar group (Uralic-Yukaghir to Eskimo-Aleut) 
on the other. Besides, Indo-European seems to be fairly conservative in its 
syntactic system, its nominal declension, its pronouns, and its vocabulary in 
general. 

At last we return to the issue I raised at the beginning of this section: Why 
does Indo-European resemble Afroasiatic in phonology and vocabulary, but the 
Circumpolar group in syntax and morphology? If the foregoing scenario is 
correct, or nearly so, it suggests that the Nostratic dispersal began almost as 
soon as its unity was formed; this is the inevitable result of the peripatetic 
activities of hunter-gatherers in an expansive situation. If we assume that the 
speakers of pre-Indo-European remained in the neighborhood of the Caucasus * 
to a fairly late period (say 7500 BCE), with Afroasiatic already extending 
through Palestine into Egypt and eventually into the rest of North Africa, but 
with its Semitic branch still situated in Northern Mesopotamia high on the 
upper slopes of the Fertile Crescent, we would have an explanation for the 
similarity of vocabulary. That this proximity existed to a late period is 
suggested by shared words for field, bull, cow, sheep, and goat, animals which 
were then being domesticated in the Fertile Crescent. In addition, shared words 
for star and seven suggest a common veneration for that number and perhaps a 
shared ideology. This is speculative, of course, but if it is true it suggests an 
association that was social as well as geographical. 

Meanwhile, the Circumpolar families were developing in a situation that 
was geographically and environmentally separate. Here, the Mesolithic way of 
life has been maintained continuously to recent times; any impulses toward 
agriculture have been late, and except for the Finno-Ugrians, they all have been 
received from non-Indo-European sources. The linguistic developments have 
been equally idiosyncratic. In all of these families the SOV word order and 
associated morphological principles of early Indo-European have been retained 
except where subjected to alien influences in more recent times, and they have 
been maintained with special purity in Altaic and Elamo-Dravidian, which may 
well have been of Siberian origin. In vocabulary, they show little in common 
with Indo-European or Afroasiatic except at a strictly pre-agricultural level. 

In Uralic-Yukaghir, the linguistic idiosyncrasy is particularly marked. 
While the syntax and a considerable part of the morphology are basically 
conservative, the latter has been extended to an astonishing degree in several 
languages. But the most striking peculiarity of this family is the remarkable 
simplification that has developed in its consonantal system (reminiscent of 
Tocharian in Indo-European), and in the paucity of the Nostratic vocabulary 
that it has retained. It suggests a long isolation along the North Siberian fringe 
in the neighborhood of tribes not yet converted to Nostratic speech, for these 
features are less prominent in the other families of this group. 

By the same token, it also suggests that the similarities shared by Uralic 
with Indo-European, or Eskimo-Aleut are very likely to have been features of 
the original Nostratic since borrowing among these groups is excluded by their 
mutual isolation until much more recent times. Although the similarities are 
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few as discernible at this late date, they are sufficiently striking that they are 
unlikely to have been due to independent developments. 


Finally, the following quote is what the well-known Slavicist Henrik Birnbaum has 
to say about the Nostratic Hypothesis in general and about the Nostratic homeland 
in particular (Birnbaum 1992:25): 


If, in conclusion, I were to indicate my own position with regard to the still 
highly controversial issue of Nostratic, I would have to say that I have no 
difficulty in accepting the notion of a Nostratic macrofamily of languages 
comprising at least the six language families envisioned by Illit-Svityt and 
Dolgopol'skij. However, my understanding of such a macrofamily — and 
similar considerations would presumably apply to other large-scale language 
groups elsewhere in the world — would not, and could not, be based 
exclusively on evidence of genetic relationship as defined above. Linguistic 
macrofamilies (such as the one we term Nostratic) must, I submit, be viewed as 
the tangible result of both genetic relationships resulting from divergence and 
structural adjustments reflecting convergent trends in linguistic evolution. 
Consequently, and in line with some of the views propounded by Baudouin de 
Courtenay, Polivanov, and Trubeckoj, I would consider it fairly realistic to 
hypothesize a once actually spoken Nostratic ancestral language. Presumably, 
this language was characterized by a degree of inner cohesion comparable to 
what, mutatis mutandis, we can assume to have been the case with, say, 
Common Baltic or, possibly, Anatolian in their chronological and substantive 
development from Proto-Indo-European. And perhaps, if the heartland of 
Proto-Nostratic, as just qualified, is indeed to be identified with an area 
encompassing Transcaucasia, eastern (and southern) Anatolia, as well as the 
upper reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates, it would not be too far-fetched to 
assume secondary Indo-European protohomes in territories closer to the Black 
Sea, namely in the Pontic Steppe region, in northern and western Anatolia, and 
in parts of the Balkan Peninsula. This would further provide at least a point of 
departure for a reasonable explanation for the early settlement of the Greeks in 
mainland Greece and the archipelagos of the Aegean; for the formation of a 
secondary — if not tertiary — Indo-European core area focused in the Baltic 
region; and possibly even for the yet largely opaque earliest moves of Celtic 
tribes throughout Western, Central, and Southeastern Europe. 


In my opinion, Kerns has hit the nail on the head (Bomhard—Kerns 1994:155): “I 
believe that the Mesolithic culture, with its Nostratic language, had its beginning in 
or near the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus”. Let us now reexamine the 
evidence from the Nostratic daughter languages and see how it leads to this 
conclusion. 

The Indo-European homeland was most likely to the north of and between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. However, Nichols has convincingly argued that Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European originated in Central Asia and later spread westward to the North 
Pontic/Steppe zone that was the geographical location where Proto-Indo-European 
proper developed, where it began to split up into different dialect groups, and from 
which its descendants spread into Europe, the Iranian plateau, and northern India. 
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Likewise, again as argued by Nichols, Pre-Proto-Uralic may be presumed to have 
originated in Central Asia and to have spread westward, following a more northerly 
route than Pre-Proto-Indo-European. Thus, it is likely that the Eurasiatic parent 
language was located in Central Asia and that it is to be dated roughly at about 
9,000 BCE. This would mean that the eastern Eurasiatic languages (Altaic, 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan, Gilyak, and Eskimo-Aleut) must have spread eastward from 
Central Asia (more specifically, the area traditionally called “Western Turkestan”) 
to their prehistoric homelands. Nichols has also speculated that Pre-Proto- 
Kartvelian may have originally been located in Central Asia, from which it spread 
westward along a southern route below the Caspian Sea to the Caucasus Mountains. 
The Elamo-Dravidian homeland may be placed roughly in western and central 
modern-day Iran and dated at about 8,000 BCE. Finally, following Militarév and 
Shnirelman, the Afrasian homeland may be placed in the Middle East in the Levant ~ 
and dated at about 10,000 BCE. Working backwards geographically and 
chronologically, we arrive at the only possible homeland for Proto-Nostratic, 
namely, “the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus”. 

Thus, the following scenario emerges: The unified Nostratic parent language 
may be dated to between 15,000 to 12,000 BCE, that is, at the end of the last Ice 
Age — it was located in the Fertile Crescent just south of the Caucasus (see Map 
4). Beginning around 12,000 BCE, Nostratic began to expand, and, by 10,000 BCE, 
several distinct dialect groups had appeared. The first to split off was Afrasian. One 
dialect group spread from the Fertile Crescent to the northeast, eventually reaching 
Central Asia sometime before 9,000 BCE — this was Eurasiatic. Another dialect 
group spread eastward into western and central Iran, where it developed into 
Blamo-Dravidian at about 8,000 BCE. If Nichols is correct in seeing Pre-Proto- 
Kartvelian as having migrated from Central Asia westward below the Caspian Sea 
to the Caucasus, this would seem to imply that Pre-Proto-Kartvelian had first 
migrated northeastward from the Fertile Crescent along with or as part of Pre-Proto- 
Eurasiatic, that it stopped somewhere along the way, and that it then returned to the 
Middle East. The early dispersal of the Nostratic languages is shown in Map S. 

Analysis of the linguistic evidence has enabled us to determine the most likely 
homeland of the Nostratic parent language, to establish a time-frame during which 
Proto-Nostratic might have been spoken, to date the disintegration of Proto- 
Nostratic, and to trace the early dispersal of the daughter languages. To round out 
the picture, let us now correlate the linguistic data with archeological data. During 
the last Ice Age (the so-called “Wiirm glaciation”), which reached its zenith about 
18,000 to 20,000 years ago, the whole of northern Eurasia was covered by huge 
sheets of ice, while treeless steppe tundra stretched all the way from the 
westernmost fringes of Europe eastward to well beyond the Ural Mountains. It was 
not until about 15,000 years ago that the ice sheets began to retreat in earnest. When 
the ice sheets began melting, sea levels rose dramatically, and major climatic 
changes took place — temperatures rose, rainfall became more abundant, all sorts 
of animals (gazelles, deer, cattle, wild sheep, wild goats, wild asses, wolves, 
jackals, and many smaller species) became plentiful, and vegetation flourished. 
Areas that had formerly been inhospitable to human habitation now became 
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inviting. Human population increased and spread outward in all directions, 
exploiting the opportunities created by the receding ice sheets. New technologies 
came into being — toward the end of the last Ice Age, bunter-gatherers had 
inhabited the Middle East, living either in caves or temporary campsites. As the Ice 
Age began coming to an end, more permanent settlements started to appear, and 
there was a gradual transition from an economy based on hunting and gathering to 
one based on cultivation and stock breeding. This was the setting in which Nostratic 
arose. Nostratic was indeed at the right place and at the right time. The 
disintegration of the Nostratic parent language coincided with the dramatic changes 
in environment described above, and Nostratic-speaking people took full advantage 
of the new opportunities, 

Roaf (1990:18) has an interesting map showing the spread of agriculture in the 
ancient Middle East and beyond (see Map 6; see also Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:257 
and Guilaine [ed.] 1989:118). It is striking how closely this map matches the early 
dispersal of Nostratic languages as shown in our Map 4, though the time-frames are 
different — the language spread seems to have preceded the spread of agriculture 
by about three millennia, at least in Central Asia, It is tempting to speculate that the 
spread of agriculture may have been facilitated by the cultural contacts that seem to 
have been maintained among the speakers of the early Nostratic daughter languages 
(for more discussion, see the following section on Eurasiatic). There is, however, 
one very important exception, namely, the spread of agriculture into and throughout 
Europe, which could not have been in any way connected with the early dispersal of 
the Nostratic daughter languages, since Nostratic languages do not appear in 
Europe until a much later date. In what follows, I would like to offer a proposal to 
account for this. 

Nostratic-speaking people were not the only population group in the Middle 
East at the time that the dramatic changes described above were taking place. To the 
north of the Fertile Crescent, in Anatolia and the Caucasus, there were non- 
Nostratic-speaking people (as evidenced by the later Hattic, Hurrian-Urartian, and, 
perhaps, Gutian [so Diakonoff 1990:63] in Anatolia), and these people were also 
active participants in the “Neolithic Revolution” and the resulting development and 
spread of agriculture and stock breeding. I suggest that these were the people 
responsible for the spread of agriculture into Europe, not early Nostratic-speaking 
people and definitely not Indo-Europeans as suggested by Renfrew. I further 
suggest that it was the migration of these ancient non-Nostratic-speaking 
agriculturalists into the Balkans that gave rise to the civilization of “Old Europe” 
(on Old Europe, see Paliga 1989). Thus, we can plot two distinct migrations into 
Europe: the earliest, which crossed from Anatolia into the Balkans and then spread 
northward into Europe, began about 10,000 years ago. I am proposing that this 
migration was by non-Nostratic-speaking agriculturalists. The second, which came 
from the Russian steppes and spread westward into Europe, began about 6,000 
years ago. This migration was by Indo-European-speaking horsemen. As a result of 
this migration, Indo-European languages gradually replaced all of the earlier 
languages of Europe except for Basque. 
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In the preceding section, I stated that the Nostratic dialect group which developed 
into Proto-Eurasiatic spread from the Fertile Crescent to the northeast, eventually 
reaching Central Asia sometime before 9,000 BCE. At the time of their arrival in 
Central Asia, the climate of the area was too dry to support primitive agriculture — 
it was not until the eighth millennium BCE that climatic conditions significantly 
improved. Therefore, we would expect to find no traces of agriculture in this region 
before this date, and indeed there are none. Nonetheless, there is evidence for early 
trade and cross-cultural contacts between northeastern Iran, Central Asia, and the 
Fertile Crescent dating as far back as Mesolithic times (cf. Sarianidi 1992:112—~ 
113). Moreover, in northeastern Iran, on the southeastern shores of the Caspian Sea, 
there is evidence that wild goats and sheep were hunted as early as the twelfth and 
eleventh millennia BCE, and these were among the first animals to be domesticated. 
The earliest known Neolithic remains in northeastern Iran go back to about the 
seventh millennium BCE. By the sixth millennium BCE, Neolithic culture bad 
spread northward into Central Asia — the Neolithic settlement pattems and 
technology (pottery, agriculture, stock breeding, etc.) appearing in this area were 
clearly imported from the Middle East (cf. Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1994:198). On the 
basis of this information, we may surmise that the earliest Nostratic-speaking 
people to appear in Central Asia were Mesolithic hunter-gatherer, not 
agriculturalists, though agriculture and stock breeding slowly followed. Even after 
the introduction of agriculture, there is evidence of different cultural traditions co- 
existing in the region, as noted by Sarianidi (1992:126): 


The culture of Neolithic agricultures and of cattle-breeders of Iran, 
Afghanistan and Soviet Central Asia shows that a transition to the forms of 
economy, usually termed the ‘Neolithic Revolution’, took place here almost 
simultaneously with similar developments in western Asia. A new way of life 
is clearly represented here by comfortable houses with accurate trimming of 
interiors, bright ceramics and wide use of ornaments. This qualitative leap in 
social development prepared the necessary base for the creation of ancient 
civilizations. At the same time inequalities in the course of historical 
development become clear: the ancient tribes of Jran and southern 
Turkmenistan passed to the new forms of economy, while in other areas of 
Soviet Central Asia and northern Afghanistan the transition was delayed. 
Tribes of hunters, fishers and food-gatherers, maintaining many archaic 
features in their culture, were contemporary with sedentary communities in 
oases. The lines of cultural links that emerged during the Palaeolithic epoch not 
only keep their importance but also become stronger — a fact which played an 
important role in the diffusion of cultivating cereals and of cattle-breeding. 
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Map 1: The Indo-European Homeland 


The shaded area shows the homeland of Indo-European-speaking people at about 
5,000—4,500 BCE (cf. Anthony 2007:84, figure 5.1 [for the period between about 
3,500—3,000 BCE]; Mallory—Adams 1997:299 [Homeland IX — the “Kurgan 
solution,” which places the Indo-European homeland in the Pontic-Caspian 
steppelands around 4,500—2,500 BCE]; Villar 1991b:15). Anthony (2007:458), 
basing his views on the cumulative archeological evidence, including the most 
recent discoveries, concludes: 


Linguistic and archaeological discoveries now converge on the probability that 
Proto-Indo-European was spoken in the Pontic-Caspian steppes between 4500 
and 2500 BCE, and alternative possibilities are increasingly difficult to square 
with the new evidence. 
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Map 2: The Dispersal of the Indo-European Languages 


This map shows the approximate area to which Indo-European languages had 
spread by the first century BCE (cf. Mallory 1998:179; Villar 1991b:17). 
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Map 3: The Distribution of the Afrasian Languages at about 500 BCE 


This map shows the approximate distribution of the Afrasian languages at about 
500 BCE — it is adapted from the map facing page 1 in D. Cohen (ed.) 1998. 
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Map 4: The Nostratic Homeland 


This map shows the approximate location of the Nostratic homeland at about 
15,000 BCE. 
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Map 5a: The Early Dispersal of the Nostratic Languages 


This map shows the approximate areas to which Nostratic languages had spread by 
about 8,000 BCE. 
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Map 5b: The Dispersal of the Nostratic Languages at about 5,000 BCE 


Uralle 


Indo-European 
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Map 6a: The Spread of Agriculture to 8,000 BCE 
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Map 6b: The Spread of Agriculture to 7,000 BCE 
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Map 6c: The Spread of Agriculture to 6,000 BCE 
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Map 6d: The Spread of Agriculture to 5,000 BCE 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
THE ORIGIN OF ETRUSCAN 


14.1, INTRODUCTION 


In spite of several heroic efforts, Etruscan has never been convincingly shown to be 
related to any known language or language family, except the poorly-attested 
Lemnian (spoken on the island of Lemnos) and Raetic (spoken in northeastern Italy 
in present-day Tyrol) (cf. Rix 1998b; Sverdrup 2002). This applies as well to recent 
attempts by Russian scholars to establish a connection between Etruscan and 
Northeast Caucasian (cf. Orél—Starostin 1990). And yet, there are some important 
clues as to the origin of Etruscan, and these need to be looked at in a new 
perspective. But, first, a few introductory comments need to be made. 

Etruscan was spoken in central Italy, with the largest concentration of speakers 
being in the region now known as Tuscany. It is now generally accepted that 
Etruscan was an indigenous language of Italy and not a recent importation. The first 
written documents date from the 7th century BCE, while the latest date from the 
first century CE, which is probably not far beyond the time that Etruscan became 
extinct. Etruscan was usually written from right to left in an alphabet based mostly 
on Western Greek models (cf. Rix 2004:945). Though approximately 13,000 
Etruscan inscriptions have been found, the overwhelming majority of them are 
extremely brief and consist mainly of formulaic inscriptions written on tombs and 
sarcophagi. 


14,2. ETRUSCAN PHONOLOGY 


The phonological system was simple: There were only four vowels, namely, a, e, i, 
u, and the consonant system distinguished a relatively small number of phonemes 
and lacked a voicing contrast in stops (9, ®, x were voiceless aspirates; z was a 
voiceless dental affricate). 


Stops and affricates: Pp t ck 
oP) oer) xk) 
z(@ts) 
Fricatives: ¥ s § (= 3?) h 


Nasals and liquids: m n 1 iF 
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Around 500 BCE, Etruscan developed a strong stress accent on the first syllable of 
words, The result was that the vowels of non-initial, that is, non-stressed, syllables 
were gradually weakened and eventually lost. This led to an increase in the number 
of consonant clusters: cf., for example, furuce ‘gave’ > turce. 


14.3. NOTES ON ETRUSCAN MORPHOLOGY 


Unfortunately, the Etruscan inscriptions present an incomplete picture of Etruscan 
morphology. Nouns were divided into several declensions and distinguished the 
following cases (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:83; Cristofani 1991:54—62; Rix 
2004:951—953): 


Case Endings 
Nominative @ 

Accusative -O,-n 

Genitive -(V)s, -(a)l 
Dative -8(i), -ale, -ane, -i 
Locative ~6i, -ti 


Sample declension: clan ‘son’: 


Singular Plural 
Nominative or accusative: clan clenar 
Genitive: clans 
Dative: clengi clenarasi 
, cliniiaras 
Locative: *cleni 


There was also an archaic genitive ending -n (-an, -un), while a genitive ending - 
(a)l was frequently found on nouns ending in a velar or dental. Plural was usually 
indicated by adding the suffixes -ar, -er, -ur: cf. (singular) clan ‘son’, (plural) 
clenar ‘sons’. Gender is clearly indicated in personal names: masculine names end 
in a consonant or -e, feminine in -a or -i: 


Masculine Feminine 
aule aula, aulia 
vel vela, velia 
sere sethra 
arn® arnGi 


lar® lar6i 
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A special form was used to indicate the patronymic. The general scheme was as 
follows: 


Nominative Genitive Patronymic 
lar8 lar@al TarOalisa 
arn arn@al arn@alisa 
laris larisal larisalisa 


We can venture a guess that the original meaning of -a/ was ‘belonging to’, so that 
larOal would have originally meant ‘belonging to Larth’. The patronymic can be 
seen as a hypercharacterized (“double genitive”) form in which the genitive ending 
-isa was added to the ending -al. The ending -/a could be added again to the 
patronymic to indicate the grandfather: cf. Jar@alisla in the phrase arn@ velimna 
aules clan lar@alisla, where Larth is the father of Aule and, therefore, the 
grandfather of Arnth. Interestingly, in this example, aules contains the genitive 
ending -s. Thus, we can render this loosely as ‘Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, 
belonging to Larth’ or, in better English, ‘Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, whose father 
was Larth’. 

The cardinal numbers ‘one’ through ‘nine’ were most likely as follows (cf. 
Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:94—98; Cristofani 1991:76—79; Iatsemirsky no date, p. 
1; Rix 2004:961): 


tu(n), Ou(n) 


CHOIDUAWNH 
ee 
gs 
8 


Bonfante—Bonfante (2002:96) give ‘four’ as Sa and ‘six’ as hu6. However, this 
interpretation is questionable. As noted by BlaZek (1999b:211 and 235) and Briquel 
(1994:329), support for considering hu6 to be ‘four’ comes from its identification in 
the Pre-Greek name ‘Ytmvia for the city Tetrapolis (Tetpéod1c, composed of 
tétpa- ‘four’ and néAtc ‘city’) in Attica. Semg ‘seven’ is usually considered to be a 
Joan from Indo-European. The tens (other than za6rum ‘twenty’) are formed from 
the simple numbers by adding the element -aly-: cealy-, cialy- ‘thirty’; *hu@aly- 
‘forty’; muvaly- ‘fifty’; Sealy- ‘sixty’ (Lemnian fialyy-); Sempaly- ‘seventy’; 
cezpaly- ‘eighty’; *nurpaly- ‘ninety’. According to Iatsemirsky, the number ‘ten’ 
may have been haly, not Sar/zar, which he interprets as ‘twelve’ instead. 
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Adjectives formed a distinct morphological category in Etruscan. Three types 
of adjectives were distinguished: (1) adjectives of quality, (2) adjectives of 
possession or reference, and (3) adjectives expressing a collective idea. In general, 
adjectives were indeclinable. 

The following personal pronouns are known (cf. Rix 2004:955): 


First person: mi ‘T, (ace. sg.) mini ‘me’ 
Second person: *u ‘you’, (acc. sg.) un, (dat. sg.) une; (acc. pl.) unu 
Third person: 
Personal: an (ana, ane, anc, ancn, ananc) ‘be, she; this, that’ 
Inanimate: in (inc, ininc) ‘it? 


The following demonstrative, relative, and indefinite pronouns existed: 


Demonstrative: ca, ta (ita), cen, cn, eca (ica), ek, tn; itun (emphatic) 
‘this’ 

Relative: ipa, an ‘who, which; where’ 

Indefinite: ipe, ipa ‘whoever’ 


Verb morphology is even less completely understood. The past passive ending, for 
both first and second persons, was -xe, while the third person past active ending 
was -ce, as in turce ‘gave’. The second person imperative endings were -/, -0, -6i. 
There was an active past participle ending in -6as, while present participles were 
formed with an ending -an. 

The following conjunctions and adverbs may be noted: 


-c ‘and’ (this is most likely an Indo-European loan) 
-m (-um after consonants) ‘and’ 

sve ‘likewise’ 

ic, iy, iynac ‘how, as’ 

etnam ‘also; again’ 

ratum ‘according to ritual’ (Latin loan) 
Ouni ‘at first? 

(e)nae ‘then, after; how, as, because, since’ 
matam ‘before, earlier’ 

epi, pul ‘until’ 

Oui ‘now; bere’ 

une ‘and then’ (?) 

hin@in ‘from below’ 

ipa ‘where’ 

Oar ‘there, thither’ 

6, et ‘thus, in this way’ 
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Although only a relatively small portion of the Etruscan vocabulary is known (cf. 
Briquel 1994:328—329), even that small sample contains unmistakable Nostratic 
elements, including the personal pronouns mi ‘I’, and mini ‘me’, the demonstrative 
pronouns eca, ca ‘this’ and ita, ta ‘this’, and several lexical items such as, for 
example: 


Etruscan, Nostratic 
maé ‘honey, A. Proto-Indo-European *med/u ‘honey, mead’ (cf. 
honeyed wine’ Sanskrit madhu ‘sweet drink, anything sweet, honey’); 
F B. Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mete ‘honey’ (cf. Finnish mesi 
‘nectar, honey’); 


C. Proto-Dravidian *mattu ‘honey, nectar, toddy’ (cf. 
Tamil matfu ‘honey, toddy, fermented liquor, sweet 
juice, etc.’). 


Indo-European (cf. Gothic aba ‘man, husband’); 

Proto-Afrasian *?ab- father, forefather, ancestor’ (cf. 

Akkadian abu ‘father’; Tawlemmet abba ‘father’; 

Sidamo aabb-o ‘father’); 

C. Proto-Dravidian *appa- ‘father’ (cf. Tamil appan, appu 
‘father’); 

D. Proto-Altaic *aba ‘father’ (cf. Written Mongolian abu 

“father’). 


apa ‘father’ 


wp 


hanéin ‘in front A. Indo-European (cf. Hittite /anti ‘facing, frontally, 
of, before’ opposite, against’, /anza ‘in front’; Sanskrit dnti ‘in 
front of, before, near’; Latin ante ‘before’; Greek dvta 
‘over against, face to face’, dvtf ‘over against, 
opposite’); 
B. Afrasian (cf. Egyptian jnt ‘face, front part; in front of”). 


pi (also pul) ‘at, A. Indo-European (cf. Gothic bi ‘about, over; concerning, 
in, through’ according to’; Old English bi, bi, be ‘[of place] near, in, 
on, upon, with, along, at, to; [of time] in, about, by, 
before, while, during; for, because of, in consideration 
of, by, by means of, through, in conformity with’; 
Sanskrit [with prefix] a-bhi ‘to, towards’); 
B. Afrasian (cf. Proto-Semitic *ba ~ *bi ‘in, with, within, 
among’); 
C. Sumerian bi ‘with, together with, in addition to’. 
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Gar ‘there, thither’ A. Proto-Indo-European *shé-r, *¢6-r ‘there’ (cf. Sanskrit 
tdr-hi ‘there’; Gothic par ‘there’; Old High German thar 
‘then, there’; Old English bara, b@r ‘there’); 
B. Altaic (cf. Lamut / Even tar ‘yonder, the one yonder’). 


-m (-um) ‘and? A. Afrasian (cf, Semitic: Ugaritic °m (= amma ?) ‘with, to” 
(also °mn); Hebrew °im(m-) ‘with, together with’; Syriac 
fam ‘with’; Aramaic Sim(m-) ‘with’; Arabic ma?a ‘with, 
together with, accompanied by, in the company of”, 
ma?an ‘together, at the same time, simultaneously’; East 
Cushitic: Hadiyya -m ‘too, also’; Chadic: Hausa ma 
‘also, too, even’); 

B. Proto-Dravidian coordinating formant *-wm; 

C. Indo-European (cf. Gothic mip ‘with, among’; Old 
English mid, mip ‘together with, with, among’; Middle 
High German mite, mit ‘with, by, together’; Old 
Icelandic med ‘with, along with, together with’; Greek 
yieté ‘[with gen.] in the midst of, among; [with dat.] 
among, in the company of; [with acc.] into the middle 
of, coming among’); 

D. Chukchi comitative suffix -ma; 

E. Sumerian -m- conjunctive prefix and -m-da- third person 
singular comitative prefix inanimate. 


te- ‘to put, to A. Afrasian (cf. Proto-Semitic *day- [*wa-day-, *na-day-] 

place’ ‘to cast, to throw, to put, to place’ > Hebrew yadah ‘to 
throw, to cast’; Akkadian nadii (Old Akkadian nada@?um] 
‘to cast [down], to lay[down], to throw; [stative] to lie, to 
be situated’; Geez / Ethiopic wadaya ‘to put, to put in, to 
add, to put on [adornments], to put under, to place, to set, 
to throw, to cast’); 

B. Proto-European (*d*eyC- >) *dhé- ‘to set, to lay, to put, 
to place’ (cf. Sanskrit [reduplicated] dé-dhd-ti ‘to put, to 
place, to set, to lay [in or on]; to appoint, to establish, to 
constitute’; Greek [reduplicated] t{-On-{11 ‘to set, to put, 
to place’), 


There is also a pronoun 6i, whose meaning is unknown, but which resembles the 
Nostratic 2nd singular personal pronoun. That 6i may, in fact, have been a form of 
the 2nd singular personal pronoun finds support in the verbal 2nd person imperative 
endings -ti, -0, -0i (though it must be noted here that the 2nd person personal 
pronoun is attested in the Zagreb mummy wrappings as *w ‘you’). There is a 
widespread plural marker *-r in the Nostratic daughter languages — it shows up, 
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for example, in the Proto-Dravidian plural marker *-(V)r used with nouns of the 
personal class and pronouns. In Manchu, there is a plural in -ri, which is used with 
certain kinship terms. Moreover, Benzing reconstructs a Proto-Tungus *-ri as the 
plural marker of reflexive pronouns. Within Kartvelian, Svan has a plural ending 
-dr, In Upper Bal, this is changed to -di, but in Lower Bal, -dr has mostly been 
generalized, The Chukchi first and second person plural personal pronouns mu-ri 
‘we? and fu-ri ‘you’, respectively, contain the plural marker -ri. Finally, a plural 
marker -r is also found in Omotic, within Afrasian: cf. the typical Zayse plural 
suffix -ir in, for example, $é05-ir ‘snakes’ (singular §d0¥ ‘snake’). These forms may 
be compared with the Etruscan plural suffixes -ar, -er, -ur. 

But, there is more. The declensional system is reminiscent of Indo-European, 
and verb morphology, though poorly known, also exhibits Indo-European 
characteristics. According to Georgiev (1981:232—233), there were five noun stem 
types in Etruscan: (A) stems ending in -a, with genitive singular in -as or -as; (B) 
stems ending in -i, with genitive singular in -is, -ias, or (rarely) -aias; (C) stems 
ending in -ai, with genitive singular in -ias or -aias; (D) stems ending in -u, with 
genitive singular in -vs; and (E) consonant stems, with genitive singular in -as or 
(later) -s. These correspond to similar stem types in Indo-European. Moreover, the 
genitive singular in -s is typically Indo-European. Etruscan also had an archaic 
genitive in -n (-an, -un), which corresponds to the Indo-European genitive plural in 
*.om (also with long vowel: *-dm, contracted from *-o-om). In demonstrative 
stems, the accusative ends in -, and this also has a correspondence with the Indo- 
European accusative singular ending *-om (note: the change of final -m to -n occurs 
in several Indo-European daughter languages). The locative in -ti, -0(i) has parallels 
in Anatolian (Hittite ablative singular -az, -aza [z = /ts/], instrumental singular -it; 
Luwian ablative-instrumental singular -ati; Palaic ablative-instrumental singular -af; 
Lycian ablative-instrumental singular -edi, -adi) and in other Nostratic languages, 
such as the Uralic ablative ending *-/a. The active past participle ending in -0as is 
reminiscent of the Proto-Indo-European suffix *-t"o-s found, for example, in 
Sanskrit in (past participle passive) sru-td-h ‘heard’ and in Greek in KAvt6c ‘heard 
of, famous, renowned, glorious’ (cf. Burrow 1973:370—371; Szemerényi 
1996:323—324), while the present participle ending in -an also has parallels in 
Indo-European. 

There are also several remarkable lexical parallels with Indo-European, a few 
examples being: 


Etruscan Indo-European 
-c ‘and’ Sanskrit -ca ‘and’; Latin -gue ‘and’ 
semg ‘seven’? Latin septem ‘seven’; Sanskrit saptd ‘seven’ 


tin ‘day, Jupiter’ Sanskrit dina-m ‘day’; Old Church Slavic dene ‘day’ 
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tiu, tiv-, tiur Same stem as in Sanskrit divasa-h ‘heaven, day’, divyd-h 

‘moon, month’ ‘divine, heavenly, celestial’; Latin diés ‘day’ 

neri ‘water’ Sanskrit narah ‘water’, Narmadé the name of a river 

Gam- ‘to build, Same stem as in Latin domus ‘house, home; dwelling abode’; 
»to found’ and Sanskrit déma-h ‘house, home’; Greek 5éu@ ‘to build, to 

tmia ‘place, construct’ 

sacred building” 

an (ana,ane,anc, Sanskrit demonstrative stem ana- ‘this’; Hittite demonstrative 

ananc) ‘he, she’ anni§ ‘that, yonder’; Lithuanian demonstrative ands ‘that one 

(over yonder)’ 


car-, cer- ‘tomake, Sanskrit kdrati ‘to do, to make, to perform, to accomplish, to 
to build’ cause, to effect, to prepare, to undertake, to work at, to build’ 
(cf. Pokorny 1959:641—642 *kver- ‘to make, to form’) 


While some of these may be borrowings (-c ‘and’ and semg ‘seven’, for example), 
others (an ‘this’, for instance) are native Etruscan words. The following is also a 
borrowing: nefis, nef&, nefis ‘grandson’ (< Latin nepos ‘grandson’). 


14.5. CONCLUSIONS 


These and other similarities are discussed in detail in articles by Adrados (1989a 
and 2005) and Woudhuizen (1991). Adrados draws the conclusion that Etruscan is 
an archaic Indo-European language and that it is particularly close to the languages 
of the Anatolian branch. Woudhuizen reaches a similar conclusion, as did Georgiev 
(1979) before them. In my opinion, Adrados and Woudhuizen have indeed shown 
that Etruscan is related in some way to Indo-European, but not as a daughter 
language — this differs from my previous position on this matter. The question then 
arises, if Etruscan is not an Indo-European daughter language, then what is the 
nature of its relationship to Indo-European and, further, to Nostratic? 

Until fairly recently, Etruscan was considered to be a language isolate, with no 
known relatives. However, this view is no longer tenable. As noted at the beginning 
of this chapter, Etruscan is now known to be related to Raetic and Lemnian (cf. Rix 
2004:944), Together, these three form the Tyrrhenian language family. Hence, 
when looking for possible relatives of Etruscan, we need to think in terms of 
Tyrrhenian as a whole rather than working with a single branch of this language 
family. Unfortunately, Proto-Tyrrhenian has not yet been reconstructed. Rix 
(2004:944) calls the parent language Proto-Tyrsenic and dates it to the last quarter 
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of the second millennium BCE. He further notes that the location of its homeland is 
disputed. 

The striking similarities between Tyrrhenian (only Etruscan has been compared 
to date, not reconstructed Proto-Tyrrhenian) and Indo-European presented in this 
chapter and by several other scholars are real, as are the similarities between 
Tyrrhenian and other Nostratic languages. These similarities point to genetic 
relationship. Thus, the following hypothesis may tentatively be proposed: The 
Tyrrhenian language family is a separate branch of Eurasiatic, closest to Indo- 
European. Eurasiatic, in turn, is a branch of the Nostratic macrofamily. Future 
research must be directed toward testing the validity of the conclusions reached in 
this section, especially in light of the growing body of literature on Nostratic. 

References: Briquel 1994; D’Aversa 1994; Larissa Bonfante 1990; Bonfante— 
Bonfante 1983 and 2002; Cristofani 1991; Georgiev 1979 and 1981:229—254 
(these works must be used with caution); Iatsemirsky no date; Perrotin 1999; Pfiffig 
1969; Rix 1998b and 2004; Sverdrup 2002. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


SUMERIAN AND NOSTRATIC 


15.1. INTRODUCTION 


Sumerian, which is now extinct, was spoken in southern Mesopotamia (modern-day 
Iraq), extending from Babylon in its northernmost limits to the tip of the Persian Gulf 
in the south (see map below). From the time of the earliest texts, several dialects can 
be distinguished, the most important of which was Emesal (eme-sal), most probably 
“women’s speech”, which Boisson (1992:434—435) argues was more conservative 
than the main dialect, Emegir (eme-gir,7). The earliest Sumerian inscriptions date from 
around 3,100 BCE, though the oldest intelligible texts date from about 2,600 BCE, 
and the language was probably still spoken as late as the 3rd century BCE. The 
Sumerian writing system was based exclusively on the cuneiform syllabary, which 
exhibits several marked stages of development over the course of Sumerian literary 
history. After about 1,900 BCE, Akkadian (a Semitic language) began to replace 
Sumerian in letters and administrative texts, though Sumerian continued to be used in 
cultic and literary texts. 


Map 7: The Location of Sumerian 
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Sumerian shares a number of interesting lexical parallels with the Nostratic 
languages (these are listed in several papers by Boisson and in Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:195—714), including some core vocabulary items such as pronominal stems, 
though there are important differences here as well. Thus, Sumerian may in some 
way be related to the Nostratic languages. In a number of privately-circulated 
papers, Claude Boisson has explored lexical parallels between Sumerian and 
Dravidian, while Anumugam Sathasivam (1965), in an unpublished manuscript, has 
tried to show that Sumerian is related to Dravidian. Though I formerly very 
tentatively accepted a modified version of Sathasivam’s (and Boisson’s) theories, 
placing Sumerian as a sister to Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, I am not entirely satisfied 
with this arrangement. True enough, Sumerian has an agglutinating morphological 
structure, as do Elamite and Dravidian, and the nominal case endings, for example, 
are, in reality, bound postpositions in both Sumerian and Elamo-Dravidian. 
However, Sumerian is sufficiently different from both Elamite and Dravidian to 
make me question that there was a special relationship between them. 


15.2. NOTES OF SUMERIAN MORPHOLOGY 


Before beginning, we should give a brief sketch of Sumerian grammatical structure, 
noting first and foremost that, even after more than a century of intensive study, 
there is still not widespread agreement among experts in the field on many 
fundamental questions of Sumerian grammar. Nevertheless, the overall structure’ is 
clear. Three word classes were distinguished: (A) nouns, (B) verbs, and (C) 
adjectives. Even though grammatical gender in the strictest sense did not exist, 
nouns fell into two classes, namely, animate and inanimate, which were only 
distinguished in the 3rd person actor verbal and possessive pronoun affixes and in 
the relative pronoun. Ten cases (genitive, absolutive, ergative, dative, locative, 
comitative, terminative, ablatiye-instrumental, and equative [in nouns] plus subject 
case [in pronouns only]) and two numbers (singular and plural) were distinguished. 
The plural was indicated by means of the suffix -ene, which was used only with 
animate nouns, or by reduplication. In later texts, the plural could also be indicated 
by the form hi-a, which was used with inanimate nouns and which was originally 
an independent word meaning ‘mixed, various, unspecified’, or by -me-e§, which 
was properly the enclitic copula with plural suffix. Sumerian differentiated between 
ergative and absolutive in nouns. In pronouns, however, the patterning was that of a 
nominative-accusative system (so Thomsen 1987:51, §42; Hayes 1997:28—30; and 
Michalowski 1992:96; Diakonoff, however, disputes this [personal communi- 
cation]). Sumerian verbs were formed by adding various prefixes and/or affixes 
directly to the verbal root, which was itself invariable. Verbal constructions fell into 
one of two categories, namely, finite forms or non-finite forms. Finite verbal stems 
distinguished three conjugational types: (A) the intransitive conjugation, (B) the 
transitive hamtu conjugation, and (C) the transitive mara conjugation. Intransitive 
forms were noted by means of pronominal suffixes, while transitive forms were 
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noted by means of either prefixes, suffixes, or both. Syntactically, the basic word 
order was SOV. 


15.3. SUMERIAN PHONOLOGY 


The Sumerian cuneiform syllabary distinguished the following sounds: 


Pp t k 
b d g 
s § h 
Zz 
m x 8h) 
r 
ay ty 
a e i u (0?) 


There may have been corresponding long vowels as well. There were no initial 
consonant clusters, while final consonants, especially ¢, d, k, g, m, n, and r, were 
often omitted in the writing (cf. Thomsen 1987:43), and this often makes it difficult 
to ascertain the form of the word. Internally, there was a tendency for consonants to 
assimilate. The traditional transliteration shows a voicing contrast in stops. There is 
a very strong probability, however, that the actual contrast was between voiceless 
aspirated versus voiceless unaspirated or simply between tense versus lax (cf. 
Boisson 1988b:215—19; Hayes 1997:12; Thomsen 1987:43): thus, traditional p, t, k 
= p't, th, kt respectively, while traditional b, d, g = p, t, k respectively. Traditional z 
may have been an affricate (cf. Boisson 1989b:221—26). Though the semivowels 
/y/ and /w/ were not directly represented in the writing system, there is indirect 
orthographic evidence of their existence. The vowels have also drawn the attention 
of several scholars, It is possible that Sumerian may have had more vowels than 
what are directly represented in the writing system — in particular, a strong case 
has been made for an o-quality vowel. Other proposals, however, are much more 
controversial and have not won wide support. Lastly, Boisson (1989b:212—214) 
considers Bauer's proposed d* (cf. Hayes 1997:12—13; Thomsen 1987:44) to be 
highly questionable. For a discussion of the problems involved in interpreting 
Sumerian phonetics and phonology, cf. Diakonoff 1992:125—129 and Hayes 
1997:7—15. 

The Sumerian root was generally monosyllabic: V, CV, VC, and, most often, 
CVC. There was no distinction between verbal roots and nominal roots — thus, for 
example, dig could mean either ‘good’ or ‘to be good’. 

In the Sumerian texts, certain non-standard forms of speech can be discerned. It 
is not entirely clear what this means — perhaps different dialects, perhaps not; 
perhaps so-called “refined speech”, perhaps not. These forms, which have been 
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encountered mostly in religious texts, were labeled “Emesal” by the scribes, while 
the standard forms were labeled “Emegir”. 


15.4. CLUES ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF SUMERIAN 


To illustrate the problems involved in trying to determine the origin of Sumerian, 
let us begin by looking at the differences between the case endings reconstructed 
for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian by McAlpin (1981:111) with those found in Sumerian 
(cf. Thomsen 1987:88—89): 


A. Proto-Elamo-Dravidian: 


em 


| Accusative | 


[Soe 
Putporive (Dative) ne 


[Geniives |_| 
[_ 1 Possessve [a 
[2-Adsominal [in| 
[3.ObliquerLecaive | Fo | 


B. Sumerian: 


Postpositions / “case endings” 


Case Animate Inanimate | Prefix Chain 
Genitive -ak ak 
Absolutive @ @ 
Ergative - 
Dative (“to, for” — animate only) 
Locative (“when”) 


Comitative (“with”) -da -da- 
Terminative (“to”) 88 | 88 -Bi- 
Ablative (‘‘from”)-Instrumental -ta -ta- and -ra- 
Locative-Terminative Bo -ni- 
Equative (“like, as”) gin, -giny 


The prefix chain cases require special explanation (I will quote from Thomsen 
1987:215 and 219 [for the dative, §431 below]): 
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§ 423. Some cases, the so-called dimensional cases, can be incorporated in the 
prefix chain of finite verbal forms. These cases are: dative, comitative, 
terminative, ablative, and locative. In principle the case elements have the same 
shape as the corresponding postpositions and only minor changes in writing 
and pronunciation occur. 

The rank of the case elements in the prefix chain is between the 
conjugation prefixes and the pronominal element serving as subject/object 
mark... 


§ 424. Terminology 


The case elements of the prefix chain are most often called ‘infixes’ or 
‘dimensional infixes’ by the sumerologists. However, since they do not act as 
infixes in the stem but merely as members of the chain of grammatical 
elements preceding a verbal root, ‘case elements’ or ‘case prefixes’ are used 
here as the most appropriate terms. 


§ 431. The dative is the only case prefix which has different prefixes for every 


person... 
lisg.  ma- </mu-a-/ lpl.  -me- 
28g. -ra- 2pl. 2 
3.sg.an. -na- </-n-a-/ 3.pl.  -ne- 


There are parallels, to be sure, but as many with other Nostratic languages as with 
Elamo-Dravidian. The Sumerian ablative-instrumental case ending (inanimate) -fa, 
(prefix chain) -/a- agrees with the Proto-Uralic ablative ending *-fa as well as with 
the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian oblique/locative ending *-/a. The Sumerian locative 
case ending (prefix chain) -ni- is similar to the Proto-Uralic locative case ending 
*-na, though the vowels are problematic, and to the Proto-Dravidian locative case 
ending *-in(/*-il 2). The Sumerian genitive case ending -ak is similar in form to the 
Proto-Dravidian dative case ending *-(k)ku and the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 
adessive/locative (dative) *-akke, but the difference in function is a problem. 
Moreover, the -na- and -ni- prefix chain case endings may be somehow related to 
the oblique-n formations described by John C. Kems (cf. Bomhard—Kers 
1994:173—179, §3.5.3.1). 

An extremely interesting parallel involves the Sumerian comitative element da 
(also -dé). As noted by Thomsen (1987:99): “The basic meaning of the comitative 
is ‘with’, ‘together with’, expressing accompaniment as well as mutual action.” A 
particle *da/*da, with the basic meaning ‘along with, together with, in addition to’, 
shows up all over Nostratic (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:275—276, no. 89). It 
appears in Kartvelian as a conjunction: Georgian da ‘and’, Mingrelian do ‘and’, 
Zan do ‘and’ < Proto-Kartvelian *da ‘and’, and probably as the adverbial case 
ending -ad/d found, for example, in Old Georgian (in Modern Georgian, the ending 
is -ad{a]). In Afrasian, it is found in Chadic: Hausa da ‘with; and; by, by means of; 
regarding, with respect to, in relation to; at, in, during; than’; Kulere tu; Bade da; 
Tera nda; Gidar di; Mokulu fi; Kanakuru da < Proto-Chadic *da ‘with, and’. 
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According to Diakonoff (1988:61), a comitative/dative in *-dV, *-Vd is to be 
reconstructed for Proto-Afrasian — it is attested in some Cushitic languages. In 
Burji, for example, it appears in the locative suffix -ddi, as in mind-ddi ‘in the 
house’. In Berber, it appears as a preposition. Elamite has da (tak) ‘also, too, as 
well, likewise; so, therefore, consequently, accordingly, hence; thereby, thereupon’. 
Particularly interesting is Altaic, where this particle functions as a locative suffix on 
the one hand, *-da, and as an independent particle on the other, *da ‘together with, 
and, also’: Common Mongolian dative-locative suffix *-da > Mongolian -da; Dagur 
-da; Khalkha -dp; Buriat -da; Kalmyk -dp (cf. Poppe 1955:195—199). In Manchu, 
the dative-locative particle is -de. In Turkic, it also appears as a locative suffix: 
Common Turkic *-da/*-dé (cf. Menges 1968:110). It may be preserved in Indo- 
European in the suffixed particle appearing, for example, in Sanskrit as -ha and 
-dhi: sa-hé ‘with’ (Vedic sa-dha), i-hd ‘here’ (Prakrit i-dha), ki-ha ‘where?’, d-dhi 
‘above, over, from, in’; in Avestan in ida ‘here’, kuda ‘where?’; and in Greek in the 
locative particle -61 in, for example, ofxo-61 ‘at home’, 76-61 ‘where?’. 

Now let us look briefly at verb morphology. McAlpin (1981:122—123) notes 
that the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian verbal conjugation “does not survive in Dravidian 
as a paradigm”. Therefore, we will give the verbal endings as they appear in Middle 
Elamite, using, once again, the verb hutta- ‘to make’ for illustration (cf. Reiner 
1969:76; Grillot-Susini 1987:33): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 hutta-h hutta-hu (<h +h) 
2 hutta-t hutta-ht (<h +t) 
3 hutta-¥ hhutta-h¥ (<h + §) 


McAlpin derives the Elamite 1st sg. ending -h from Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *-H, 
the 2nd sg. ending -f from *-ti, and the 3rd sg. ending -# from *-(V)§. The Proto- 
Blamo-Dravidian 2nd sg. ending *-fi survives in South Dravidian negative 
imperatives. 

The Sumerian finite verb employs various pronominal elements. These are 
described by Thomsen (1987:147, §287) as follows: 


The pronominal elements of the finite verbal form refer to the persons involved 
in the verbal action. There are two main series with different marks: the 
prefixes and the suffixes. A verbal form can have at most one prefix 
immediately before the verbal root and one suffix after the verbal root (or, if 
present, after /ed/), both referring to subject and/or object. The prefixes are 
identical with the pronominal elements which under some conditions occur 
together with case prefixes... 


Thomsen (1987:148—149, §290) lists the following pronominal prefixes (see also 
Hayes 1997:19 and 22—24): 
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Lsg. 

2.sg. 

3.sg. animate 
inanimate 

L.pl. 

2.pl. 

3.pl. 


The plural pronominal prefixes “are used as dative elements only..., and it is thus - 
more probable that they are case elements rather than pronominal elements” (cf. 
Thomsen 1987:148). 

The Sumerian pronominal prefixes are strongly reminiscent of the possessive 
suffixes/personal endings found in various Nostratic daughter languages — note, 
for example, the Proto-Uralic personal endings, which have been reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Hajdi 1972:40 and 43—45; Sinor 1988:725): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 * me *me (+ Plural) 
2 *te *-te (+ Plural) 
3 *se *-se (+ Plural) 


Even more interesting are the possessive suffixes reconstructed for Proto-Tungus 
(cf. Sinor 1988:725); 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *m *m + Plural) (exel.) 


2, *+ *4 
3 +n *+ 
Similar forms are found in Indo-European, Kartvelian, and Afrasian. The first 
person possessive suffixes/personal endings in *-m found in various Nostratic 
daughter languages are similar in both form and function to the Sumerian first 
person pronominal prefixes, 1st singular ma- (< /mu-a-/) and Ist plural -me-, while 
the Proto-Tungus third person singular possessive suffix in *-n (related forms are 
found in other Nostratic daughter languages) is similar to the Sumerian third person 
pronominal prefixes, 3rd singular -n-, -na- (</-n-a-/) and 3rd plural -ne-, -ene-. 
There are also two series of pronominal suffixes (cf. Thomsen 1987:152), the 
first of which (column A below) marks both the subject of intransitive verbs and the 
direct object of transitive verbs, the second of which (column B below) “is used in 
two-part. mari forms together with the prefix /-n-/ to denote the 3.pl. ergative 
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subject”. In actual fact, only the 3rd persons singular and plural are different (cf. 
Thomsen 1987:152). 


A | B 
Person Sg. Pl. | Sg. | Pl. 
1 -en -enden | -en -enden 
2 -en -enzen | -en -enzen 
3 @ -8 | 5 ~ene 


There is simply nothing here that resembles what is found in Elamo-Dravidian nor, 
for that matter, at least for the first and second persons singular and plural, in other 
Nostratic languages. The third person pronominal suffixes, however, do have 
parallels in various Nostratic daughter languages. For a discussion of the etymology 
of the pronominal stems, see below. 

The Sumerian personal pronoun stems are as follows (the Emesal forms are 
shown in parentheses; /8/ = /n/) (cf. Thomsen 1987:68; Boisson 1992:437): 


| lisg. 2.sg. 3.sg. 3.pl. 

Subject Bae Za.e ene e.ne.ne 

(me.e) (ze) 

Ba-a-ra za-a-ra ene-ra e.ne.ne-ra 
Dative Bé-a-ar Za-a-ar 

(ma-a-ra) 
Terminative | B4(-a/e)-8t | za(-a/e)-8& ene-8 ene.ne-88 
Comitative Ba(-a/e)-da | za(-a/e)-da | ene-da e.ne.ne-da 
Equative —_| BACa/e)-giny | za(-a/e)-gin, e.ne-giny e.ne.ne-gin, 


The possessive suffixes are (cf. Thomsen 1987:71): 


Singular jie Plural 
~Gulyo ‘my’ | -me ‘our’ 
2 ~zu ‘your” | “ZU.ne.ne, -ZU.e.ne.ne, 
~zu.ne ‘your’ 
[Siew -a.ni ‘his, her? | -a.ne.ne ‘their’ 
inanimate -bi ‘its? | ~bi also ‘their’, presumably 
collective 


Right away, we notice that the Emesal Ist singular forms (subject) me.e, (dative) 
ma-a-ra parallel the common Nostratic Ist person personal pronoun stem *mi/*me 
“J, me’ (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:661—662, no. 540; Illit-Svityé 1971— .Il:63— 
66, no. 299 *mi), while the 1st plural possessive suffix -me parallels the common 
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Nostratic inclusive 1st plural personal pronoun stem *ma-/*ma- ‘we, us’ (cf. Ilit- 
Svity 1971— .11:52—56, no. 289 *md; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:661—662, no. 
540). The 2nd person personal pronoun ze-, za-, -zu may also correspond to the 
Proto-Nostratic 2nd person personal pronoun stem *f/i-/*the- ‘you’ (cf. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:285—287, no. 102; Dolgopolsky 1984:87—89 *f/iiJ), assuming 
affricatization of the dental before front vowel (similar to what has happened in 
Mongolian): */4i-/*the- > *pi-/*e- > (*#i-/)*tSe- > ze- /tse-/, etc. (Sumerian <z> = 
/ts/ [cf. Boisson 1989:221—226 and 1992:436)). Finally, the 3rd person forms e.ne 
and a.ne are related to the demonstrative pronoun ne.en, ne(-e), which has a parallel 
in the Proto-Nostratic demonstrative stem *na-/*na-, *ni-/*ne-, *nu-/*no- (cf. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:688—689, no. 570). To account for the beginning vowels 
in e.ne and a.ne, Shevoroshkin (cited in Boisson 1992:443) has suggested that these 
appear “to be a compound of the demonstrative / personal pronoun of the 3rd. 
person **?i / **?d [..] plus the demonstrative base **n(a)”. I agree with 
Shevoroshkin’s suggestion. Though widespread in the Nostratic daughter 
languages, these stems are lacking in Dravidian (though see Dolgopolsky 1984 for a 
slightly different interpretation of the Dravidian material). Zvelebil (1977:40) 
reconstructs the following personal pronoun stems for Proto-Dravidian (see also 
Krishnamurti 2003:244—253): 


(incl.) *yam : *yam- ‘we’ 
(excl.) *naim : *nam- ‘we’ 


*nin : *nin- ‘you’ *nim : *nim- ‘you’ 
[ 3 | *tan: *tan- ‘he, she, it? | *1am : *tam- ‘they’ 


McAlpin (1981:112) begins his discussion of pronouns by making some very 
important observations regarding the relationship of the Elamite and Dravidian 
pronouns: 


530.0 The personal pronouns have long been an enigma in the relationship of 
Elamite to Dravidian. On the one hand, the second person pronouns provided 
the morphological detail first recognized as being cognate... On the other hand, 
one of them, the first person plural is still somewhat ambiguous as to its form 
in PED. For the others, it has been a long quest, fitting together the 
morphological pieces. The major breakthrough came with the realization that 
the Proto-Dravidian pronouns were not ultimately archaic, but rather a major 
innovation in late Pre-Dravidian. The nature of the innovation was the 
replacement of the nominative by oblique stems. Thus, Proto-Dravidian 
pronouns have little to say directly about the morphology of nominative bases 
in PED. However, the same forms, in a different usage, were preserved as 
personal possessive prefixes in kinship terminology. This was maintained as a 
system for a few kin terms in Old Tamil and sporadically in many other 
Dravidian languages. Thus, Dravidian does attest the PED system, but not 
directly in the paradigm. 
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McAlpin (1981:112—117) reconstructs the following personal pronoun stems for 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian: 


‘Singular Plural 

1 i! *noaNKo 
2 *ni *nim | 
3 resumptive *ta(n) | 
reflexive i | 


The Ist person singular is to be derived from Proto-Nostratic *?iya Ist person 
personal pronoun stem (postnominal possessive/preverbal agentive) found also in 
Afrasian (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:597—598, no. 470; Dolgopolsky 1984:72, 83, 
85—86, 96, and 99—100), while the 3rd person stem */a(n) is to be derived from 
the widespread Nostratic demonstrative stem *f'a-/*tia- ‘this’ (cf. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:287—289, no. 103), and the Proto-Dravidian Ist plural (exclusive) 
stem *ndm : *nam- ‘we’ is to be derived from the Proto-Nostratic Ist person 
personal pronoun stem *na-/*na- (cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:683—684, no. 564; 
Dolgopolsky 1984:90—91) — this stem may have a parallel in the Sumerian 1st 
person pronoun gd- /ya-/, but this is uncertain, 

Also worth noting are the Sumerian interrogative particles me-na-dm ‘when?’, 
me-a ‘where?’, and me-sé ‘to where?’, which parallel the Nostratic interrogative 
stem *mi-/*me-, found in Indo-European (marginally only — relic forms are found 
in Celtic, Tocharian, and Hittite), Kartvelian, Afrasian, Uralic, and Altaic (for 
details, cf. Bomhard—Kerns 1994:645—647, no. 524). 


15.5, CONCLUSIONS 


The evidence surveyed in this chapter indicates that Sumerian does not bear a 
special relationship to Elamo-Dravidian. Moreover, Sumerian does not bear a 
special relationship to any other Nostratic daughter language either. Rather, the 
evidence seems to indicate that Sumerian is not a Nostratic daughter language at all 
but that it is distantly related to Nostratic. However, there are also many problems 
that must still be solved regarding the exact nature of that relationship — we have 
only scratched the surface in this brief summary. 


PART TWO 


COMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY I: THE EVIDENCE 


16.1. INTRODUCTION 


One of the criticisms often leveled at the Nostratic Hypothesis is the relative dearth 
of morphological evidence presented by its proponents. Recently, this deficiency 
has begun to be filled. The late Joseph H. Greenberg has amassed a tremendous 
amount of morphological evidence in volume 1 of his recent book Indo-European 
and Its Closest Relatives. On the basis of the morphological evidence alone, I 
believe that Greenberg has successfully demonstrated that Eurasiatic is a valid 
linguistic taxon of and by itself. The morphological evidence that Greenberg has 
gathered for determining which languages may be related to Indo-European is the 
most complete to date and the most persuasive — it goes far beyond what Illit- 
Svityé was able to come up with, and it also surpasses what was presented in the 
chapter on morphology by John C. Kerns in our joint monograph The Nostratic 
Macrofamily. 

I have tried to demonstrate in this and other works that Greenberg’s Eurasiatic 
is a branch of Nostratic. If, as I have claimed, that is in fact the case, then there 
should be clear morphological parallels between Eurasiatic and the other branches 
of Nostratic, and indeed there are. This will be demonstrated here. 

In this chapter, I shall present the morphological evidence for Nostratic, 
incorporating what Greenberg gathered for Eurasiatic with data from the non- 
Eurasiatic branches of Nostratic, making use especially of the works of Vladislav 
M. Illit-Svityé and Aharon B. Dolgopolsky. I shall also include evidence found 
neither in Greenberg’s book nor in the works of Illié-Svity’ and Dolgopolsky. 
However, I shall not attempt a systematic reconstruction of Nostratic morphology 
here, but, rather, I shall merely present the evidence — a systematic reconstruction 
of Nostratic morphology will be attempted in the following chapter. Explanations 
are included where appropriate, and references are given to relevant sources. 


16.2. GENERAL COMMENT 


In volume | of his book Indo-European and Its Closest Relatives, Greenberg did 
not reconstruct the vowels for the Eurasiatic pronoun stems he identified. However, 
this shortcoming can be easily remedied since the evidence from the daughter 
languages (both Eurasiatic and non-Eurasiatic) is fairly straightforward here. Thus: 
§1. First-Person M: first person independent pronoun (active) *mi. §2. First-Person 
K: first person independent pronoun stem (stative) *ka. §3. First-Person N: first 
person independent pronoun stem *na. §4. Second-Person T: second person 
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independent pronoun stem */4i, §5. Second-Person S: second person independent 
pronoun stem *si. For §6, Second-Person N, on the other hand, the evidence in 
Eurasiatic makes it difficult to reconstruct the vowel — indeed, as Greenberg notes, 
the very existence of a second person pronoun *N in Proto-Eurasiatic is 
questionable. ‘Bringing in other Nostratic languages, however, allows us to 
reconstruct *ni. 


I. PRONOMINAL, ANAPHORIC, AND DEICTIC STEMS 


16.3. First person singular *mi (~ *me), first person plural (inclusive) *ma (~ *ma) 
(Greenberg: §1. First Person M; Illié-Svityé 1971— .IL:52—S6, no. 289, 
*mdi 1st person pl. inclusive personal pronoun, II:63—66, no. 299, *mi Ist 
person sg. personal pronoun; Dolgopolsky 1984:85 *mi ‘I, me, my’ and to 
appear, no. 1354, *mi ‘I’, no. 1354a, *mi 2a ‘we’; Nafiqoff 2003:40—41, 46 
*md (lst pl. inclusive], *mi [1st sg.], and 53—62) 


There actually appear to be two separate stems involved here: (a) *mi (~ *me) first 
singular personal pronoun ‘I, me’ and (b) *ma (~ *ma) first plural personal pronoun 
(inclusive) ‘we, us’. 


In Afrasian and Dravidian, first person singular *mi and first person plural 
(inclusive) *ma have been mostly lost. For an excellent overview of the personal 
pronouns in Afrasian, cf. Diakonoff 1988:70—79; for Elamo-Dravidian, cf. 
McAlpin 1981:112—117; and for Dravidian, cf. Krishnamurti 2003:244—253, 
Steever 1998a:21—23, and Zvelebil 1977:40—52. 


A. Afrasian: This stem appears only in Chadic as an independent pronoun: cf. 
Hausa (pl.) maa ‘we’, (indirect object pl.) mand ‘us, to us, for us’, (pl.) muw 
‘we, us, our’, (past tense subj. pl.) mun ‘we’, (continuous tense subj. pl.) 
munda ‘we’, (indirect object sg.) mini ‘me, to me, for me’; Kotoko mi ‘we, us’; 
Mandara ma ‘we, us’; Musgu (sg.) mu ‘I, me’, (pl.) mi ‘we, us’; Bole mu ‘we, 
us’, It also serves as the basis of the first singular verbal suffix in part of 
Highland East Cushitic: cf. the perfect endings in Hadiyya: -wmmo, Kambata: 
-oommi, and Sidamo: -ummo. In Burji and Darasa, on the other hand, the 
perfect suffixes are -anni and -enne respectively, which are based upon the first 
person stem *na discussed below. 

B. Dravidian: First plural suffix *-m in: (a) first person plural exclusive *ya-m- 
(obl. *ydé-m-), (b) first person plural inclusive *#a-m- (obl. *id-m(m)-) > (a) 
Tamil yam ‘we’; Kota a’m ‘we’; Kannada Gm ‘we’; Telugu ému ‘we’; Kolami 
am ‘we’; Naikri dm ‘we’; Parji Gm ‘we’; Gadba (Ollari) Gm ‘we’; Manda Gm 
‘we’; Kurux én ‘we’; Malto ém ‘we’; etc. (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:467— 
468, no. 5154); (b) Tamil nam ‘we’ (inclusive); Malayalam nam ‘we’ 
(inclusive); Kurux nam ‘we’ (inclusive); Malto ndm ‘we’ (inclusive); etc. (cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3647). It also occurs as the first plural suffix 
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in finite verbs: *-Vm > Tamil -mu, -mi first plural exclusive suffix, -amu first 
plural inclusive suffix; Kui -amu, -ami first plural exclusive suffix; Kuwi -amu, 
-omi first plural exclusive suffix; Kurux -m first plural exclusive suffix; Malto 
-im, -em, -om first plural exclusive suffix; Parji -am, -um, -om, -m first plural 
exclusive suffix; Kolami -wm, -am, -m first plural exclusive suffix, -am first 
plural inclusive suffix; etc. Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:246—248 and 308—312. 
Finally, it is found in the alternative forms of the first plural exclusive pronoun 
in: Telugu (nom. pl.) mému ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mamm-, ma- ‘us’; Gondi (dialectal) 
(nom. pl.) mamm-dt, ma-t, maém-at, mamm-ot, mamo-o, mar-at, mamm-a, ma- 
m ‘we’, (obl. pl.) mda- ‘us’; Konda (nom. pl.) map ‘we’, (obl. pl.) ma- ‘us’; Kui 
(nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. pl.) ma- ‘us’; Kuwi (nom. pl.) mamu ‘we’, (obl. 
pl.) ma- ‘us’; Pengo (obl. pl.) mayg-, ma- ‘us’. Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:247. 

. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *me-, *men- first person personal pronoun stem > 
Georgian me-, men-, mena- ‘I’; Mingrelian ma- ‘I’; Zan ma, man ‘I’; Svan mi- 
‘L, It occurs in Georgian m- first person singular verb prefix (objective 
conjugation) and is also found in Svan as the first person personal formant 
(objective) m- (cf. Tuite 1997:23). Cf. Klimov 1964:132 *me(n) and 1998:119 
*men ‘I’; Fabnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:223—224 *m- first person verb 
prefix, and 233—234 *me- ‘I’; Schmidt 1962:123 *me ‘I’. 

. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *me- used to form the oblique cases of 
the first person personal pronoun stem: Sanskrit (acc. sg.) mdm, md, (gen. sg.) 
mdma, me, (abl. sg.) mdt, (dat. sg.) mahya(m), (loc. sg.) mayi, (inst. sg.) maya; 
Greek (acc. sg.) ué (We), (gen. sg.) éueto (ev), (dat. sg.) uot (uot); Old Latin 
(acc.-abl. sg.) méd, (gen. sg.) mei, mis, (dat. sg.) mihi; Gothic (acc. sg.) mik, 
(gen. sg.) meina, (dat. sg.) mis; etc. Proto-Indo-European (a) *-mi first person 
singular non-thematic primary ending, (b) *-m first person singular non- 
thematic secondary ending: Sanskrit (1st sg. primary) -mi, (Ist sg. secondary) 
-m; Hittite (1st sg. primary) -mi, (1st sg. secondary) -n (< *-m); Greek (st sg. 
primary) -j1, (Ist sg. secondary) -v (< *-m); Old Latin (1st sg. primary and 
secondary) -m; etc. Proto-Indo-European *-me- combined with the plural 
markers *-s- and *-n- to indicate the first person plural in verbs (cf. Meillet 
1964:229—230): (primary) *-mesi, *-meni, (secondary) *-mes, *-men: Sanskrit 
(Ist pl. primary) -mas(i), (1st pl. secondary) -ma; Hittite (only after -v-) (Ist pl. 
primary) -meni, (Ist pl. secondary) -men; Greek (1st pl. primary and 
secondary) -ev/-yec; Old Latin (1st pl. primary and secondary) -mus; etc. 
According to Greenberg (2000:77—78), in Proto-Indo-European, this *-m was 
added to the nominative singular of the first person independent pronoun: *7e- 
g'd-m, *?e-k’6-m ‘I’: Sanskrit ahdm ‘I’; Greek &y&(v) ‘I’; etc. For details, cf. 
Brugmann 1904:407—413 and 588—596; Meillet 1964:227—235 and 332— 
335; Beekes 1995:207—209 and 232—235; Fortson 2004:126; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:254—260; Szemerényi 1996:211—218, 233235, and 327— 
331. 

. Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic *mV first person independent personal pronoun 
stem — (a) first person singular: Finnish mind/minu- ‘I’; Lapp / Saami 

mon/mi- ‘I’; Mordvin mon ‘I’; Cheremis / Mari mit, mdj(6) ‘I’; Votyak / 
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Udmurt mon ‘I’; Zyrian / Komi me (acc. mend) ‘I’; Ostyak / Xanty md, man- 
‘T’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets mari ‘I’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan mannay ‘T’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mod'i ‘I’; Selkup Samoyed man, mat ‘I’; Kamassian 
man ‘I’; (b) first person plural: Finnish me ‘we’; Lapp / Saami mi ‘we’; 
Mordvin min ‘we’; Cheremis / Mari md, me ‘we’; Votyak / Udmurt mi ‘we’; 
Zyrian / Komi mi ‘we’; Vogul / Mansi man ‘we’; Ostyak / Xanty méy ‘we’; 
Hungarian mi ‘we’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets maria? ‘we’; Tavgi Samoyed / 
Nganasan meey ‘we’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets mod'i? ‘we’; Selkup Samoyed 
mee, mii ‘we’; Kamassian mi? ‘we’. Proto-Uralic first person personal/ 
possessive suffix *-m(V): Finnish pala-m ‘I burn’; Lapp / Saami buola-m ‘I 
burn’; Mordvin vana-n ‘I see’; Cheremis / Mari wide-m ‘I lead’; Vogul / Mansi 
totegu-m ‘I bring’; Ostyak / Xanty tefa-m ‘I eat’; Hungarian esze-m ‘I eat’; 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets mada-m ‘I cut’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
mata?a-m ‘I cut’; Kamassian nereel'e-m ‘I become afraid’. The first person 
independent pronouns in Yukaghir are: (sg.) met ‘I’, (pl.) mit ‘we’. In 
Yukaghir, a suffix -m is found as a first person singular subject of the verb in 
its interrogative form. Cf. Collinder 1960:308—310, 1965:134—135, 141 
Common Uralic *mind ~ *myna ‘I’, and 1977:53, 54; Abondolo 1998a:24— 
25; Rédei 1986—1988:294 *m¥ ‘I’ and 294—295 *m¥ ‘we’; Décsy 1990:103 
*me ‘I’ and *me ‘we’. 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic *bi first person singular independent pronoun (if from *mi) 
‘T’ > (a) Proto-Tungus *bi ‘I’ > Manchu bi ‘I’; Evenki bi ‘I’; Lamut / Even bi 
‘T’; Negidal bi ‘I’; Ulch bi ‘I’; Orok bi ‘I’; Nanay / Gold mi (dialectal bi) ‘I’; 
Oroch bi ‘I’; Udihe bi ‘I’; Solon bi ‘I’; (b) Proto-Mongolian *bi ‘I’ > Written 
Mongolian bi ‘I’ (gen. minu); Dagur bi ‘I’ (gen. mini); Monguor bu ‘I’ (gen. 
muni); Ordos bi ‘I’ (gen. mini); Khalkha bi ‘I’ (gen. miniy); Buriat bi ‘I’ (gen. 
meni); Kalmyk bi ‘I’ (gen. miné); Moghol bi ‘I’ (gen. mini); (c) Proto-Turkic 
*be- ‘T’ > Old Turkic ben ~ men ‘I’; Karakhanide Turkic men ‘I’; Turkish ben 
‘?'; Gagauz ben ‘I’; Azerbaijani méin ‘I’; Turkmenian men ‘I’; Tatar min ‘I’; 
Bashkir min ‘I’; Karaim men ‘I’; Kazakh min ‘I’; Kirghiz men ‘I’; Noghay men 
‘P; Uzbek men ‘I’; Uighur man ‘I’; Yakut min ‘I; Chuvash e-ba ‘I’. Cf. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:341—342 *by ‘I’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:342) note: “An alternation *bi / *mi-ne- (sing.); *ba / *mju-n- (plur.) 
should be reconstructed”. In Turkic, *-m occurs as the first person singular 
personal marker of the subject in the verb and as possessive in the noun (cf. 
Dolgopolsky 1984:77). Similar suffixes are found in the Tungus languages — 
first person possessive suffixes: (sg.) *-m, (pl.) *-m plus plural marker 
(exclusive), with variation between m-, b-, and w- in the individual daughter 
languages (cf. Sinor 1988:726). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mur(i) ‘we’ > Chukchi 
mu-ri ‘we’, mury-in ‘our’; Kerek (pl.) majakku ‘we’, (dual) maaj ‘we two’; 
Koryak (dual) muji ‘we two’, (pl.) muju ‘we’, mucy-in ‘our’; Alyutor (pl.) 
muruwwi ‘we’, (dual) muriy- ‘we two’; Kamchadal / Itelmen muza?n ‘we’, 
mizvin ‘our’. Cf. Fortescue 2005:179. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan suffix *-m 
in the first person singular independent personal pronoun *ke-m ‘I’ > Chukchi 
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yam ‘I’ (in predication: -iyam ~ -eyam); Kerek umyu ‘I’; Koryak yammo ‘I’; 
Alyutor yamma ‘I’; Kamchadal / Itelmen kom(m)a ‘I’; kem(m)an ‘my’. Cf. 
Fortescue 2005:146—147. 

Gilyak / Nivkh: Gilyak (Amur) first person pronoun: (dual) me-gi, (pl.) me-r 
(inclusive) (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:25—26). 

Eskimo-Aleut: Eskimo: perhaps preserved in Sirenik maya ‘I’, In Aleut, *-m(V) 
is found in the affixed first person plural forms: (Central) -mas, (Eastern and 
Western) -man. 

Etruscan: Etruscan mi ‘I’, mini ‘me.’ Cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:91. 


Sumerian: (Emesal) ma(-e), me-a, me-e ‘I’. According to earlier theories, the first 
plural pronominal suffix was -me-. But Thomsen (1987:148) points out that -me- is 
used as a dative element only, in the meaning ‘for us’. She considers -me- to be a 
case element rather than a pronominal element. However, both its form and 
meaning indicate that -me- should be included here. The first plural possessive 
suffix is -me ‘our’. 


16.4, First person *kia (~ *kla) (Greenberg: §2. First-Person K; Dolgopolsky 


1984:69—71) 


A. Aftasian: Diakonoff (1988:72—73) lists independent personal pronouns of the 


direct case in a table. For Proto-Semitic, he reconstructs first person singular 
*2an-Gku, *?an-G, and *?an-i, that is, a stem *?an- followed by three suffixal 
elements, the first of which, *-Gku, appears to contain a double suffix, that is, 
the *-@ found in the second form further extended by *-ku (cf. Moscati 
1964:103—104, where the Proto-Semitic form is reconstructed as *?and[ku]). 
*-ku is a widespread marker of the first person singular in the stative (cf. the 
table in Diakonoff 1988:92—93). However, note that Dolgopolsky (1984:70) 
does not analyze *-aku as a compound suffix. In the same article, it may be 
noted, Dolgopolsky reconstructs a Proto-Nostratic *HVkE, which he describes 
as either a “non-pronominal word liable to replace the independent pronoun” or 
as a “nomen regens following an appositional nomen”. This *-ku also appears 
in the Egyptian first person singular pronoun in-k and the Tashelhit (Berber) 
first person singular pronoun mki in the table given by Diakonoff. It is this *-ku 
that I would compare with the forms under discussion here. This appears to be 
a more plausible explanation, by the way, than that offered by Barth (1913:4), 
where *?anaku, -ki is analyzed as *2ana plus demonstrative *ku, *ki. There is 
also evidence in several non-Semito-Egypto-Berber Afrasian languages: in 
Oromo of Wellegga (East Cushitic), the first person singular possessive suffix 
is -koo,. and this is also found in Dasenech (East Cushitic) -cw ~ -cii; in Gamo 
(Omotic), the first singular indicative negative marker is -ke, while the first 
plural is -ko; Xamir of Lasta (Central Cushitic) first person singular past verbal 
suffix -ékun, plural -nekin; Xamir (Central Cushitic) first person singular non- 
past verbal suffix -dkiin, plural -ndiain; Quara (Central Cushitic) first person 
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singular non-past verbal suffix -dkii, plural -ndiki. Note also Ongota ka/-k ‘I, 
me’ (cf, Fleming 2002b:50). 

Elamo-Dravidian: David McAlpin (1981:119—120, §542.1) reconstructs a first 
person singular appellative personal ending *-ka for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, 
and this undoubtedly belongs with the forms under consideration here. Note the 
first person personal possessive pronominal enclitic in Brahui: -ka. Note also 
the locutive -k in Elamite in, for example, w...sunki-k ‘I am king’ or huttah 
halen-k ‘I made it at great pains’ (hutta-h, predicate; halen-k, included form, 
Jocutive). 

For Proto-Dravidian, Zvelebil (1990:35—36) reconstructs a first person 
singular non-past personal ending *-N-ku, found, for example, in Old Tamil 
(archaic non-past) -@-ku and in Gondi (future) -k-, while the first person 
plural exclusive non-past personal ending was *-/-kum, found, for example, in 
Old Tamil (archaic non-past) first person plural exclusive -@-kum and in Gondi 
(future) first person plural exclusive -k-em, first person plural inclusive -k-af. 
Cf. also Krishnamurti 2003:290 and 301—304. 

Indo-European: I have difficulty in accepting Greenberg’s basis for writing the 
Hittite (and Luwian) laryngeal as x. I prefer the traditional transcription }, 
which, of course, says nothing about the phonetics. Greenberg should have 
given a little explanation here and mentioned that some scholars (Sturtevant 
and Lehmann, for example) have interpreted *g, as a voiceless velar fricative 
dsl, 

I agree with Greenberg’s statement that “The perfect is originally stative 
and cannot take an object”, but not with his comparison of the Hittite-Luwian 
endings and earlier Indo-European first person perfect ending *-Ha with the k- 
forms from the other Eurasiatic languages. Rather, I would prefer comparison 
with the heretofore unexplained first person perfect endings in *-k- found, for 
example, in Tocharian A (preterite active) ‘aka ‘I was’, Latin fécT ‘I made’, 
Greek &@nxa. ‘I placed’, etc. Elsewhere (Bomhard 1996a:94), I have compared 
the Proto-Indo-European first person perfect ending *-Ha with the Elamite first 
person ending -h (note that David McAlpin 1981:122, §552.0, derives the 
Elamite first person forms in -h from Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *H — see 
below). Let’s look at this in a little more detail: 

The perfect reconstructed by the Neogrammarians for Proto-Indo- 
European was distinguished from the present and aorist by a unique set of 
personal endings in the indicative, namely, first person singular *-Aa 
(traditional *-2,e; cf. Sanskrit véd-a ‘I know’, Greek ol8-a, Gothic waif), 
second person singular *-/'Aa (traditional *-t2,¢; cf. Greek otc-6a, Sanskrit 
yét-tha ‘you know’, and Gothic waist), third person singular *-e (cf. Sanskrit 
yéd-a ‘he/she knows’, Greek oi8-, and Gothic wait). Except for Armenian and 
Balto-Slavic, the perfect remained in all branches. It was least changed in Indo- 
Iranian, Celtic, and Germanic. In Greek, however, it was mixed up with a K- 
formation and, in Italic, with a whole series of non-perfect tense forms. 
According to Greenberg, the perfect was originally stative, and Winfred P. 
Lehmann, Thomas Gamkrelidze and Vjateslav Ivanov, Andrew Sibler, and 
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others have made similar assertions. Sihler (1995:564—590) gives an excellent 
overview of the stative in Indo-European. 

Now, Greek has a unique formation, the so-called “first perfect”, which 
would be better named the “k-perfect”. As noted by Sihler (1995:576): “Its 
inception must belong to prehistoric G{reek], for it is already established, 
within limits, in Homfer] and in the earliest records of other dialects.” 
Moreover, Sihler notes (1995:576): “In Homfer] the formation is found in 
some 20 roots, all ending in long vowel (from the G[reek] standpoint), and in 
all of them the x-stem is virtually limited to the SINGULAR stems which actually 
contain a long vowel... Later the formation, by now more accurately a Ka- 
perfect, spreads to other stems ending in a long vowel, then to stems ending in 
any vowel (including denominatives), and finally to stems ending in 
consonants, and to all persons and numbers.” This is very important, for Sihler 
here traces the expansion of this stem type within the history of Greek itself. 
Thus, we are dealing with developments specific to Greek. Buck (1933:289— 
290) agrees with Sihler here. 

In Latin, we find first singular perfect forms féci ‘I did’ and iéci ‘I threw’ 
(N.B. facid and iacié are “secondary elaborations based on these” [Sihler 
1995:562]). As in Greek, the -c- [k] is found in all persons (cf. third singular 
fecit), and, as in Greek, the -c- [k] has given rise to secondary formations. 

The -k- forms are also found in Tocharian, as in first singular preterite 
active /akd ‘I was’, and, as in Greek and Latin, ‘the -k- is found in all persons 
and has given rise to secondary formations. Van Windekens (1976.1:495—496) 
goes so far as to posit Proto-Indo-European *dhég-, *dha,g-, as does Rix 
(1998a:120—121). 

On the basis of the evidence from Greek, Latin, and Tocharian, we may 
assume that a “suffix” *-k- is to be reconstructed for late-stage Proto-Indo- 
European — what I have often referred to as “Disintegrating Indo-European”. 
This “suffix” originally had a very limited distribution — it seems to have 
appeared only in the perfect (< stative) singular of verbs that ended in a long 
vowel, when the long vowel originated from earlier short vowel plus laryngeal. 
All of the other formations found in Greek, Italic, and Tocharian are secondary 
elaborations. But, we can go back even farther — it is my contention that the 
-k- originally characterized the first person exclusively, from which it spread to 
other persons. Of course, this suggestion is not new. Sturtevant (1942:87—88) 
suggested that *-k- developed in the first person singular when a root-final 
laryngeal was followed by the ending *-xe (that is, *-H,e [Kurytowicz would 
write *-2,e]). Though a laryngeal explanation along these lines has not been 
generally accepted, the suggestion that the -k- was originally confined to the 
first person singular is still worthy of consideration, especially in view of the 
extensive evidence from other Nostratic languages. 

. Uralic: Proto-Uralic first person marker (subjective conjugation) *-k. 
Greenberg (2000:67—68) presents evidence from Hungarian and Selkup for 
this ending. See also Collinder 1960:309: “Selkup has -k (y). Hungarian has, in 
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all the form groups except in the ik-verbs and in the /-preterite of the verbs 
without -ik, the ending -k.” (Note: the ending -k occurs here as well.) 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:68) notes that Borogas “reconstructs a 
set of suffixes for the intransitive verb with -k- as first-person singular and zero 
as third-person singular”. 

Eskimo-Aleut: Greenberg (2000:68—69) discusses the contrast between an 
ergative -m and an absolutive -x as first person singular in Eskimo. He notes 
specifically that the first person singular possessive suffix -ma is attached to 
nouns that are the subject of transitive verbs, while -ka (> -ya) is attached to 
nouns that are the object of transitive verbs or the subject of intransitive verbs. 


16.5. First person *Ha (~ *Ha) (not in Greenberg 2000; Dolgopolsky 1984:85—86 


derives the forms discussed below — along with several others — from 
Proto-Nostratic *HoyV ‘by me’ [agent]) 


Elamite: Middle Elamite first person singular I conjugation (transitive, past 
tense) subject ending -h (pl. -hu [< *-h-hu]). This conjugation was formed by 
adding the personal subject endings to the verb stem. The object was not 
reflected in the verbal form. Cf. Khavikjan 1998:34; Grillot-Susini 1987:33; 
Reiner 1969:76: McAlpin (1981:122, §552.0) notes that this ending does not 
seem to have any cognates in Dravidian, 

Kartvelian: This form may be preserved in the second person prefix 
(subjective) *x-, the third person prefix (objective) *x-, and the first person 
prefix (subjective) *xv- (< *x-w-). Cf. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:543, 
544, 547—548; Fahnrich 1994:241. If these forms are indeed related to those 
under discussion in this section, the spread of what was originally a first person. 
affix to other persons must have been a development specific to Kartvelian 
since nothing comparable is found elsewhere (except perhaps in the case of the 
second sg. perfect ending in Indo-European, where the ending of the first 
singular appears to have been added to *-f/: *-1/-+-4a), 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European first singular perfect (< stative) ending 
*fthe [*-fha] (Cf. Lehmann 2002:171 *-y-e; Beekes 1995:238 *-h,e; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:256—260 *-Ha; Szemerényi 1996:243—244 
*-a; Burrow 1973:317 *-Ha; Meillet 1964:231 *-a; Brugmann 1904:590 *-a; 
Dolgopolsky 1984:58 *-He): Sanskrit véd-a ‘I know’; Greek oi8-a. In Indo- 
European, this ending has mostly replaced first person *k’a, which is preserved 
only in secondary formations in several daughter languages (see above for 
details). 

Etruscan: First person singular passive preterite ending -ze, as in: mi ara@iale 
ziguxe ‘I was written for AraQ’ (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:101). Note: the 
phonetics are uncertain here — -ye may belong with first person *k'a instead. 
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16.6. First person singular *na (~ *na) (Greenberg: §3. First-Person N; 
Dolgopolsky 1984:90 reconstructs Proto-Nostratic *nV ‘we’ [exclusive]) 


On the basis of Dravidian (and possibly Altaic), the original form of this stem may 
have been *ya (~ *ya), but this is not certain. Sumerian (Emegir) g4.e (= /na-/) ‘l’ 
supports such a reconstruction as well. 


A. Afrasian: There is evidence for a first person singular *nV in Afrasian: Chadic 
independent pronoun: Hausa ni ‘I, me’; Ngizim na(a) ‘I’; Mubi ni ‘I’; Semitic 
first person verb suffix: Akkadian -ni, Ugaritic -n, Hebrew -ni, Syriac -n, 
Arabic -ni, Geez -ni, etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:106, §13.14). Ongota naa-ku/na 
‘for me, to me’, s-ine ‘my’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:50). 

Ehret (1995:362 and 363) reconstructs the following first person pronouns 
for Proto-Afrasian: *?an-/*?in- or *an-/*in- ‘I’; *2ann-/ *?inn- or *ann-/*inn- 
‘we? (= *?an-/*?in- or *an-/*in- + old Afrasian pl. in *-n). The following first 
person singular independent personal pronouns are found in the Afrasian 
daughter languages: Semitic: Arabic 2and ‘I’, Sabaean ?n ‘I’, Hebrew ?dni, 
%anoxi ‘IV’, Syriac Yend ‘I’, Eblaite anna ‘I’, Old Babylonian andku ‘I’, 
Usaritic dn, dnk ‘I’, Geez / Ethiopic ana ‘I’, Tigrinya 2and ‘I’, Tigre ana ‘T’, 
Amharic ane ‘I’ (cf. Moscati 1964:102, §13.1; Lipifiski 1997:298—299; 
Stempel 1999:82); Egyptian ink ‘I’, Coptic anok [anox] ‘I’; Berber: Tuareg 
nak ‘I’, Kabyle nakk ‘I’, Tamazight nakk ‘I’; East Cushitic: Burji dni ‘I’, Gedeo 
ani ‘I’, Hadiyya ani ‘I’, Kambata ani ‘I’, Sidamo ane, ani ‘I’, Saho-Afar an-u 
‘?, Bayso an-i, an-a, an-ni ‘I’, Rendille an(i) ‘I’, Galla / Oromo an(i) ‘I’, 
Dullay an-o ‘I’; Southern Cushitic: Iraqw an, ani ‘I’, Burunge an, ana ‘Tl’, 
Alagwa an, ana ‘I’, Ma’a dni ‘I’, Dahalo ?dnyi ‘I’. Cf. Hudson 1989:83; Sasse 
1982:26; Ehret 1980:283. 

B. Dravidian: First person singular stem *fia-n- and the first singular suffix *-n in: 
first person singular *ya-n- (obl. *ya-n-), alternative first person singular *7d- 
n- (obl. *Ad-n-, also *fia-) > Tamil yan, fan ‘I’; Malayalam fan ‘I’; Kota an 
‘L’; Toda o-n ‘I’; Kannada Gn, nan ‘I’; Kodagu narni, nav ‘I’; Tulu yanu, yénu 
‘Y’; Telugu énu, nénu ‘I’; Kolami an ‘I’; Naikri Gn ‘I’; Parji dn ‘I’; Gadba an 
‘!?; Gondi ana, (emph.) anna, nanna, nana, nana ‘I’; Konda nan(u) ‘T’; Pengo 
Gnléney ‘V; Manda Gn ‘I’; Kui Gnu, nanu ‘TP; Kuwi nani ‘I’; Kurux én ‘T’; 
Malto én ‘I’; Brabui 7 ‘I’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:468, no. 5160). It also 
occurs as the first singular suffix in finite verbs *-Vn > Old Tamil -n, -an; Old 
Malayalam -én, -an; Kota -@(n); Inula -e/-en; Toda -en, -in, -n, Kannada -eM; 
Telugu -mu, -ni; Kolami -um, -n, -an; Kui -enu; Kuwi -ni; Konda -a; Gadba -an, 
-on, -en, -n; Pengo -ay; Naikri -un, -n, -an; Parji -on, -en, -an, -in, -n; Kurux -n; 
Malto -in, -en, -on. Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:244—245 and 308—312. 

C. Indo-European: Note Tocharian B first singular (nom.) fas/fif ‘I, me’, 
Tocharian A nds (nom. m.)/fiuk (nom. f.) ‘I, me’. Initial #- may be derived from 
earlier *ni(a-) (ultimately < *n-i- ?). Indo-Europeanists have been at a loss 
about how to account for the Tocharian forms (cf. Adams 1999:265—266), and 
most of the explanations offered to date have been makeshift at best. Assuming 
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that Tocharian has preserved an original *n(-i)-, which has been lost elsewhere 
within Indo-European, may be a simpler explanation. This is quite speculative, 
however. 

Altaic: In Mongolian, besides *min-, there is an alternative stem *na-ma-, 
which serves as a base for the oblique cases of the first person personal 
pronoun: Middle Mongolian namay, nadur ~ nada; Dagur namda, nada; 
Monguor nda; Moghol nanda; Ordos namddu, nada; Khalkha nad-, namay(g); 
Buriat namda, nama(yi); Kalmyk nan-, namd(g). Cf. Poppe 1955:209—212. 
Poppe notes that the origin of this stem is not clear, but he mentions the fact 
that *na- is identical with Korean na ‘I’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1024 
reconstruct Proto-Altaic *ya first person pronoun. They note: “The root serves 
as oblique stem in Mong[olian], which may have been its original function...” 
Gilyak / Nivkh: Independent first person singular personal pronoun (Amur) ri 
‘I’. Note also first person plural (Amur) sty ‘we’ (exclusive). Cf. Gruzdeva 
1998:25, 


Sumerian: In Emegir, the first singular (subject) is 84.e (= /ya-/) ‘I’. This may 
belong here if we assume that the original form contained an initial velar nasal, 
which was retained in Sumerian, having been replaced by a dental nasal in Nostratic 
(except perhaps in Dravidian [cf. Krishnamurti 2003:245—249]). 


16.7. First person plural exclusive *na (~ *na) (Greenberg: §3. First-Person N; 


A. 


Dolgopolsky 1984:90 *nV ‘we’ [exclusive] and to appear, no. 1526, *77 
‘we’ [exclusive]) : 


Afrasian: Proto-Afiasian *na- ~ *ni- ~ *nu- first person plural personal 
pronoun stem: ‘we’ > Proto-Semitic independent Ist pl. personal pronoun 
*nahniit ‘we’ > Hebrew (?d)nahnii ‘we’; Aramaic %dnahna(n) ‘we’; Old 
Babylonian ninu ‘we’; Arabic nahnu ‘we’; Sheri / Jibbali nhdn ‘we’; Harstisi 
neha ‘we’; Mehri neha n- ‘we’; Geez / Ethiopic nahna ‘we’; Tigrinya nahna 
‘we’. Cf. Moscati 1964:105, §13.10; Lipifiski 1997:298—306. Old Egyptian n 
‘we’ (also inn); Coptic anon [anon], an- [an-], ann- [ann-] ‘we’. Cf. Hannig 
1995:77 and 387; Faulkner 1962:23 and 124; Erman—Grapow 1921:14, 76 
and 1926—1963.1:97, 2:194—195; Gardiner 1957:53, 554, and 572; Vycichl 
1983:13; Cerny 1976:9. Berber: Tamazight (independent) nukni ‘we’, (indirect, 
after prepositions) nax; Tuareg (independent) n-akké-ni. Common East Cushitic 
*nal*nil*nu ‘we’ > Burji ndanu ‘we’, nin-ka ‘our’, nin-si ‘us’; Gedeo (nom. 
pl.) noo ‘we’, (acc. pl.) no?0(o) ‘us’, (dat. pl.) n0?0d, no?d ‘to us’, (poss.) 
(m.) no?0-ka, (f.) no?o-tt’a ‘our’; Hadiyya (nom. pl.) neese ‘we’, (acc. pl.) 
ne(e)s ‘us’, (dat. pl.) niin ‘to us’, (poss.) ni- ‘our’; Kambata (nom. pl.) na?ooti 
‘we’, (acc. pl.) ne(e)s, -nne ‘us’, (dat. pl.) nesd ‘to us’, (poss.) -1me ‘our’; 
Sidamo (nom.-ace. pl.) ninke ‘we’, (dat. pl.) ninke-ra ‘to us’, (poss.) -nke ‘our’; 
Saho nanu ‘we’; Galla / Oromo (Wellegga) first plural present suffixes 
(affirmative) -na, (negative) -nu, independent (subject) nuy, (base) nu. Sasse 
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(1982:151) reconstructs Common East Cushitic *na/*ni/*nu ‘we’, which “is 
sometimes provided with a suffix -ni/-nu in the subject case”. Cf. Hudson 
1989:161 and 165. Proto-Southern Cushitic *nana, *nani ‘we’ > Ma’a nine 
‘we’; Dahalo ndnyi/nydnyi ‘we’. Cf. Ehret 1980:184. Omotic: Dizi first plural 
suffixes (with auxiliary) -n, (without auxiliary) -7ino, (subject) inu, (object) in, 
(possessive affix) ri-. Bender (2000:196) reconstructs a Proto-Omotic first 
person plural independent personal pronoun *nu ‘we’ > Zayse 
(inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Harro na ‘we’; Chara noone ‘we’; Bench 
(inclusive/exclusive) nu/ni ‘we’; Bworo nu, ni ‘we’. Proto-Semitic *-nd 1st pl. 
personal pronoun suffix, *na-/*ni- 1st pl. personal pronoun prefix > Hebrew 
-nil, ni-; Aramaic -n(@), ne-; Ugaritic -n, n-; Akkadian -dni, -anu; ni-; Arabic 
-nd, na-; Geez / Ethiopic -na, na-; Tigre -na. Cf. Moscati 1964:106, §13.14; 
Lipitiski 1997:306—311; Stempel 1999:80. The following first person plural 
suffixed personal pronouns are found in other Afrasian daughter languages: 
Egyptian -n; Coptic -n [-n]. Berber: Tuareg -na, -na. Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye 
-n. For Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:65) lists the following first person plural 
conjugational affixes: Burunge -an; Iraqw -an; Dahalo -Vinu. 

B. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian first person plural (inclusive) *fd-m- (obl. *fd- 
m(m)-) > Tamil nam (obl. nam(m)-) ‘we’; Malayalam nam (obl. nam(m)-) ‘we’; 
Kannada nau (obl. nam-) ‘we’; Tulu nama ‘we’; Kolami ne-nd ‘we’; Naikri 
nénd, ném ‘we’; Kurux nam ‘we’; Malto ndm ‘we’; Brahui nan ‘we’ (cf. 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:322, no. 3647; Krishnamurti 2003:247—248). 

C. Kartvelian: Svan naj ‘we’ (Tuite 1997:18 writes naz/). 

D. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European (personal pronoun of the first person 
dual and plural) *ne-/*no-/*g-s- ‘we, us’ > Sanskrit (acc.-dat.-gen. dual) naw 
‘us’, (acc.-dat.-gen. pl.) nas; Latin nds ‘we’; Greek (nom. du.) v@ ‘we two’; 
Gothic (ace,-dat. pl.) uns, unsis ‘us’, (gen. pl.) unsara; Old Church Slavic (acc. 
pl.) nasz, ny, (ace. du.) na, (dat. pl.) name, ny, (gen.-loc. pl.) nase, (instr. pl.) 
nami. Cf. Pokorny 1959:758; Szemerényi 1996:211—220; Brugmann 
1904:407—413; Beekes 1995:207—209; Burrow 1973:263—269; Sibler 
1995:372—373; Fortson 2004:127. 


16.8. First person (postnominal possessive/preverbal agentive) *?iya (not in 
Greenberg 2000; Dolgopolsky 1984:85—87 *HoyV [a] ‘by me’, [b] agent 
marker of the 1st sg. of verbs, [c] postnominal possessive pronoun [‘my’]) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *?iya first person suffixed personal pronoun stem: 
Proto-Semitic *-(i)ya first person singular suffixed personal pronoun > Old 
Babylonian -7, -ya; Ugaritic -y; Hebrew -i; Aramaic -i; Classical Arabic -i, -ya; 
Mehri -i, -yd; Geez / Ethiopic -ya; Tigre -ye; Tigrinya -dy (cf. Moscati 
1964:106, §13.14; O'Leary 1921:149—150; Lipifiski 1997:306—307 and 308; 
Gray 1934:63—64; W. Wright 1890:95—98). Egyptian -i Ist singular suffix: 
“I, me, my’ (cf. Erman—Grapow 1926—1963.1:25; Gardiner 1957:39 and 550; 
Faulkner 1962:7; Hannig 1995:21). Berber: Tuareg -i, -iyi ‘me, to me’; Kabyle 
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-i, -iyi, -yi ‘me, to me’, -i ‘me’ as in: foll-i ‘for me’, yid-i ‘with me’, ayr-i 
‘towards me’, gar-i d-rabbi ‘between me and God’, wahd-i ‘me alone’, zdat-i 
‘in front of me’; Tamazight (1st sg. direct object pronoun, placed either before 
or after verbs according to the syntactic conditions) i, yi. Proto-East Cushitic 
*ya/*yi ‘me, my’ > Saho yi ‘me’; Afar (poss.) yi ‘my’; Burji (1st sg. abs. [obj:]) 
ee ‘me’, fi-ya ‘my’; Arbore ye- ‘me’; Dasenech ye- ‘me’; Elmolo ye- ‘me’; 
Kambata e(e)s ‘me’; Hadiyya e(e)s ‘me’; Sidamo -e ‘me’; Dullay ye ‘me’; 
Yaaku i(i) ‘me’ (cf. Sasse 1982:67 and 104; Hudson 1989:97; Heine 1978:53). 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *2e/*?i ‘my’ > Iraqw e ‘my’; Burunge ayi ‘my’; 
Alagwa i ‘my’; K’wadza -?e ‘my’; Dahalo 7i ‘my’ (cf. Ehret 1980:289). Cf. 
Ehret 1995:478, no. 1011, *i or *yi ‘me, my’ (bound Ist sg. pronoun); 
Diakonoff 1988:76—77. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:112—114, §531.0) reconstructs a Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian *i ‘I’. In Elamite, this became wu ‘I’. McAlpin assumes that 
the following developments took place in Dravidian: *i-an > *ian [*yan] > 
(with vowel lengthening in accordance with Zvelebil’s Law) *yan ‘? > Tamil 
yan ‘I’; Kota a‘n ‘I’; Toda orn ‘I’; Kannada dn ‘I’; Tulu yanu, yénu ‘I’; Telugu 
nu ‘’; Kolami an ‘I’; Naikri Gn ‘I’; Parji an ‘I’; Gadba Gn ‘I’; Gondi anda, 
(emph.) anna ‘I’; Pengo an/aney ‘I’; Manda Gn ‘V; Kui Gnu ‘I’; Kurux én ‘1’; 
Malto én ‘I’; Brahui f ‘I’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:468, no. 5160). Cf. also 
Caldwell 1913:359—373; Zvelebil 1990:24—26 (Ist sg. nom.) *ydan ‘I’, (obl.) 
*yan-, (1st pl. excl. nom.) *yam ‘we’, (obl.) *yam-; Steever 1998a:21 (1st sg. 
nom.) *yan, (obl.) *yan-/*(y)en-; Krishnamurti 2003:245 *yan/*yan- ‘I’; Bloch 
1954:30—31. 


16.9. Second person *t4i (~ *¢he), (oblique form) *#a (~ *tle) (Greenberg: §4. 
Second-Person T; Illit-Svity 1971— 1:6 *ti and I:7 *td; Dolgopolsky 
1984:87—88 *t/i] and to appear, no, 2312, *t/ii] (> *ti) ‘thou’; Nafiqoff 
2003:62—65 *fi ‘thou’; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1424 Proto- 
Nostratic *#*7 ‘thou’) 


A. Affasian: In Semitic, this stem occurs first as the second component in the 
second person independent pronoun: cf. Arabic (second person sg. m.) 2anta (= 
?an- + ta) ‘you’, (f.) 2anti (= ?an- + ti); (m.) Akkadian atta ‘you’, (f.) atti; 
Ugaritic (m./f.) dt ‘you’; Hebrew (m.) atta ‘you’, (£.) att; Geez / Ethiopic 
(m.) ?anta ‘you’, (f.) 2anti (cf. Moscati 1964:102: “The first and second 
persons singular and plural belong to the same system [’an- plus suffixes] ...”; 
note also Diakonoff 1988:70: “[t]he independent personal pronouns in the 
direct [absolute] case may be introduced by a special demonstrative element: 
Senfitic] ‘an-, Eg[yptian] in- and nt-, Berbfer] n-, nt-, Cush[itic] an, a-”). 
Next, it appears as a second person personal affix, prefixed in the imperfect 
(“atelic”) and suffixed in the perfect (“telic”) (for comparison of Proto-Semitic 
with Berber and Cushitic, cf. Diakonoff 1988:80): 
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Imperfect Perfect 
Masculine *ta- *t-a 
Feminine *ta-..T FtT 


Suffixed forms (cf. Lipitiski 1997:360—361); Akkadian (m.) -ai(a/i), (£) -<ati; 
Usatitic (m./£) -t; Hebrew (m.) -14, (£. -f; Aramaic (m.) -1, (f.) -f Arabic (m.) 
-ta, (£) -ti. Prefixed forms (cf. Lipifiski 1997:370—371): Old Akkadian (m.) 
ta-, (£) ta-...-F, Ugaritic (m.) -, (£) t...-n; Hebrew (m.) ti-/ta-, (£) ti-/ta-...-7, 
Arabic (m.) fa-, (f} fa-...-F; Mehri (m.) ta-, (£) f2-...-i; Geez / Ethiopic (m.) ta-, 
(£) ta-...-i; Amharic (m.) fa-, (£) éa-...-i. In later Egyptian, it forms part of the 
second person independent personal pronoun: (m. sg.) nt-k ‘you’, (f. sg.) nt-z; 
(m. pl.) nt-n, (£. pL) nt-sn. In Berber, this stem also appears as a second person 
personal affix (cf, the Tashelhit second person personal affix (m//f.): ¢-...-2), and 
likewise in Beja / Bedawye (Cushitic) (second person personal prefix, “old” 
conjugation: {m.] /e-... -a, [£] fe-...-i), Also note the Highland East Cushitic 
second person singular subject pronouns: Burji a-Si; Darasa a-ti; Hadiyya a-ti; 
Kambata a-ti; Sidamo a-ti; and the conjunctive suffixes (sg.): Burji -Si; Darasa 
-tee; Hadiyya -ta; Kambata -ti(ke?i); Sidamo -/e. Cf. Sasse 1982:29 (Proto-East 
Cushitic *?ar-i/i); Hudson 1989:172. From Southern Cushitic, cf. the second 
singular independent pronoun in Dahalo, for example: (m.) ?dt:4, (£.) ?at:a (cf. 
Ehret 1980:282). For Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:65) lists the following 
second person singular and plural conjugational affixes: 


Burunge = Iraqw Dahalo Proto-Southern 
Cushitic 
2nd sg. -id *it -Vio *-ito 
2nd pl. -idey *-ta -Vie *-ite 


. Elamo-Dravidian: In Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, this stem appears as the second 


singular appellative ending *-fi > Proto-Elamite *-fa; Proto-Dravidian *-ti (cf. 
McAlpin 1981:120, §542.3). Cf., for example, the conjugation of hutta- ‘to do, 
to make’ in Middle Elamite: 


Person. Singular Plural 

1 hutta-h hutta-hu (<h +h) 
hutta-t hutta-ht (<h +t) 

3 hutta-B hutta-hé (<h + 5) 


For Dravidian, McAlpin cites the Brahui second person singular ending -s as a 
possible reflex of Proto-Dravidian *-ti but is careful to note that this is 
uncertain. 
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Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European second person singular personal pronoun 
stem *?it: cf. Hittite (acc.-dat. sg.) ‘u-wk, tu-ga; Palaic (acc.-dat. sg.) tu-ti; 
Hieroglyphic Luwian (poss.) ‘nva-; Sanskrit (nom. sg.) tvdm ‘you’; Avestan 
(nom. sg.) Avam, tim; Greek (nom. sg.) 66 ‘you’ (Doric 6); Old Latin (nom. 
8g.) tit ‘you’; Gothic (nom. sg.) bu ‘you’; Old Church Slavic (nom. sg.) ty ‘you’ 
(cf. Szemerényi 1996:211—221 nom. sg. *#u/*tii, acc. sg. *twel*te ~ *twél*té ~ 
*twém/*tém; Pokorny 1959:1097—1098 nom. sg. *ii, acc. sg. *fe; Burrow 
1973:263—269; Beekes 1995:209). The data from the Anatolian branch 
indicates that the original form must have been *//f: cf. Hittite (nom. sg.) zi-ik 
‘you’; Palaic (nom. sg.) ti-i; Hieroglyphic Luwian (nom. sg.) fi. As a verb 
ending, *-/'- is preserved only in Hittite and Tocharian in the second person 
singular: cf. Hittite (2nd sg. pret.) -ta in, for example, e-e3-fa ‘you were’; 
Tocharian A (2nd sg. athematic) -(4)t, B -(@)t(o). This was later replaced by the 
ending *-s-, In the second person plural, however, *-f'- is found in all of the 
older daughter languages: Proto-Indo-European (athematic) *-/'e; (primary) 
*-thesi, *-theni; (secondary) *-t'es, *-then — with ablaut variants: Hittite 
(primary) -feni, (secondary) -ten; Sanskrit (primary) -tha, -thana, (secondary) 
-la, -tana; Avestan (primary) -0a, (secondary) -fa; Greek (primary/secondary) 
-te; Old Latin (primary/secondary) -tis; Gothic (primary/secondary) -p; Old 
Church Slavic (primary/secondary) -/e; Lithuanian (primary/secondary) -fe (cf. 
Burrow 1973:309; Brugmann 1904:591—592; Szemerényi 1996:233—234; 
Beekes 1988:153 and 1995:232; Watkins 1998:60). 

Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic second person singular personal pronoun: 
(Abondolo 1998a:20) *V ‘you, thou’; (Rédei 1986—1988:539) *#; (Collinder 
1965:144) *tind ~ *tyna; (Décsy 1990:57) (sg.) *te, (pl.) *te(kdi): (a) singular: 
Finnish sind/sinu- ‘you’; Lapp / Saami don ~ dii- ‘you’; Mordvin ton ‘you’; 
Cheremis / Mari ‘ari ‘you’; Votyak / Udmurt fon ‘you’; Zyrian / Komi fe (ace. 
tend) ‘you’; Hungarian ‘2 ‘you’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan tannay ‘you’; 
Yenisei Samoyed /Enets fod'i ‘you’; Selkup Samoyed fay, tat ‘you’; Kamassian 
tan ‘you’; (b) plural: Finnish fe ‘you’; Lapp / Saami df ‘you’; Mordvin (Brza) 
tin, tit you’; Cheremis / Mari (di, te ‘you’; Votyak / Udmurt fi ‘you’; Zyrian / 
Komi fi ‘you’; Hungarian fi ‘you’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan feey ‘you’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets fod'i? ‘you’; Selkup Samoyed ‘ee, fii ‘you’; 
Kamassian 5i? ‘you’. In Yukaghir, the second person independent pronouns are 
(sg.) tet ‘you, thou’ and (pl.) si ‘you’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:71). Proto-Uralic 
second person possessive/personal suffix *-/: Finnish pala-t ‘you burn’; 
Mordvin vana-t ‘you see’; Cheremis / Mari wide-t ‘you lead’; Votyak / Udmurt 
bastisko-d ‘you take’ (cf. Collinder 1960:310). 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic (nom. sg.) */4i ‘thou, you’: Proto-Mongolian (nom. sg.) 
(*thi > *0i >) di ‘you’, (nom. pl.) *ta ‘you’ > Written Mongolian (nom. sg.) ct 
‘you’ (gen. dinw), (nom. pl.) ‘a; Dagur (nom. sg.) s7 ‘you’, (nom. pl.) 1a; 
Monguor (nom. sg.) éi ‘you’, (nom. pl.) fa; Ordos (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. 
pl.) éa; Khalkha (nom. sg.) ci ‘you’, (nom. pl.) a; Buriat (nom. sg.) 3 ‘you’, 
(nom. pl.) 14; Moghol (nom. sg.) éi ‘you’, (nom. pl.) fo; Kalmyk (nom. sg.) é 
‘you’, (nom. pl.) éa. Cf. Poppe 1955:35, 104, 112, 213, and 218; Starostin— 
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Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1424 */i ‘thou’. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak note: 
“Mongolian has alone preserved the Nostratic 2nd p[erson personal pronoun] 
stem *f‘i; other Altaic languages have retained only the other stem *si (*sia), 
with the oblique stem *nV.” 

F, Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *fur(i) ‘you’: Chukchi turi 
‘you’, fury-in ‘your’; Kerek (pl.) tajakku ‘you’, (dual) taaj ‘you’, tajaj ‘your’; 
Koryak (pl.) tuju ‘you’, (dual) tuji ‘you’, fucy-in ‘your’; Alyutor (pl.) turuwwi 
‘you’; Kamchadal / Itelmen fuza?n ‘you’, tizvin ‘your’. Cf. Fortescue 
2005:291. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *-d in *kod ‘you’: Chukchi yat 
(Southern yato) ‘you’; Kerek hanyu ‘you’; Koryak yacci ‘you’; Alyutor yatta, 
yatta (Palana yatte) ‘you’; Kamchadal / Itelmen koz(z)a (Sedanka kza) ‘you’. 
Cf. Fortescue 2005:142—143; Greenberg 2000:72—73 and 79. 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Second person singular pronoun (Amur) ¢i ‘you, thou’, (pl.) 
éyy ‘you’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). Greenberg (2000:72 and 75) waivers 
between placing the Gilyak stem here or with Proto-Nostratic *si. 

H. Etruscan: Perhaps i — the meaning is unknown, but it may be the second 
person personal pronoun in view of the second singular imperative endings -ti, 
~0, -0i (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:103). However, it should be noted that 
the accusative of the second person personal pronoun appears as un ‘you’ in 
the Zagreb mummy wrappings (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:91). 


16.10. Second person *si (~ *se) (Greenberg: §5. Second-Person S; Illié-Svityé 
1971— .I:6 *Si; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 2006a, *§/i] [> **Si] ‘thou’) 


When I was doing research for my co-authored book The Nostratic Macrofamily, | 
considered the evidence for a second person pronoun stem *si and rejected it. At 
that time, I thought that this stem may have been secondarily derived, at the Proto- 
Nostratic level, from *#4i as follows: *4i > *tsi > *si. I thought that the Kartvelian 
second pérson pronoun *si- may ultimately have had the same origin (*si < *tsi < 
*thi), However, I reasoned that the original stem must not have been lost either, so 
that there was a split which resulted in two competing forms at the Proto-Nostratic 
level. Considering the evidence Greenberg presents, my former views should be 
abandoned, and two distinct second person pronoun stems should be recognized, 
viz., *¢4i and *si. This certainly is much more straightforward than the scenario I 
had previously envisioned. 


A. Kartvelian: Note the second person verb prefix s- found in Old Georgian 
(present) s-c’er ‘you write’ and the second singular personal pronoun in 
Mingrelian si ‘you’, Laz si(n) ‘you’, and Svan si ‘you’ (cf. Tuite 1997:18). 
Klimov (1998:164) reconstructs Proto-Kartvelian *sen ‘you’ (sg.), while 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:300) reconstruct *si- ‘you’ (sg.) (variant form 
*si-n- with secondary -n-). In Georgian, this stem has been replaced by that of 
the possessive pronoun: Sen- ‘you’ (< *skwe/nj-). The Kartvelian evidence 
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strengthens the case for an independent second person pronoun stem *si in 
Proto-Nostratic. 

Indo-European: In Indo-European, this stem is found only in the second person 
singular verbal endings (primary) *-s-i, (secondary) *-s > Sanskrit (primary) 
-si, (secondary) -s; Avestan (primary) -si, (secondary) -s; Hittite (primary) -#i, 
(secondary) -§; Greek (primary) -o1, (secondary) -c; Old Latin (primary/ 
secondary) -s; Gothic (primary/secondary) -s; Old Church Slavic (primary) -si/ 
-i; Lithuanian (primary) -si. It appears that there were originally two 
competing endings of the second person singular in Proto-Indo-European: (A) 
*.th, which is preserved only in Hittite and Tocharian, and (B) *-s(i), which is 
also found in Hittite as well as in the non-Anatolian daughter languages other 
than Tocharian. It is clear that the *-s(i) ending ousted the *-/" ending in the 
singular in the non-Anatolian daughter languages, while the *-/' ending was 
preserved intact in the plural. Cf, Beekes 1995:232—234; Brugmann 1904:590; 
Meillet 1964:227—228, 229, and 1965:316—318; Szemerényi 1996:233— 
236; Burrow 1973:306—314. 

Altaic: This stem is found in Tungus, and Turkic: Proto-Altaic *si second 
person singular pronoun: ‘you’: Proto-Tungus *si, *si second person singular 
pronoun: ‘you’ > Manchu si ‘you’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) Si ‘you’; Evenki si 
‘you’; Lamut / Even Ar ‘you’; Negidal si ‘you’; Ulch si ‘you’; Orok si ‘you’; 
Nanay / Gold $i ‘you’; Oroch si ‘you’; Udihe si ‘you’; Solon Si ‘you’. Second 
person singular possessive suffixes: Lamut / Even (after vowels) -s, (after 
consonants) -as, (after n) -si; Evenki (after vowels) -s, (after consonants) -is. 
Proto-Turkic *s¢- second person singular pronoun: ‘you’ > Old Turkic sen 
‘you’; Turkish sen ‘you’; Azerbaijani sdn ‘you’; Turkmenian sen ‘you’; Tatar 
sin ‘you’; Bashkir hin ‘you’; Karaim sin ‘you’; Kazakh sen ‘you’; Kirghiz sen 
‘you’; Noghay sen ‘you’; Uzbek sin ‘you’; Uighur sen ‘you’; Tuva sen ‘you’; 
Yakut en ‘you’; Chuvash esé ‘you’. Second person singular possessive 
suffixes/personal markers: Turkish -sJn; Kazakh -sly; Kirghiz -sly; Uzbek -san. 
Cf. Johanson—Csaté 1998; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1237—1238. 


16.11. Second person *ni (~ *ne) and/or *na (~ *na) (Greenberg: §6. Second- 


Person N) 


While the evidence for this stem in Eurasiatic is not plentiful, it is found in other 
Nostratic languages. However, the evidence is somewhat controversial, especially 
in Afrasian, where it is found only in Omotic. Nonetheless, the evidence is 
compelling enough to make it seem likely that this stem should be reconstructed for 
Proto-Nostratic. The vowel is difficult to reconstruct — Afrasian and Dravidian 
point to original *ni (~ *ne), while Altaic points to *na instead. 


A. 


Afrasian: Interestingly, one finds this stem in Omotic (cf. Zayse second 
singular [subject] néfj] ‘you’, bound form -n; Gimira [subject] nen® ‘you’, 
[oblique] ni‘; Yemsa [Janjero] ne ‘you’; etc.). Bender (2000:196) reconstructs a 
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Proto-Omotic second person singular independent personal pronoun *ne ‘you’. 
Bender (2000:197) implies, however, that there may have been a reversal of the 
Afrasian *n (first person) ~ */ (second person) pattern to *f (first person) ~ *n 
(second person) in Omotic. But note the patterning in Elamite (below). 

. Elamo-Dravidian: The possessive pronouns of the second series, or the 
possessive pronouns proper in Achaemenid Elamite were: (1st person sg.) -ta, 
(2nd person sg.) -ni, (3rd person sg.) -e (cf. Khaéikjan 1998:26—27). Middle 
Elamite second person singular personal pronoun (nom. sg.) ni ~ nu ‘you, thou’ 
(Old Elamite ni), (pl.) num, numi ‘you’. The Proto-Dravidian second person 
pronoun has been reconstructed as (sg.) *nin-, (pl.) *nim- > (a) singular: Tamil 
ni ‘you’; Malayalam ni ‘you’ (obl. ri ; Kota ni: ‘you’; Toda ni: ‘you’; 
Kannada nim, nin(u) ‘you’; Kodagu ni‘ ‘you’; Telugu nivu ‘you’; Kolami 
nivv ‘you’; Naikri niv ‘you’; Konda nin ‘you’; Kuwi ninii ‘you’; Kurux nin 
‘you’; Malto nin ‘you’; Brahui ni ‘you’; (b) plural: Tamil nim, nir, niyir, nivir, 
ninkal ‘you’; Malayalam niinal ‘you’; Kota ni‘m ‘you’; Toda nim ‘you’; 
Kannada nim, nivu, ningal ‘you’; Kodagu niyga ‘you’; Kolami ni‘r ‘you’; 
Naikri nir ‘you’; Kurux nim ‘you’; Malto nim ‘you’; Brahui num ‘you’ (cf. 
Krishnamurti 2003:249—252; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:327, no. 3684, and 
328, no. 3688). McAlpin (1981:114—115) reconstructs Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian second person singular independent personal pronoun *ni ‘you, 
thou’, possessive clitic *-ni. For the second person plural, he reconstructs 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *nim. 

Uralic: Greenberg (2000:76—77) notes that there is some evidence for a 
second person personal pronoun n- in Uralic, especially in Ob-Ugric. However, 
as he rightly points out, this evidence is extremely controversial and has been 
variously explained by specialists. As noted by Marcantonio (2002:226): 
“the Possessive endings of the 2nd Singular in Vogul and Ostyak differ, yet 
again, from those of Hungarian and other U[ralic] languages; in fact, Vogul 
and Ostyak have the ending -(V)n and not -t as reconstructed for P[roto]- 
Ufralic]. Compare Hun[garian] Adz-a-d vs Finn[ish] talo-si ‘your house’ vs 
Vog{ul] ula-n ‘bow-your’ (Keresztes 1998: 411). Several connections have 
been proposed for -(V)n (compare for example Sinor 1988: 733; Hajdi 1966: 
132-3). Among these connections, one may consider that of the formant -n- in 
P[roto]-Samoyed. As Janhunen puts it (1998: 471): 


From the Proto-Uralic point of view, one of the most interesting features is 
that the second-person singular predicative ending seems to have been -n 
in proto-Samoyedic, as opposed to *-/ in most sub-branches of Finno- 
Usgric. 


According to Collinder (1965a: 134), there might have been two words to 
indicate ‘you’: *-¢ and *-n; ...” 

. Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:959) reconstruct Proto-Altaic *na 
‘thou’ on the basis of: (a) Proto-Turkic *-y an ending of the second person > 
Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) -y; Karakhanide Turkic -y; Turkish -7; 
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Gagauz -n; Azerbaijani -; Turkmenian -y; Uzbek -y; Uighur -y; Karaim -n, -y; 
Tatar -y; Bashkir -y; Kirghiz -y; Kazakh -y; Noghay -y; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) 
-y; Tuva -y; Chuvash -n; Yakut -y; (b) Proto-Japanese *na ‘thou’ > Old 
Japanese na ‘thou’; (c) Proto-Korean *na ‘thou’ > Middle Korean na ‘thou’ > 
Modern Korean ne ‘thou’ (cf. Sohn 1999:207). They note: “Velarization in 
Turkic is not quite clear and probably secondary (perhaps a fusion with the 
attributive *-k‘i). The root is widely used only in the Kor[ean]-J[apanese] area, 
and its original function (to judge from the O[ld] J[apanese] opposition of si 
and na) was probably limited to the oblique stem of the suppletive 2nd p[erson] 
paradigm.” 


16.12, Pronominal stem of unclear deictic function *-gi (~ *-ge) (Greenberg: §7. 
Pronoun Base GE) 


A. Kartvelian: This element occurs in Kartvelian: cf. Old Georgian demonstrative 
stems ege ‘that’ and igi ‘that yonder’ (cf. Fahnrich 1994:72), which are to be 
analyzed as e+ge and i+gi respectively. Cf. also Klimov 1998:24; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:73. 

B. Indo-European: Within Indo-European, the only evidence for *?e-g'5-m, with 
-g''-, comes from Indo-Iranian (and perhaps Slavic). Elsewhere, the evidence 
from the daughter languages points to earlier *?e-k’d-m (Greek, Latin, 
Germanic) or even *?e-k'6-m (Lithuanian and Armenian). What this implies is 
that there were multiple pronominal elements involved (at least in Indo- 
European), not just *-g!-, Thus, the basic pronominal stem was *?e-, to which 
various elements were added: *?e- + gh 5 + -m, *?e- + k’ 5 + -m, *?e- + kh5 + 
-m, This stem appears to be a late formation within Indo-European, though it is 
found in Anatolian (cf. Hittite v-uk, v-ga, v-ug-ga ‘I’, with analogical w-). It 
should be noted that the same *-g/- element may occur in the dative singular in 
Sanskrit mdhya(m) ‘to me’ and Italic (cf. Latin mihi, Umbrian mehe) < *me-gh- 
(cf. Burrow 1973:263—264; Poultney 1959:65, §48a, and 108, §107a; Palmer 
1954:254), though some Indo-Europeanists take these forms to be a reflex of 
Proto-Indo-European *me-b'- instead (cf., for example, Szemerényi 1996: 
214—215; Sihler 1995:377—378). Finally, *g"e- may be preserved as an 
independent pronominal stem in Latin hic, haec, hdc ‘this, this one here’ (cf. 
Palmer 1954:255—256; Ernout—Meillet 1979:293) and may also appear in the 
following particles: Sanskrit hf ‘for, because, on account of’, ha particle used to 
emphasize a preceding word, gha particle used to lay stress on a word: ‘at least, 
surely, verily, indeed, especially’; Avestan zi; Greek -y. Cf. Pokomy 
1959:417—418. 

C. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: This pronominal element appears as -y- in Chukchi in 
the first person singular independent personal pronoun ya-m ‘I’ (in predication: 
-iyam ~ -eyam) and the second person singular independent personal pronoun 
Yya-t ‘you’ (in predication: -iyat ~ -eyat) (cf. also Fortescue 2005:142—143 and 
146—147). While Greenberg attaches a great deal of importance to the parallel 
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between Indo-European and Chukchi (with suggestions of remnants in Uralic as 
well), it appears to me that we are dealing here with independent developments 
and not an inherited feature. To be sure, the same principles were at work in each 
branch, and I agree totally with Greenberg’s (2000:81) analysis of the Indo- 
European form into three parts: *?e + gid + -m (Greenberg writes *e- + ghe ~ 
Sha + -m). I base the conclusion that we are dealing here with independent 
developments in each branch on the fact that three different forms must be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, not just one: (1) *?e + ghd + -m, (2) 
*?e + k’ 5 + -m, and (3) *?e + k*6 + -m (in traditional transcription: *e-ghd-m, 
*e-g6-m, and *e-kd-m) and upon the fact that, unlike Indo-European, this 
pronominal element occurs in both the first and second person forms in 
Chukchi. 


16.13. Deictic particle (A) *?a- (~ *?a-) (distant), (B) *?i- (~ *2e-) (proximate), 
and (C) *?u- (~ *?o-) (intermediate) (Greenberg: §8. Third-Person I~ B and 
§9. Demonstrative A ~ E; Illit-Svityé 1971— .I:257—258, no. 121, *?a 
demonstrative pronoun indicating distant object: ‘that’, I:270—272, no. 
134, *2i/(?)*?e demonstrative pronoun indicating nearby object: ‘this’; 
Nafiqoff 2003:42, 46—47, and 49—50 *7i/(?)*7e) 


Greenberg (2000:81) notes that the Common Eurasiatic third person singular 
pronoun *i- ~ *e- originates from a near demonstrative. He also notes (2000:87) 
that *a- is a far demonstrative that alternates with *e-. Greenberg does not posit an 
intermediate demonstrative. The Dravidian and Southern Cushitic material supports 
Greenberg’s findings on the proximate and distant demonstrative stems and adds 
evidence for an intermediate demonstrative. In Kartvelian, the distal distribution has 
been reversed: here, *i- is the distant stem, and *a- is the proximate stem. 


A. Afrasian: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:50) reconstructs the 
following suffixes: (a) *-i nearness marker, (b) *-a farness marker, (c) *-o 
marker of reference (indefinite distance): (a) Iraqw -i in wilri/ti ‘this’ (m./f.); 
Burunge -i in Ai/ti ‘this’ (m./f.), -i- in 117i ‘here’; Alagwa -i in wilti ‘this’ (m./£.); 
Ma’a i- in ila?i ‘this direction’, i7i ‘here’; (b) Iraqw -a in ga ‘that’, da ‘that 
aforementioned’; Burunge -a in ka?a/ta?a ‘that’ (m./f.), (a7 ‘there’; Ma’a -a in 
twa?i ‘there’; (c) Iraqw -o in wo/ro/to ‘this being talked about’ (m./f./n.); 
Alagwa -o in go ‘that’; K’wadza -o in -uko masculine gender marker, -efo, -ito 
feminine gender marker. 

B. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian (a) *d distant demonstrative stem (cf. Burrow— 
Emeneau 1984:1—3, no. 1; Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *aH ‘that’), 
(b) *f proximate demonstrative stem (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:38—40, no. 
410; Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 390 *iH ‘this’), and (c) *i intermediate 
demonstrative stem (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:54—55, no. 557; 
Krishnamurti 2003:253—258 and 391 *uH ‘yonder, not too distant’). 
Krishnamurti derives these stems from deictic bases and notes that they carry 
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gender and number and are inflected for case. Finally, he notes that time (‘now, 
then, when’) and place (‘here, there, where’) adverbs are also derived from 
these deictic bases. Similar usage is found in other Nostratic languages. 
Examples (this is but a small sampling): (a) Tamil a demonstrative base 
expressing the remoter person or thing; prefixed to nouns to express 
remoteness; Malayalam a, d ‘that, yonder’; Kota a- distant from the speaker in 
space or time; Toda a- distant from speaker in space or time; Kannada a- 
remote demonstrative base; Kui a- ‘that over there’; Kuwi (adj.) @ ‘that most 
remote’; Kurux a- ‘that most remote’; (b) Tamil i demonstrative base 
expressing the nearer or proximate person or thing; prefixed to nouns to 
express nearness; Malayalam i, 7 ‘this’; Kota i- demonstrative base expressing 
nearness to the speaker; Manda 7 ‘this’; Toda i- demonstrative base expressing 
nearness to the speaker; Kannada i- proximate demonstrative base; (c) Tamil w 
demonstrative base expressing a person, place, or thing occupying an 
intermediate position, neither far nor near, and meaning yonder or occupying a 
position near the person or persons spoken to; demonstrative particle before 
nouns expressing intermediate position or position near the person or persons 
spoken to; Kannada u- base indicating intermediate place, quantity, or time; 
Kuwi d (adj.) ‘that’ (intermediate). 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *i- deictic stem (distant) (cf. Klimov 1964:99 and 
1998:80), *a- demonstrative stem (proximate) (cf. Klimoy 1964:41 and 
1998:2), *e- pronominal element (cf. Klimov 1964:77 and 1998:45). Extended 
forms: *e-g- pronominal stem (cf. Georgian e-g ‘this; it, he, she’; Svan [e-3-]); 
*e-§- pronominal stem (cf. Georgian ese ‘so’; Mingrelian ei ‘so’; Laz ee ‘so, 
there’; Svan e¥ ‘so’); *i-§- deictic element (cf. Georgian is- ‘that, he’; 
Mingrelian [iS-] in adverbs such as iS-o, vi5-o ‘there’; Laz [(h)i3-] in (h)iS-o 
‘this way, over there’); *a-ma- ‘that, this’ (cf. Georgian ama- ~ am- ‘that, this’; 
Mingrelian amu- ‘that, this’; Laz (h)amu- ‘that, this’; Svan am(a)- ‘that, this’); 
*q-§- deictic stem (cf. Georgian ase ‘so’; Mingrelian [a§-] in ao ‘here’ and 
a8(i) ‘so’; Laz [(h)aS-] in (h)a¥o ‘so’; Svan a§ ‘so’). There appears to have been 
a reversal of the Nostratic pattern *?a- (distant) ~ *7i- (proximate) to *a- 
(proximate) ~ *i- (distant) in Kartvelian. 

Indo-European: demonstrative stem: *?e-/*?o-, *?ey-/*?oy-/*?i- (cf. Latin is, 
ea, id the, she, it; this or that person or thing’, idem ‘the same’; Gothic is ‘he’, 
it-a ‘it’; Sanskrit [m.] ay-dm, [f.] iy-dm, [n.] id-dm ‘this’, dira ‘there’, d-tah 
“from there’, idd, iddnim ‘now’, ihd ‘here’, itthém ‘thus’; Old Irish é the, they’, 
ed ‘it’; Hittite [dat. sg.] e-di, i-di, e-da-ni ‘to or for him, her, it’; etc.), 
(adverbial particle) *?8-/*?6- ‘near, by, together with’ (cf. Sanskrit @ ‘hither, 
near to, towards’; Old High German prefix a-; Old Church Slavic prefix ja-; 
Greek prefixes é- and 6-) (cf. Brugmann 1904:401, no. 6, and 401—402, no. 
10; Szemerényi 1996:206—207; Pokorny 1959:280—281 and 281—286; 
Burrow 1973:276—278; Beekes 1995:203 and 205; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:281 and 1:385—387; Watkins 1985:26 and 2000:35—36). Proto-Indo- 
European deictic particle *-i meaning ‘here and now’ added to verbs to form 
so-called “primary endings” (cf. Kems—Schwartz 1972:4): athematic singular 
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primary endings: first person *-m-i, second person *-s-i, third person *-t'-i (cf. 
Sanskrit -mi, -si, -ti; Hittite -mi, -Si, -zi [< *-ti]; Greek -n, -o1, -11; Lithuanian 
-mi, -si, -ti). 

Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic *e- demonstrative particle > Finnish e- in e/a 
‘that’; Estonian ef ‘that’, egd, iga ‘every’; Mordvin e- in esé (iness.) ‘there’, 
esta (elat.) ‘from there’, est’a ‘so’, est'amo ‘such’, ete ‘this’, ese ‘that, that 
one’, embe ‘if, when, after’; Zyrian / Komi e- in esy ‘this, that’; Hungarian ez 
‘this’, itt ‘here’, innen ‘from here’, ide ‘hither’, igy ‘so’, ilyen ‘such’; Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets eke, eko ‘this, this here’, eo? ‘hither’ (cf. Collinder 1955:9 
and 1977:31; Rédei 1986—1988:67—68; Décsy 1990:98 *e ‘this’). Yukaghir 
a- distant demonstrative (cf. Yukaghir [Northem / Tundra] a-n ‘that’, 
contrasting with /en ‘this’) (cf. Greenberg 2000:89). 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic */- deictic stem > (a) Proto-Tungus *i third person deictic 
stem > Manchu i ‘he, she’, ineku ‘the same; this’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) 7 ‘he, 
she’; Jurchen in ‘he, she’; Solon ini ‘his’; (b) Proto-Mongolian *i-nu- third 
person possessive pronoun > Written Mongolian inw ‘his’ (originally the 
genitive of *i ‘he’, which no longer exists); Khalkha 7 ‘his’; Buriat 7 ‘his’; 
Kalmyk 7 ‘his’; Moghol ini ~ ni ~ ne ~ i ‘his’; Dagur in ‘he; this, that’; () 
Proto-Turkic *i-na- ‘that’ >"Turkmenian ina-ru ‘that’; Tuva inda ‘there’, indiy 
‘such’ (cf. Réna-Tas 1998:74). Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:577. 

Proto-Altaic *e ‘this’ (deictic stem) > (a) Proto-Tungus *e ‘this’ > Evenki 
er, eri ‘this’; Lamut / Even er ‘this’; Negidal ey ‘this’; Manchu ere ‘this’; 
Spoken Manchu (Sibo) era this’; Jurchen e(r)se ‘this’; Ulch ey ‘this’; Orok eri 
‘this’; Nanay / Gold ei ‘this’; Oroch ei ‘this’; Udihe eyi ‘this’; Solon er ‘this’; 
(b) Proto-Mongolian *e-ne ‘this’ (pl. *e-de ‘these’) > Written Mongolian ene 
‘this’ (pl. ede); Khalkha ene ‘this’; Buriat ene ‘this’; Kalmyk ena ‘this’; Ordos 
ene ‘this’ (pl. ede); Moghol end ‘this’; Dagur ene ‘this’; Monguor ne ‘this’ (cf. 
Poppe 1955:47, 52, 55, 164, 214—215, 225, and 226). Cf. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:447. 

Proto-Altaic *a- ‘that’ (deictic stem) > Proto-Turkic *gn- ‘that (oblique 
cases); here’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old Uighur) (locative) an-ta ‘that’, 
(dative) ay-ar; Karakhanide Turkic (locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) oy-a; 
Turkmenian ana ‘here’; Karaim (locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) an-ar; Tatar 
(locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) ay-a; Bashkir (locative) an-ta, an-da ‘that’, 
(dative) ay-a; Kirghiz (locative) an-ta ‘that’, (dative) a-(y)a; Oyrot (Mountain 
Altai) (locative) an-da ‘that’, (dative) 0-(y)o; Tuva (locative) in-da ‘that’, 
(dative) a(y)-a; Chuvash (locative) on-da ‘that’, (dative) 3”n-a; Yakut ana-ra 
‘here’. Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:447. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
include the Turkic (and Japanese) forms under Proto-Altaic *e. However, the 
difference in both form and meaning indicate that two separate stems are 
involved here. Réna-Tas (1998:74) notes: “Proto-Turkic may nevertheless have 
had a pronoun for the third person, possibly *a(n)-, since the oblique stem of of 
is an-; cf. Chuvash un-. The fact that Chuvash has a 3p. sg. -é < *-i in certain 
conjugations shows that Proto-Turkic had a third-person singular pronoun *i- 
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or *in-. It developed into a suffix [in Chuvash], but disappeared in other Turkic 
languages. Note that Proto-Mongolian had 3p. sg. *in- and 3p. pl. *an-.” 
Proto-Altaic *o ‘this, that’ (deictic particle) > (a) Proto-Tungus *u- ‘this, 

that’ > Manchu u-ba ‘here, this place; this’; Spoken Manchu (Sibo) eva ‘this’; 
Udihe w-ti ‘that’; (b) Proto-Mongolian *on- ‘other, different? > Written 
Mongolian oncuyui ‘peculiar, unusual; specific; separate; special, particular, 
different; remote, isolated (of place or area); strange’, ondu ‘other, another; 
different(ly); apart, separately’; Khalkha ond6 ‘other, different’; Buriat ondd 
‘other, different’; Ordos ond6n ‘other, different’; Dagur endii ‘other’; (c) Proto- 
Turkic *o())- ‘that? > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) o-/ ‘that’; Karakhanide Turkic 
o-I ‘that’; Turkish o ‘that’; Gagauz o ‘that’; Azerbaijani o ‘that’; Turkmenian o/ 
‘that’; Uzbek u ‘that’; Uighur w ‘that’; Karaim o ‘that’; Tatar v-/ ‘that’; Bashkir 
o-So, u ‘that’; Kirghiz o-So ‘that’; Kazakh o-/ ‘that’; Noghay o-/ ‘that’; Oyrot 
(Mountain Altai) o-/ ‘that’; Tuva ol ‘that’; Chuvash ve-/ ‘that’; Yakut o/ ‘that’ 
(cf. Réna-Tas 1998:74). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003: 1040. 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Distant demonstrative (Amur) a-d' ‘that, even more distant 
from the speaker but visible’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26; Greenberg 2000:91). 

H. Etruscan: i- in i-ca ‘this’, i-n, i-nc ‘it’ (inanimate), i-fa ‘this’ (cf. Bonfante— 
Bonfante 2002:91, 92, and 93). 


Sumerian: Adverbial particle e ‘hither, here’. 


16.14. Deictic particle (A) *kla- (~ *kla-) (proximate), (B) *klu- (~ *k'o-) 
(distant), and (C) *kli- (~ *kle-) (intermediate) (Greenberg: §10. 
Demonstrative KU; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 982, *K/il] demonstrative 
pronoun [animate ?]) 


The evidence from all of the Nostratic daughter languages seems to point to the 
existence of at least two, possibly three, stems here: (A) *k/'a-/*k'a- (proximate), 
(B) *k'u-/*kho- (distant), and (?) (C) *khi-/*kle- (intermediate). Greenberg 
(2000:91), however, considers *ku to have been a near demonstrative. Indeed, there 
appears to have been some confusion between these stems in the various daughter 
languages, which makes it difficult to determine which degree of distance is to be 
assigned to which stem. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *ka- ~ *ki- ~ *ku- demonstrative pronoun stem: 
Semitic: Aramaic -y (< *-k) in déy ‘that’; Arabic -k in daka, dalika ‘that’; 
Mehri -k in dak ‘that’; Geez / Ethiopic -(k)ku an element expressing distance as 
in zakku ‘that’; Gurage ka ‘that’, (Chaha) kom in kemakam ‘such and such’, -x 
(< *-&) in zax ‘that’; Amharic -h (< *-4) in zih ‘this’. Cf. Leslau 1979:331, 343 
and 1987:271, 635; Barth 1913:830—83; Brockelmann 1908.1:318 and [:323— 
324. Highland East Cushitic: Burji (m. sg.) ‘ai ‘this’, (m./f. sg./pl.) kdaci ‘that, 
those’, (m./f. pl.) cf ‘these’; Darasa (m. sg./pl.) kunni ‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl.) 
ikki ‘that, those’; Hadiyya (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) ka(X) ‘this, these’, (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) 
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o(k) ‘that, those’; Kambata (m. sg./pl., f. pl.) Aw ‘this, these’; Sidamo (m. sg.) 

kuni ‘this’, (m. sg., m./f. pl.) kuu?u ‘that, those’, (m. pl.) Auni, kuri ‘these’. Cf. 

Sasse 1982:111; Hudson 1976:255—256 and 1989:150—151, 153. Galla / 

Oromo (Wellegga) near demonstratives: (subject) kun(i), (base) kana ‘this’. 

Proto-Southern Cushitic (m.) *?uukaa ‘this’, (m. bound) *kaa ‘this’ > Iraqw ka 

‘this’ (neuter ?); Burunge (m.) ki ‘this’, (m.) ka?a ‘that’; K’wadza -(u)ko 

masculine gender marker’; Asa -(u)k, -ok masculine gender marker, Ma’a ka 

‘this’; Dahalo ?uwkwa ‘this’. Cf. Ehret 1980:296. Omotic: Aari unaffixed 3rd 

person pronominal stems (m. sg.) ki, (f. sg.) kd, (m/f. pl.) ké and the deictic 

determiner kooné ~ koond ‘this, that; these, those’. This stem may also occur in 
the Ongota third person singular pronoun stem (m.) ki ‘he’, (f.) ko ‘she’ and 
third person plural pronoun (focal) ki7i-ta ‘they’ and the subject and object 

clitic ki7i ‘they’ (cf. Fleming 2002b:49, 55, and 59). Ehret (1995:194, no. 309) 

reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *kaa ‘this’ (demonstrative). 

. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian pronoun stem *-k-: Georgian [-k-]; Mingrelian 

[-k-]; Laz [-k-]. In the modern Kartvelian languages, this stem is found only in 
historical derivatives (cf. Klimov 1998:211). 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European near demonstrative *k'e-/*klo-, *ki(e)i-, 
*kh()yo- ‘this’, adverbial particle *k'e- ‘here’ > Hittite (nom. sg.) ka-a-a¥, 
(nom.-acc, sg. neuter) ‘i-i ‘this, that’; Palaic ka- ‘this (one)’, Ai-i-at ‘here’; 
Greek *xe in Ksivog ‘that’; Latin ce- in ce-do ‘give here!’, -c(e) in hi-c, si-c, 
illi-c, illii-c, tun-c, nun-e, ec-ce, ci- in cis, citer, citrd, citra; Old Irish cé in bith 
cé ‘this world’; Gothic hér ‘here, hither’, /i- pronominal stem preserved in the 
adverbial phrases himma daga ‘on this day, today’, fram himma ‘from 
henceforth’, und hina dag ‘to this day’, und hita, und hita nu ‘till now, 
hitherto’ and in hiri ‘come here!’, hidré ‘hither’; Old Icelandic hann ‘he’; Old 
English hé ‘he’, hie ‘they’, hider ‘hither’, hér ‘here’; Lithuanian Jis ‘this’; Old 
Church Slavic se ‘this’. (cf. Pokorny 1959:609—610; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:452—454; Mann 1984—1987:606, 617, 619, 620, 621, 622; Watkins 
1985:32 and 2000:43; Brugmann 1904:401, nos. 4 and 5; Lehmann 1986:182 
and 182—183; Beekes 1995:202 *Ki- ‘here’; Puhvel 1984— .4:3—12; Meillet 
1964:326; Fortson 2004:130). 

. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *ko- (~ k-) ‘this’ > (a) Proto-Mongolian *ki deictic 
particle > Written Mongolian ene ki ‘exactly this’, fere ‘ii ‘exactly that’; 
Khalkha yi; Ordos ki; Dagur ke, ké; (b) Proto-Turkic *ké ‘this’ > Salar ku 
‘this’; Sary-Uighur gu, go ‘this’; Chuvash ko, kev ‘this’. Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:709 *ko (~ *k‘-) ‘this’. Greenberg (2000:92—93) describes “a 
widespread Altaic suffix -ki, with a demonstrative and revitalizing function, 
which may belong here”. As evidence, he cites the Turkic suffix -ki used to 
form possessive pronouns. It also occurs after the locative of a noun. Both uses 
are also found in Mongolian (cf. ende-ki ‘being here, belonging to this place’). 
In Tungus, *-ki is suffixed to possessives to substantivize them. The locative 
construction found in Turkic and Mongolian appears to be absent from Tungus, 
however. Greenberg also notes that “occasional forms in Av occur in all 
branches of Altaic”. 
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E. Gilyak / Nivkh: (Amur) ‘wd! ‘that, absent in the present situation, formerly 
referred to in the previous discourse’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). 
F. Etruscan: Note the demonstratives (archaic) ika ‘this’, (later) eca, ca. 


Sumerian: ki ‘there, where’. 


16.15. Deictic particle (A) *tha- (~ *tha-) (proximate), (B) *##u- (~ *##0-) (distant), 
and (C) *thi- (~ *the-) (intermediate) (Greenberg: §11. Demonstrative T; 
Nafiqoff 2003:51 *ta; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 2310, *#@ demonstrative 
pronoun of non-active [animate] objects [without distance opposition 
(proximate ++ intermediate + distal)]) 


It seems that three separate stems are to be reconstructed here, indicating three 
degrees of distance: (A) *ta- (~ *t#a-) (proximate), (B) *'u- (~ *##o-) (distant), 
and (C) */j- (~ *the-) (intermediate). As in (A) *kia- (~ *k/a-) (proximate), (B) 
*khy- (~ *kho-) (distant), and (C) *ki- (~ *kte-) (intermediate), discussed above, 
there appears to have been some confusion between these stems in the various 
daughter languages, which makes it difficult to determine which degree of distance 
is to be assigned to which stem. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *ta- (~ *tu- ~ *ti-) demonstrative stem > Proto- 
Semitic */a-/*#f- demonstrative stem > Arabic (m.) ff, (£. 4a ‘this’; Tigre (m.) 
tii, (f.) 1@ ‘this’. Egyptian (f. sg. dem. and def. article) 3 ‘this, the’, (f. sg. dem. 
adj.) tn ‘this’; Coptic ¢- [1-], te- [re-] feminine singular definite article. Proto- 
East Cushitic *¢a, (subj.) *é/*ti feminine demonstrative pronoun stem > Burji 
(dem. f.) ta, (subj.) ci ‘this’; Somali (dem. f.) fa, (subj.) fu; Rendille #i feminine 
gender marker and connector; Oromo / Galla fa-, (subj.) #-; Sidamo -fa, (subj.) 
-ti feminine article; Kambata (f. acc. sg. dem. det.) fa ‘this’; Hadiyya (f. acc. sg. 
dem. det.) fa ‘this’. Proto-Southern Cushitic (f. bound dem. stem) */a ‘this, 
that’ > Burunge #i ‘this’, fa?a (£.) ‘that’; Iraqw #i ‘this’; K’wadza -(i)to, -(e)to 
feminine gender marker; Asa -(i)t(o), -(e)t(o) feminine gender marker; Ma’a 
-eta suffix on feminine nouns; Dahalo fd- in /4?ini (f.) ‘they’. 

B. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian */dn- reflexive pronoun singular, */dm- reflexive 
pronoun plural > Tamil /an ‘oneself (obl. fan-; before vowels fann-), (am (obl. 
tam-; before vowels tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Malayalam ‘an ‘self, 
oneself’, ‘am (obl. tam-, tamm-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kota fan ‘oneself’, 
ta‘m (obl. tam-) ‘themselves’; Toda ton ‘oneself, tam (obl. tam-) 
‘themselves’; Kannada ‘an ‘he, she, it’ (in the reflexive or reciprocal sense), 
tam (obl. tam-), t@vu (obl. tav-) ‘they, themselves; you’; Kodagu tani 
‘oneself’, tayga (obl. tayga-) ‘themselves’; Telugu ¢anu ‘oneself; he or himself; 
she or herself’, @mu (obl. tam-, tamm-), tamaru, taru ‘they, themselves; you’; 
Naikri fam ‘they, themselves’; Parji tan ‘self, oneself’, tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, 
themselves’; Gadba (Ollari) tan (obl. fan-) ‘self, oneself”, tam (obl. tam-) ‘they, 
themselves’; Pengo /an ‘he, himself; Kurux /an reflexive pronoun of the third 
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person: ‘himself’, /am- (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; Malto tan, tani ‘himself, 
herself, itself, tam, tdmi (obl. tam-) ‘they, themselves’; Brahui fén ‘self, 
myself, thyself, himself, ourselves, etc.’ Cf. Krishnamurti 2003:252—253; 
Burrow—Emeneau 1984:275, no. 3162, and 278, no. 3196. 

. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *f"o- ‘that’, also *tyo- (< *tHi-0-) > 
Sanskrit ‘dd ‘this, that’; Greek 16 ‘this, that’; Gothic pata ‘that’; Old Icelandic 
pat ‘that, it; Old English pet ‘that’; Lithuanian as ‘this, that’; Tocharian A 
tdm ‘this’, B te ‘this one, it’; Hieroglyphic Luwian fas ‘this’; Hittite a sentence 
connective. This stem is joined in a suppletive alternation with *so- ‘this’. It is 
also used as a third person verb ending (primary) *-f"i, (secondary) *-1 > 
Hittite (primary) -zi (< *-4i), (secondary) -/; Sanskrit (primary) -fi, (secondary) 
-t; Avestan (primary) -i, (secondary) -f; Greek (primary) ~t1; Gothic (primary) 
-p; Latin (primary/secondary) -/; Lithuanian (primary) -ti; Russian Church 
Slavic (primary) -f. Cf. Pokorny 1959:1086—1087; Burrow 1973:269—272 
and 306—311; Brugmann 1904:399—401 and 590—591; Beekes 1995:202 
and 232; Szemerényi 1996:204—206 and 233—235; Meillet 1964:228 and 
326; Fortson 2004:129—130. 

. Uralic-Yukaghir: Proto-Uralic (demonstrative pronoun stem) */a/*td ‘this’ > 
Finnish simd/td- ‘this’; (?) Estonian tema, temdi ‘he, she, it’; Lapp / Saami dat 
~ da- ‘this’, deiké (< *dekki) ‘hither’; Mordvin (Erza) fe, (Moksha) ¢e ‘this’, 
(Exza) tesé, (Moksha) (asa ‘here’, (Erza) tite, eke, (Moksha) tite, taka ‘(just) 
this’; Cheremis / Mari (West) ti, (East) fa, #6 ‘this’; (?) Votyak / Udmurt ta 
‘this’; (?) Zyrian / Komi fa ‘this’; Vogul / Mansi /e, ti, ta ‘this’, fet, tit, fat 
‘here’; Ostyak / Xanty temi, fa- ‘this’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets tam? ‘this’, 
(pl.) few? ‘these’; Selkup Samoyed tam, tau, tap ‘this’, teda? ‘now’, tii, teya, 
teka ‘hither’; Kamassian /eeji ‘hither’. Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) tiy ‘this’, 
tii ‘hence’, ‘iit ‘hence, from here’. Cf. Rédei 1986—1988:505 */a; Collinder 
1955:62 and 1977:79; Décsy 1990:108 */a/*#d ‘that, this’. Proto-Uralic 
(demonstrative pronoun stem) */o- ‘that? > Finnish ‘vo ‘that, yonder’; Lapp / 
Saami duot- ~ duo- ‘that (one) over there, that ... over there, that’; Mordvin 
tona, to- ‘that’; Cheremis / Mari (Bast) tu ‘that’; Vogul / Mansi ton, to- ‘that’; 
Votyak / Udmurt tu ‘that’; Zyrian / Komi ty ‘that’; Ostyak / Xanty ‘dmi, tomi, 
16m, td- ‘that’; Hungarian fova ‘away’, til ‘beyond, on the further side; 
exceedingly, too’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets ‘aaky ‘that, yonder’, taaj ‘there’; 
Yenisei Samoyed / Enets tohonoo ‘that (one) there’; Selkup Samoyed fo ‘this’. 
Yukaghir (Southern / Kolyma) fay ‘that’, faa ‘there, thither’, saat ‘thence’, 
tudel ‘he, she’, tudaa ‘long ago’. Cf. Collinder 1955:64, 1965:146, and 
1977:81; Rédei 1986—1988:526—528 *to; Décsy 1990:109 *#o ‘those’; Joki 
1973:330—331; Raun 1988b:562. Ob-Ugric and Samoyed third person 
singular possessive suffix *-t. Cf. also Abondolo 1998a:25. 

. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *#'a (*tHe) ‘that’ > (a) Proto-Tungus */a- ‘that? > Manchu 

tere ‘that’; Solon éari ‘that’; Evenki far, tari ‘that’; Lamut / Even tar ‘that’; 

Negidal tay ‘that’; Orok tari ‘that’; Nanay / Gold faya ‘that’; Udihe tei, teyi 

‘that; Oroch 4, fei ‘that’; Solon ‘ayd, tari ‘that’; (b) Proto-Mongolian (sg.) *Ze, 

*te-r-e ‘that’ > Written Mongolian (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Dagur 
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(sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) tede ‘those’; Moghol #é ‘that’; Ordos (sg.) fere ‘that’, (pl.) 
tede ‘those’; Khalkha (sg.) tera ‘that’, (pl.) tedda ‘those’; Monguor (sg.) te 
‘that’; Moghol (sg.) fe ‘that’; Buriat (sg.) tere ‘that’, (pl.) fede ‘those’ (cf. 
Poppe 1955:225, 226, 227, and 228); (c) Proto-Turkic *si(kil)- ‘that’ > Gagauz 
te bu ‘this here’, te o ‘that there’; Tatar /égé ‘that’; Kirghiz tigi ‘that’; Kazakh 
(dialectal) tigi ‘that’; Yakut i-fi ‘that’ (pl. itiler ‘those’). Starostin—Dybo— 
Mudrak 2003:1389 */‘a (*#'e) ‘that’. 

F. Gilyak / Nivkh: (Amur) fd’ ‘this, the nearest to the speaker, visible and 
available in the present situation’, fuys ‘so much (persons or objects close to 
the speaker)’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). 

G. Etruscan: Note the demonstratives ita, ta ‘this’ and the adverb @ar ‘there, 
thither’. 


16.16. Deictic particle *¥a- (~ *Sa-) ‘this one here’ (Greenberg: §12. Demon- 
strative S; Nafiqoff 2003:53 *sV) 


A. Afrasian: Chadic: Ngizim near demonstrative pronoun sdu ‘this one’, sdu ... 
sdu ‘this one ... that one’; Hausa sd ‘his, him’. 

B. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *-§- pronoun stem > Georgian [-s-]; Mingrelian 
[-8-]; Laz [--]; Svan [--]. C£ Klimov 1964:173 and 1998:178; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:310—311. 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *so-, (£.) *sed [*sad] (> *sa), also *syo- 
(< *si-o-), demonstrative pronoun stem: ‘this, that’ > Sanskrit sd-h, (f. sg.) s@ 
(also si), syd-h demonstrative pronoun; Avestan ha- demonstrative pronoun 
stem; Greek 6, (f. sg.) 1] demonstrative pronoun and definite article; Old Latin 
(m. sg.) sum ‘him’, (£. sg.) sam ‘her’, (m. pl.) sds, (f. pl.) sas ‘them’; Gothic sa, 
(£.) s6 ‘this, that; he, she’; Old Icelandic sd, sv ‘that’; Old English se ‘that one, 
he’, (f.) s@o ‘she’; Old High German si, si ‘she’; Tocharian A (m.) sa-, (f.) sa-, 
B (m.) se(-), (£.) sa(-) demonstrative pronoun; Hittite Sa connective particle, -Fe 
third person singular enclitic pronoun. Cf. Pokorny 1959:978—979; Walde 
1927—1932.I1:509; Mann 1984—1987:1137 *si- (*sim) ‘he, she, it’, 1142— 
1143 *sja (*sja) ‘she, it’, 1143—1144 *sios, *sia ‘he; she; this, it’, 1250 *sos, 
(£) *sd ‘this; he, she’; Watkins 1985:62 and 2000:81; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1984.1:384 and 1995.1:336. (2) Proto-Indo-European *-s- in (m.) *?ey-s-os, (£) 
*?ey-s-eA [-ad] (> -a), *?ey-s-yos compound demonstrative pronoun: ‘this’ > 
Sanskrit esd-h (f. esd) ‘this’; Avestan a@¥a- (£. a@8a) ‘this’; Oscan efseis ‘he’; 
Umbrian erec, erek, ere, eek, erse ‘he, it’. Note: the *-s- element could be 
from the Proto-Nostratic third person anaphoric stem *si-/*se- instead (see 
below). Cf. Pokorny 1959:281—283; Walde 1927—1932.I:96—98; Mann 
1984—1987:235 *eisios (*eiso-, *eito-) a compound pronoun; Mayrhofer 
1956—1980.1:129. This stem is joined in a suppletive alternation with */40- 
‘that’ (cf. Watkins 1998:66). 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *s/d] ‘he, she, it’ > Finnish héin (< *sdin) ‘he, she’; 
Lapp / Saami son ‘he, she’; Mordvin son ‘he, she’; Votyak / Udmurt so ‘that, 
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yonder; he, she, it’; Zyrian / Komi sy ‘he, she, it’, sija ‘he, she, it; that, yonder’; 
Vogul / Mansi ‘du ‘he, she’; Ostyak / Xanty (Vasyugan) joh ‘he, she’; 
Hungarian 6 ‘he, she, it’. Cf. Collinder 1955:80—81 and 1977:97; Rédei 
1986—1988:453—454; Décsy 1990:107; Hajdi 1972:40 Proto-Uralic *se; 
Abondolo 1998a:25. 


Sumerian: Je deictic element, exact meaning unknown. Je is translated by the 
Akkadian demonstrative pronoun animmamda. Cf. Thomsen 1987:81. 


16.17. Anaphoric pronoun stem *si- (~ *se-) (Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 2006, 
*sE ‘he/she’; Greenberg: §12. Demonstrative S) 


This is an old anaphoric pronoun distinct from Proto-Nostratic *Sa-/*a- ‘this one 
here’. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *si- third person pronoun stem, *-s(i) third person 
suffix > Egyptian -s, -sy third person singular suffix; dependent pronouns: sw 
‘he, him, it’, sy ‘she, her, it’, sn ‘they, them’, st old form of the dependent 
pronoun third singular feminine, which has been specialized for certain 
particular uses, mainly in place of the third plural ‘they, them’ or of the neuter 
‘it’. Cf. Gardiner 1957:45, §43, 46, §44, and 98, §124; Hannig 1995:647, 674, 
712, and 777; Faulkner 1962:205, 211, 215, 230, and 252. Berber: Tamazight 
third person indirect pronouns: (singular after preposition and possessive with 
kinship) s, as, (possessive sg.) -nnas or ns; (m. pl.) san, -san, asan, (f. pl.) sant, 
-sant, asant, (possessive m. pl.) -nsan, (possessive f. pl.) -nsant. Cf. Penchoen 
1973:26—27. Chadic: Ngizim demonstratives (previous reference): (deictic 
predicator) sdnd ‘here/there (it) is, here/there they are (pointing out or 
offering)’, (pronoun) sdnvi ‘this one, that one; this, that (thing or event being 
pointed out or in question)’; Hausa Sii ‘he’, (direct object) Si ‘him’. Ptoto-East 
Cushitic *?u-s-uu ‘he’ > Burji és-i third singular masculine personal pronoun 
abs. (= obj.) ‘him’; Gedeo isi third singular masculine nominative pronoun 
‘he’; Kambata isi third singular masculine nominative pronoun ‘he’; Sidamo isi 
third singular masculine nominative pronoun ‘he’. Proto-East Cushitic *?i-8-ii 
‘she’ > Burji #5-ée third singular feminine personal pronoun abs. (= obj.) ‘her’; 
Gedeo ise third singular feminine nominative pronoun ‘she’; Hadiyya isi third 
singular feminine nominative pronoun ‘she’; Kambata ise third singular 
feminine nominative pronoun ‘she’; Sidamo ise third singular feminine 
nominative pronoun ‘she’. Cf. Sasse 1982:106 and 107; Hudson 1989:77 and 
132. Highland East Cushitic: Kambata -si third singular possessive pronoun 
(m.): ‘his’, -se third singular possessive pronoun (f.): ‘her’; Sidamo -si third 
singular possessive pronoun (m.): ‘his’, -se third singular possessive pronoun 
(£): ‘her’. Cf, Hudson 1989:80. Proto-Southern Cushitic *7i-si- ‘she’ > Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa -s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *-si (bound) 
‘her’ > Dahalo 7idi ‘she’, -di ‘her’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *?u-su- ‘he’ > 
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Traqw, Burunge, Alagwa -s in -os ‘his, her, its’. Proto-Souther Cushitic *-su 
(bound) ‘his’ > Ma’a -?u in ku-?u ‘his, her, its’; Dahalo 71idu ‘he’, -du ‘his’. 
Cf. Ehret 1980:290 and 295. Omotic: Zayse bound third person singular 
subject pronouns: (m.) -s, (f.) -is, third person singular independent pronouns: 
(subject m.) é-s-i, (subject f.) #s-i, (direct object complement m.) 7é-s-a, 
(direct object complement f.) %/-s-a, (postpositional complement m.) 7é-s-u 
ro), (postpositional complement f.) 7/-s-u(-ro), (copular complement m.) 7é-s- 
te, (copular complement f.) ?#-s-te; Gamo sekki ‘that, those’, third person 
singular subject markers (affirmative): (m.) -es, (£.) -us. Ehret (1995:156, no. 
210) reconstructs Proto-Afrasian *su, *usu ‘they’. 

Elamite: Third singular personal suffix -# (< *-si ?). 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *-s verb suffix used to mark the third person 
singular (subjective conjugation) > Georgian -s; Mingrelian -s; Laz -s; Svan -s. 
Cf. Fabnrich 1994:241; Klimov 1964:160; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:292. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *-s third person singular verb ending > 
Hittite /i-conjugation third singular preterit ending ~# (cf. Friedrich 1960:76— 
79; Sturtevant 1951:144, §270a); Sanskrit third singular root aorist optative 
ending -s in, for example, bhii-yd-s (cf. Burrow 1973:352); Tocharian A third 
singular verb ending -s (< *-se) in, for example, pdlkés ‘shines’ (cf. Adams 
1988:56, §4.212). According to Watkins (1962), it was this suffix that gave rise 
to the sigmatic aorist in Indo-European. (?) Proto-Indo-Buropean *-s- in (m.) 
*?ey-s-os, (f.) *?ey-s-eA [-ad] (> -), *?ey-s-yos a compound demonstrative 
pronoun: ‘this’ > Sanskrit esd-h (f. esd) ‘this’; Avestan a@¥a- (f. a@¥a) ‘this’; 
Oscan eiseis ‘he’; Umbrian erec, erek, ere, eek, erse ‘he, it’. Note: the *-s- 
element could be from the Proto-Indo-European demonstrative stem *so- ‘this, 
that’ (< Proto-Nostratic *Sa-/*io- ‘this, that”) instead. Cf. Pokorny 1959:281— 
283; Walde 1927—1932.I:96—98; Mann 1984—1987:235 *eisjos (*eiso-, 
*eito-) a compound pronoun; Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:129. 

Uralic: Proto-Uralic *-se third singular possessive suffix/third person verb 
suffix (determinative conjugation). Cf. Abondolo 1998a:29; Hajdt 1972:40 and 
43—44; Raun 1988b:564. 

Altaic: Proto-Turkic *-(s)i(n) ~ *-(s)i(n) third person possessive suffix > 
Turkish -(s)J(n); Azerbaijani -(s)J; Turkmenian -(s)J; Tatar -(s)E; Kazakh -(s)I; 
Kirghiz -()f; Uighur -(s)I. Cf. Johanson—Csat6 1998. 


16.18. Deictic particle *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) (not in Greenberg 2000; Nafigoff 


A. 


2003:50—51 *NA; Illit-Svity 1971—  .I:93—94, no. 332, *NA 
demonstrative pronoun) 


Afrasian: Proto-Semitic demonstrative stem/deictic particle *na/*-n (cf. 
Akkadian annii ‘this’; Sabaean -n definite article; Hebrew -n deictic element). 
Egyptian (dem. neuter and pl.) m3 ‘this, these’, (dem. pronoun) mw ‘this, these’; 
Coptic n- [N-], nen- [Nen-] plural of definite article, nai [nai] ‘these’, né [Nx] 
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‘those’. Berber: Kabyle -nni ‘this, that; these, those’, -inna/-yinna ‘that, those’ 
(a person or thing at a distance but usually within sight). 

B. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian third person suffix (subjective conjugation) *-n > 
Old Georgian -n; Mingrelian -n; Laz -n (cf. Klimov 1964:144—145; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:258; Fahnrich 1994:240). 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European demonstrative stem *ne-, *no-; *?e-no-, 
*?0-no- > Sanskrit (instr.) anéna, andya ‘this, these’; Avestan ana- ‘this’; 
Greek évn ‘the last day of the month’; Latin (conj.) enim ‘indeed, truly, 
certainly’; Lithuanian afis, ands ‘that, that one’; Old Church Slavic ons ‘that, 
he’; Hittite an-ni-i¥ ‘that, yonder’; Armenian na ‘that; he, she, it; him, her’ (cf. 

01; Burrow 1973:277; Pokorny 1959:319—321; Walde 
1927—1932.1:336—339; Puhvel 1984— .1/2:51—55; Mayrhofer 1956— 
1980.1:32). This stem may occur in the third plural verb ending *-n as well. 
This was later extended by *-r" to form a new third plural ending *-nf", Later 
still, this was further extended by a deictic *-i to form the so-called “primary” 
third plural ending *-nt"i (see below for details). 

D. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *nd (~ *ne ~ ? *ni) ‘this; this one’ > Finnish ndmd/nd- (pl. 
of tdimd/td-) ‘these’, ne/ni- (pl. of se) ‘these, those’, ndim ‘so, like this’, niin 
‘so, thus’; Lapp / Saami navt, na ‘like this, in the same way as this’; Mordvin 
ne (pl. of te ‘this’ and se ‘that”) ‘these, those’; Zyrian / Komi na, najé ‘she’; 
Selkup Samoyed na ‘that’, nyy ‘thither’ (cf. Collinder 1955:38 and 1977:57; 
Rédei 1986—1988:300—301; Décsy 1990:103). 

BE. Altaic: Proto-Tungus third person possessive suffix *-n (cf. Sinor 1988:725) > 
Evenki -n (-in after consonants); Lamut / Even -n (-an after consonants); Udihe 
-ni; etc. Cf. Fuchs—Lopatin—Menges—Sinor 1968. 


Sumerian: na, ne ‘this’; ane, ene ‘he, she’, -ani (-ni after vowels) ‘his, her’. 


16.19. Deictic particle *#a- (~ *#a-) ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ 
(not in Greenberg 2000) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *#a- ‘that over there, that yonder’ > Arabic famma 
‘there, yonder’, fumma ‘then, thereupon; furthermore, moreover; and again, 
and once more’, fammata ‘there, there is’; Hebrew Sam ‘there, thither’; 
Imperial Aramaic #mh ‘there’; Biblical Aramaic fammd ‘there’; Phoenician 3m 
‘there’; Ugaritic fm ‘there’. Cf. Klein 1987:664. 

B, Altaic: Proto-Altaic *é/a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ > (a) 
Proto-Tungus *¢a- ‘that, further (not very far)’ > Manchu da- ‘over there (not 
very far)’: cala ‘over there, on the other side; previously, before’, cargi ‘there, 
over there, that side, beyond; formerly’, casi ‘in that direction, thither, there’; 
Evenki ¢@- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Lamut / Even éd- ‘that, further (not 
very far)’; Negidal ¢a- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Ulch éa- ‘that, further (not 
very far)’; Orok ¢o- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Nanay / Gold ¢a- ‘that, further 
(not very far)’; Oroch é4- ‘that, further (not very far)’; Udibe éa- ‘that, further 
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(not very far)’; Solon sa- ‘that, further (not very far)’; (b) Proto-Mongolian 
*éa- ‘that, beyond’ > Mongolian éa- in: éadu, Cayadu ‘situated on the other or 
opposite side; beyond’, cayaduki ‘lying opposite, situated on the other side; 
situated beyond’, cayayur ‘along or on the other side; farther, beyond’, cayan- 
a, Giyan-a ‘farther, beyond, behind, yonder’, cayanayan ‘a little further or 
beyond’; Khalkha cana ‘that, beyond’; Buriat sd- ‘that, beyond’; Kalmyk ca- 
‘that, beyond’; Ordos cana ‘that, beyond’; Dagur ¢a-s ‘that, beyond’, casi 
‘thither’; Monguor éaoSa, tac¥a ‘that, beyond’. Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:406 *c‘a ‘that, beyond (not very far)’; Poppe 1960:26 and 139; Street 
1974:10 *éagai ‘there, further away’. 

Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo demonstrative stem *cam- ‘down below, down-slope 
(not visible)’: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik camna; Central Alaskan Yupik camna; 
Naukan Siberian Yupik samna; Central Siberian Yupik saamna; Sirenik 
samna; Seward Peninsula Inuit samna; North Alaskan Inuit samna; Western 
Canadian Inuit hamma; Eastern Canadian Inuit sanna; Greenlandic Inuit sanna. 
Note: all of the preceding forms are cited in the absolutive singular. Cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:458. 


II. DUAL AND PLURAL MARKERS 


16.20. Dual *ki(-nV) (Greenberg: §14. Dual KI[N]; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 


1902, *qV particle of collectivity [(in descendant languages) — a marker of 
plurality)) 


Greenberg (2000:101—106) reconstructs a Eurasiatic dual marker *KI(N). The 
evidence he adduces for this formant is spotty. Nonetheless, I believe that he may 
ultimately be right. It looks like we are dealing here with an archaic word for the 
number ‘two’, which shows up in Egyptian as ‘other, another’ and which is 
preserved in relic forms here and there in other Nostratic daughter languages as a 
dual formant. 


A. 


Afrasian: Note Egyptian (m.) ky, ké, kéi, (£.) kt (Kitt) ‘other, another’; Coptic ke 
[ke] ‘another (one), (the) other (one); other, different’. Cf. Hannig 1995:878— 
879; Gardiner 1957:78, §98, and 597; Vycichl 1984:70; Cerny 1976:51. 
Indo-European: Mann (1984—1987:618) posits a Proto-Indo-European *kin-, 
but he does not assign a meaning. He bases this reconstruction on the following 
forms from the daughter languages: Armenian mia-sin ‘together’; Old Church 
Slavic s-sens ‘mutual’, pri-sens ‘akin’. The underlying sense seems to have 
been togetherness or complementarity, which may be derived from an original 
meaning ‘pair, set of two’ or the like. Though speculative, there is nothing 
unreasonable in this proposal. 

At the very end of the discussion of Dual *KI(N), Greenberg (2000:106) 
briefly mentions the Armenian plural ending -k' (= -k‘), which, as he notes, has 
always been enigmatic. I would remove Armenian from this section and put it 
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in §18. Plural KU. The Armenian ending -k* has no known parallels in other 
Indo-European languages and is usually considered to be a development 
specific to Armenian, without clear explanation (cf., for example, Godel 
1975:102, §5.22, and Riidiger Schmitt 1981:111—112). To be sure, a suffix 
*-kh(o)- is well represented in other Indo-European daughter languages — it is 
found, for instance, in Latin senex ‘old man’, Greek peipoé ‘young man, lad’, 
and Sanskrit sanakd-h ‘old’ —, but it usually does not change the meaning 
except in a few cases where it seems to add a diminutive sense (as in Sanskrit 
putrakd-h ‘little son’). Nothing would lead one to think that this ending could 
have been the source of the Armenian plural ending -k". At the same time, I 
find it hard to believe that a Proto-Eurasiatic plural marker *-k4(V) could have 
been preserved in Armenian and have left absolutely no traces in the other 
Indo-European daughter languages, at least none that I can find — and yet, 
there it is! 

Uralic: Greenberg (2000:102—103) mentions possible related forms in Uralic: 
Proto-Uralic dual *-ka ~ *-kd + *-n or *-nY (cf. Collinder 1960:302—303; 
Décsy 1990:73). This is identical in form to the plural ending of the 
personal/possessive inflection. However, we would expect Proto-Uralic *-ki ~ 
*-ke + *-n or *-n’, with *-i ~ *-e vocalism, if the Uralic forms had indeed been 
related to the others discussed by Greenberg instead of the vowels 
reconstructed by Collinder (and others). Therefore, if the traditional 
reconstruction is correct, the inclusion of the Uralic material here is suspect. In 
fairness, however, Greenberg (2000:102) does propose that “x was originally a 
dual and was in fact followed by a vowel i that was often lost”, and 
Greenberg’s case is strengthened by the Selkup Samoyed dual marker (used 
with both nouns and verbs) -gi, -gi (Collinder 1960:302 writes -gy). 


. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:103) derives the -gi extension found in the 


Amur first person dual personal pronoun me-gi ‘we two’ from *-ki(n) by 
assuming derivation from *men-gi(n) (or *mey-gi(n)), with -g- through voicing 
of -k-. With loss of -n-, we arrive at the attested form: *men-ki(n) > (with 
voicing of k to g) *men-gi(n) > (with loss of -n-) me-gi ‘we two’. 


Sumerian: Of interest here are the forms ki-"**"min ‘two’, ki-2-en-ta ‘twice’, and ki- 
2-52 ‘twice’, where the common element ki- resembles both in form and meaning 
the dual form *ki(n) that Greenberg posits for Eurasiatic. 


16.21. Plural *-tha (Greenberg: §15. Plural T; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 2240, 


A. 


*1V a postnominal marker [pronoun 2] of plurality [‘together’]) 


Afrasian: A plural marker -fa is found in Cushitic. In Kambata, for instance, the 
most common plural suffix is -ata, as in duunn-ata ‘hills’, (sg. duuna). This 
suffix occurs elsewhere in Highland East Cushitic: cf. the Sidamo plural suffix 
-oota in ballicca ‘blind one’, (pl.) balloota. Also note Galla / Oromo: nama 
‘man’, (pl.) namoota. A plural marker -t (~ -d) also occurs in Omotic (cf. 
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Bender 2000:212—213). Ehret (1995:17) notes that “[a] distinct Afroasiatic 
suffix in */, a nominal plural marker, may be reflected in the Egyptian cases 
where *f indicates a collectivity”. Later, Ehret (1995:27) lists a number of 
nominal suffixes that are most certainly ancient in Afrasian, including “plurals 
in t, probably reconstructible as *-at-, seen in Semitic, Egyptian (as the 
collective *t), Cushitic, and Omotic”. Note also the remarks concerning /- 
plurals in Semitic by Lipifiski (1997:241—242): “Some nouns, both masculine 
and feminine, without the -f mark of the feminine in the singular, take the 
‘feminine’ ending in the plural. This phenomenon assumes larger proportions 
in Assyro-Babylonian and especially in North Ethiopic where the ‘feminine’ 
plural ending -at is widely used for masculine nouns. Also the external plural 
in -odé / -aé, used for both genders in South Ethiopic (§31.17) and in some 
Tigre nouns, originates from an ancient *-ati, which was the ending of the 
plural oblique case: the vowel i caused the palatalization of ¢ and was absorbed 
in the palatal. In Assyro-Babylonian, some of the nouns in question are really 
feminine also in the singular, as e.g. abullu(m), ‘city gate’, plur. abulldtu(m), or 
eleppu(m), ‘ship’, plur. eleppétu(m). Other nouns however, as e.g. gagqadu(m), 
‘head’, plur. gaqqadétu(m), or ikkaru, ‘peasant’, plur. ikkardtu(m), are 
masculine in both numbers. A third group consists of nouns which are 
masculine in the singular, but are treated as feminine in the plural, e.g. 
epinnu(m), ‘plough’, plur. eppinétu(m), or eqlu(m), ‘field’, plur. eglétu(m). The 
situation is similar to Ugaritic with nouns like ksit, ‘chair’, or mtb, ‘dwelling’, 
which have the plurals ksd and mtb. We know at least that ksi is also feminine 
in the singular. In North Ethiopic the ending -dt is used instead of the 
masculine plural morpheme -dn without influencing the gender of the nouns 
(e.g. Ge'ez may, ‘water’, plur. mayat; Tigrinya sdb, ‘person’, plur. sdbat), 
while the morpheme -dn (§31.12) is employed for adjectives and participles 
(e.g. Geez hadis, ‘new’, plur. hadisan), and for a smaller number of 
substantives. In Tigrinya, the plural is -/at after vowels (e.g. géiza ‘house’, plur. 
gézatat), even when the final vowel has only an auxiliary function (§27.16), as 
in labbi, ‘heart’, plur. labbatat (§31.20). Besides the plural ending -od¢ 
(§31.17), Amharic continues using the Old Ethiopic ending -a, mainly with 
masculine nouns or with nouns unspecified as to gender, e.g. hawaryat, 
‘apostles’, Jasanat, ‘languages’, géidamat ‘converts’. The wide use of the 
ending -d¢ can best be explained by the original function of the morpheme -/- 
forming collective nouns (§30.1). However, a side influence of the Cushitic 
adstratum on Ethiopic should not be excluded, since -f- is the most common 
Cushitic marker of the plural, also in Highland East Cushitic.” Plural suffixes 
in *-Vt- are also found in Southern Cushitic (cf. Ehret 1980:54—55): Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-afa > Iraqw -fa in garta, plural of gari ‘age-mate’, -t 
adjective plural, K’wadza -ata, Asa -at- in complexes of the form -atVk, 
Dahalo -Vita; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-efw > K’wadza -efu, Dahalo -eftu; 
Proto-Southem Cushitic *-ofa > Asa -of- in complexes -otVk, Dahalo -Vita; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-uta > Asa -ut, Dahalo -Vita. Finally, Bender 
(2000:214) remarks: “Plural # is not so common: Egyptian and Semitic have it, 
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but it is lacking in Berber and Chadic. Cushitic and Omotic both are strong in 
plurals involving 7 and also ¢.” For example, in Kullo, which is part of 
Northwest Ometo branch of Omotic, plurals are usually formed by adding the 
suffix -(a)tu to the head of the noun phrase, as in: asatu ‘people’ (sg. asa 
‘person’), kanatu ‘dogs’ (sg. kana ‘dog’), naatu ‘boys’ (sg. naa ‘boy’), kutatu 
“chicken(s)’ (sg. kutu ‘chicken’). 

. Kartvelian: Note that a plural marker -f(q) is also found in Kartvelian in the so- 
called “n-plural”; cf. the Old Georgian n-plural case forms for perg-i ‘foot’ (cf. 
Fahnrich 1994:56): 


Nominative perg-n-i 
Ergative perg-t(a) 
Genitive perg-t(a) 
Adessive perg-t(a) 
Dative perg-t(a) 
Instrumental perg-t(a) 
Adverbial perg-t(a) 
Vocative perg-n-o 


Thus, there are really only three distinct case forms in the n-plural, namely, 
nominative, vocative, and oblique (that is, all the other cases). There is also a 
plural marker -eb-, which was probably originally collective. The plural ending 
-t(a) is also found in pronoun stems in the oblique cases. Finally, note that a 
plural marker -/ is also found in verbs — cf., for instance, the Old Georgian 
present forms of the verb c’er- ‘to write’ (cf. Fahnrich 1994:85): 


Singular Plural 
1st person y-c’er v-c'er-t 
2nd person s-c’er s-c'er-t 
3rd person c’er-s c’er-en 


As a plural suffix of the first and second persons in the verb (subjective 
conjugation), *-/ is found in Mingrelian and Laz as well (cf. Fahnrich 
1994:240; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:153—154). 

. Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:297), the nominative plural ending was 
+-1 in Proto-Uralic: of. Finnish kala ‘fish’, (pl.) kalat; Lapp / Saami (pl.) guolet, 
guolek (-k < *-f) ‘fish’; Mordvin (pl) kalt ‘fish’; Vogul / Mansi (pl.) hult ‘fish’; 
Ostyak / Xanty (pl.) Ault ‘fish’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets (pl.) haale? ‘fish’. 
See also Abondolo 1998a:21; Décsy 1990:72—75. Regarding plural endings in 
Uralic, Marcantonio (2002:229) notes: “Most Ufralic] languages, like Finnish, 
Vogul, Ostyak, Samoyed, have an ending -t, as in Finn[ish] falo-t ‘houses’. 
This morpheme - is also used in the verbal conjugation in several languages, 
for example in Vogul...” See also Sinor 1952:211. 
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Altaic: Common Mongolian had a plural suffix *-/ (cf. Sinor 1952:211—212). 
This suffix is preserved in Ordos, Khalkha, Buriat, and Moghol. In Mongolian, 
it appears as -d, in Dagur as -r, and in Kalmyk as -D (see the table in Poppe 
1955:183). Though Poppe (1955:178—184) reconstructs a Common 
Mongolian plural suffix *-d, Greenberg (2000:107) cites an earlier work by 
Poppe in which he derives *-d from an earlier *-/. Tungus: Manchu -fa and -fe 
form the plural of certain kinship terms. Turkic has a few forms with a relic 
plural -f (cf. Menges 1968:111; Sinor 1952:212—213). For Proto-Altaic, 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a plural suffix *-f‘- on the 
basis of: Proto-Tungus *-fa(n)/*-te(n) (basically in Manchu; in other Tungus 
languages, it is used as the 3rd plural pronominal suffix); Mongolian -d; Proto- 
Turkic *-/; Proto-Japanese *-/a-ti; Proto-Korean *-(i-r, They note: “This is the 
most common and probably original P[roto-]A Itaic] suffix.” 

Gilyak / Nivkh: Suffix *-/ is used to indicate the plural in all three persons in 
the participle indicating action simultaneous with that of the main verb (cf. 
Greenberg 2000:107). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:120; see also 107—108, §15) notes 
that the plural of nouns in declension I in Chukchi “is -/ after vowels and -ti ~ 
-te after consonants”. Declension I distinguishes singular from plural only in 
the absolutive. In declension I, singular and plural are distinguished in all 
cases. In the absolutive, the plural is -n-ti ~ -n-fe, formed with the -n plural 
formant discussed below plus the plural endings -ti ~ -/e under discussion here. 
Eskimo: A plural marker *-1 is also found in Eskimo (cf. Greenberg 2000:108; 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:441). 


16.22. Plural *-ri (Greenberg: §17. Plural RI; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1953a, 


*r/i] a particle of plurality/collectivity) 


Afrasian: A plural marker -r is found in Omotic: ef. the Zayse plural suffix -ir 
in, for example, 30s ‘snake’, (pl.) 5608-ir. Cf. also Bender 2000:214. 
Dravidian: Note here the Proto-Dravidian plural marker *-(V)r, used with 
nouns of the personal class and pronouns (cf. Tamil avan [sg.] ‘that man’, [pl.] 
avar ‘those people’) (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:206—207; Zvelebil 1977:15—16). 
Particularly interesting is the close agreement here with Manchu, where, as 
Greenberg remarks (2000:113), the plural -ri is confined to certain kinship 
terms. Finally, Krishnamurti (2003:308) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian third 
plural (human) verb suffix *-dr > Old Tamil -ar, -ar(kal); Old Malayalam -ar; 
Irula -ar(u), -ar; Kota -ar; Kannada -ar(u), -r, -or; Tulu -éri; Koraga -éri; 
Telugu -ru, -ri; Konda -ar; Kui -eru; Kuwi -eri; Pengo -ar; Manda -ir; Kolami 
-ar, -er; Naikri -ar, -er, -r; Parji -ar, -or, -er, -ir, -r; Gadba -ar, -er, -or, -r; 
Kurux -ar, -r; Malto -er, -ar, -or; Brabui -ir, -ér. This has a close parallel in 
Indo-European (see below). 


c. 
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Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian plural suffix *-ar > Georgian -ar; Svan -ar 
(Upper Svan -dr). In Upper Bal, this is changed to -di, but in Lower Bal, -dr 
has mostly been generalized. Cf. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:35. 
Indo-European: Verbal third person endings in -r are found in Indo-Iranian, 
Hittite, Italic, Venetic, Celtic, Phrygian, and Tocharian (cf. Szemerényi 
1996:242—243: “It follows that the r-forms were originally limited to the 
primary endings and, there, to the 3rd persons. The early forms were for Latin 
-torl-ntor, for Hittite -/ori/-ntori, for Old Irish [giving conjunct endings -ethar/ 
-etar] -tro/-ntro.”). According to Lehmann (2002:171), *-r was originally used 
to mark the third plural in the stative in early Proto-Indo-European. This 
contrasted with third plural *-n in the active. This *-n was later extended by 
*-1h, which itself was further extended by the deictic particle *-i, meaning ‘here 
and now’, to form the later Proto-Indo-European third plural primary ending 
*nthi, 

Uralic: In her discussion of plural markers in Uralic, Marcantonio (2002:231) 
notes: “Finally, one should mention the ending -r, although its distribution is 
very restricted. It is present in the function of a collective suffix in Samoyed 
Yurak and in Cheremis.” Sinor (1952:217) also notes that Cheremis / Mari had 
a denominal collective suffix in -r and cites the following example: liilper 
‘alder grove’ (liilpa ‘alder’). For Yurak Samoyed / Nenets, Sinor cites kdrf-rie 
‘larch grove’ (karf ‘larch’) as an example. 

Altaic: As noted by Greenberg (2000:113), a nominal plural marker -ri occurs 
in Manchu in conjunction with certain kinship terms. Benzing reconstructs a 
Common Tungus *-ri as the plural of reflexive pronouns. Sinor (1952:216) 
cites the following examples: Manchu mafa-ri ‘grandmothers’ (sg. mafa 
‘grandmother’); Nanay / Gold mapari plural of the reflexive pronoun (for all 
persons) (acc. sg. mapi); Evenki: words ending in -n may form their plural by 
replacing the -n with -r, as in: oror ‘deer’ (sg. oron ‘deer’), murir ‘horses’ (sg. 
murin ‘horse’). This form is also found in Turkic. The Pre-Proto-Turkic first 
and second personal plural personal pronouns may be reconstructed as *mi-ri 
and *si-ri, respectively. These yielded Proto-Turkic *mi-1¥ (> *bi-rY) and *si-rY 
(the following forms are all nominative plural): Turkish biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’; 
Tatar béz ‘we’, séz ‘you’; Kazakh biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’; Noghay biz ‘we’, siz 
‘you’; Kirghiz biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’ (polite, to one addressee); Uzbek biz ‘we’, siz 
‘you’; Uighur biz ‘we’, siz ‘you’ (now used as the polite form only); Chuvash 
epir ‘we’, esir ‘you’. Cf. Johanson—Csaté 1998. It may be noted here that the 
Common Turkic plural suffix *-/dr is most likely composed of the 
plural/collective suffix *-/a (discussed below) plus the plural suffix *-r(i) (cf. 
Sinor 1952:226). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:222) note: “Above we have 
already dealt with the suffix *-“V which may have had an original dual 
meaning. Outside Turkic the reflexes of *-7- cannot be distinguished from 
those of *-r-, and it seems interesting to note the peculiar plural in *-r in 
T[ungus-]Manchu, which occurs in nouns whose singular ends in *-7...” 
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Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Plural ending -ri in mu-ri ‘we’, tu-ri ‘you’, and the third 
person plural independent pronoun in the nominative case at-ri ‘they’ (cf. 
Greenberg 2000:112—113). 

Gilyak / Nivkh: A plural formant -r is found in (Amur) me-r ‘we’ (inclusive) 
(cf. Gruzdeva 1998:26). 

Etruscan: Note the nominal plural endings -ar, -er, and -ur (cf. [sg.] clan ‘son’, 
[pl.] clenar ‘sons’). Cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:83. 


16.23. Plural *-k'u (Greenberg: §18. Plural KU; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 837, 


A. 


*KU particle of plurality) 


Afrasian: For Proto-Southem Cushitic, Ehret (1980:58—59) reconstructs the 
following nominal plural suffixes: (a) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aaki > Iraqw, 
Alagwa -akw adjective plural suffix (underlying *-ako), K’wadza -aki (also 
-ako), Asa -ak (also -aka), Dabalo -aaki (also -aake); (b) Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-eeki > Asa -ek, Dahalo -eeki (also -eeke); (c) Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-ooki > Asa -ok, Dabalo -ooki; (d) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-wuka > 
K’wadza -uka (also -uko), Asa -uk (also -uko, -uk), Dahalo -wuka (also -uuke). 
Ongota has a pronominal plural suffix -ku (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). 

Dravidian: The most common plural marker in Proto-Dravidian has been 
reconstructed by Zvelebil (1977:12—15) as *-(n)kVI(u), while Krishnamurti 
(2003:206—207) reconstructs three forms, the last of which is a combination 
of the first two: *-nk(k), *-V1, and *-nk(k)V]. According to Jules Bloch, the 
plural ending *-(n)kVI(u) developed from the coalescence of the two plural 
markers *-k(V) and *-V](u) — this agrees with Krishnamurti’s analysis. 
Specifically, Zvelebil (1977:14—15) remarks: “...from the existence of only 
the reflexes of *k in North Dravidian (Brahui) and Gondi-Konda Kui-Kuvi, we 
may infer that the velar stop is preferably to be regarded as the earliest 
Dravidian suffix of substantive plurals of the non-personal class.” The 
Dravidian plural suffix *-k(V) may be compared with the forms under 
discussion here. 

Indo-European: On Armenian, see above (Greenberg’s §14. Dual KI[N]). 
Uralic: Marcantonio (2002:234—235) notes: “Unlike most U[ralic] languages, 
Hungarian has a different Plural ending, used both for nouns (in ‘non-oblique’ 
Cases), and for verbs: the ending -k. A Plural -k is also found in Lapp, although 
this is generally considered as deriving from *-/...” Further, she notes: “The 
origin of -k is disputed. Some researchers believe that it derives from a 
derivational suffix *-£kV, compare Finn{ish] puna-kka ‘rubicund’ from puna 
‘red? (Abondolo 1988b: 439). This explanation looks a bit far fetched. 
Abondolo himself (ibid.) also considers the possibility that the verbal element 
-k is the same as the possessive element -k in uru-n-k. This is indeed the 
interpretation which is chosen here, but this interpretation still does not tell us 
where the component -k comes from. Aalto (1969/78: 326) considers the 
possibility of connecting *-k with the Samoyed co-affixal element *-k()- 
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discussed above (Section 8.4.1), as well as with the Tungus, Turkic and 
Mongolian collective ending -g. Menges (1968/95: 129) on the other hand 
remarks that in a number of Turkic languages the Ist Poss. Plu. ym ~ -ya 
(normally used in connection with a verbal noun) is replaced by -yq ~ -ik (the 
two forms coexist in some languages), whose origin is considered unclear, but 
whose meaning and sound-shape could be connected with Hung. -k. A Plural -& 
also exists in Dravidian.” Collinder (1965:106) notes: “[tJhe ending -ikko often 
forms collective nouns, as in [Finnish] koivikko (seldom koivukko) ‘birch 
grove’.” 

B. Gilyak / Nivkh: Amur plural suffixes: -ku/-yu/-gu/-xu; East Sakhalin: -kun/ 
~yun!-gun/-xun; East and North Sakhalin -kunu/-yunul-gunul-xunu. As noted by 
Gruzdeva (1998:16), “one or another phonetic variant of the suffix is chosen 
according to the rules of morphophonological alternation”. Gilyak / Nivkh also 
forms plurals by means of reduplication, 

F. Eskimo: Greenberg (2000:115—116) devotes most of the discussion to the 
Eskimo plural forms containing -ku. 


16.24. Plural *-sV (Greenberg: §19. Plural S) 
Ican find no evidence for this formant outside of Eurasiatic. 


A. Indo-European: In the traditional reconstruction of the noun stems, an *-s is 
added to the case endings in the plural: nominative-accusative (consonant 
stems, masculine and feminine) *-es; accusative (masculine and feminine) 
*-ns/*-ys; ablative *-bhyos/*-bhos, *-mos; dative *-bhyos/*-bhos, *-mos; 
locative *-su; and instrumental *-bhis, *-mis; *-dis (cf. Szemerényi 1996:160; 
Burrow 1973:235—240). An *-s is also found in several plural forms in the 
personal pronouns (cf. Szemerényi 1996:216—218). In verbs, an *-s is 
sometimes used to indicate the plural in the first and second person personal 
endings: first person plural: (primary) *-mesi, (secondary) *-mes; second 
person plural: (primary) *-/'esi, (secondary) *-thes (cf. Szemerényi 1996:235; 
Burrow 1973:308). An alternative form in which *-n appears as the plural 
marker in these persons is attested as well (in Hittite, for example). In the 
second person plural, the ending could also appear in an unextended form, 
*the, 

B. Altaic: In Mongolian, an -s ending was one of the means used to indicate the 
plural (cf. Poppe 1955:177—178): cf. Mongolian ayulas ‘mountains’ (sg. 
ayula), eres ‘men’ (sg. ere), nogas ‘dogs’ (sg. nogai), erdenis ‘jewels’ (sg. 
erdeni), iiges ‘words’ (sg. iige), tengris ‘gods’ (sg. tengri ‘heaven, god’), aqas 
‘older brothers’ (sg. aga), moyas ‘snakes’ (sg. moyai), etc.; Moghol (s ~ z 
variation) takarz ‘bucks’, tayta ‘z ‘boards’, Sand ‘z ‘combs’, etc.; Ordos emes 
‘women’, etc.; Khalkha ilvs ‘mountains’, eras ‘men’, etc.; Kalmyk zaliis 
‘young men’, t¥on’s ‘wolves’, noy’s ‘dogs’, etc. In Manchu, there is no 
common nominal plural marker, several distinct suffixes being found: -sa, -so, 
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se, -si; -ta, -te; -ri: cf. hahasi ‘men’ (sg. haha), amata ‘fathers’ (sg. ama), 
mafari ‘grandfathers’ (sg. mafa) (cf. Sinor 1968:264). Sinor (1952:218) 
considers the Manchu plural suffixes -sa, -s0, se, -si to be loans from 
Mongolian. Greenberg (2000:117) also notes that, in Old Turkish, -s is used to 
indicate the plural in names of ranks and nationalities (but see Sinor 
1952:219—220, who argues against the existence of an -s plural in Turkic). 
According to Poppe (1955:175), the plural markers *-n, *-s, and *-/ (Poppe 
writes *-d, but see above) were inherited from Common Altaic. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak (2003:222) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic plural suffix *-s- on the 
basis of: Proto-Tungus *-sa-/; Proto-Mongolian *-s. They note: “This suffix is 
restricted to the T[ungus-]M[anchu]-Mong[olian] Area, and may in fact reflect 
the P[roto-]A[Itaic] collective *-sa.” 

Eskimo-Aleut: According to Greenberg (2000:117), in the central dialects of 
Aleut, -s is “the basic indicator of plurality throughout the inflectional 
system...” 


16.25. Plural/collective *-/a (Greenberg: §20. Collective L; Nafiqoff 2003:95—97 


*//a/; Wlié-Svityé 1971— 11:16, no. 248, *-/A suffix of collective nouns; 
Dolgopolsky to appear, no, 1249, */A analytical ({in descendant languages] 
— synthetic) marker of collectivity) 


The evidence for this formant is scanty. 


A. 


Afrasian: For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:58) reconstructs the 
following nominal collective suffixes: (a) *-ala > Asa -ala in lawala ‘truth’, 
K?wadza -ala noun plural suffix; (b) *-ela > Iraqw -eli noun plural marker, Asa 
-ela noun plural/ collective marker, Dahalo -/a in nala ‘honey’ (contraction of 
*natlela or *natlala). 

Dravidian: We should probably include the Dravidian (non-human) plural 
marker *-VJ(u) mentioned above and discussed by Krishnamurti (2003:206— 
207 and 213—217). 

Uralic: According to Greenberg (2000:117), a suffix -/(a) with collective 
meaning is found in Estonian and Cheremis / Mari. In Selkup, this suffix 
functions as a plural. See also Collinder 1960:260, §778. Marcantonio 
(2002:230) notes: “An ending of more restricted, although not of less complex, 
distribution within Ufralic] is -/, which in fact is not always reconstructed for 
P[roto]-Ufralic]. It is present in Ostyak, in Cheremis and in Samoyed. In 
Samoyed Selkup it is present in the form -/a, simply to mark Plurality, as in 
loga ‘fox’ vs loga-la ‘fox-Plu.’. However, here it can also express Plurality in 
connection with Possession, as in Joga-la-m alongside with loga-ni-m, which 
both mean ‘fox-Plu.-my, my foxes’... In Eastern Ostyak -/ is a marker of 
Plurality only in connection with Possession (-f otherwise), as in weli-t 
‘reindeer-Plu., reindeers’ vs weli-l-cim ‘reindeer-Plu.-my, my reindeers... This 
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formant is also the marker of Plurality of the Definite Object within the 
Definite Conjugation.” 

D. Altaic: Greenberg (2000:118) mentions that, in Turkic, a collective suffix -ala 
~ -la is used with numerals. According to Réna-Tas (1998:73), the Common 
Turkic plural suffix in nouns was *-/Ar. This is most likely a compound suffix 
composed of the plural/collective suffix *-/a under discussion here plus the 
plural suffix *-r(i) discussed above. Examples: Middle Kipchak yuylar 
‘feathers’, oglar ‘arrows’, iSler ‘things’, dliiler ‘dead people’, etc.; Turkish 
sular ‘masses of water’, evler ‘houses’, etc.; Azerbaijani atlar ‘horses’, évler 
‘houses’, etc.; Turkmenian kitaplar ‘books’, atlar ‘horses’, etc.; Tatar: the 
plural suffix is -L4r; Kazakh: the plural marker is -Ldr; Noghay swwlar 
“masses of water’, ilyler ‘houses’, etc.; Uzbek: the plural ending is -/ar; Yakut 
tabalar ‘reindeer’, etc. For Tungus, Sinor (1952:214) cites the following 
examples of plural -/: Evenki jul ‘houses’ (sg. jz); Lamut / Even delal ‘heads’ 
(sg. del); Nanay / Gold: “(t]he -! appears not as a nominal plural suffix but only 
in the 3rd pers. plural of some verbal forms. In these cases it is used to 
differentiate the plural form from the singular. For example: In the subjunctive 
(the term is inexact): bumca ‘he would give’, bumcal ‘they would give’.” Sinor 
(1952:214) also mentions that a plural -/ appears in Middle Mongolian, as in: 
kimul ‘nails’ (cf. Classical Mongolian sg. kimusun ‘nail’), dabayal ‘mountain 
passes’ (sg. dabaya ‘mountain pass’). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:222) 
reconstruct a Proto-Altaic plural suffix *-/- on the basis of: Proto-Tungus *-/; 
Proto-Turkic *-/ar; Proto-Mongolian *-nar; Proto-Japanese *-ra. They note: 
“In Turkic, Mongolian, and Japanese this suffix seems to have been originally 
restricted to forming plurals of animate nouns, and in Japanese it basically 
reflects associativity (‘brothers and those together with them, assoicated with 
them’), Ramstedt (EAS 2) suggests it was originally a separate noun */arV 
which accounts for the specific reflex n- in Mongolian (otherwise typical for 
*1- in word-initial position, see above). Turkic and Japanese already treat it as 
suffix (word-initial */- is absent in Turkic, just as word-initial *r- is absent in 
Japanese). Loss of *-rV in Tfungus-JManchu and Japanese, however, is 
difficult to account for — perhaps one should think of an early assimilative 
process in a suffixed morpheme (something like *-larV > *-IrV- > *-IIV).” My 
own views differ somewhat from those of Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak. I take 
Mongolian *-nar to be a reflex of the Proto-Nostratic plural suffix *-nV, and I 
take Proto-Turkic *-/4-r to be a compound suffix (see above). 


16.26. Plural *-nV (Greenberg: §21. Personal N; Illié-Svityé 1971— .I:94—96, 
no. 333, *-nA suffix of plural of animate nouns; Nafiqoff 2003:93—95 
*NA; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1522, *#/4] pronoun of collectivity and 
plurality) 


My comments will only address the pluralizing function of Greenberg’s Personal N. 
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Afrasian: In Geez, the masculine external plural is -an, which is related to the 
Akkadian plural marker (nom.) -dnu (cf. Lipitiski 1997:239—240). A plural 
suffix -n occurs elsewhere in Afrasian: In Egyptian, the personal endings added 
to the stative (old perfective, or pseudoparticiple) conjugation add -n in the 
plural (cf. Loprieno 1995:65). Furthermore, Loprieno (1995:64) notes that the 
plural forms of the suffix pronouns, “common to both masculine and feminine, 
show the addition of an element » (in the dual ny) to the singular: (1) first 
person plural = n (**-ina > *-in), dual = nj (*-inij); (2) second person plural = 
tn (from **-kina; the front vowel led to palatalization of the velar stop: *-tin), 
dual = gnj (*-tinij); (3) third person plural = sn (**-sina > *-sin), dual = snj 
(*-sini/).” In Burji, for example, there are a few plurals formed with a suffix 
-nnal-nno: gét-a ‘hyena’, (pl.) got-inna; saa-yi ‘cow’, (pl.) saa-yanna, sa-ynaa; 
rud-da ‘sibling’, (pl.) rud-dannoo (data from Sasse 1982). Note also the plural 
suffix -n in Berber: Tamazight ass ‘day’, (pl.) ussa-n; asif ‘river’, (pl.) i-saff- 
an. In Tamazight, i- is prefixed, and -n is suffixed to masculine nouns to form 
so-called “sound plurals”, while the prefix /i- and the suffix -n serve the same 
function for feminine nouns (in rare cases, one finds /a-...-in instead). Nouns 
ending in vowels add one of the following suffixes: -in, -wn, or -yn. Thus, the 
common marker for “sound plurals” in Tamazight is -n. (There are also so- 
called “broken plurals”, which do not add -n.) In Semitic, there is a so-called 
“intrusive n” found in the plural of the personal pronouns. Though Gelb 
(1969:50—53) explains this as “a consonantal glide introduced in order to 
avoid two contiguous vowels”, it is curious that it is only found in the plural 
and that no such “consonantal glide” appears to be needed elsewhere. This 
leads me to suspect that we may be dealing here with a relic of the plural n 
under discussion here. A plural suffix -n occurs in Omotic, though, as Bender 
(2000:212) points out, “[tJhere is not pervasive Omotic plural suffix”. 
According to Newman, a plural in -n- is widespread in Chadic (cited in Bender 
2000:213). For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:56) reconstructs the 
following plural suffixes: (a) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ena > Iraqw -en 
adjective plural, -(Y)na plural suffix; Burunge -en adjective plural; K’wadza 
-Vn- plural marker in complexes, -VnVk-, -en(d)- in complex -endayo; Asa 
-Vn(d)- plural marker in complexes, -VndVk-; Ma’a -ena plural suffix; Dahalo 
-eena plural suffix; (b) Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eno > Burunge -eno plural 
suffix; K’wadza -Vn- plural marker in complexes, -VnVk-, -en(d)- in complex 
-endayo; Asa -Vn(d)- plural marker in complexes, -VndVk-; Ma’a -no suffix 
attached to nouns indicating a great number or quantity. Note also the Hamer 
(Omotic) particular plural suffix -na. Finally, Bender (2000:214) notes: “Most 
Afrasian families have plurals involving n, with Egyptian and Semitic being the 
weakest.” 

Kartvelian: A plural suffix -n is found in Kartvelian as well: Georgian plural 
suffix in nouns -n (cf. k’ac-n-i ‘men’, mta-n-i ‘mountains’, zywa-n-i ‘seas’, 
etc); Laz plural suffix -n (cf. ha-n-i ‘these’, etc.). Cf. Fabnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:258; Fahnrich 1994:55—67 lists numerous examples from 
Old Georgian. The Proto-Kartvelian third person plural suffix (subjective 
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conjugation) has been reconstructed as *-en > Georgian -en, -n; Mingrelian 
-an, -a, -1; Laz -an, -n (cf. Klimov 1964:79; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:123; Fahnrich 1994:240). 

Indo-European: There is also evidence for a plural marker *-n in Indo- 
European in verbs. In Hittite, the first person plural personal endings are 
(present) -weni (occasionally also -wani; but -meni after stems ending in -u-), 
(preterite) -wen (-men after stems ending in -u-); the second person plural 
personal endings are (present) -feni (occasionally also -fani), (preterite) -ten. In 
Greek, there is a first plural ending (primary and secondary) -p1sv (there is also 
an alternative ending -pec). In Sanskrit, in addition to the second plural 
personal endings (primary) -tha and (secondary) -fa, there are extended forms 
-thana and -tana respectively. In Sanskrit, the first plural endings are (primary) 
mas, -masi and (secondary and perfect) -ma, that is to say, they do not contain 
the plural marker -n found in Hittite and Greek. It is thus now clear how the 
different plural personal endings found in the daughter languages came to be. 
The earliest forms were (first person plural) *-me and (second person plural) 
*.the, These could be extended (optionally) by an ancient plural marker *-n, 
yielding *-men and *-then respectively. At a later date, when the so-called 
“primary” endings were formed, these endings could be further extended by the 
primary marker *-i, giving *-meni and *-theni respectively. Conversely, the 
plural marker *-s could be used instead, at least with the first person plural, 
yielding *-mes, and, later, with the addition of the primary marker, *-mesi. The 
Proto-Indo-European third plural personal ending is usually reconstructed as 
(primary) *-ntli, (secondary) *-nt", However, the *-t' is to be seen as a 
extension, and the earliest form was unextended *-n, which coincides nicely 
with third person plural suffix *-en (subjective conjugation) found in 
Kartvelian. 

Uralic: The Common Uralic dual ending for personal pronouns and possessive 
suffixes was *-n (cf. Collinder 1960:303, §960; Sinor 1952:205—207). 
Marcantonio (2002:229—230) notes: “Another frequent morpheme of Plurality 
is -(a)n, which is found for example in Zyrian, Mordvin, Samoyed, Estonian 
(as a prefix in Personal pronouns), and Vogul. In this last language it is also 
used in connection with verbs, to express Plurality of the Definite Object in the 
Definite Conjugation. It is mainly used to form Plurality of nouns when the 
Possessive ending is present as well, and it indicates Plurality of the Possession 
(and/or Possessor). Compare Vog[ul] ko! ‘house’, kol-um ‘my house’ vs kol- 
an-um ‘house-Plu.-my, my houses’...” “The formant -n is generally believed 
also to have existed in P{roto]-Finnish..For example, in modern Finnish the 
form falo-mi has two grammatical meanings: (1) ‘my house’ < *talo-mi (where 
*.mi is the 1st Possessive); (2) ‘my houses’ < */alo-n-mi, where -n indicates 
Plurality.” 

Altaic: Sinor (1952:207—208) observes: “So far as I can see, Gronbech was 
the first to demonstrate the existence of a Turkish plural suffix -n. It is absent 
from the modern dialects and it is quite clear that even in Old Turkish it was 
already obsolescent. It occurs mainly with two words oyul ‘boy, son’ and dr 
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‘man’, the plurals of which are respectively oylan and drdn.” On the Proto- 
Mongolian plural suffix *-nar, see above under plural/collective *-/a. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:120; see also 107—108, §15) notes 
that the plural of nouns in declension J in Chukchi “is -t after vowels and -ti ~ 
-te after consonants”. Declension I distinguishes singular from plural only in 
the absolutive. In declension I, singular and plural are distinguished in all 
cases. In the absolutive, the plural is -n-ti ~ -n-e, formed with the -n plural 
formant under discussion here plus the plural endings -fi ~ -te. 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, the plural of animate nouns is indicated by the suffix -ene. 
This ending is also found in the second and third plural possessive suffixes: (2nd 
pl.) -zu.ne.ne, -zu.ne, and -zu.e.ne.ne ‘your’; (3rd pl.) -a.ne.ne ‘their’. This suffix 
appears to be close both in form and function to the material gathered here. 


Ill. RELATIONAL MARKERS 


16.27. Direct object *-ma ~ *-na (Greenberg: §24. Accusative M; Dolgopolsky 
1984:92 *-ma postpositional marker of a definite direct object [accusative], 
1994:2838 accusative *ma, and to appear, no. 1351, *mA particle of marked 
accusative; Illié-Svityé 1971— .I:48—S1, no. 285, *-mA suffixal formant 
of the marked direct object; Michalove 2002a) 


There is evidence for both direct object markers *-m and *-n, *-m is found in Indo- 
European, Uralic, Mongolian, Tungus, and the Aroid branch of Omotic within 
Afrasian. *-n is found in Elamo-Dravidian, Etruscan, the Dizoid Branch of Omotic 
within Afrasian, Turkic, and possibly even in Indo-European in the accusative 
plural. The original forms of these formants may have been *-ma and *-na. 


A. Afrasian: There are traces of both of these endings in Omotic. In Aari, “[iJn 
direct object function the head of a definite NP receives an accusative suffix 
-m” (Hayward 1990b:443). Likewise in Dime, “[d]irect objects are indicated by 
the suffix -im attached to the stem of the object noun” (Fleming 1990:518). 
Bender (2000:211) reconstructs an accusative/absolutive formant *-m for the 
Aroid branch of Omotic. For Dizoid, he reconstructs *-(nJa. Zaborski 
(1990:625) lists the following examples of accusative -n, -na in Omotic (see 
also Fleming 1976a:316): -na in Gofa Ometo pronouns and in Janjero; -n in 
Basketo pronouns, in Janjero, in Kefa, in Dizi (with nouns other than masculine 
singular), in Galila (for accusative pronoun me), and in Hamer. Fleming 
(1976a:316) also discusses accusative -n in Hamer, Galila, and Kefa and 
remarks that “South Omotic otherwise uses -m for direct objects on nouns and 
pronouns, while Dime has -n for the dative-benefactive.” 

B. Dravidian: The Proto-Dravidian accusative ending has been reconstructed as 
*-(V)n > Kota -n; Kannada -aM, -an, -Gn; Tulu -nu/-ni, -anu; Gondi -n; Konda 
(acc,-dat.) -y/-yi; Pengo (acc.-dat.) -ay; Kolami -n ~ -un, -n (after any stem 
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ending in a vowel, liquid, or semivowel), -un (elsewhere); Naikri -y/-iiy; Naiki 
(of Chanda) -n ~ -un; Parji -n ~ -in; Gadba (Ollari) -n ~ -in; Malto -n/-in (cf. 
Zvelebil 1977:27—31; Krishnamurti 2003:228—230, 495, and 498). (There 
was also an accusative ending *-ay in Proto-Dravidian.) Note the Elamite 
accusative ending -n found in the declension of personal pronouns: first 
singular (nominative) w ‘I’, (acc.) un; second singular (nom.) nu ‘you’, (ace.) 
nun; etc. McAlpin (1981:109, §522.1) sets up a Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 
accusative singular ending *-n. This is not, however, quite as straightforward a 
comparison as I have made it out to be. In general, final *-m is preserved in 
Dravidian (though, in at least one case, namely, the Proto-Dravidian 
nominative suffix of some nouns with stems ending in -a, final *-m alternates 
with *-n [cf. Zvelebil 1970:127]), and, therefore, we would expect the 
accusative ending to have been *-(V)m instead of *-(V)n (but note McAlpin 
1981:92, §314.2: “The reflexes of PED *m are clear only in the first syllable. 
After that Elamite and Dravidian attest both n and m finally; n more commonly 
in Elamite, m more commonly in Dravidian [symbolized as PDr. *N]. This is 
really no different from the situation in Dravidian where the common formative 
PDr. *-aN ... is attested in both m and nm [but never in alveolar m1] ...”). But, 
considering that an -m ~ -n variation occurs throughout Nostratic for this case, 
the Dravidian forms may still belong here if we assume that the variation went 
all the way back to Proto-Nostratic itself. 

Indo-European: The Proto-Indo-European accusative singular masculine/ 
feminine ending is to be reconstructed as *-m (after vocalic stems) ~ *-yp (after 
consonantal stems), and the accusative plural masculine/feminine as *-ns (after 
vocalic stems) ~ *-ys (after consonantal stems): (a) accusative singular: 
Sanskrit v‘kam ‘wolf’; Greek XoKov ‘wolf; Latin Jupum ‘wolf; Gothic wulf 
‘wolf; Lithuanian vilkq ‘wolf’; Old Church Slavic visks ‘wolf’; (b) accusative 
plural: Sanskrit v'kdn ‘wolves’, siiniin ‘sons’; Avestan vahrkq ‘wolves’; Greek 
(Cretan) XbKovg (Attic AbKoug) ‘wolves’, vidv ‘sons’; Latin /upds ‘wolves’; 
Gothic wulfans ‘wolves’, sununs ‘sons’; Old Prussian deiwans ‘gods’ (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:160; Burrow 1973:231—232 and 236—237; Sihler 
1995:250; Brugmann 1904:378—379 and 391—392). Clearly, the plural form 
is composed of *-n/*-y plus the plural marker *-s. If not assimilated from *-ms, 
the plural form may represent preservation of the n-accusative attested in 
Blamo-Dravidian, Etruscan, and the Dizoid branch of Omotic within Afrasian. 
Except for *-o-stems, the nominative and accusative had the same form in 
neuter nouns. 


. Uralic: Collinder (1960:284—286) reconstructs Proto-Uralic accusative 


singular *-m, which was mainly used to mark the definite direct objects of 
finite verbs: cf. Finnish kalan ‘fish’; Lapp / Saami guolem ‘fish’; Mordvin 
Jador: ‘house’; Cheremis / Mari kolém ‘fish’; Vogul / Mansi péykdm ‘his 
head’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yudam? ‘hand’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan 
kinda(m) ‘smoke’; Kamassian d'agam ‘river’ (see also Abondolo 1998a:18— 
20; Décsy 1990:69; Sinor 1988:714—715). Marcantonio (2002:284) notes: 
“The Accusative -m is present in a few U[ralic] languages: Cheremis, some 
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dialects of Lapp, some dialects of Vogul and Samoyed. Ostyak has -@. Perhaps 
reflexes of *-m can be found in the Finnish Accusative -n, in Permian and 
Mordvin (Hajdi 1981: 136). If present, this ending applies only to known, 
referential, Direct Objects, so that it might be the reflex of an original Topical 
marker, rather than of a proper Accusative marker. This is still the case in 
Vogul and this function is still transparent in the behaviour of Acc. -n in 
Finnish (see Marcantonio 1988 and 1994).” 

Altaic: Greenberg (2000:129) discusses possible evidence from Mongolian and 
Tungus for an accusative *-m. Specifically, he notes that, in Mongolian, the 
first and second person personal pronouns contain a suffixal element -ma in all 
cases except the genitive (Common Mongolian first person *na-ma-, second 
person *¢i-ma-). This -ma is not found in nouns. This element is mentioned in 
passing by Poppe (1955:211 and 213). Greenberg takes -ma to be a relic of the 
accusative -m. According to Greenberg (2000:129), the accusative marker in 
both nouns and pronouns in Tungus is -wa ~ -we, -ba ~ -be, or -ma ~ -me, 
depending on the phonological environment. Sinor (1988:715) reconstructs a 
Proto-Tungus accusative *-m. He also notes (1988:714) that the accusative is 
-nV (mostly -ni) in the majority of the Turkic languages. Réna-Tas (1998:73) 
reconstructs the Proto-Turkic accusative as *-nVG (in the pronominal 
declension *-nJ): cf. Middle Kipchak -nI (cf. guint ‘servant’, agéani ‘money’, 
teyirni ‘god’, kisini ‘man’); Chagatay -nl, -n; Azerbaijani -(n)I (cf. atani 
‘father’, évi ‘house’, oyu ‘arrow’); Turkmenian -(n)J; Tatar and Bashkir -ni 
(cf. Tatar etiné ‘father’); Kazakh -NJ; Kirghiz -NJ; Uzbek -ni; Uighur -ni (cf. 
balini ‘child’, kélni ‘lake’, quéni ‘bird’, yurtini ‘his house’, tiigmilirimni ‘my 
buttons’); Yakut -(n)J (cf. eyeni ‘peace’); Chuvash (dat.-acc.) -nd. 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The following Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan absolutive 
suffixes may belong here as well, assuming that they are derived from the n- 
variant of the Proto-Nostratic direct object relational marker: (class 1 sg.) 
*-(a)n/*-yx/*-lyan, (class 2 sg.) *-(a)n, (class 2 pl.) *-(a)nti (cf. Fortescue 
2005:426). 

Etruscan: Note the accusative singular ending -n found in the following 
demonstrative stems: (archaic) ikan ‘this’, (later) ecn; itan, itun, efan, in ‘this? 
(cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:92—94). Note also the accusative of the 
personal pronouns for ‘I’, mini, and ‘you’, un (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 
2002:91). 


16.28. Genitive *-nu (Greenberg: §25. Genitive N; Dolgopolsky 1984:92 *nu 


postpositional marker of genitive, 1994:2838 genitive *nu, and to appear, 
no. 1525, *nu (or *nii ?) postposition and postverb ‘from’, postposition ‘of; 
Nafiqoff 2003:89—93), 


In Greenberg’s book, this whole section is extremely powerful and well presented. 
Many of the same conclusions were reached by John C. Kerns in his discussion of 
Nostratic morphology in our joint monograph (1994:141—190, Chapter 3: 
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“Nostratic Morphology and Syntax”). Kerns notes: “Oblique cases with *-n- stems. 
Though scantily attested in Dravidian and Uralic (there vestigially preserved as a 
stem for the personal possessive endings of nouns in oblique cases), it is better 
preserved in some of the other families. It is a major feature of the heteroclitic 
declension in Indo-European and Eskimo (J. C. Kerns 1985:109—111).” 


Genitive *-nu developed from a particle meaning ‘belonging to’. The clearest 
indication that this is the origin of these formations comes from Egyptian (see 
below). 


A. Afrasian: In Egyptian, positive and relative pronouns are formed by means of a 
base n, which builds the determinative series (m. sg.) ny, (£.) myt, (m. pl.) nyw, 
(£. pl.) nywt, used as genitival marker in the sense ‘belonging to’ (cf. Loprieno 
1995:70; Gardiner 1957:66, §86; Diakonoff 1988:82) — this appears in Coptic 
as the genitive particle n- [N-] (cf. Cerny 1976:102). A genitive in -n is found 
sporadically in Omotic (cf. Bender 2000:212; Zaborski 1990:621): cf. Janjero 
-n, -ni; Hamer (gen. sg. ending on possessive pronouns) -n. Bender considers 
this to be an Afrasian retention. There is a rare genitive singular marker -ni in 
Sidamo (Highland East Cushitic) and an equally rare (archaic ?) -n in Dasenech 
(Bast Cushitic) as well (cf. Zaborski 1990:621). A genitive » also occurs in 
Chadic (cf. Diakonoff 1988:82). This form is found as an independent particle 
in Berber (cf. Kabyle n ‘of’; Tamazight n ‘of’). Ehret (1995:315, no. 609) 
reconstructs Proto-A frasian *ni ‘of’ (genitive). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: In Elamite, possession could be expressed by adding the 
neutral classifier -ni, as in sijan [Snikarap-ni ‘Tgnikarap’s temple’. In Neo- 
Elamite and Achaemenid Elamite, the marker -ni coupled with the 
relative/connective particle -a to form a new marker, -na. In Achaemenid 
Elamite, “the marker -na had almost completely replaced the others and 
functioned as a special genitival ending” (cf. Khatikjan 1998:15). McAlpin 
(1981:110) reconstructs Proto-Elamo-Dravidian genitive singular (adnominal) 
*.in, from which he derives Proto-Elamite *-inni and Proto-Dravidian *-in. In 
the following section, he also discusses the genitive -na found in Achaemenid 
Elamite. Krishnamurti (2003:221—224) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian oblique 
marker *-an/*-in, *-nV > Old Tamil -an (used with demonstrative pronouns, 
quantifiers, and numerals), -in (after disyllabic and trisyllabic stems ending in 
-d, -G, -u, ~ii, -é, and -ai in the instrumental, dative, and occasionally sociative 
cases), -in by itself was genitive; Malayalam had -an as an augment of 
demonstratives in early inscriptions, otherwise, -in had the same distribution as 
-in in Old Tamil, while stems ending in -f- add -in- also in the dative and 
genitive; Irula -(a)n occurs as an augment with animate nouns, including the 
personal pronouns before instrumental; Kodagu -in/-n are used as augments 
after neuter demonstrative pronouns in the accusative, dative, and genitive 
cases; Kota -n after neuter demonstratives; Toda -n added in adnominal use of 
some noun stems; Kannada -ar (a sandhi variant of -an) became generalized as 
the oblique marker of neuter demonstratives in the singular and plural and in 
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numerals; Tulu -n augment after human nouns and after stems ending in -e; 
Telugu -an-i oblique augment in demonstrative neuter forms, singular and 
plural; Gondi -n augment after masculine nouns ending in a vowel; Konda -an- 
i (< -an + -i) in neuter demonstrative forms; Kuwi -n/-na augment of nouns 
referring to humans; Pengo -n genitive plural of non-human nouns ending in 
-ku; Manda -n- oblique-genitive; Naiki (of Chanda) -n in animate nouns in 
some of the cases; Parji -n oblique marker of some stems in ablative and 
genitive cases; Gadba -n/-in/-un genitive marker; Kurux -in/-i after non- 
masculine singular demonstrative stems before all cases. It is worth repeating 
that the ending -in by itself was genitive in Old Tamil and that it could be used 
syntactically as an adnominal. Indeed, n-endings occur in genitive forms in 
several Dravidian languages (cf. Zvelebil 1977:31; for examples, see above). 
Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:130 and 131—132) rightly notes that 
“oblique-n” shows up in the oblique cases of the heteroclitic -7/-n stems in 
Indo-European (for details about heteroclitic stems, cf. Benveniste 1935:100— 
120; Szemerényi 1996;173—174; Beekes 1995:187; Meillet 1964:266; Burrow 
1973:127—130). A good illustration of the patterning can be found in Sanskrit 
(nom. sg.) dsrk ‘blood’ (cf. Hittite nom.-acc. sg. e-e¥-har ‘blood’, Tocharian A 
ysar ‘blood’, Greek Sap ‘blood’, Latin assir ‘blood’) versus (gen. sg.) asnds 
(cf. Hittite gen. sg. e-e¥-ha-na-a¥, e-e§-na-aS) (the nom. sg. in Sanskrit contains 
a secondary suffix). There is also important evidence elsewhere within Indo- 
European. For example, it appears in the genitive of the first person singular 
personal pronoun *me-ne > Avestan mana; Old Church Slavic mene; 
Lithuanian manés (cf. Szemerényi 1996:214). In Slavic, it is found in all of the 
oblique cases of the first person singular personal pronoun, not just the genitive 
(note the table in Szemerényi 1996:212). Finally, Greenberg (2000:132) 
convincingly claims that the large and important class of -stems arose through 
the spread of the oblique-n to the nominative, at least in Greek, which always 
has -v, In Latin, this type is found, for example, in homé ‘human being, person, 
man’, (gen. sg.) hominis (for a detailed discussion of this stem, cf. Ermout— 
Meillet 1979:297—298). 


. Uralic: The genitive ending in Proto-Uralic was *-n > Finnish kalan (kala 


‘fish’); Lapp / Saami guolen (guole ‘fish”); Cheremis / Mari kolén (kol ‘fish’); 
Mordvin kudor (kudo ‘house’); Selkup Samoyed (Ket) logan (loga ‘fox’); 
Kamassian d'agan (d'aga ‘river’); Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan kinday (-y < 
*-n) (kinta ‘smoke’) (cf. Greenberg 2000:130 and 133; Collinder 1960:282— 
284; Abondolo 1998a:19—20; Sinor 1988:715). Marcantonio (2002:284) 
notes: “The Genitive -n within Ufralic] is present in Finnish, Cheremis, Lapp, 
Mordvin, and Samoyed Selkup.” 

Altaic: Poppe (1955:187) reconstructs the Common Altaic genitive suffix as 
*-n> Korean *-n, Tungus *-yi (< *- + the ending *-gi < *-ki); Ancient Turkic 
-1 (< *-n). Poppe notes that, after stems ending in a vowel, *-n was used, but, 
after stems ending in a consonant, a connective vowel was inserted before the 
n: *C-Vn, which appears as *-i-y/*-i-y in Turkic, as either *-u-n or *-i-n/*-i-n 
in Pre-Mongolian, and as *-g7i or *-in in Korean, Several important changes 
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occurred in Pre-Mongolian. In Pre-Mongolian, the ending *-i-n/*-i-n was 
generalized, and the inherited post-vocalic form, *-n, was replaced by *-i-n: 
Additional changes occurred in Common Mongolian. First, the final *-n of the 
genitive ending was lost in stems ending in *n: *n-Vn > *n-V. With the 
replacement of the post-vocalic genitive *-n by *-i-n, the hiatus between the 
final vowel of the stem and the genitive suffix was filled with the consonant /j-: 
*.V-n > *-V-in > *Vj-in. See Poppe (1955:189—194) for details of the 
developments in the individual Mongolian daughter languages. Examples of 
the genitive in Mongolian: ger-iin (ger ‘house’), eke-yin (eke ‘mother’), 
kébegiin-ii (kébegiin ‘son’), bars-un (bars ‘tiger’), aga-yin (aga ‘older 
brother’), gayan-u (gayan ‘king’). Note here also the genitive marker -nu found 
in the Mongolian obsolete pronouns anu and inv. Réna-Tas (1998:73) 
reconstructs a Proto-Turkic genitive *-n > Ottoman Turkish oginiy ‘of his 
arrow’ (later ogin); Turkish (sg.) fasin (tas ‘stone’), (pl.) faslarin; Azerbaijani 
évin (év ‘house’), oyun (ox ‘arrow), atanin (ata ‘father’); Turkmenian genitive 
singular suffix (after vowels) -nJy, (after consonants) -Jy; Tatar (and Bashkir) 
genitive singular suffix -nZy; Kirghiz genitive singular suffix -Nin; Uighur 
balaniy (bala ‘child’), kélniy (kél ‘lake’), quiniy (qué ‘bird’); yurtiniy (yurti 
‘house’), tiigmilirimniy (tigmilirim ‘my buttons’); Uzbek genitive singular 
suffix -niy; Chuvash genitive singular suffix -(n)dn/-nén. Réna-Tas (1998:73) 
also mentions that an oblique marker in *-n has left traces in four cases in 
Proto-Turkic: genitive *-n, accusative *-nVG (*-nI in pronouns), dative *-nKA, 
and instrumental *-nVn. Greenberg (2000:135) notes that “[iJn South Tungus 
there is a large class of nouns in which -n occurs in the oblique cases, but not in 
the nominative or‘accusative. In North Tungus the -n has apparently been 
extended through the whole paradigm...” According to Greenberg (2000:135), 
the only remnant of an n-genitive is found in pronouns in North Tungus — 
Greenberg cites an example from Negidal (min, minyi ‘my’ versus nominative 
bi ‘I’). However, note the Manchu genitive particle -ni, used after words 
ending in -y. Cf. Sinor (1988:715) for an excellent sketch of n-genitive forms 
in Uralic and Altaic, and Greenberg (2000:133—135) for additional discussion 
of the Altaic data. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto- 
Altaic genitive suffix *-iV on the basis of: Proto-Tungus *-yi (< *-ri-ki); Old 
Japanese -no; Korean -1; Proto-Mongolian *-n; Old Turkic -y (< *-ri-ki). 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Note the following Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
attributive suffixes: (class 1 sg.) *-nu, (class 2 sg.) *-(o)nu, (class 2 pl.) 
*-(a)dyanu (cf. Fortescue 2005:426 and fn. 10). Also Proto-Chukchi- 
Kamchatkan possessive suffix *-ing ‘pertaining to’: Chukchi -in(e) ‘pertaining 
to’ (possessive adjective formant of human possessors), -nin(e) on personal 
pronouns and optionally on proper names (pl. -yin(e)); Kerek possessive suffix 
-in(a); Koryak possessive suffix -in(e) ‘pertaining to’ (also -nin(e) on personal 
pronouns and optionally vowel-final proper names); Alyutor possessive suffix 
-in(a) ‘pertaining to’; Kamchadal / Itelmen possessive suffix -n, -?in, -?an 
‘pertaining to’. Cf. Fortescue 2005:409. 
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G. Etruscan: In Etruscan, in addition to the regular genitive endings in -s, there is 
an archaic genitive in -n (-an, -un): cf. lautn ‘family’, (genitive) lautun or 
lautn; puia ‘wife’, (genitive) puian. 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, there is an asyntactical construction mr+NOUN used 
mainly to form terms for professions. As noted by Thomsen (1987:55), the “exact 
character of /nu/ is not evident”. However, we can offer a guess that mu may 
originally have been an independent particle meaning ‘belonging to’, which is 
preserved only in the above construction. That this guess is not far off the mark is 
indicated by Thomsen’s (1987:56) comment that: “[tJhe constructions with nu- are 
normally asyntactic, only in one case: nu.®*kiri,, it seems to be a genitive 
construction; cf. for instance nu.“kiri,-ke, (ergative) in NG nr. 120b, 4 (see Edzard, 
1963, p. 92f,).” 


16.29. Locative *-ni (Greenberg: §30. Locative N; Illit-Svityé 1971— .I1:783—81, 
no. 314, *-n suffix of oblique form of nouns and pronouns) 


In his book on Eurasiatic morphology, Greenberg treats the different cases based on 
this suffix separately. Indeed, despite their similarity in form, the locative *-n and 
genitive *-n developed from two separate forms: 


The origin of the locative markers may have been as follows: Evidence from 
Afrasian and Indo-European supports reconstructing an independent particle *?in- 
(~ *?en-), *(-)ni meaning ‘in, within, into’ (from Afrasian, cf. Akkadian ina ‘in, on, 
from, by’; Egyptian in ‘in, to, for, because, by’; from Indo-European, cf. Greek év, 
&vi, évi ‘in, on, among, into, and, besides, moreover’, Latin in ‘in, on, among, into, 
on to, towards, against’, Gothic in ‘in’), Originally, *?in- (~ *?en-) meant ‘place, 
location’. When this particle was used in conjunction with nominal stems, it 
indicated the place in, on, or at which something existed or occurred: NOUN+-ni. 
From there, it developed into a full-fledged case form with locative, inessive, or 
adessive meanings. At a later date, *-n became generalized as the oblique marker 
par excellence. Greenberg (2000:130) is thus correct in noting the wider use of -n 
as a marker of the oblique case. 


To complicate matters, there may have been yet a third form involved, namely, a 
(lative-)dative *-na. The evidence for this comes mainly from Samoyed (cf. 
Collinder 1960:293—294), from Vogul, where the lative-dative endings are -(a)n, 
-na ~ -nd (cf. Marcantonio 2002:208), and several Afrasian languages, The forms in 
Nostratic thus appears to have been similar to what is found in Sumerian, which has 
a locative prefix -ni- and a dative prefix -na-. The original patterning has been 
reversed in Uralic (except for Samoyed and Vogul, as just indicated). 


A. Afrasian: In Highland East Cushitic, we find the following: In Darasa, the 
ablative-locative (‘from, in, at’) suffix is -’ni, and the instrumental suffix is 
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-nni, while in Hadiyya and Kambata the locative-instrumental suffix is -n (cf. 
Hudson 1976:253). In Sidamo, on the other hand, there is a multipurpose 
postposition -ymi with the meanings ‘from, at, on, by, with’ (cf. Hudson 
1976:254). In Omotic, there is a widespread instrumental-locative-directional 
marker -nV (cf. Zaborski 1990:626—627) — Zaborski lists the following 
examples from various Omotic daughter languages: Koyra -na, -una (after 
consonants); Zayse -n and the postposition -unna ~ -nna ‘with, by means of? 
used in an instrumental function: kallénna (kallé ‘stick’), stigénna (sige 
‘rope’), stiuszinna (stiu3 ‘blood’); Ometo -n; Welamo -n; Kullo -n; Chara -in, 
-ina; Shinasha -n(i); Kefa -nd. Also note the following locative markers: Gofa 
-n; Basketo -n; Gemu -n; Zala -n (cf. Bender 2000:24). Zaborski (1990:627) 
further notes that some of the Omotic forms may be borrowed from Highland 
East Cushitic. Bender (2000:212) notes that a locative in -n is widespread in 
the Macro-Ometo branch of Omotic. Ehret (1980:185) reconstructs Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *nee ‘with, and; by [agent]’ > Iraqw ne ‘with, and; by’; 
Burunge ne ‘with, and; by’; Alagwa ne ‘with, and; by’; Ma’a ni ‘by [agent]’, 
ne- in neri ‘until’. For Proto-Afrasian, Ehret (1995:315, no. 608) reconstructs 
*ne(e) ‘with’. 

Dravidian: As noted by Zvelebil (1977:32, §1.1.3.5.6): “*-in/*-il may probably 
be reconstructed as the underlying shape of a number of related forms which 
are markers of a locative function”: Old Tamil -il/-in as in maruk-in ‘in the 
street’, irav-in ‘at night’, cilamp-il ‘in the mountain’; Old Telugu -a(n) as in 
cét-an ‘in hand’, int-an ‘in the house’; Konda -y locative marker in the plural 
oblique of stems in -a; Naiki (of Chanda) -in as in kudd-in ‘on the wall’, -un as 
in ar-un ‘in the village’; Gadba -in as in m@re-t-in ‘in a tree’, -un as in polub-t- 
un ‘into the village’; Kurux and Malto locative marker -ni. The first member of 
the pair reconstructed by Zvelebil, namely, *-in, may be compared with the 
locative forms in -n- found elsewhere in Nostratic. Cf. also Krishnamurti 
2003:238—243. Note also the Proto-Dravidian oblique markers *-an/*-in, 
*nV (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:221—224); oblique marker in non-human 
demonstrative pronouns in South Dravidian *-an (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:222— 
223). 

. _Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *-n suffix of oblique form of nouns and pronouns. 
Cf., for example, the following forms of Svan ala ‘this’: (instr. sg.) am-n-o§, 
(adverbial) am-n-dir-d, (erg.) am-n-ém-(d), (gen. sg.) am-n-ém-ik (cf. Tuite 
1997:15; Gudjedjiani—Palmaitis 1986:46). 

. Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:150) also considers various evidence in Indo- 
European for a locative ending in *-n. The most convincing evidence he cites is 
the Vedic pronominal locatives asmin ‘in that’, ‘dsmin ‘in this’, and kdsmin ‘in 
whom)’, In these examples, the pronoun stem has been enlarged by an element 
-sm/(a)-, to which a locative ending -in has been added. Since the final -n is 
missing in the cognate forms in Iranian, Burrow (1973:271) considers this to be 
a secondary formation, unique to Sanskrit. However, as Greenberg rightly 
points out, the Vedic forms can be compared with Greek pronominal datives in 
-(v) such as Lesbian Gppwv, dyn ‘to us’ (cf. Buck 1933:219 and 1955:98; 
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Sihler 1995:380). Thus, we may be dealing here with relic forms. Benveniste 
(1935:87—99) explores in great detail locative forms in -n in Indo-European 
— Benveniste (1935:88) cites the following examples from Sanskrit: jmdn, 
ksamén ‘in the earth’, chan ‘on [this/that] day’, udén ‘in the water’, patan ‘in 
flight’, dsdn ‘in the mouth’, Sirsdn ‘in the head’, hemdn ‘in winter’, aksdn ‘in 
the eye’. 

Uralic: Collinder (1960:286—287) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic locative(-essive) 
*-na ~ *-nd, while Abondolo (1998a:20) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic locative 
marker *-n4. According to Collinder, the locative(-essive) is best preserved in 
Finnish (where it now functions mostly as an essive), Eastern Ostyak / Xanty, 
and Yurak Samoyed / Nenets: Finnish and Eastern Ostyak / Xanty -na ~ -ndi, 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets -na ~ -ne. Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan has -nu (< 
*-na) and -ne, -ni, without regard to the quality of the vowel of the first 
syllable. Northern Ostyak / Xanty has -na or (in some dialects) -n. Cheremis / 
Mari has -nd, -na (with or without yowel harmony; in the easternmost dialects 
-no, -n6, -ne). Lapp / Saami has -nne, -nné after a monosyllabic stem, -n 
(Southern Lapp / Saami -né) in other positions. The Permian languages and 
Hungarian have -n. Marcantonio (2002:284) notes: “The locative I -n(V) is 
found in the majority of the Ufralic] languages (but not in Vogul), in more or 
less productive functions.” 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi locative -ne (recessive) (cf. Comrie [ed.] 
1981:246). 

Gilyak / Nivkh: Amur has the locative markers -uine/-uin/-in/-unl-n (cf. 
Gruzdeva 1998:18 [table of case markers] and 19). Nominal stems ending in a 
consonant form locatives by adding the -uin variant, while those ending in a 
vowel other than -i add the -in or -un variant; stems ending in -i add -n. 

Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo locative (plural) *-ni, (dual) *-yni (cf. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:442; Greenberg 2000:152). 


Sumerian: Note the locative dimensional prefix -ni- (cf. Thomsen 1987:99 and 
234—240; Hayes 1997:22). 


16.30. Dative *-na (not in Greenberg 2000) 


The evidence for this formant is spotty. 


A. 


Afrasian: In Egyptian, “[t]he meaning of the dative is rendered by means of the 
preposition » ... ‘to’, ‘for’ (cf. Gardiner 1957:48, §52; also Hannig 
1995:385—386). In Hadiyya (Highland East Cushitic), the dative is indicated 
with a suffixed -n (cf. Hudson 1976:252). Bender (2000:212) points out that, in 
Omotic, “[t]here are two other widespread datives: r in single languages... and 
n...” (cf. Dime -in). 

Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:230—233) reconstructs the Proto-Dravidian 
dative as *-nkk-, but he points out that the “geminate consonant cluster *-kk- is 
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the core of the dative suffix”. We may be dealing here with a hyper- 
characterized suffix, combining a relic of *-n dative plus *-kk- (on which, see 
below). 

Uralic: In Samoyed, the lative-dative case is built upon *-n (cf. Collinder 
1960:293—294; Hajdi 1968:65). Examples: Yurak Samoyed / Nenets yudan 
(yuda ‘hand’); Selkup Samoyed hajond (haj ‘eye’); Kamassian d'agane (d'aga 
‘river’). Kiinnap (1984:287) reconstructs a Proto-Samoyed lative (absolute 
declension) *-ntV. He also notes that, at a minimum, the following local case 
endings existed in Proto-Samoyed: lative *-y, locative *-n, ablative *-1V, and 
prospective *-mVnV. According to Marcantonio (2002:285): “The existence of 
P[roto]-U[ralic] Lative/Dative I *-7i ~ *-n, or perhaps *-y ..., is not widely 
accepted, because its reflexes are to be found only in the Vogul Lative -n(V) 
and in Mordvin, where it has a Dative/Allative function (Zaicz 1998: 192). 
Possible reflexes are to be found in adverbial forms such as Finn. kohde-n 
‘towards’ and in Samoyed, for which compare the reconstructed Samoyed 
Dative *-ng in Table 8.6. It is present in Yukaghir; see again Table 8.6.” In 
Vogul, the lative-dative endings are -(a)n, -na ~ -nd (cf. Marcantonio 2002: 
208). 

Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic 
dative/instrumental suffix *-nV on the basis of: Old Japanese dative/locative 
-ni; Old Turkic instrumental -(Y)n/-(i)n. 


Sumerian: The (3rd sg. animate) dative dimensional prefix is -na- (cf. Thomsen 
1987:220; Hayes 1997:22). 


16.31. Directive *-k'a (Greenberg: §26. Dative KA; Illit-Svityé 1971— .1:368— 


369, no. 245, *Ka directive particle; Nafiqoff 2003:102 Proto-Altaic *-ka/ 
*.kdi lative-dative formant; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 983, *KV [= *kV ?] 
‘towards’ directive particle) 


This formant appears to be derived from an old particle *k'a meaning ‘direction to 
or towards; motion to or towards’. 


A. 


Afrasian: According to Bender (2000:212), there is some evidence in several 
Omotic languages for a dative(-locative) *-kVn. In Northwest Ometo, we find 
the following suffixes indicating ‘motion to or toward’: Welaitta -(k)ko; Gofa 
-ko; Gemu -ko (?) (cf. Bender 2000:24). Note also the Ongota locative suffix 
-kal-kel-ki (of. Fleming 2002b:40). 

Elamo-Dravidian: The Proto-Dravidian dative is reconstructed as *-nkk- by 
Krishnamurti (2003:230—233) but as *-(k)ku by Zvelebil (1977:31): cf. Tamil 
-kku; Malayalam -kkw; Kota and Toda -k; Inula -(u)kku, -kke; Kannada -(K)ke 
(after stems ending in -a and after pronouns which take -ar as the augment), 
-(g)ge (elsewhere); Kodagu -gi (after stems ending in a nasal), -ki (elsewhere); 
Badaga -ga; Tulu -kw/-ki/-gi; Telugu -ki(n) (after stems ending in -i), -ku(n) 
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(elsewhere); Gondi -k; Kui -gi; Kuwi -ki; Northern Parji -g/-gi; Kurux -gé; 
Malto -k/-ik. Krishnamurti considers the -n- as originally part of this formant 
and that it was dropped in South Dravidian. As in Turkic (see below), *-nkk- 
may be a compound suffix in which *-kk- has been added to dative-n (on 
which, see above), For Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, McAlpin (1981:109—110) 
reconstructs an adessive ending *-akke, which developed into the dative in 
Dravidian. In Elamite, *-akkoe developed into the superessive ending -ukku (‘on, 
in, according to’), on the one hand, and into the directive-allative ending -ikki 
(‘to, towards, into’), on the other. 

Kartvelian: In Svan, there is a nominal postposition -ka with the meaning ‘out, 
through’, also found in the compound -xanka with the meaning ‘out of’. When 
used as a verb prefix, ka indicates outward direction. There may have been a 
semantic shift from ‘direction to or towards’ to ‘direction out from or away 
from’. If so, the Svan forms can be compared with those under discussion here. 


. Uralic: Collinder (1960:296) notes that a lative *k + a vowel is to be 


reconstructed for Proto-Uralic. Abondolo (1998a:18) reconstructs lative *k. Cf. 
also Sinor 1988:719. According to Kiinnap (1984:287—291), in Proto- 
Samoyed, this form serves as the basis for the lative, locative, and ablative case 
endings: (a) absolutive declension: (locative) *-kVnV, (ablative) *-kViV; (b) 
possessive declension: (lative) *-kV, (locative) *-kVnV, (ablative) *-kVtV. 
Clearly, the lative *-kV found in the possessive declension is the oldest form. 
The locative and ablative endings are compound forms, consisting of the base 
form *-kV + *-nV and *-kV + *-tV, respectively. Kiinnap also notes that, at a 
minimum, the following local case endings existed in Proto-Samoyed: lative 
*.y, locative *-n, ablative *-/V, and prospective *-mVnV. Marcantonio 
(2002:286) notes: “The Lative II *-k(V) is supposed to have developed in most 
languages into spirants (-y, -y, -w) or into vowels, as in Hun. fel-é ‘towards’, 
id-e ‘toward here’, according to traditional, but not widely accepted, analysis 
(Raun 1988b: 560; Hajdi 1988a: 280). It is preserved as such in a few 
languages, such as Ingrian ala-k ‘[towards] under’. Traces of this ending can be 
found in Lapp (Korhonen 1988a: 280). There is in Mordvin a Prolative -ka 
(Raun 1988a: 101), which could be a reflex of Lative II *-k(V).” 

Altaic: Greenberg (2000:137) reconstructs a Proto-Turkic dative-allative *-ka, 
while Réna-Tas (1998:73) reconstructs a dative *-nKA. As noted by Réna-Tas, 
*-nKA is a compound suffix in which *-KA has been added to oblique-n. Sinor 
(1988:719) notes that the Common Turkic dative is -ga, -ka, -ya, -ge. Turkic 
examples: Middle Kipchak -GA (cf. yolya ‘for the road’, foyya ‘for the feast’, 
qarabusqa ‘to the saddle-bow’); Chagatay ~ya, -ge (but mostly -ga, -ke after 
voiceless consonants); Tatar -GA (cf. afga ‘to the horse’, efige ‘to the father’, 
urmanya ‘to the forest’); Kazakh -GA; Noghay -GA (cf. balaya ‘to the child’, 
terekke ‘to the tree’, goyanya ‘to the hare’, [pl.] atlarya ‘to the horses’); 
Kirghiz -GA; Uighur -GA (cf. tépige ‘to the peak’, tayiya ‘to the uncle’, kézge 
‘to the eye’, gizya ‘to the girl’, sayya ‘to the river gorge’, seyge ‘to the 
vegetable’, yunenge ‘to Hunan’, Senduyya ‘to Shandong’, terepke ‘to the side’, 
tetgigatqa ‘to [the] research’); Uzbek -Ga; Yakut -GA (cf. eyeye ‘to peace’, 
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uokka ‘to the fire’, oyko ‘to the arrow’). Greenberg (2000:137—138), notes 
that “[iJn Tungusic, -k- occurs as a case marker only with coaffixes, e.g. Evenki: 
-k-la (lative)...”, while Sinor (1988:719) notes the same usage and also 
compares the Tungus directive suffix -ki, -xi found at the end of postpositions 
and adverbs. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic 
dative/directive suffix *-k*V on the basis of: Proto-Tungus directive *ki and 
Old Turkic dative -ga/-ke. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: The Proto-Nostratic directive marker *-k'a may have 
been the source of the following Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan locative suffixes: 
(class 1 sg.) *-(a)k, (class 2 sg.) *-(a)neek, (class 2 pl.) *-(a)dak (cf. Fortescue 
2005:426). 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: According to Gruzdeva (1998:18), the (Amur and East 
Sakhalin) dative-accusative case markers are -ay, -y (see also Greenberg 
2000:138), and the dative-additive case markers are -toy/-roy/-doy/-ry/-ty. 

H. Eskimo: Proto-Inuit postbase *g- ‘go (to)’ (added to allative case of [adverbial] 
demonstrative bases) (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:421). 


16.32. Locative *-ma and locative *-bi (Greenberg: §27. Locative M, and §28. 
Locative BH) 


These two forms will be discussed together. The locative function ascribed to these 
forms by Greenberg is clearly a later development. At the Proto-Nostratic level, we 
are dealing with independent particles. 


I did not reconstruct a Proto-Nostratic ancestor for Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- 
‘with, along with, together with’ in my 1994 joint monograph — perhaps I should 
have looked a little more diligently. Given all of the considerations discussed 
below, I would now reconstruct a Proto-Nostratic *ma-/*ma-— as in Egyptian, it 
was used to indicate position and had a similar range of meanings, that is, ‘in; from; 
with’. I propose that it was this stem that was the source of the locative forms 
Greenberg discusses. In Indo-European (and Etruscan), the instrumental- comitative 
sense prevailed, while elsewhere in Eurasiatic, the locative sense was emphasized. 


In my joint monograph with John C. Kerns (1994:218—219, no. 23), I reconstruct 
Proto-Nostratic *bi/*be ‘in addition to, with, together with’ on the basis of the Indo- 
European material discussed below plus Afrasian *bi ‘in, with, within, among’ and 
Sumerian bi ‘with, together with, in addition to’. In Sumerian, this stem is also used 
as a conjunction: -bi, bi-da, -bi-(da) (literally, ‘with its...”) “...used in the sense 
‘and’ with nouns and without the disjunctive force of i” (quote from Thomsen 
1987:84). 


A. Affasian: In Egyptian, we find m (preposition, with suffixes) ‘in; with, by 
means of; from, out of; as, namely’. Note Gardiner (1957:124—125, §162): 
“1m, before suffixes...im", indicates position generally, the main lines of 
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development being ‘in’, ‘from’, and the instrumental ‘with’.” Also worth 
noting are the following forms from Semitic: Ugaritic °m (= °amma ?) ‘with, 
to’ (also °mn); Hebrew Sim(m-) ‘with, together with’; Syriac Cam ‘with’; 
Axamaic %im(m-) ‘with’; Arabic ma?a ‘with, together with, accompanied by, in 
the company of”, ma?an ‘together, at the same time, simultaneously’. Note also 
Hadiyya (East Cushitic) -m ‘too, also’ and Hausa (Chadic) ma ‘also, too, even’. 
Ongota has an agentive/instrumental noun suffix -mi/-me (cf. Fleming 
2002b:40). For Afrasian as a whole, Diakonoff (1988:61) reconstructs a 
locative-adverbialis *Vm. 

Proto-Nostratic *bi ‘in addition to, with, together with’ is particularly well 
represented in Semitic: Proto-Semitic *ba ~ *bi ‘in, with, within, among’ > 
Hebrew ba- ‘in, at, on, with’; Arabic bi ‘in, within, among’; Ugaritic b ‘in, 
with, from’; Sabaean b ‘from, of, in, on, at’; Sheri / Jibbali b- ‘at, about, by, 
with, in’; Harsisi b(e)- ‘in, with, by’; Geez / Ethiopic ba ‘in, at, into, on, by, 
through, with (by means of), after (kind and means), by reason of, because of, 
out of, on account of, according to, concerning, against (contiguity)’; Gurage 
bd ‘with, in, at, by, out, out of, from’; Harari -be ‘with, from, by, of, in, on, at’. 
Elamo-Dravidian: Note the Elamite locative affix (postposition) -ma ‘in’, 
variant ~me (there is also a genitive affix -ma, variants -mi and -me). McAlpin 
(1981:68, table 2.1) lists the Elamite postposition -ma ‘in, on; according to’, 
used with things and time units and indicating location inherent in place names. 
Krishnamurti (2003:413—415) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian coordinating 
formant *-wm. In Modern Tamil, -wm has several meanings: (a) ‘also’, (b) 
‘totality’, (c) ‘any/none’ (when added to interrogative words, depending on the 
positive or negative governing verb), (d) ‘and’ (when added to each of the 
coordinating phrases), and (e) ‘even, although’ (when added to a conditional 
phrase). Similar usage is found in Malayalam (cf., in the sense ‘also’: avan 
rotti tinnu; vellavum kuticcu ‘he ate the bread; he drank the water also’; in the 
sense ‘and’: raghavan-um kumdar-um vannu ‘Raghavan and Kumar came’; in 
the sense ‘always’: avar eppdz-um vayiccu-kont-irukk-unnu ‘they are always 
reading’). In Old Kannada, -wm means ‘and’ or ‘even, also’ (cf., in the sense 
‘and’: id-ut-um...dr-ut-um...mung-ut-um ‘hitting, shouting, and swallowing’, 
tay-um tande.y-um ‘mother and father’; in the sense ‘even, also’: nudiyey-um 
‘even after saying’, ad-wm ‘that also’). In Elamite, the locative sense is 
dominant, while in Dravidian, the conjunctive-comitative sense prevailed. 
Indo-European: I believe that two separate stems are involved in Indo- 
European, namely, (1) *me-/*mo- and (2) *b4i-, just as Greenberg indicates. 
Pinning down the exact meaning of each is not easy, however. In Germanic, 
the primary meaning of the derivatives of the first stem is ‘with, among’: cf. 
Gothic mip ‘with, among’; Old English mid, mip ‘together with, with, among’; 
Middle High German mite, mit ‘with, by, together’; Old Icelandic med ‘with, 
along with, together with’. Greek yeté means ‘(with gen.) in the midst of, 
among; (with dat.) among, in the company of; (with acc.) into the middle of, 
coming among’. The original meaning seems to have had to do with 
‘accompaniment, conjoinment’, that is, ‘with, along with, together with’, as in 
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Old Icelandic. In other words, a stem is involved that is more instrumental or 
comitative in meaning than locative, at least in Indo-European. As Greenberg 
notes, the use of this stem as an inflectional ending is restricted to Germanic, 
Slavic, and Baltic. As Greenberg points out in §28, the stem *b/i- also exists as 
an independent stem in Germanic: cf. Gothic bi ‘about, over; concerning, 
according to; at’; Old English be, bi; bi (preposition, with dat., indicating place 
and motion) ‘by (nearness), along, in’; Old High German bi-; bi adverb 
indicating nearness, preposition meaning (with dat.) ‘(near) by, at, with’, as 
adverb ‘from now on [von jetzt an]’. The original meaning, based upon the 
Germanic evidence, seems to have had to do with ‘proximity, nearness’, either 
of place ‘(near) by, at’ or time ‘now, at the present time’. There is a compound 
in Sanskrit, namely, abhi (either < *e-/o- + bii- or *m- + bii-), whose primary 
meaning is ‘moving or going towards, approaching’ — as an independent 
adverb or preposition, it means (with acc.) ‘to, towards, in the direction of, 
against, into’; as a prefix, it means ‘to, towards, into, over, upon’. Another 
compound is found in Greek dyoi (*m- + b'i-), preposition used with the 
genitive, dative, and accusative with the basic meaning ‘on both sides’, as 
opposed to nep{, whose basic meaning is ‘all around’ — (with gen., causal) 
‘about, for, for the sake of’, (of place) ‘about, around’; (with dat., of place) ‘on 
both sides of, about’; (with acc., of place) ‘about, around’; (as independent 
adverb) ‘on both sides, about, around’. This compound is also found in the 
Latin inseparable prefix amb-, ambi-, meaning ‘on both sides; around, round 
about’, Further relationship to words meaning ‘both’ is usually assumed, 
though uncertain. When we look at the use of *-b/i- as a case ending, we find a 
slightly different semantic range than what is indicated by the above evidence. 
I think it is significant that it is specifically this ending that shows up in the 
instrumental singular in Greek and Armenian. This seems to indicate that the 
original meaning was similar to *me-/*mo-, that is, ‘with, along with, together 
with’. Indeed the choice between *-me-/*-mo- as a case ending in Germanic, 
Baltic, and Slavic, on the one hand, and *-b/i- as a case ending in Italic, Indo- 
Jranian, Greek, and Armenian, on the other, seems to indicate that they were 
close, if not identical, in meaning. Considering this, it appears to me that the 
Germanic meanings are secondary. Thus, we can reconstruct two separate 
stems for Proto-Indo-European, the first of which, *me-/*mo-, meant ‘with, 
along with, together with’, the second of which, *b4i-, meant (on the basis of 
its use in case endings) ‘in, with, within, among’. The evidence from Afrasian 
and Sumerian mentioned above reinforces the interpretation that the original 
meaning of Proto-Indo-European *b/i- was ‘in, with, within, among’. 

. Altaic: In Tungus, -mi appears as a locative-instrumental adverbial suffix, as in 
Orok gitu-mi ‘on foot, by foot’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:141). 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi comitative suffix -ma (cf. Comrie [ed.] 
1981:245; Fortescue 2005:426 and fn. 9). 

Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Eskimo postbase *mi- ‘and then, again’ > Central 
Alaskan Yupik +mi ‘also’; Seward Peninsula Inuit +(p)mi ‘even though’; 
North Alaskan Inuit +(m)mi- ‘also’; Western Canadian Inuit +(m)mi ‘again, 
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too, and then’; Eastern Canadian Inuit +(m)mi ‘again, also’; Greenlandic Inuit 
+(m)mi ‘and then’. Proto-Aleut *ma- ‘also, too” (Eastem Aleut also ‘finally’: 
cf. Atkan maaya- ‘finally’). Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:412. 

Note also the Proto-Eskimo locative singular ending *-mi (cf. Greenberg 

2000:143; Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:442). Fortescue—Jacobson— 
Kaplan (1994:446, note 10) point out that this ending is also found in Aleut (cf. 
qila-m ‘in the moming’). 
Etruscan: In Etruscan, we find the enclitic copula -m (-um after a consonant) 
‘and’, which may also be compared (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:104). 
Perhaps the preposition pi (also pen, pul, epl) ‘at, in, through’ belongs here as 
well (if from *bi). 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, there is a conjunctive prefix -m- and a third person singular 
comitative prefix inanimate -m-da-. The -da- in -m-da- is the standard Sumerian 
comitative element. The -m- may be related forms we have been discussing here. 
Note also the locative-terminative prefixes ba-, bi- (on which, cf. Thomsen 
1987:176—185). 


16.33. Directive(-locative) *-ri (Greenberg: §29. Locative RU) 


The exact meaning of this formant is difficult to determine, though something like 
‘direction to or towards; motion to or towards’ (as in Mongolian) is probably not 


too 


far off. In the Eurasiatic languages (and Etruscan), its primary function appears 


to have been to form adverbs from pronominal stems. 


A. 


Afrasian: Note the Egyptian preposition r (originally ir) ‘to; at; concerning; 
more than; from’. It could also be used as a conjunction meaning ‘so that, until, 
according as’. According to Gardiner (1957:125), the original meaning appears 
to have been ‘to, towards’. 


. Indo-Buropean: In Indo-European, there is a suffix *-r that is added to 


pronominal stems to form adverbs; examples include: Proto-Indo-European 
*whé-r, *kwhd-r ‘when?, where?’ (cf. Sanskrit kdr-hi ‘when?’; Latin ciir (< 
Old Latin quér) ‘why?’; Gothic var ‘where?’; Old Icelandic hvar ‘where?’; 
Old English hwér ‘where?’; Lithuanian ku? ‘where?’); Proto-Indo-European 
*thé-r, *th§-r ‘there’ (cf. Sanskrit ¢dr-hi ‘there’; Gothic bar ‘there’; Old English 
para, pér ‘there’; Old High German thar ‘then, there’), etc. (cf. Brugmann 
1904:456, §583; Burrow 1973:281; Krause 1968:206, §195; Beekes 1995:220). 


. Uralic: Greenberg (2000:148) cites Zyrian / Komi kor ‘when?’, apparently 


constructed in the same way as the Indo-European forms cited above. 
Greenberg (2000:148) also suggests that the Hungarian sublative ending -ra ~ 
-re may belong here (cf. Collinder 1957:377). 


. Altaic: In Mongolian, there is a rare case suffix *-rw with the meaning 


‘direction to or towards; motion to or towards’ (cf. Poppe 1955:205). It is only 
found in Mongolian (in a few adverbs), Ordos, Khalkha, and Buriat (cf. 
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Written Mongolian adverbs inaru ‘this side, prior to’, cinaru ‘that direction, 
after’; Ordos otogrit ‘in the direction of the Otog banner’; Khalkha moddbrit 
‘towards the woods’; Buriat wharii ‘towards the water’, morilii ‘towards the 
horse’). In Tungus, there is a suffix -r(i) that is added to pronominal stems to 
form adverbs; examples include: Lamut / Even ar ‘there, the one there’, far 
‘yonder, the one yonder’; Manchu e-de-ri ‘this time, this way, by here’, fe-de-ri 
“from there, by there, from that’ (cf. Greenberg 2000:148—149). Turkic also 
has a suffix -r(V). Its primary use appears to have been to form adverbs from 
pronominal stems (cf. Greenberg 2000:148). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
(2003:221) reconstruct a Proto-Altaic directive suffix *-rV on the basis of: 
Mongolian directive -rw; Old Turkic directive ~ya-ru/-ge-rii (also *-ra, *-ril); 
Korean lative -ro (a merger of the comitative and directive cases). 

E. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:149) cites the following Chukchi 
examples in which a suffix -ri is used to form adverbs: anka-ri ‘thither’ (cf. 
anka ‘there, then’), miyke-ri ‘whither?’ (cf. miyke ‘where?’). 

F. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:149) notes that a suffix -r is used in the Amur 
dialect to form adverbs of place; he cites the following forms: /u-r ‘here’, hu-r 
‘there’, “a-r ‘on water near the shore’, k4e-r ‘upstream’, kHi-r ‘a higher place’. 
Cf. also Gruzdeva 1998:36. 

G. Etruscan: An adverbial r-suffix is found in ar ‘there, thither’ (motion towards) 
(cf. Bonfante —Bonfante 2002:105 and 220). 


Sumerian: In addition to the common form -ni-, Sumerian also has a locative prefix 
-ri- (cf. Thomsen 1987:234). This may be compared with the forms being discussed 
here. It is also interesting to note that Sumerian has a distant demonstrative stem ri 
‘that, yonder’ (cf. Thomsen 1987:80—81), which may be in some way related to 
the forms under discussion here. 


16.34. Locative *-i (Greenberg: §31. Locative I) 
This formant may be a derivative of the proximate demonstrative stem *7i- (~ *?e-). 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1980:51) reconstructs the Proto-Southern Cushitic locational 
suffix *-i (*-7i): -i in: Burunge #i7i ‘here’, fa?i ‘there’; Ma’a twa7i ‘there’, ila?i 
‘this direction’, i7i ‘here’, ara7i ‘there referred to’. 

B. Indo-European: The most common locative singular case marker in Proto-Indo- 
European was *-i: Sanskrit pitdri (pitar- ‘father’), uksdni (uksan- ‘ox’), udéni 
(udan- ‘water’), padi (pad- ‘foot’), miirdhdni (miirdhan- ‘head’); Greek natépt 
(natep- ‘father’); Hittite pa-ar-ni ‘at home’ (nom. sg. pi-ir, gen. sg. pdr-na-a) 
(cf. Beekes 1995:173; Brugmann 1904:384—386; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:247—250; Meillet 1964:295; Szemerényi 1996:160; Burrow 1973:234; 
Sihler 1995:253; Lehmann 1993:145; Fortson 2004:105, §6.11), though the 
bare stem could be used instead. *-i is also found in adverbs (cf. Greenberg 
2000:153): cf. Greek éxet ‘there, in that place’. 
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C. Eskimo: The Proto-Eskimo deictic used with demonstratives *-i (cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:399) most likely belongs here. Greenberg 
(2000:153—154) discusses other evidence in Eskimo for an original locative 
+i, 

D. Etruscan: In Etruscan, the locative ending is -0i. I regard this as a hyper- 
characterized form in which the locative ending -i has been added to a locative 
-0 (< the comitative-locative ending *-da [there is no voicing contrast in stops 
in Etruscan] or < the oblique marker *-/"), 


Sumerian: In Sumerian, there is a locative-terminative postposition -e, which is only 
used with inanimate beings. The locative-terminative is used to indicate the 
direction ‘near to’ or ‘near by’. As an adverb, e simply means ‘here’. I suspect that 
this may be related in some way to the locative -i under discussion here. 


16.35. Comitative-locative particle *da (Illi8-Svityé 1971— .I:212—214, no. 59, 
*da locative particle; Greenberg: §32. Locative TA; Hegedtis 1997:108— 
112; Nafiqoff 2003:41—42 *daHa and 101; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 
508, *d/E]H,a ‘with, together with’ and no. 579, *dfoyJa (> *da) ‘place’) 


A comitative-locative particle *da (~ *da) with the basic meaning ‘along with, 
together with, in addition to; in, at’, shows up all over Nostratic (cf. Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:275—276, no. 89). I would equate the forms Greenberg lists with the 
widespread Proto-Nostratic comitative-locative element *da (~ *da) discussed there 
and would, therefore, derive them from Proto-Eurasiatic *da instead of TA. Thus, I 
suggest that it would have been better to have written “§32. Locative DH.” This is a 
case where material from the non-Eurasiatic Nostratic languages can help explain 
developments in Eurasiatic. Greenberg sometimes confuses the Altaic reflexes of 
this particle with those of oblique *-t'a (see below), as does (to a lesser extent) 
Sinor (1988:716—718), which is understandable given the phonology involved and 
the overlapping semantics between the two forms. 


A. Afrasian: Diakonoff (1988:61) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian *-dV, *-Vd 
comitative-dative case on the basis of evidence from Cushitic (Agaw) and 
Berber-Libyan. A comitative-locative particle *da/*da is widespread in Chadic: 
cf. Hausa da ‘with; and; by, by means of; regarding, with respect to, in relation 
to; at, in, during; than’; Kulere tu; Bade da; Tera nda; Gidar di; Mokulu fi; 
Kanakuru do < Proto-Chadic *da ‘with, and’. *-dV may also occur in Highland 
East Cushitic — note the Burji locative suffix -ddi. 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: The locative element *da/*da may also be found in the 
Proto-Dravidian sociative (comitative) ending *-dtu (cf. Krishnamurti 2003: 
237). Particularly noteworthy are the Tulu locative endings -du ~ tu, -di ~ Hi, 
which may, perhaps, be compared with the Tamil locative postposition -itai 
(Proto-Dravidian medial -f < Proto-Nostratic *-d-; cf. Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:125). Possibly also Achaemenid Elamite da (tak) ‘also, too, as well, 
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likewise; so, therefore, hence, consequently, accordingly; thereby, thereupon’. 
Khatikjan (1998:45) lists (i)daka ‘with’, past participle of the verb da- ‘to put’. 

C. Kartvelian: This particle appears in Kartvelian as a conjunction: Proto- 
Kartvelian *da ‘and’ > Georgian da ‘and’; Mingrelian do ‘and’; Zan do ‘and’ 
(cf. Klimov 1964:68—69 and 1998:35—36; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:97—98). It is also probably found in the Proto-Kartvelian adverbial case 
ending *-ad/*-d > Old Georgian -ad/d (in Modern Georgian, the ending is 
-ad[a]), Mingrelian -o/-t/-ot; Laz -o/-t; Svan -ad/-d (cf. Klimov 1964:43 and 
1998:1; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:31; Fahnrich 1994:240). 

D. Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:155) compares the Indo-European suffix 
*-dhe found in adverbs of place with the forms under discussion here. *-d'e is 
preserved in the daughter languages in the suffixed particle appearing, for 
example, in Sanskrit as -ha and -dhi: sa-hd ‘with’ (Vedic sa-dha), i-hd ‘here’ 
(Prakrit i-dha), ki-ha ‘where?’, d-dhi ‘above, over, from, in’; in Avestan in ida 
‘here’, kuda ‘where?’; and in Greek in the locative particle -61 in, for example, 
otko-O1 ‘at home’, 26-0: ‘where?’. Cf. Burrow 1973:281; Brugmann 
1904:454—455 *-dhe and *-dhi; Beekes 1995:220. 

E, Altaic: Particularly interesting is Altaic, where this particle functions as a 
(dative-)locative suffix on the one hand, *-da, and as an independent particle 
on the other, *da ‘together with, and, also’: Common Mongolian dative- 
locative suffix *-da > Mongolian -da; Dagur -da; Khalkha -dv; Buriat -da; 
Kalmyk -do (cf. Poppe 1955:195—199). In Manchu, the dative-locative 
particle is -de. In Turkic, it also appears as a locative(-ablative) suffix: 
Common Turkic *-da/*-dd (cf. Menges 1968:110) (Réna-Tas 1998:73 
reconstructs *-dd). Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:221) reconstruct a Proto- 
Altaic dative/locative suffix *du/*da on the basis of: Proto-Tungus dative *du, 
locative *-d@-; Old Japanese attributive/locative -f (although this suffix can 
also be compared with Mongolian adjectival -t); Mongolian dative/locative 
-dal-du-r, attributive -du; Old Turkic locative/ablative -ta/-dal-te/-de. 

F. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Note the Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan instrumental case 
marker *-/e and the suffix *-/@ in the comitative 1 case marker *ka- -ta 
‘together with’ (both class 1). Cf. Fortescue 2005:426. Perhaps also Proto- 
Chukotian */o ‘and’ > Koryak fo ‘and’; Alyutor tu (Palana fo) ‘and’. Cf. 
Fortescue 2005:288. 

G. Etruscan: As noted above, in Etruscan, the locative ending is -6i. I regard this 
as a hypercharacterized form in which the locative ending -i has been added to 
a locative ending -0 (< the comitative-locative ending *-da [there is no voicing 
contrast in stops in Etruscan] or < the oblique marker *-/"), The Etruscan form 
particularly reminds me of the Greek locative particle -€1 (< Proto-Indo- 
European *-d!i). 


Sumerian: Sumerian comitative element da (also -dé). As noted by Thomsen 
(1987:99): “The basic meaning of the comitative is ‘with’, ‘together with’, 
expressing accompaniment as well as mutual action.” 
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16.36. Oblique *-ta (Greenberg: §33. Ablative TA) 


This formant served as the basis for a number of oblique cases in the various 
Nostratic daughter languages. Only Dravidian preserves it as a general oblique 
marker, 


A. Afrasian: Ongota has the locative suffix -tu/-to (cf. Fleming 2002b:40). 

B. Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:110—112, §522.4) reconstructs a Proto- 
Elamo-Dravidian oblique/locative ending *-fa. McAlpin notes that this form is 
confused with the appelative and derivational ending *-/a in Elamite, though it 
may be found in the locative-genitive particle -da (-te) (cf. Khatikjan 1998:53). 
In my opinion, we are dealing here with what were originally two separate 
particles, the first of which, -da, probably belongs with the comitative-locative 
particle *da discussed above, the second of which, -fe, belongs here. The two 
have become confused in Elamite. In Dravidian, the *-/a reconstructed by 
McAlpin developed into the oblique augment *-/t-: Old Tamil mara-tt- in (loc. 
sg.) mara-it-il ‘in a tree’, (dat. sg.) mara-ttu-kku ‘to a tree’; Malayalam (gen. 
sg.) mara-tt-in ‘of a tree’; Irula (acc. sg.) mara-tt-e ‘tree’; Kannada (instr.-abl.) 
mara-d-inda ‘by the tree’; Pengo mar ‘tree’: (acc. sg.) ma(r)-t-iy, (loc. sg.) 
ma(r)-t-0, (gen. sg.) ma(r)-t-i, (instr.-loc.) mar-(t)-ay; Parji mer ‘tree’: (gen. 
8g.) mer-t-o, (loc. sg.) mer-t-i; etc. (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:218—221). 

C. Kartvelian: Worth noting is the Proto-Kartvelian instrumental suffix *-if (cf. 
Georgian -it/-jt/-t, Mingrelian -(i)t/-t, Laz -f), which may ultimately come from 
the same formant under discussion here. Cf. Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:177—178; Fahnrich 1994:240, 

D. Indo-European: The ablative singular case marker is traditionally reconstructed 
as *-&d/*-Sd in Proto-Indo-European (cf. Brugmann 1904:282—283; Buck 
1933:176, 181, 196, and 199; Szemerényi 1996:160). It is found only in 
thematic stems: cf. Oscan -wd, -Ad; Old Latin -dd; Sanskrit -at (-dd); etc. As 
noted by Burrow (1973:233), “[iJt is not possible to determine whether the final 
consonant was originally d or /”. Note that Beekes (1995:173) reconstructs 
*.(e)t, as do Sibler (1995:250—251 and 258—259), Fortson (2004:114, §6.49), 
and Watkins (1998:66). If Beekes, Sihler, Fortson, and Watkins are correct, 
then the Proto-Indo-European ablative singular ending may indeed belong here, 
as Greenberg (2000:157—158) has tried to show. 

E. Uralic: Collinder (1960:287—288) posits a Proto-Uralic separative suffix *-ta 
~ *-1d, but later (1960:291), he refers to this case as “partitive”. Finally, he 
(1960:296—297) notes that there was probably a locative case in *-/a ~ *-1a 
in Proto-Finno-Ugrian. Abondolo (1998a:18) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic 
separative *-/4 ~ *tJ. According to Marcantonio (2002:285), two separate case 
suffixes are to be reconstructed for Proto-Uralic: (a) locative *-f and (b) 
ablative *-7(V). She notes: “The ending -/(V) is fully functional as a Locative in 
Vogul (but not in Ostyak); it is present in Hungarian and Samoyed Yurak in 
fossilised forms. The ending -/(V) is also present in Balto-Finnic, Permian, 
Samoyed, Lapp. In Finnish, it has the function of Partitive.” Further: “The 
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Ablative -(V) is absent in Ob-Ugric languages. In Hungarian, in addition to -t, 
there is an Ablative -/, which is also used to form complex endings, such as 
-tV-I (see Table 8.5). This morpheme is found also in Vogul, where it is used to 
express Instrumental/Comitative functions. In its Ablative function it co-occurs 
with the Vogul Dative/Lative *-nV ..., to form the complex ending -nV-/.” The 
following forms are found in the Uralic daughter languages (these are taken 
from Collinder 1960:287—288 and 1965:124): Finnish -ta ~ -d after 
monosyllabics and sometimes after trisyllabics (but -a ~ -d after disyllabics that 
are not the result of contraction); Veps -d; Lapp / Saami -Até (or -fé) after 
monosyllabic stems ending in a vowel, otherwise -t; Mordvin -do ~ -de (but -to 
~-te after a voiceless consonant); Cheremis / Mari -c, -é. 

Altaic: According to Greenberg (2003:150), “[iJn Altaic, the ablative- 
instrumental ¢ is found only in Yakut, the non-Chuvash Turkic language that is 
genetically the most remote. Here we find an instrumental -# ~ -fi and an 
indefinite accusative -fa”. Stachowski—Menz (1998:421) list Yakut (a) 
partitive -7A, which they derive from an old locative suffix, and (b) ablative 
-(YtAn: (a) partitive: eyele (eye ‘peace’), uotta (uot ‘fire’), oxto (ox ‘arrow’); 
(b) ablative: eyetten, uottan, oxton. Menges (1968:110) mentions the existence 
in Turkic of an old locative in -t, which survives only in petrified forms. 
Finally, Greenberg (2003:150) notes that “[iJn Northern and Southern Tungus 
(but not in Manchu), there is an instrumental -si”. Sinor (1988:716—718) 
provides an excellent overview of the reflexes of -/, -/d in the Uralic and Altaic 
languages and the interrelationship between the various forms. 


Sumerian: As noted by Thomsen (1987:88 and 103—108), the Sumerian ablative- 
instrumental case ending is (inanimate) -/a, (prefix chain) -fa-. Likewise, Hayes 
(1997:16): ablative-instrumental -fa (/-// after vowels) ‘from, by’. 


16.37. Possessive *-/V (Greenberg: §40. Possessive L) 


A. Afrasian: (7) Coptic /a- [aa-] plus noun, forming adjectives, ‘possessing, 


B. 


endowed with’. Cf. Vycichl 1983:93 (probably not derived from Egyptian n, ny 
‘belonging to’); Cerny 1976:69. 

Kartvelian: In Georgian, there is a suffix -e/- which is used to form adjectives 
of nationality designating human beings; examples include: kartveli and kartuli 
‘Georgian’, megreli and megruli ‘Mingrelian’, ingliseli ‘English’, dineli 
‘Chinese’, etc. This same suffix is used to derive adjectives designating human 
beings from common nouns: cf. kalakeli ‘citizen, city-person’ (< kalaki ‘city’), 
sopleli ‘peasant, country-person’ (< sopeli ‘village’), etc. The fundamental 
meaning of the Proto-Kartvelian *-el- suffix appears to have been ‘pertaining 
to’ or ‘belonging to’. Cf. Hewitt 1995:108; Vogt 1971:231—232; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:121—122; Klimov 1998:46. 

Indo-European: In Hittite, one of the primary functions of the suffix -/i- is to 
form adjectives indicating nationality (cf. Kronasser 1966:211—214); 
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examples include: Hurrili- ‘Hurrian’, Hattili- ‘Hattic’, Palaumnili- ‘Palaic’, 
Luwili- ‘Luwian’, Nagili- and NeSumnili- ‘Hittite (?)’, etc. Lydian also has a 
possessive suffix -li, which has the underlying meaning ‘pertaining to’ or 
‘belonging to’ (cf. Gusmani 1964:36—37; Greenberg 2000:174), as in (nom. 
c.) manelis ‘pertaining to Manes’ from the noun (nom.) ManeS. The ending -ili- 
is also used to derive adjectives from adverbs in Hittite (cf. Luraghi 1997:20). 
Altaic: According to Greenberg (2000:173), “[iJn Turkic there is a common 
suffix -/i that derives adjectives or nouns from nouns, with the resulting 
meaning ‘possessing the thing or quality expressed by the noun’.” Greenberg 
cites the following examples from Turkish: ev ‘house’, ev-li ‘possessing a 
house’; e/ ‘hand’, el-li ‘having a hand or handle’; yaz-1 ‘writing’, yaz-1-lr 
‘written, inscribed, registered’ (yaz- ‘to write’). Greenberg (2000:173) further 
notes: “In Old Turkish there is also a suffix -/d with essentially the same 
meaning, e.g. kérk-ld ‘beautiful,’ kérk- ‘form’ (Gabain 1950:65). Chuvash has 
a similar adjectival suffix -/d, e.g. Cap-/d ‘famous,’ éap- ‘fame’ (Krueger 1961: 
130—31).” 

Etruscan: In Etruscan, personal names often have a genitive ending -al: cf. aule 
velimna lar@al clan (= aule velimna lar@alisa) ‘Aulus Velimna, son of Larth’ 
(Jar@alisa is a patronymic form in which the ending -isa replaces clan) (cf. 
Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:87—88). The general scheme was as follows: 


Nominative Genitive Patronymic 
lar Tar@al lar@alisa 
arn@ arn@al arn@alisa 
laris larisal larisalisa 


‘We can venture a guess that the original meaning of -al was ‘belonging to’, so 
that /ar6al would have originally meant ‘belonging to Larth’. The patronymic 
can be seen as a hypercharacterized form in which the genitive ending -isa was 
added to the ending -a/. The ending -/a could be added again to the patronymic 
to indicate the grandfather: cf. Jar@alisla in the phrase arn velimna aules clan 
lar@alisla, where Larth is the father of Aule and, therefore, the grandfather of 
Arnth. Interestingly, in this example, aules contains the genitive ending -s. 
Thus, we can render this loosely as ‘Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, belonging to 
Larth’ or, in better English, ‘Arnth Velimna, son of Aule, whose father was 
Larth’. 


TV. DERIVATIONAL SUFFIXES 


In the following sections, the cover term “nominalizer” is used for any suffix that is 
used to create nouns and adjectives (in the daughter languages — adjectives did not 
exist as a separate grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic), whether from verbs or 
nouns. Some of these forms are also listed under non-finite verb forms. 
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16.38. Nominalizer *-ri (~ *-re) (Greenberg: §13. Substantivizer RE; see also 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:169; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1953, *rV [< 
*2V[r]V 7] theme-focalizing [topicalizing] particle) 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:18) reconstructs two separate nominal *r suffixes for 
Proto-A frasian: (a) *r instrument and complement deverbative suffix and (b) *r 
adjective suffix. Ehret notes that the latter suffix is used to form modifiers, 
usually from verbs. These may belong with the forms under discussion here. 
Ehret (1980:57—58) lists a large number of Souther Cushitic noun and 
adjective suffixes in *-Vr-: (a) noun suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ara 
(masculine) > Iraqw; Burunge -ara, K’wadza -ala, Asa -ara, Ma’a -ara, 
Dahalo -ara; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-are > K’wadza -ale, Ma’a -are, Dahalo 
-are; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aro > Iraqw -aro, K’wadza -alo, Asa -ar- in 
complex -arok, Ma’a -alo, Dahalo -aro; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aru > 
Burunge -aru, Dahalo -aru; Proto-Southem Cushitic *-era > Burunge -era, 
K’wadza -ela, Asa -era, Ma’a -era; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ere > Ma’a -ere, 
Dahalo -ere; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ero, *-eru > Burunge -eru (verbal-noun 
suffix), K’wadza -el- in complex -eluko, Ma’a -(e)ru, Dahalo -eero; Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-eri (feminine) > Burunge -eri (noun and adjective suffix), 
Alagwa -eri, Ma’a -eri, Dahalo -eeri; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iiri > Alagwa 
-iri, K’wadza -il- in complexes -ilika, -ilita, Ma’a -iri, Dahalo -iiri; Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-ore > Ma’a -ore, Dahalo -oore (also -ora); Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-ori > Iraqw -ori, Ma’a -ori, Dahalo -ori; Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*-oro > Iraqw, Burunge -oro (no longer productive), K’wadza -ol- in complex 
-oluko, Ma’a -olo (no longer productive), Dahalo -ooro; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-wra > Iraqw, Alagwa -uru, K’wadza -ul- in complex -uluko, 
-ulungayo (cf. also -ule), Ma’a -ure, -ura, Dahalo -ura; (b) adjective suffixes: 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ari > Iraqw, Alagwa -ar, Burunge -ari, K’wadza 
-al(i)-, Asa -ara, Ma’a -ari, Dahalo -are, -aare; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iru 
> Alagwa -iru (noun suffix), Iraqw -ir, Burunge -iru (noun suffix), Asa -ir- 
noun suffix in complex -irwk, Ma’a -(V)ru. In his analysis of third consonants 
in Semitic roots, Bhret (1989:128—131) identifies three uses of *r: (a) *r 
diffusive (as in Arabic ?afr ‘to attack, to drive away’, sabr ‘to probe or clean a 
wound’, namr ‘to ascend, to mount’, etc.), (b) *- noun suffix (as in Arabic fagr 
‘split, opening, hole’, bahr ‘abuse’, kasr ‘breach, fracture’, magr ‘thirst’, etc.), 
and (c) *r modifier suffix (as in Arabic bafr ‘much’, batir ‘much, many’, kar 
‘shortness’, etc.). 

B. Elamite: Note the animate ending -r found in the Elamite third singular 
anaphoric (animate sg.) i-r ‘this one here’, (neuter) i-n ‘this’ (cf. Grillot-Susini 
1987:17). This may belong here. Also note the derivational suffix -r(a) used to 
form personal substantives indicating a member of a group (cf. Khatikjan 
1998:12): cf. liba-r ‘servant’, peti-r ‘enemy’, hinduia-ra ‘Indian’ (< Hindu 
“India’), kurtaS-ra ‘worker’ (kurta¥ is a loan from Old Persian). 

C. Indo-European: The origin of the heteroclitic declension in Indo-European has 
Jong defied explanation. In the heteroclitic stems, the nominative-accusative is 
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characterized by -r, while the oblique cases are characterized by -n. A good 
example here is Sanskrit (nom. sg.) dsrk ‘blood’ versus (gen. sg.) asnds (an 
additional suffix has been added to the nominative singular), which has an 
exact parallel in Hittite (nom-acc. sg.) e-e¥-har ‘blood’, (gen. sg.) e-eS-ha-na- 
a, e-e5-na-a8) (cf. Tocharian A ysar ‘blood’, Greek Sap ‘blood’, Latin assir 
‘blood’). This is an archaic type of neuter noun, which is abundantly 
represented in Hittite, but which is tending towards obsolescence in the older 
non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Burrow 1973:127). In looking at the 
other Nostratic daughter languages, we find an exact match for this patterning 
in Altaic, The Common Mongolian nominative singular of the demonstrative 
stem *fe- has an extended form *te-r-e, while the oblique cases are built upon 
*te-n (also *te-giin) (cf. Poppe 1955:225—228). At long last, the origin of the 
heteroclitic stems in Indo-Buropean is clear: the nominative singular was 
created by adding the nominalizing particle *-ri/*-re, while the oblique cases 
were built upon the Common Nostratic oblique marker *-n (see above for 
details). A trace of this element as a separate particle may survive in the 
Cuneiform Luwian enclitic particle -r (on which, cf. Melchert 1993b:182 and 
Laroche 1959:83). 

The suffix *-ro- was also used to create verbal adjectives in Indo- 

European (cf. Brugmann 1904:329, §404; Burrow 1973:147—148; Sihler 
1995:628; Lindsay 1894:328—331; Palmer 1980:258): cf. Sanskrit rud-rd-h 
‘gleaming’, nam-rd-h ‘bowing’, ug-rd-h ‘powerful’, chid-rd-h ‘torn apart’, 
a-vadh-rd-h ‘not hurting’, vak-rd-h ‘cooked’; Greek mux-pé-c ‘sharp’, Avy-p6-¢ 
‘hurtful’, vex-pé-¢ ‘dead’, Aen-pé-¢ ‘scabby’; Latin cd-ru-s ‘dear’, gna-ru-s 
‘knowing’. It was also used to create concrete nouns (Burrow 1973:148 
considers these forms to be mainly substantivized adjectives): cf. Latin ager 
er < *-ros) ‘field’; Sanskrit dj-ra-h ‘plain, flatland’; Greek dy-p6-¢ ‘field’; 
Gothic akrs ‘field’. 
Altaic: The main evidence Greenberg (2000:101) cites for reconstructing a 
Eurasiatic nominalizing morpheme *-ri ~ *-re comes from Altaic, Specifically, 
it is found in Mongolian and Tungus: (a) Mongolian: Mongolian fe-re ‘this’ 
(pl. te-de); Dagur te-re ‘this’; Ordos fe-re ‘this’; Khalkha fe-ra ‘this’; Buriat se- 
re ‘this’; Kalmyk ‘e-r ‘this’; (b) Tungus: Manchu e-re ‘this’, fe-re ‘that’; Solon 
¢-ri ‘this’, fa-ri ‘that’. As noted above, the stem of the oblique cases in the 
Mongolian languages is */e-n (also */e-giin). 


16.39. Nominalizer *-ma (Greenberg: §39. Nominalizer M; Bomhard—Kems 


1994:169; Illi&-Svityé 1971— .1:45—48, no. 284, *mA formant with 
nominal function in relative constructions; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 
1352, *mA marker of nominalized syntactic constructions, nominalizer that 
formed analytic equivalents of nomina actionis, nomina agentis, and other 
derived nouns) 
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A. Affrasian: Ehret (1995:17) reconstructs two suffixes for Proto-Afrasian: (a) *-m 
attributive noun suffix and (b) *-m adjective-forming suffix. He notes that “[i]t 
is common in Semitic in the C, position and is well attested also for Egyptian, 
Cushitic, Chadic, and Omotic”. Ehret claims that “[t]he *mV- instrument-agent 
prefix of Semitic, Egyptian, and Chadic is argued below (this chapter) to have 
an origin quite distinct from that of this suffixed *m deverbative”. In his 
groundbreaking work on the origin of third consonants in Semitic roots, Ehret 
(1989:163—164) lists a large number of triliteral roots in Arabic in which m in 
C; position can be derived from just such a deverbative noun-forming suffix: 
cf, Sagam ‘ruin, perdition, death’ (cf. Sag¥a ‘to break, to split, to cleave, to 
fracture, to bash in’), kadam ‘sword’ (cf. kadda ‘to pierce, to perforate, to 
bore; to break into pieces, to crush, to bray, to bruise, to pulverize [something]; 
to tear down, to demolish [a wall]; to pull out, to tear out [a peg or stake]’), 
lif ‘cloth covering the mouth and the nose’ (cf. /affa ‘to wrap up, to roll up, 
to fold up; to wind, to coil, to spool, to reel; to twist, to wrap, to fold; to 
envelop, to cover, to swathe, to swaddle’), etc. According to Moscati 
(1964:82—83, §12.22), the suffix -m is infrequent in Semitic and occurs 
mainly in Arabic adjectives: cf. fushum ‘wide’, Sadkam ‘wide-mouthed’. 
Moscati also cites several examples with suffix -m from other Semitic 
languages: cf. Hebrew sGgam ‘moustache’; Geez / Ethiopic kastam ‘bow’. 
Similar formations occur in Cushitic: cf. Galla / Oromo liil-am-a ‘thread’ (< 
‘something whirled’; cf. Jiil- ‘to whirl’); Sidamo naadamme ‘pride’ (naad- ‘to 
praise’, naad-am- ‘to be proud’), ilama ‘generation’ (il- ‘to give birth, to 
beget’, il-ama ‘relative’), baddimma ‘baldness’ (badd- ‘to be or become bald’); 
Kambata (adj.) kotima ‘small, little’ (kot-is- ‘to decrease’), abba(a)sima ‘straw 
broom’ (abba(a)s- ‘to sweep’); Hadiyya liit-imma ‘mill’ (liit- ‘to grind’), 
t’aban-s-imma ‘a slap’ (t’aban-s- ‘to slap’), baddimma ‘fear’ (badd- ‘to be 
afraid’, badd-is- ‘to frighten’); Gedeo sood-umma ‘dawn’ (sood- ‘to dawn’); 
Burji /ayimi, layma ‘bamboo’ (/ay- ‘to sprout’), k’alamo ‘generation’ (k’al- ‘to 
give birth’, k’ala ‘baby, child, young of animals’, k’al(a)-go- ‘to be pregnant’). 
Ehret (1980:51—53) lists a great variety of Southern Cushitic nominal suffixes 
in *-Vm-: (a) noun singular suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ama > Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa -ama, K’wadza -am- in complex -amato; -ama, Asa -ama- in 
complex -amaok, Ma’a -(a)me, Dahalo -ama; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ame 
(feminine ?) > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -ame, Ma’a -(a)me, Dahalo -ame; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-amo (masculine) > Iraqw, Alagwa -amo, K’wadza 
-amo, Dahalo -amo; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-amu (masculine) > Iraqw, 
Burunge, Alagwa -amu, K’wadza -amu, Ma’a -amu; Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*-em- > Iraqw, Burunge -emo (also Iraqw -ema), Alagwa -ema, -emu, K’wadza 
-eme, -emo, Dahalo -emi; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ima > Iraqw, Alagwa 
ima, Asa -ima, Ma’a -ime, -ima, Dahalo -ima; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-imi > 
Traqw -imi, Ma’a -imi; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-imo, *-imu (masculine) > 
Burunge, Alagwa -imo, K’wadza, Asa -imo, K’wadza -im- in complex -imuko, 
Ma’a -(i)mo, Dahalo -iimu; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-om- > Asa -omo, 
Burunge -om- in complex -omiya, Dahalo -ome, -oome, -oma; Proto-Southern 
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Cushitic *-umo > Ma’a -umo, Iraqw, Alagwa -umo, Dahalo -ume, -uume, -uma; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-umu (masculine ?) > K’wadza -umu, -um- in 
complex -wmuko, Asa -um- in complex -umuk, Dahalo -wmu; (b) noun plural 
suffix: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ema > Iraqw -emi, Iraqw, Burunge -ema 
(also Iraqw, Burunge -emo), Dahalo -VVma (also -VVme, -eemu), Asa -ema 
(also -imo), 

Ehret (1995:52) also discusses the *mV- instrument-agent prefix and notes 
that it is an innovation in Semitic, Egyptian, and Chadic and should not be 
reconstructed for the Afrasian parent language. The prefixes ma-/mi-/mu- are 
common nominalizers in Semitic and have a wide range of meanings (cf. 
Moscati 1964:80—81, §12.26; Lipitiski 1997:216—219). 

Elamo-Dravidian: McAlpin (1981:107, §511) reconstructs a Proto-Elamo- 
Dravidian *-maj (> Proto-Elamite *-may [> -me], Proto-Dravidian *-may), 
which “is used to derive abstract nouns from other nouns and occasionally 
from verbs”. For Elamite -me, note (cf. Khatikjan 1998:12): fuppi-me ‘text’ (< 
luppi ‘tablet’), titki-me ‘lie’ (< tit- ‘to lie), liba-me ‘service’ (cf. liba-r 
‘servant’), takki-me ‘life’, sit-me ‘destiny’. For Proto-Dravidian *-may, the 
following examples may be cited (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:200, §5.8.2): Tamil 
peru-mai ‘abundance’ (pér/per-u ‘big’); Kannada per-me ‘increase, greatness’, 
hem-me ‘pride, insolence’; Telugu pér-mi ‘greatness, superiority’. 
Krishnamurti (2003:200) also reconstructs: (a) a Proto-Dravidian noun 
formative *-am, added to an intransitive or transitive verb stem, plus (b) several 
compound nominalizers built upon *-am: cf. (a) *cdt-am ‘boat’ (< *cdt- ‘to 
run’) > Tamil, Malayalam 6¢-am ‘boat’; Kannada dd-a ‘boat’ (also note: sd/-am 
‘defeat’ [< sdl- ‘to be defeated’]); Tulu dd-a ‘boat’; Telugu d¢-a ‘boat’; (b) 
-amtttam —> -antam in, for example, Tamil, Malayalam opp-antam 
‘agreement, contract’, Telugu opp-andamu ‘agreement, contract’, Kannada 
opp-anda ‘agreement, contract’, Tylu opp-anda ‘agreement, contract, treaty’ (< 
oppu- ‘to agree’); also note Tamil opp-am ‘comparison, resemblance’ from the 
same verb. Cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:89, no. 924. 

Kartvelian: In Georgian, an m-prefix is used in various prefix + suffix 
combinations to form active participles; these include the following: m-...-ar 
(also m-...-al), m-...-el, ma-...-el, me-...-ar, mo-... -ar (also mo-...-al), MO-...-€ 
(for a complete list of Old Georgian active participles formed with m-prefixes, 
ef. Fibnrich 1994:76—77; for Modern Georgian, cf. Fahnrich 1993:66—67 
and Vogt 1971:249—250). Some examples are: m-sm-el-i ‘drinker’ (v-svam ‘I 
drink’), me-om-ar-i ‘warrior’ (v-om-ob ‘I wage war’), m-c’er-al-i ‘author, 
writer’ (v-c’er ‘I write’), etc. Other m-prefix + suffix combinations figure in 
nominal derivation as well. This may be an example of where Georgian is 
using as a prefix what appears as a suffix elsewhere. This is not unusual. It 
seems that Kartvelian underwent several syntactic shifts in its prehistoric 
development (possibly SOV > SVO and then back to SOV, each change 
leaving a trace in the surface morphology of the daughter languages), no doubt 
due to prolonged contact with North Caucasian and (perhaps) one or more 
unknown other languages. Thus, I believe that these Georgian m-prefix + suffix 
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forms are comparable to the forms under discussion here. Similar verbal 
substantives with m(V)-prefix are common in other Kartvelian languages: cf. 
Svan me-sgwre ‘sitting; servant’ (Ji-sgwre ‘to sit”), me-sed ‘one who remains’ 
(li-sed ‘to remain’), me-yrdl ‘singer’ (li-yrdll ‘to sing’), etc. 

. Indo-European: m-suffixes play an important role in nominal derivation in 
Indo-European (cf. Burrow 1973:173—176; Brugmann 1904:346 and 347— 
348; Meillet 1964:265—266 and 274—275; Lindsay 1894:328; Palmer 
1980:252), and a great variety of suffixes exist: *-mo-, *-mer-, *-men-, 
*-meno-, *-menth-, *-emo-, *-themo-, etc. The suffix *-mo- forms a large 
number of adjectives and nouns — a few examples include: Sanskrit yug-ma-h 
‘paired’, bhi-md-h ‘fearful’, madhya-md-h ‘being in the middle’, aj-md-h 
‘career, march’, ghar-md-h ‘heat’, tig-md-h ‘sharp’; Greek Gep-6-¢ ‘hot’, otvy- 
hi6-¢ ‘puncture’ (cf. also otty-a, otty-ym}), ap-p6-c ‘the fastenings (of a door)’; 
Latin for-mu-s ‘hot’; etc. 

Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:266—269 and 1965:111—112), the 
suffix *-ma ~ *-méi is used: (a) in Fennic, to denote a single instance of verb 
activity or the result of the action: cf. Finnish jddimd ‘remainder, rest’ (jad- ‘to 
remain’), Juoma ‘creation, work’ (/uo- ‘to create’), repedimd ‘rent, tear, rupture, 
breach, cleft’ (reped- ‘to rend, to tear [tr.]; to be torn [in two]’), vieremd ‘cave- 
in; slip, slide; falling ground, fallen ground, fallen rocks’ (vieri- ‘to roll; to fall 
in, to give way; to fall down, to slide, to glide, to slip’), voima ‘strength, 
power’ (voi- ‘to be able, to have power, to know how to’; (b) in Finnish, 
derivatives in -ma ~ -md often function as passive participles (with the agent in 
the genitive): cf. Finnish ensimmdinen suomalainen kielioppi ruostsalaisen 
Arijoittama ‘the first Finnish grammar was written by a Swede’; (c) in Lapp / 
Saami, the counterpart of Finnish -ma ~ -md forms action nouns: cf. Lapp / 
Saami elem ‘life’, japmem ‘death’, kdllem-pdi'hke ‘ford? (kdlle- ‘to wade, to 
ford a river’ + pdi'hke ‘place’), saddjem ‘whetstone’ (saddje- ‘to hone’). 
Mordvin has two suffixes: (a) *-ma (without vowel harmony) and (b) *-mé ~ 
*-ma. Suffix (a) forms concrete nouns (cf. Erza veSkuma ‘pipe, whistle’ [vexka- 
‘to whistle’], capaviuma ‘ferment, leaven, yeast’ [¢apavio- ‘to ferment, to 
make sour’]), while suffix (b) is found mainly in abstracts (cf. simeme tarka 
‘drinking place’ [sime- ‘to drink’]). Suffix (a) also forms action nouns which 
function as passive participles and gerunds, as in nilima ‘(the activity of) 
swallowing, swallowed (participle), one must swallow’, whereas suffix (b) 
forms the infinitive. In Cheremis / Mari, -m suffixes form (a) deverbative nouns 
(cf. koem ‘woven ribbon’ [koe- ‘to weave’]), (b) action nouns, and (c) past 
participles in -md, -ma (cf. Sitwar Soktama ‘bagpipe playing’, jératama ‘loved, 
beloved’, komé ‘woven’, kayma ‘gone’). In Vogul / Mansi, -m suffixes form (a) 
action nouns and (b) participles (cf. wulam ‘sleep’, minam ‘gone [or going]’, 
wéiirem ‘made’). In Ostyak / Xanty, -m suffixes form (a) action nouns and 
(chiefly past) participles (cf. ulam ‘sleep, dream’, mdnam “‘gone’). -m suffixes 
are rare in Hungarian — a few examples include: dlom ‘sleep’ (al- ‘to sleep’), 
orém ‘joy, pleasure’ (driil- ‘to rejoice, to be glad’). In Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets, -ma, -me form (a) action nouns (cf. kaema ‘[the act of] going [away]’) 
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and (b) participles that function in passive constructions in the same way as 
Finnish participles in -ma ~ -md (cf. toondamaw jaw ‘the place I covered’ 
[toonda- ‘to cover’, -w = Ist sg. personal ending]). Collinder also (1960:260) 
reconstructs Proto-Uralic *m and notes: “[tJhis is a typical stem determinative. 
It may be historically identical with the deverbative noun-formant *m...” See 
also Raun 1988b:566: “Richly represented is the suffix *-mV which has several 
meanings...” 

F. Altaic: A suffix -m is used to form verbal nouns in Turkic (cf. Greenberg 
2000:172). This includes passives in -ma/-me, as in Turkish yaz-ma ‘written’ 
and der-me ‘collected, gathered together’, and the common infinitives in -mak/ 
-mek, as in Turkish bur-mak ‘to twist’ and sil-mek ‘to wipe, to scrub, to plane, 
to rub down, to polish’. Décsy (1998:62—66) also lists Old Turkish (a) -m 
denominal substantive builder identical with the possessive ending first person 
singular in addresses and titles, (b) -ma/-md rare deverbal substantive builder 
(more frequently adjective), (c) -ma/-md rare deverbal adjective builder, (d) 
-maq/-mdgq deverbal substantive builder for abstract concepts, (¢) -maz/-mdz 
deverbal substantive builder for negative nouns used mainly in predicative 
function, (f) -myr/-mur rare deverbal substantive builder, (g) -mys/-mis/-mas/ 
-mds(/-mus/-mi8) deverbal substantive builder for nouns used mainly in 
predicative function, tense-indifferent, active or passive, (h) -ym/-im/-am/-dim 
deverbal substantive builder, (i) -maz/-méiz deverbal adjective builder, used as 
predicate noun in connection with negation, and (j) -mys/-mi8/-ma§/-ma& 
(/-mus/-mi§) deverbal adjective builder used mainly as a predicate noun. In 
Mongolian, -m serves as the basis for several converb suffixes (cf. Poppe 
1955:280—281): (a) Written Mongolian -mayéa, Modern Mongolian -may/ 
-meg, which indicates an action simultaneous with the main verb (cf. 
Mongolian gayurmay ‘fraud, deceit’ from gayur- ‘to deceive’ and egedemeg ‘a 
kind of sour dough’ from egede- ‘to become sour’) and (b) Buriat -myd, 
Mongolian -myai, Ordos -magd, Khalkha -mag”é/-mg’é, Kalmyk -my&, which 
indicates the idea of the ability to perform the action in question (cf. Mongolian 
surumyai ‘able to learn’ from sur- ‘to learn’). In Tungus, this suffix is found in 
the simultaneous verbal participle in -mi as well as verbal nouns in -ma in 
Oroch and the Manchu verbal suffix -me indicating that the action is 
simultaneous with the main verb (cf. Greenberg 2000:172). 


16.40. Nominalizer *-ya (Greenberg: §38. Nominalizer I; see also Bomhard— 
Kerns 1994:169) 


This suffix was a common nominalizer. In Afrasian, it could also be added to 
nominals to form attributives (adjectives). Jt was particularly productive in Indo- 
European. 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:16) reconstructs an attributive deverbative and 
attributive noun suffix *y (*-ay-, *-iy-) for Proto-Afrasian. He notes: “[tJhis 
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suffix can operate as a noun-forming deverbative in Semitic, Egyptian, Chadic, 
and Cushitic instances, but is also often added to nominals to form attributives 
— names of things having the attribute(s) of, or associated by location or 
resemblance with, the item named by the stem to which *y is suffixed.” In 
Semitic, the suffixes -iy and -dy produce adjectives with the meaning 
‘belonging to’: cf., for example, Arabic ?ardiy ‘terrestrial’; Akkadian mahrii (< 
*mabriyu) ‘first’; Biblical Aramaic Kasday ‘Chaldean’; Hebrew Yoahiidi 
‘Jewish’; etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:83, §12.23; Lipitiski 1997:223—225). In West 
Semitic, the prefix ya- is confined to the names of animals and (infrequently) 
plants: cf. Arabic yahmiir ‘a kind of antelope’, yabriih ‘mandrake’ (cf. Moscati 
1964:80, §12.15; Lipski 1997:216). It is also used to form adjectives: cf. 
Arabic yahmiim ‘black’. In Egyptian, the suffix -y is used to form adjectives 
from nouns or to form prepositions: ef. (a) adjectives: Hr Niny ‘Horus of Nin’, 
rsy ‘southern’, mhyty ‘northern’; (b) prepositions: iry ‘relating to, connected 
with’, hry ‘above’, imy ‘(who is) in’ (cf. Gardiner 1957:61—63, §§79—80). 
Like other adjectives, those ending in y are often used as nouns: cf. Amy 
‘steersman’ (/im ‘to steer’), rhty ‘washerman’ (rht ‘to wash’), shy ‘peasant’ 
(cf. Gardiner 1957:63, §81). Ehret (1980:61—62) lists a great variety of 
Southern Cushitic noun suffixes in *-Vy-: (a) noun singular suffixes: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-aya > Iraqw, Burunge -aya, K’wadza, Asa -aya, Ma’a 
-aye, Dahalo -aaja; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aye > Iraqw, Burunge -aye, 
Ma’a -aye; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayi (masculine) > Iraqw, Burunge, 
Alagwa -ayi, K’wadza -ayi, Ma’a -(V)yi; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayo 
(masculine) > Alagwa -ayo (also -ayu), K’wadza, Asa -ayo, Dahalo -ajo, 
-adzdzo; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iya (feminine) > Burunge, Alagwa -iya, 
K’wadza -iya, Asa -iya (also -iya plural suffix), Ma’a -(yJe; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-iye (feminine) > Iraqw -iye, K’wadza -iye, Ma’a -(i)ye; Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-iyo (feminine) > Burunge -iyo, K’wadza, Asa -iyo, Dahalo 
-ijo (rare); Proto-Southern Cushitic *-oy- > K’wadza -oyi, Asa -oye, Dahalo 
-ooja (rare); (b) noun plural suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-aye > K’wadza 
-aye, Ma’a -aye in gomaye ‘cloth’ (which occurs in quantity rather than 
number)’; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayi > Iraqw, Burunge -ay, Ma’a -ai in 
atakai ‘riddle’; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayu > Asa -ay- in complex -ayuko, 
Ma’a -ayu in names of things that occur in mass/quantity, as in Swayayu ‘dry 
grass’, Dahalo -qju (frequent). Ehret (1980:62) also lists the following 
adjective suffixes: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ayi > K’wadza -ayi, Ma’a -(V)yi; 
Proto-Southern Cushitic *-iye > Burunge -i, Ma’a -(i)ye. 

. Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:199) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian suffix *-ay 
which was added to monosyllabic verb roots to form verbal nouns: cf. *wil-ay 
‘price’ (*wil- ‘to sell’) > Tamil vil-ai ‘selling, sale, price, cost’ (vil- ‘to sell’); 
Malayalam vil-a ‘sale, price, value’; Kannada bil-i, bel-e ‘price’; Kota vel 
‘price, cost’; Telugu vel-a ‘price’; Kodagu bel-e ‘cost’; Tulu bil-é, bel-é ‘price, 
value, worth’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:492, no. 5421); *katf-ay ‘dam’ 
(*katt- ‘to tie, to bind’) > Tamil katt-ai ‘dam’ (katfu ‘to tie, to fasten, to build’); 
Kannada katt-e ‘structure of earth or stones to sit upon, embankment, dam, 
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causeway’; Tulu kaff-a ‘dam, embankment’; Naikri kaff-a “bund of field, dam, 
dike’; Gondi katt-a ‘bund, embankment’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:108, no. 
1147). 

Kartvelian: Klimov (1998:80) reconstructs Proto-Kartvelian *-ia nominal 
diminutive affix (> Georgian -ia, Mingrelian -ia), while Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse (1995:177) reconstruct Proto-Kartvelian *-i nominal suffix (> 
Georgian -i, -/; Mingrelian -i; Laz -i; Svan -i, -) — examples include: 
Georgian k’ac-i ‘man’, saxl-i ‘house’, 3ma-j ‘brother’; Mingrelian k’oé-i 
‘man’, osur-i ‘wife’; Laz k’oé-i ‘man’, iné’ir-i ‘elder’; Svan mag-x-i ‘all, 
every’, jerx-i ‘some’, é’ald-j ‘river, stream’, dé-j ‘sister-in-law, husband’s 
sister’. 


. Indo-European: A deverbal suffix *-i- has been reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 


European (cf. Brugmann 1904:348—349; Burrow 1973:176—187; Greenberg 
2000:167—168), while the suffix *-yo- was commonly used to produce 
adjectives from verbal stems (cf. Brugmann 1904:318; Burrow 1973:185; 
Lindsay 1894:318—321; Palmer 1980:254—255). Burrow (1973:185) notes 
specifically: “[t]he suffix [*-yo-], originating in this way, became widespread at 
an early period producing adjectives meaning ‘belonging to..., connected 
with’.” We can cite a few examples from Sanskrit to illustrate the general 
patterning: cf. div-yd-h ‘heavenly’ (cf. Greek Stog ‘god-like, divine’), sat-yd-h 
‘true’, gram-yd-h ‘of the village’, raj-yd-h ‘royal, regal’ (cf. Latin régius 
‘royal, regal’), som-yd-h ‘relating to soma’, ndr-ya-h ‘manly’, pitr-ya-h, pitri- 
ya-h ‘paternal’ (cf. Greek nétprog ‘of or belonging to one’s father’, Latin 
patrius ‘of or relating to a father, fatherly, paternal’), etc. 

Uralic: Collinder (1960:264, §792, and 1965:110) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic 
deverbative suffix *-ya ~ *-yd, which “seems to have formed nomina actoris 
(agentis) and participles in PU”: cf. Finnish osfaja ‘purchaser’ (osta- ‘to buy, 
to purchase’); Lapp / Saami puol'le ‘burning’ (Southern bwolléé), present 
participle of puolle- ‘to burn (intr.)’; Mordvin palaj- ‘kissing’, present 
participle of pala- ‘to kiss’, salaj ‘thief’ (sala- ‘to steal’); Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets jehoraj ‘lost’ (jahora- ‘to lose’); Selkup Samoyed sit'aj- ‘liar’ (cf. 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets siije- ‘to lie, to tell lies’). Collinder also (1960:257) 
reconstructs Proto-Uralic *y, noting that “it is impossible to say what function 
it had from the beginning”, but that, “[iJn some of the F[inno-JU[grian] 
languages, it occurs in diminutives or words with a tinge of familiarity 
(designations of near relatives, and the like)...” Décsy (1990:60—61) attributes 
the following functions to the suffix *-ya ~ *-yd: (a) denominal noun, (b) 
deverbal noun, (c) denominal verb, and (d) deverbal verb. According to Raun 
(1988b:566), in Proto-Uralic, “[tJhe suffix *7 seems to have been used 
preferably to designate the actor.” 

Altaic: The deverbal suffixes -yaq/-ydik, -ayagq/-dyak are found in Old Turkish 
(cf. Décsy 1998:65). However, they are extremely rare. Greenberg (2000:168) 
also notes that “{a]s a formative for verbal nouns i is also found in all branches 
of Altaic, although it is no longer productive in Mongolian (Ramstedt 1952, II: 
100—2).” Likewise, Poppe (1955:264): “[t]be verbal noun in *i occurred in 
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Common Altaic, cf. Turk. garSi ‘obstacle, against’ (from gari§- ‘to resist’), 
gonsu ~ gonsi ‘neighbour’ (from goni§- ‘to spend nights together’), Tungus suli 
‘sharp, sharpened’ (from sul- ‘to sharpen’ e.g., a pencil), degi ‘bird’ (from deg- 
‘to fly’), Korean nophi ‘height’ (from noph- ‘to be high’), etc.” For Mongolian, 
Poppe (1955:264) mentions that “[tJhe primary suffix *j still occurs in a few 
forms of verbal nouns, e.g., Mo. ajisuj ‘approaching’ (as a predicate ‘he 
approaches’), odui ‘going away’ (‘he goes away’), buj ‘existence, existing’ 
(‘is’), bolui ‘he is, he becomes’, etc. The verb bol- occurs also in the form 
bolaj ‘he is’. In Pre-classical Written Mongolian and in Middle Mongolian 
more forms ending in - 7 occurred as predicates, e.g., Mo[ngolian] kemegdej ‘it 
is said’.” “Other petrified forms in -i are Mo[ngolian] yaruj ‘exceeding’, daruj 
(Kh{alkha] dar"i) ‘immediately’ (from daru- ‘to press’), Mo[ngolian] bayuraj 
‘weak, backward, underdeveloped’ (from bayura- ‘to become weak, to be in a 
state of decay, to go down’), etc.” 


16.41. Nominalizer *-s'a (not in Greenberg 2000; but Greenberg does posit the 
following: §43. Passive Participle T; see also Hegedtis 1992b:41—42 *1: 
suffix forming deverbal or denominal nouns, mainly abstracta; Dolgopolsky 
to appear, no. 2311, *fi syntactic particle; it is combined with words of 
verbal meaning to build analytical nomina actionis; Bomhard—Kerns 
1994:170); also see below: participle *-r'a. 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:16—17) notes that a “noun formative in *t is well 
attested all across the Afroasiatic family.” “It appears to have been especially 
productive in Egyptian, ... forming noun instruments, attributives, and 
complements from verbs as well as deriving nouns from other nouns of related 
or associatable meanings. This latter function has also been observed in 
Cushitic derivations...” Ehret (1995:17) also reconstructs an adjective suffix 
*t, According to Ehret, this suffix “is prominent in Cushitic and is more weakly 
attested in Egyptian, Semitic, and apparently Omotic.” In Semitic, the suffixes 
~iit, -it produce abstract stems: (a) -it: Akkadian Sarriitu ‘kingship’, Hebrew 
malyiO ‘kingship’, Syriac dayyii0a ‘purity’, Geez / Ethiopic hirit ‘goodness’; 
(b) -it: Hebrew rési0 ‘beginning’, Punic swyt ‘curtain’, Syriac Sarawwi0G 
‘fever’, Biblical Aramaic ?ahdri0 ‘end’ (cf. Moscati 1964:83, §12.24). The 
suffix -Gf occurs in Geez / Ethiopic as well: cf. na?asat ‘youth’, kadsdt 
‘holiness’. In Semitic, the prefixes fa-/ti-/tu- mostly produce nouns derived 
from verbal stems: cf. Arabic sardad ‘repeating’, tibydn ‘explaining’; Akkadian 
tallaktu ‘going’; Geez / Ethiopic tafsGm ‘completing’; Ugaritic trmmt 
‘offering’; etc. (cf. Moscati 1964:81, §12.17; Lipitiski 1997:219—220). An 
infix -f- is also found in Akkadian and Amorite, where it is used to create 
adjectives with intensive meaning: cf. gifméalu(m) ‘perfect’, pitluju(m) ‘awful’ 
(cf. Lipitiski 1997:220). Egyptian also forms nouns by means of a ¢-suffix: cf. 
m-sdm-t ‘black eye-paint’ (sd ‘to paint [the eyes]’). Ehret (1980:53—S55) lists 
a great variety of Southern Cushitic nominal suffixes in *-//7-: (a) noun singular 
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suffixes in *-V/t-: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ata > Iraqw, Burunge, Alagwa -ata 
(also Iraqw -ate), Ma’a -ate, Dahalo -atta; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ati > 
Traqw -(a)ti, K’wadza -ati, Asa -a§(i), Ma’a -ati, Dahalo -ati; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-atu (masculine) > Alagwa -atu, K’wadza, Asa -atu, Ma’a -atu, 
Dahalo -atu; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eefe > K’wadza -ef- in complexes 
-etuko, -etito, Asa -ete, Dahalo -eete; Proto-Southem Cushitic *-efa, *-efo > 
Traqw, Burunge -ita, K’wadza -ita, -ito, Asa -ita, -ida, Ma’a -ito, Dahalo -ita 
(cf. also -ite); (b) suffixes in *-Vt- for deriving nouns from other nouns: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-efa > Burunge -efa, Asa -efa suffix on both nouns and 
adjectives, Ma’a -efa; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-efo > Iraqw -efo, K’wadza 
-eto, Asa -et, Ma’a -eto, Dahalo -effo; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-o/a > Asa -ota 
in ?ajota ‘day’ (< *?qj- ‘sun’), Ma’a -ota in kadota ‘perhaps’ (< *kad- ‘then’); 
(c) noun particularizing suffixes in *-Vt-; Proto-Southem Cushitic *-itu 
(masculine ?) > Iraqw -itu, -it- in -ito?0 feminine particularizing suffix, 
Burunge -itu, Asa -Vt- in complex -Viok, -Viuk, Ma’a -(i)tu, Dahalo -ittu 
singular of ethnic names (Ehret notes that the use of *-itu to singularize ethnic 
names probably goes back to Proto-Southern Cushitic since that usage also 
turns up in West Rift in Jragutu ‘one Iraqw person’); Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*-otu > Burunge -olu, Dahalo -offu; (d) adjective suffixes in *-V#-: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *-ate > Iraqw, Alagwa -at, Burunge -adi, K’wadza -at(i)-, 
Asa -a8(i), Ma’a -a, Dahalo -afe; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ife (rare) > Iraqw 
-it, Burunge -d in qadayd ‘bitter’ (*gadayit-), Dahalo -iite in ™biitee ‘bad’; (e) 
plural suffixes in *-V#-; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ata > Iraqw -fa in garta, 
plural of gari ‘age-mate’, -t adjective plural, K’wadza -ala, Asa -at- in 
complexes of the form -atVk, Dahalo -Vita; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-efu > 
K’wadza -etu, Dahalo -eftu; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ofa > Asa -of- in 
complexes -otVk, Dahalo -Vila; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-wla > Asa -ut, 
Dahalo -Vita. 

Elamo-Dravidian: Note the Elamite derivational suffix -t(e) (cf. Khavikjan 
1998:12; Grillot-Susini 1987:14): cf. hal-te ‘door’, hala-t ‘brick’, Haltam-ti 
‘Elam’, Nahhun-te ‘Sun’. Krishnamurti (2003:199) reconstructs two Proto- 
Dravidian compound deverbal suffixes: (a) *-/-al/*-it-al and (b) *-t-am, which 
are added to roots ending in *-f: cf., for example, Tamil dttu (< *of+t- cf. dtu 
‘to run [intr.]’) ‘to cause to run (tr.)’, df-f-am (< *of+t-am) ‘running’; cf. also 
Kannada kiit-am (< *kit+t-am; cf. kitdu ‘to join’) ‘union’, pat-am (< *pattt- 
am; cf. padu ‘to sing’) ‘song’. Krishnamurti (2003:200) also reconstructs two 
other Proto-Dravidian complex noun formatives: (a) *-am+ttam (cf. Tamil 
opp-antam ‘agreement, contract, unanimity’; Malayalam opp-antam 
‘agreement, contract’; Kannada opp-anda ‘agreeing, agreement, contract’; 
Telugu opp-andamu ‘contract, agreement’; Tulu opp-anda ‘agreement, 
contract, treaty’) and (b) *-tt+al+tay (cf. Telugu oppu-dala ‘agreement’; 
Kannada tavu-dale ‘destruction’ [cf. tavu ‘to decrease’]). These are obviously 
extensions of the *-/- nominalizer under discussion here. 

Kartvelian: Klimov (1998:46) reconstructs Proto-Kartvelian *-ef toponymic 
suffix. It is found mostly in the names of villages and regions: cf. Georgian -ef- 
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toponymic suffix as in: Kvirik-et-, Tug-et-, Jo3ox-et- ‘hell’; Mingrelian and Laz 
-at- toponymic suffix as in: Zan-at-, Max-at-; etc. Cf. also Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:121; Fahnrich 1994:240. 

. Indo-European: Nominal/adjectival-forming suffixes in *-¢'- are extremely 
productive in Indo-European. For details, cf. Brugmann 1904:315 (*-ent-, 
*nt-, *-pt-), 317318 (*-t0-), 321 (*-tero-), 322 (*-is-to-, *-tmmo-), 325 
(#-to-), 326 (-igno-, *-tno-), 330—331 (*-(er-, *-(Yor-, *-(Yr-, *-(y-), 332— 
333 (*-ler-, *-tor-, *-tr-, *-tp-), 334335 (*-tro-, *-ter-, *-tor-, *-trd-), 335 
(#-tro-), 344345 (#-10-, *-1-), 348349 (*-ti-s), 349350 (*-tu-s), 350 
(*-tati-, *-tat-, *-tiiti, *-tiit-); Burrow 1973:164—173. According to Burrow 
(1973:164), “[iJts original function as one of the primary neuter suffixes is seen 
most clearly when it serves as an extension of the neuter r- and n- stems, e.g. in 
Skt. Sdkyt, ydkyt and in Gk. yeipo, gen. sg. xetyatog ‘winter’ (but the 
cotresponding -nt- stem in Hittite, gimmant- ‘winter’, is common gender). 
Similarly the primitive suffix ¢ on which the suffix -t-ar has been built may be 
presumed to have been neuter. Apart from this there remain in the various 
languages a few sporadic instances of a neuter suffix ¢: Skt. py‘Sat- ‘drop’, 
upatd-pat- ‘fever’; Gk. yédt (for *yéd1x), Hitt. milit ‘honey’; Gk. yéiAo, 
yOdaxtoc, Lat. lac, lactis ‘milk’; Lat. caput ‘head’.” Examples from Sanskrit 

‘a) adjectives in *-t'o-s: dargatd-h ‘visible’ (cf. Greek “Sépxetoc), 
irstd-h ‘rough’, Syetd-h i-h ‘white’; (b) action nouns in *-f'i-s: kgfti-h ‘destruction’ 

(cf. Greek @Otorc), 4-huti-h ‘oblation’ (cf. Greek bor), pluti-h ‘floating? (cf. 

Greek Abotc), fali-h ‘stretching, row’ (cf. Greek téo1c); (c) agent nouns in 

*.thi-s: jfati-h ‘relation’ (cf. Lithuanian gentis), sdpti-h ‘steed’, sruti-h 

‘flowing’ (cf. Greek pbotc), réati-h ‘liberal’, sthapditi-h ‘ governor, architect’; (d) 

neuters in *-tly-: vdstu ‘abode’ (cf. Greek [F]éotw ‘city’), déitu ‘division’, vdstu 

‘thing’, mdsfu ‘sour cream’; (e) masculines in *-t/u-s: dhiitu-h ‘element’, sdtu- 
h ‘libation’; (£) agent nouns and adjectives in *-t/u-s: mdntu-h ‘councilor’, 

Bor i-h ‘glowing’; (g) neuters in *-/'wo-s: devatvd-h ‘divinity’; (h) *-1'at'-: 

devdtét- ‘godliness’, sarvatat- ‘completeness’ — the same suffix appears in 

Avestan (cf. haurvatat- ‘wholeness’), Greek (cf. Baptime ‘heaviness’), and 

Latin (cf. civités ‘citizen-ship’); etc. The specialized use of *.tho- as a 

participle ending will be discussed below. 

Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:271 and 1965:115), */ was used to form 

infinitives and participles in Fennic, Lappish, Ob-Ugric, and Samoyed: cf. 

Finnish (lative) juota (dial. juotak) ‘to run’; Lapp / Saami (Lule) (infinitive) 

mannat ‘to go’; Ostyak / Xanty infinitive ending -taya (this may be identical 

with the ending -‘a[k] ~ -ta[k] of the Finnish [lative case of the] infinitive); 

Yenisei Samoyed / Enets (Baiha) jebide ‘drunk’ (jebi- ‘to be drunk’). Décsy 

(1990:65) reconstructs Proto-Uralic *-tya/*-tyd used to form denominal nouns 

and deverbal verbs, For the Proto-Uralic suffix *-1a/*-1d, he (1990:64—65) 

attributes denominal verbal and deverbal verbal functions. 

Altaic: Décsy (1998:62—66) lists various Old Turkish denominal /-suffixes: 

(a) -f denominal substantive builder, (b) -ta/-fd very rare adjective builder, and 

(©) -t-(/-yt/-ut/-t8) deverbal substantive builder. Turkic denominal t-suffixes are 
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also discussed by Menges (1968:159 and 163): cf. Uighur bosyu-t ‘teaching’ 
(*bosyu- in bosyu-n- ‘to learn’), ur-un-t ‘offense’ (ur-un- ‘to fight’); Chagatay 
bin-iit ‘riding animal’ (bin- ‘to mount’). Manchu has the nominalizing suffixes 
-ta and -tai (cf. Sinor 1968:261): cf. ilfante ‘three by three’ (jlan ‘three’), 
Sanggatai ‘finally, indeed, actually; fully at an end, thoroughly completed’ 
(Sangga- ‘to come to an end, to terminate successfully, to finish’, Sanggan 
‘completion, accomplishment’). 

G._ Gilyak / Nivkh: Nouns can be derived from finite verb forms by means of the 
suffixes: (Amur) -d'/-/', (East Sakhalin) -d/-nd-nt (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:22): cf. 
Amur /ud' ‘singing’, p'erd' ‘tiredness’, etc. 


16.42. Nominalizer *-na (not in Greenberg 2000; but Greenberg does posit the 
following: §42. Passive Participle N; Illit-Svityt 1971— 1:16 *-na; see 
also Hegedtis 1992b:37—41 *na: formative of verbal and relative 
constructions; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:170); see below: participle *-na. 


A. Afrasian: According to Ehret (1995:17—18), “[aJnother nasal, *n, also 
functioned as an attributive suffix, but its scope more closely paralleled that of 
the *y attributive (q.v.). Like *y, it appears frequently to have produced 
adjectives from verbs or nouns. It is known from all branches of the family. Its 
Semitic reflex appears to have been *-an.” In Semitic, the suffix *-dn is used to 
create (a) verbal nouns or abstracts (cf. Arabic fayardn ‘flight’; Hebrew 
[*pitrén >] pidron ‘interpretation’; Syriac pukddnd ‘order’; Epigraphic South 
Arabian ?{nwn ‘brotherhood’; Geez / Ethiopic rasan ‘old age’); (b) adjectives 
(cf. Arabic sakran ‘intoxicated’; Hebrew [*kadméan >] kadmén ‘eastern’; 
Syriac ?arCGn ‘terrestrial’); and (c) diminutives (cf. Arabic Cakraban ‘little 
scorpion’; Hebrew [*7i8an >] 7i6n ‘[little man >] pupil [of the eye]’; 
Akkadian mirdnu ‘little animal’) (cf. Moscati 1964:82, §12.21; Lipitiski 
1997:221—223). In Akkadian, prefix n- either (a) alternates with prefix m-, in 
which case it cannot be considered an independent category, or (b) is used to 
derive deverbal nouns (cf. namungatu ‘paralysis’, nalbubu ‘enraged’, etc.) —a 
possible non-Akkadian example may be found in Ugaritic nbidt ‘flames’ (cf. 
Moscati 1964:81—82, §12.19; Lipifiski 1997:218—219). Ehret (1980:55—56) 
lists several Southern Cushitic nominal suffixes in *-Vn-: (a) noun singular 
suffixes in *-Vn-: Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ana > Burunge -ana, Iraqw -an 
adjective suffix, K’wadza -an- in complex -aniko, -an- adjective suffix, Asa 
-ana, Ma’a -(a)na, -(a)ne, Dahalo -ana, -anna; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ano 
(feminine) > Iraqw -ano, Dahalo -(a)no; Proto-Southern Cushitic *-eno > 
Iraqw, Burunge -eno (also -ino), Alagwa -inu, Asa -en(d)- in complex -endet 
(also -ena), K’wadza -ino, Ma’a -(e)no (also -(e)nu), Dahalo -eno (cf. also 
-eeni); Proto-Southern Cushitic *-ina > Burunge -ina, Dahalo -ina (cf. also 
-iini); Proto-Southern Cushitic *-oni > Iraqw -oni, Dahalo -oni; Proto-Southern 
Cushitic *-ona > Burunge -ona, Alagwa -onda (also -ono), Dahalo -ona (also 
-una); (b) plural suffixes in *-Vn-: Proto-Southem Cushitic *-ena > Iraqw, 
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Burunge -en adjective plural, Iraqw -(V)na, K’wadza -Vn- in complexes 
-VnVk-, -en(d)- in complex -endayo, Asa -Vn(d)- in complexes -VndVk, Ma’a 
-ena, Dahalo -eena; Proto-Southem Cushitic *-eno > Burunge -eno, K’wadza 
-Vn- in complexes -VnVk-, -en(d)- in complex -endayo, Asa -Vn(d)- in 
complexes -VndVk, Ma’a -no suffix attached to nouns indicating a great 
number or quantity. 


. Elamo-Dravidian: Elamite had the following derivational suffixes: -in, -un, -n. 


“These suffixes were part of neutral nouns with a weakly expressed abstract 
meaning, often connected with building or locality...” (cf. Khatikjan 1998:12): 
cf. Elamite muru-n ‘land’, siia-n ‘temple’, huhu-n ‘wall’, SuSa-n ‘Susa’, Sati-n 
‘priest’. According to Krishnamurti (2003:307), “Old Tamil is said to have 
-un/-n- used as adjectival formatives, followed by personal suffixes in deriving 
predicative nouns in the third human plural, e.g. ceppu-n-ar ‘those who tell’, 
yaru-n-ar ‘those who come’, turakk-un-ar ‘those who renounce’, -n-ar ‘those 
who give’, etc.” 

. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *na- word-formation affixes of the past participle 
> Georgian na- (as in na-p’arev- ‘stolen’, na-t’ex- “broken, broken off’, na- 
Job- ‘born’); Mingrelian no-; Laz [no-]; Svan na-. Proto-Kartvelian *ne- word- 
forming prefix > Georgian [ne-] (as in ne-zv- ‘female of small livestock’, ne- 
k’eréxal- ‘maple tree’, ne-rg- ‘sapling, seedling’, ne-rc’g ‘v- ‘saliva, spittle’, ne- 
st’o- ‘nostril’); Mingrelian [na-]; Laz (na-]; Svan (ne-, nd-]. Proto-Kartvelian 
*ni- word-forming prefix > Georgian [ni-] (as in ni-k’ap’- ‘chin’); Mingrelian 
[ni-]; Laz [ni-]; Svan [ni-]. Cf. Klimov 1998:136, 140, and 142; Fabnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:259, 262, and 265; Fahnrich 1994:240. Hegediis 
(1992b:40) also mentions Georgian -n- element of adjective-forming suffixes, 
as in c’ver-ian-i ‘bearded’. Note also Fabnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:34) 
Proto-Kartvelian *-an word-building affix > Georgian -an (in the combinations 
~ev-an, -e-an, -i-an, -ov-an, -os-an); Mingrelian -on; Laz -on. 

. Indo-European: *-n- suffixes figure prominently in nominal derivation in Indo- 
European. For details, cf. Brugmann 1904:315 (*-ent-, *nt-, *-yt-), 316 
(*-meno-, *-mno-), 316—317 (*-n-: *-eno-, *-ono-, *-no-), 325 (*-no-), 325— 
326 (*-ino-, *-ino-), 326 (*-tyno-, *-tno-), 338 (*-ino-, *-eino-), 339—340 
(*en-, *-on-), 345 (*-no-, *-nd-), 347—348 (*-men-), and 349 (*-ni-s); 
Burrow 1973:127—158 (Burrow discusses *-r- and *-n- formations together). 
Examples include: (a) Proto-Indo-European *-en-t-/*-on-th-/*-n-th-[*--th-: 
Sanskrit sént-, sdt- ‘being’, bhdrant-, bhdrat- ‘bearing’; Greek (Doric) &vt-e¢ 
‘being’, épev (-ovtoc) ‘bearing’; Latin -séns in prae-séns ‘being before, 
presiding over’, feréns ‘bearing’; Gothic bairands ‘bearing’; (b) Proto-Indo- 
European *-me-no-, *-m-no-: Sanskrit middle passive participle -mdna- in, for 
example, bédha-mana-h (cf. bodhdti ‘is awake, observes, notices, 
understands’, root: budh-); Greek middle passive participle -yevo- in, for 
example, 1v06-evo-c (cf. ned@opai ‘to learn of, to hear of’); Latin fé-mina 
‘woman, female’ (that is, ‘she who suckles’); (c) Proto-Indo-European: *-e-no- 
/*-o-no-/*-no-: Sanskrit dé-na-m ‘the act of giving; donation, gift’, bhdra-ya-m 
‘the act of bearing’; Latin d6-nu-m ‘gift’; Gothic (inf.) baira-n ‘to bear’, fulg- 
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in-s ‘hidden’; Old Church Slavic nes-ens ‘borne’; (d) Proto-Indo-European 
*no-: Sanskrit piir-nd-h ‘filled, full’, svdp-na-h ‘sleep, dream’, rac-ana-m ‘an 
arranging, regulating’; Gothic fulls (< *ful-na-z) ‘filled, full’; Lithuanian pil- 
na-s ‘filled’, vdr-na-s ‘raven’; Avestan kaénd ‘punishment’; Greek nowt} 
‘requital, punishment, reward’, &5-av6-v ‘food’; Latin som-nu-s ‘sleep’, plé- 
nu-s ‘full’; Old Irish /@-n ‘full’; (e) Proto-Indo-European *-i-no-, *-i-no-: 
Sanskrit ddks-ina-h ‘right, able, dexterous’, aj-ina-m ‘skin’, mal-ind-h 
‘spotted’; Greek grjy-wo-¢ ‘beech-like’, dv0-wvo-¢ ‘consisting of flowers’; 
Lithuanian duks-ina-s ‘golden’, med-ini-s ‘wooden’; Latin Sibr-inu-s ‘of or 
belonging to the beaver’, capr-ina ‘goat’s flesh’; (f) Proto-Indo-European 
*-th-yno-, *-th-no-: Latin diii-tinu-s ‘lasting a long time’, pris-tinu-s ‘former, 
previous, earlier’; Sanskrit (adv.) pra-tnd-h ‘former, old’, nii-tna-h, nii-tana-h 
“present”, pratas-tdna-h ‘in the morning, early’; Lithuanian bi-tina-s ‘being, 
remaining, actual’; (g) Proto-Indo-European *-ni-s: Sanskrit agni-h ‘fire’; Latin 
ignis ‘fire’; Lithuanian ugnis ‘fire’; Old Church Slavic ogns ‘fire’. The 
specialized use of *-no- as a participle ending is discussed below. 

Uralic: Collinder (1960:262 and 1965:108) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic *n, 
which “seems to have been a stem determinative in C[ommon] U[ralic]”: cf. 
Votyak / Udmurt viznan (= vizan) ‘fishhook’; Mordvin diminutive suffixes -7ie, 
-ne in, for example, kine diminutive of ki ‘path, track’; Zyrian / Komi 
(diminutive) /unan (= lun) ‘day’; Hungarian vadon ‘wilderness’ (vad ‘wild’, 
[earlier] ‘forest’); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jehddna ‘sturgeon’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan bakunu ‘back’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets behana ‘back’; 
Kamassian bagyn ‘back’; etc. According to Décsy (1990:62—63), the suffix 
*nal*-nd formed denominal nouns, deverbal nouns, and deverbal verbs in 
Proto-Uralic, while the compound suffix *-nya/*-nyd formed denominal nouns, 
and the compound suffix *-nta/*-nté formed denominal nouns, deverbal nouns, 
and deverbal verbs. 

Altaic: According to Décsy (1998:62), the suffix -an/-din is used as a 
“denominal substantive builder expressing familiarity and emotion/affection in 
relationship” in Old Turkish. He also (1998:65) lists the Old Turkish suffix 
-ynl-inl-iin used as a “deverbal substantive (also adjective) builder, rare.” A 
suffix *-n is found in numerous verbal nouns throughout Altaic: cf. Written 
Mongolian siygen ‘liquid, fluid’ (from siyge- ‘to be absorbed”); Turkish biifiin 
‘whole, entire, complete’ (from bii/- ‘to end, to be completed’), akin ‘current’ 
(from ak- ‘to flow’); etc. (cf. Poppe 1955:262). In Mongolian, the primary 
suffix *-n occurs only as an ending of the converbum modale, as in: Mongolian 
uysin ‘reading’; Middle Mongolian iJen ‘seeing’; Monguor daran daran 
‘freezing’ (it is always reduplicated); Dagur wl sonsoy ‘not listening’; Ordos 
meden ‘knowing, knowingly’; Buriat iy ‘drinking’, yaray wgi (< negative 
*tigei) ‘not looking’; etc. (cf. Poppe 1955:263). 


16.43. Nominalizer *-/a (not in Greenberg 2000; but Greenberg does list the 


following: §45. Gerundive-Participle L; Ilié-Svityé 1971— .II:20—21, no. 
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253, *-Ia adjectival suffix; see also Hegedtis 1992b:35—37 *-la: suffix of 
adjectives; Bomhard—Kerns 1994:169); see below: gerundive-participle 
*la, 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:18) reconstructs two */ suffixes for Proto-Afrasian: (a) */ 
attributive and complement deverbative suffix and (b) adjective suffix. He 
notes that “[a] noun-deriving suffix turns up widely in Afroasiatic with a 
variety of effects. In pre-proto-Semitic (pPS) it can be proposed to have been a 
noun-patient and noun-complement formative (Ehret 1989: Table 13a). 
Examples of the suffix in Egyptian seem often to go with attributive nouns or 
noun complements, while a similar function may [have] existed in Chadic ... 
and in Cushitic. In Cushitic, *l became especially prominent as a suffix in 
animal names, probably because such names not infrequently derive from roots 
descriptive of the animals’ attributes, i.e., their appearance or behavior. Like *y 
and *n, *l became important as an adjective-forming suffix...” 

Jn his study of the origin of third consonants in Semitic roots, Ehret 
(1989:134) notes: “The consonant */ can also occur in C; position in verbs of 
two other kinds, durative and essive/inchoative. The durative cases can co- 
occur with nouns having the same three consonants and a complementive 
meaning, thus appearing to be verb derivatives of original nouns. The 
essive/inchoative verbs in */ can plausibly be explained as derivatives in 
parallel fashion from earlier adjectives, although coexistent adjectives are 
harder to find; thus the case that can be made for this proposition is weak if one 
relies on Semitic evidence alone. But in Cushitic both noun and adjective 
suffixes in */ can be reconstructed, and the essive/inchoative examples of */ as 
C; have provisionally been attributed here to pre-P[roto]-S[emitic] adjectives, 
widely converted to verbs in Semitic.” Arabic examples cited by Ehret include: 
2aml ‘to hope, to hope for’ ~ ?amal ‘hope’; tab] ‘drum’; mas ‘to drip’ 
(presumed derivation from a no longer existent noun ‘drip, drop’); mavl ‘to 
hasten, to urge to haste’ ~ ma®il ‘quick, fast, swift’; mafl ‘to prolong, to stretch, 
to lengthen, to delay, to defer’ (presumed derivation from a no longer existent 
adjective ‘long, lengthy’); haml ‘to be bathed in tears, to shed tears in 
profusion, to flow, to rain steadily and uniformly’ (presumed derivation from a 
no longer existent adjective ‘drenching, flowing steadily’ or from a noun ‘flow, 
outflow’); etc. 

B. Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:199) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian deverbal 
suffix *-al: cf. Proto-Dravidian *ket-al ‘evil’ > Tamil kefal ‘evil’ (cf. ketu ‘to 
perish, to be destroyed, to decay, to rot, to become damaged, to degenerate; to 
destroy, to damage, to spoil, to defeat’); Proto-Dravidian *Xif-al ‘joining 
(intr), *hitt-al ‘uniting (tr.)’ > Tamil kital ‘joining, sexual union’, kittal 
‘uniting’ (cf. kiifu ‘to come together, to join, to meet”); Kannada kiidal ‘state of 
being joined with or endowed with, junction’; Telugu Aidali ‘joining, meeting, 
junction’; Proto-Dravidian *enk-al ‘left-over food’ > Tamil efical ‘defect, 
blemish, extinction’ (cf. eficu ‘to remain, to be left behind, to survive, to lack, 
to be deficient, to be spoiled, to be marred, to transgress’); Malayalam eccil, 
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iccil ‘remains and refuse of victuals’; Kannada efijal ‘left-over food’; Telugu 
engili ‘left-over food’; Kodagu ecci (with loss of -/) ‘scraps of food that fall on 
the floor during a meal’; Tamil, Malayalam, Kota afic-al ‘fear’; etc. 

Kartvelian: In Kartvelian studies, the Arabic term “masdar” is used to indicate 
the verbal noun in preference to “infinitive” (cf. Hewitt 1995:423). There are a 
number of masdar forms involving / that belong here (see below, under 
gerundive-participle *-/a, for details; see also Hegedtis 1992b:35). Note also 
Fabnrich—Sardshweladse (1995:122) Proto-Kartvelian *-e! word-building 
affix > Georgian -el (as in sax-el-i ‘name’, q’v-el-i ‘cheese’, gr3-el-i ‘long’, tr- 
el-i ‘thin’); Mingrelian -al, -a, -e, -u (as in ?v-al-i ‘cheese’); Laz -al, -a, -e, -u 
{as in q’v-al-i ‘cheese’); Svan -el, -e, -o (as in datx-el ‘thin’); etc. 
Indo-European: The suffix *-/o- was used to create denominal and deverbal 
adjectives in Proto-Indo-European: cf. Sanskrit bahu-Id-h ‘thick, dense, wide, 
abundant’; Latin simi-li-s ‘like, resembling, similar’; Greek peyé-Ao-c ‘big, 
great’, yOapo-6-¢ ‘near the ground, on the ground, flat’, d10-A6-c ‘even, level; 
equal’, mia-Ao-c ‘fat, plump’. This suffix was also used to create nominal 
stems: cf. Latin legulus ‘a picker’ (/egé ‘to collect, to gather together, to pick’), 
nebula ‘vapor, fog, mist’, vinculum ‘a band, cord, chain’ (vincid ‘to bind, to tie 
round’); Greek veén ‘a cloud’ (vé@os ‘a cloud’). Finally, it was used to form 
diminutives: cf. Latin mensula ‘a little table’ (mensa ‘table’). For details, of. 
Burrow 1973:148; Brugmann 1904:327—328, 333, 334, 335, and 338; 
Hegedtis 1992b:35; Lindsay 1894:331—334. 

Uralic: Collinder (1960:259 and 1965:106—107) reconstructs the Proto-Uralic 
suffix */ used (a) to create substantives from substantives, (b) adjectives from 
substantives, and adjectives from adjectives: cf. Finnish kdpdld ‘paw’ (cf. 
Estonian kdpp ‘paw’), veteld ‘fluid, liquid, loose’ (vesi/vete- ‘water’); Lapp / 
Saami njoammel ‘hare’; Mordvin mumolo ‘hare’; Votyak / Udmurt lunal ‘day’ 
(cf. Zyrian / Komi lun ‘day’), jumal ‘sweet, unleavened’; Zyrian / Komi jumol 
‘sweet, sweetish’, gdrdol ‘reddish’ (gérd ‘red’); Hungarian hangydl ‘ant’; 
Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan yamtalaa ‘horned’ (yamta ‘hom’); Selkup 
Samoyed mogal ‘vertebra’ (mog ‘back, spine’); Kamassian kaadel ‘face’ (cf. 
Yurak Samoyed / Nenets sw? ‘face’); etc. Décsy (1990:61—62) sets up a 
Proto-Uralic suffix *-la/*-/d, which was used to form: (a) denominal nouns, (b) 
deverbal nouns, (c) denominal verbs, and (d) deverbal verbs. Hegediis 
(1992b:37) cites the following examples from Yukaghir: ‘adil ‘giving’ (tadik 
‘give!’), wuel ‘doing’ (wiek ‘do!’). 

Altaic: As noted by Hegedtis (1992b:35—36), “this morpheme is also attested 
in the Tungus branch as *-/a forming deverbal nouns and adjectives. It was 
retained in all Tungus languages either in the original form or in a slightly 
modified form, cf.: Evenki olgorilan ‘jealous’ (olgori- ‘to be jealous’), [Lamut 
1) Even ikélen ‘singer’ (iké- ‘to sing’), Evenki soktomola ~ soktomula 
‘drunken’ (soktomu- ‘to get drunk’), Solon (no longer productive) urilé 
‘family; courtyard’ (wrin- ‘to stop [of nomads]’), Negidal gojalan ‘apt to butt? 
(goja- ‘to butt’), Olea [Oleh] vadila ‘barking dog’ (vadi- ‘to bark’), Orok jajala 
‘singer’ (jaja- ‘to sing’), Nanaj [Nanay] herkele ‘strap’ (herke- ‘to fasten”), 
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etc.” Greenberg (2000:189) briefly mentions that -/ forms nouns and adjectives 
from verbs in Orkhort Turkish. Dé¢sy (1998:62—64) also lists Old Turkish (a)- 
-1 denominal adjective builder, (b) -/a/-/d rare adjective builder, mainly in 
words which stand in predicate, (c) -al/-dil/-yl deverbal substantive builder, (d) 
-lay/-lag denominal substantive builder, (e) -/yy/-lig denominal substantive 
(momina possessoris) builder, (f) -lyq/-lik/-luk/-lik denominal substantive 
(concrete and abstract) builder, and (g) -lyy/-lig adjective builder, provided 
with something (nomina possessoris). Note here Azerbaijani -l/, which is used 
to derive adjectives from nominal stems, as in afli' ‘provided with a horse, 
horseman’ (at ‘horse’). In Azerbaijani, there is a multifunctional suffix -lIK, 
which is used to form abstracts (cf. yaysilig ‘goodness’ [yaysi ‘good’)), 
professions (cf. mijellimlik ‘profession of a teacher’ [miiellim ‘teacher’]), and 
nouns of location and instrument (cf. kémiirliik ‘coal cellar’ [kémiir ‘coal’], 
gozlilk ‘glasses’ [géz ‘eye’]). There is also a homophonous suffix -l/K in 
Azerbaijani, which is used to form adjectives meaning ‘good for..., 
concerning...’ (cf. aylig ‘for a month’ [ay ‘month’], bizlik ‘concerning us’ [biz 
‘we’]). West Kipchak has the denominal suffix -lXK, -IUK (cf. arqunluq 
‘slowness, gentleness’, aruwliy ‘purity’, bazlig, baziliy, bazluy ‘peace’, oyurluy 
‘theft’). In Turkmenian, the multifunctional suffix -/JK is used to create abstract 
nouns (cf. do@tlug ‘friendship’ [do6t ‘friend’]), place nouns (cf. daslig ‘stony 
place’ [da¥ ‘stone’]), and collective nouns of numerals (cf. beslik ‘unit of 
five’). There is also a homophonous suffix -/JK, which is used to form 
adjectives meaning ‘intended or suitable for’ (cf. donluq mata ‘material for 
clothing’). One of the most frequent adjective suffixes is -li (cf. Qowatli ‘with 
document” [owat ‘document’]). Note the Tatar suffixes -/E (cf. agiliq ‘clever’, 
kée16 [= kds1é] ‘strong’) and -IEK (cf. siizlék [= hiidlék] ‘dictionary’, yégétlék 
‘bravery’, kiiplék ‘multitude’). In Kazakh, the suffix -I/K is used to form nouns 
and adjectives from noun stems (cf. galalig bag ‘municipal park’), while -LI 
forms adjectives from nouns (cf. muydi ‘sad’ [muy ‘sadness’}). The suffix -LAs 
(which corresponds to -DAS in several other Turkic languages) is used to 
denote fellowship (cf. Zerles ‘countryman’ [Zer ‘land’}). Hegediis (1992b:37) 
also briefly mentions the Turkic suffixes -ly, -lyk and notes that 
Menovshchikov compared them with Eskimo -/yk. She assumes that both the 
Turkic and Eskimo suffixes ultimately go back to a common Nostratic source. 

G. Eskimo: Hegedtis (1992b:37) compares Eskimo -/yk, suffix forming nomina 
possessoris with attributive-predicative and substantive features. She cites the 
following examples: (a) Greenlandic Eskimo: fungalik ‘having juice’ (tungo 
Sjuice’), sakulik ‘armed? (sako ‘weapon’); (b) Alaskan Eskimo: qayalik ‘having 
a kayak’ (gayag ‘kayak’), awiyatalik ‘place with a lot of shrubs’ (awiyak 
‘shrubbery’), mogtalik ‘place rich in water’ (mog ‘water’. 


16.44. Nominalizer *-ka (not in Greenberg 2000; Ilit-Svityé 1971— .1:312— 
313, no. 189, *-kd nominal diminutive suffix; Bomhard—Kems 1994:169) 
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The Dravidian and Uralic examples cited here are phonologically ambiguous. They 
may belong under Nominalizer *-k’a instead (see below). 


A. Dravidian: Krishnamurti (2003:200) reconstructs the following compound 
Proto-South Dravidian noun formatives: (a) *-(i)kay- (cf. Kannada bé-ge ‘fire’ 
[béy ‘to burn’), pann-ige ‘decoration’ [pannu ‘to make’), tod-ige ‘omament to 
wear’ [tudu ‘to wear’ < * todu]) and (b) *-(i)kk-ay (cf. Kannada alas-ike 
‘weariness’ [alasu ‘to be weary’, ir-ke ‘an abode’ [ir- ‘to be’], agal-ke 
‘separation’ [agal ‘to be separated’); Telugu kdr-(i)ke ‘a wish’ [kdru ‘to wish’), 
piin-(i)ke, piin-(i)ki ‘perseverance’ [piinu ‘to undertake’), man-iki ‘living’ 
[manu ‘to live’]). 

B. Indo-European: Nominal/adjectival-forming suffixes in *-k/- are also found in 
Indo-European. For details, cf. Bruagmann 1904:326—327 (*-go-), 327 (*-is- 
go-), 338 (diminutive *-go-), 340 (*-go-); Lindsay 1894:336—338; Palmer 
1980:256. Burrow (1973:197) notes: “[iJt is often simply an extension which 
adds nothing to the meaning, but also it has in some cases a diminutive 
sense...” Examples include: Greek (adv.) npdxa ‘forthwith, straightway, 
suddenly’; Latin reciprocus ‘returning, going backwards and forward’, senex 
‘old, aged; an old person’, bellicus ‘warlike’ (bellum ‘war’); Old Church Slavic 
proke ‘(adj.) remaining; (n.) remainder’; Sanskrit udakd-m ‘water’ (uddn- 
‘water’), sanakd-h ‘old’ (sdna-h ‘old’); Gothic mannisks ‘human’ (manna 
‘person, man’); Old High German altise ‘old’ (alt ‘old’); etc. In a diminutive 
function, cf. Greek etpaE ‘a young girl, a lass’; Sanskrit maryakd-h ‘a little 
man’ (mdrya-h ‘young man’). 

C. Uralic: Collinder (1960:257 and 1965:105—106) reconstructs a Common 
Uralic denominative suffix *k. He notes that “[iJt is impossible to tell what 
function this formant had in C[ommon] Ufralic]. To some extent it may be 
identical with deverbative *k ...” Examples include: Vote pihlaga ‘mountain 
ash’; Lapp / Saami peetnaka- ‘dog’ (pana ‘dog’), etnak (predicative) ‘much’ 
(attributive aina ‘much’); Cheremis / Mari juzga ‘cold and penetrating’ (juz 
‘cold wind’); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets pirée ‘high’; etc. Collinder (1960:258— 
259 and 1965:106) also reconstructs *kk, which “sometimes has a diminutive 
function”: cf. Lapp / Saami swonahk ‘lash-rope in a sledge’ ([formerly] ‘made 
of sinews’ [suotna ‘sinew’)); Mordvin avaka ‘the female’ (ava ‘mother, 
woman’); Cheremis / Mari /aksak ‘pit’, laksaka ‘valley’, laksikd ‘small valley’ 
(laks6 ‘pit’); Votyak / Udmurt, Zyrian / Komi nylka ‘girl, lass’ (nyl ‘girl, 
daughter’); Vogul / Mansi morah ‘cloudberry’; Ostyak / Xanty mdriak = métia 
‘younger stepbrother’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets jahaku, diminutive of jeha 
‘river’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan viomuku, diminutive of romu ‘hare’; 
Finnish punakka ‘red, red-faced’ (puna ‘red color’); etc. Décsy (1990:61) 
reconstructs a Proto-Uralic suffix *-ka/*-ké, which was used to form: (a) 
denominal nouns, (b) deverbal nouns, and (c) denominal verbs. See also Raun 
1988b:566: “[t]hus the refle[xes] of an alleged Proto-Uralic *-kkV suffix 
designate not only a result or [an instrument] of an action, but also an actor, cf. 
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H[ungarian] maradék ‘remainder’, F[innish] menekki ‘demand, sale’, 
E[stonian] sddk ‘food’, S[amoyed] Y[urak] jek ‘liar’.” 

D. Altaic: Décsy (1998:62—64) lists Old Turkish (a) -ki/-gy denominal adjective 
builder, belonging to someone (occasionally makes substantives), (b) -ga/-kd 
rare denominal substantive and adverb builder, identical with dative ending, (c) 
-qanl-kéin denominal substantive (title) builder, (d) -ki (occasionally also -gy) 
adjective builder, often after locative case ending, (e) -q/-ug/-iiq deverbal 
substantive/adjective builder, and (f) -q/-k/-ugq/-iik deverbal adjective builder. 
West Kipchak has the denominal suffix -AK (cf. kesek ‘price’, gisrag ‘mare’). 
There is also a deverbal suffix -(V)K (cf. satuy ‘trading, selling’, artug, artuy 
‘more’, yazog, yazug, yazuy yazug, yezug ‘sin’, arey, arty ‘thin’, teSik ‘hole’). 
There is a suffix -ki in Azerbaijani, which is used to derive relational adjectives 
(cf. aySamki ‘pertaining to the evening’ [aySam ‘evening’]), adjectives from 
locatives (cf. baydaki ‘located in the garden’ [bayda ‘garden’]), and nouns 
from genitives (cf. bizimki ‘ours’ [bizim ‘our’]). Like possessive suffixes and 
demonstrative pronouns, -ki takes on the ‘pronominal n’ in oblique cases (cf. 
bizimki-n-den ‘from ours’). In Turkmenian, the suffix -ki is used to derive 
relational adjectives (cf. agsamki ‘pertaining to the evening’ [agsam 
‘evening’]) and adjectives from genitives and locatives (cf. Amaniyki 
‘belonging to Aman’). In Tatar and Bashkir, the suffix -AK is used to derive 
noun stems from noun stems (cf. Tatar bafag ‘ear of corn’; Bashkir kidek 
‘piece’). Similarly, -Kay (cf. Tatar balagay ‘dear little baby’, esekey 
‘mummy’). 

B. Gilyak / Nivkh: Note the (Amur, East Sakhalin) nominalizing suffix -k 
indicating object/person (cf. Ayjm- ‘to grow old’ > hyjmk ‘old man’) (cf. 
Gruzdeva 1998:22). 


16.45. Nominalizer *-k’a (not in Greenberg 2000; Ilit-Svityé 1971— .1:312— 
313, no. 189, *-kd nominal diminutive suffix) 


The Dravidian and Uralic examples cited above under Nominalizer *-kia are 
phonologically ambiguous. They may belong here instead. 


A. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian diminutive affix *-ik’- > Georgian -ik’- 
diminutive affix (cf. Old Georgian vac-ik’- ‘small goat”); Mingrelian -ik’-; Laz 
~ik’a- (cf. xo§-ik’a- ‘a steer, bull-calf), complex diminutive affix -ik’ina- (cf. 
xo§-ik’ina- ‘bull-calf”). Cf. Klimov 1998:80. 

B. Indo-European: Nominal/adjectival-forming suffixes in *-k’- (traditional *-g- 
[*-8-, *-g-] and *-g-) are also found in Indo-European: cf. the following 
examples from Sanskrit: dhrsdj- ‘bold’, sandj- ‘old’, bhisdj- ‘physician’, sraj- 
‘garland’, trsndj- ‘thirsty’, dsvapnaj- ‘not sleeping’, usij- ‘a kind of priest’, 
vanij- ‘merchant’, bhurfj- ‘shears’, sphij- ‘hip’; Sfr-ga- ‘horn’, vdrisa-ga- 
‘bull’, pata-ga-, patan-ga- ‘bird’, etc. Cf. Burrow 1973:198 — Burrow does 
not cite corresponding non-Indo-Iranian examples, however, Schwyzer 
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(1953.1:498) lists several Greek examples of nominal stems containing ~y- and 
~yy- suffixes (cf. nécayog ‘a clatter, a crash [of trees falling]; a chattering [of 
teeth]’, dpnoyi ‘seizure, rapine, robbery, rape; the thing seized, booty, prey’, 
etc,), and Lindsay (1894:355) lists a number of Latin examples. The diminutive 
function is absent in Indo-European. 


VV. VERBS: NON-FINITE FORMS 


There is a good deal of overlap between the forms discussed here and those 
discussed above as nominalizers. The non-finite verb forms are to be considered a 
subset of the above forms. 


16.46, Participle *-na (Greenberg: §42. Participle N; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 
1526a, *#7 a marker [pronoun] that formed analytic equivalents of passive 
participles [(in descendant languages) — derived passive verbs]) 


A. Elamite: As noted by McAlpin (1981:79—80): “Verbals in Middle Elamite 
consist of two participles, one in -n and one in -k... The participle in -n is 
‘active,’ which seems to be nonpast and progressive.” Note also Grillot-Susini 
(1987:34): “The participle in -n represents a passive or an intransitive of 
unaccomplished-durative aspect (present-future tense, durative)...” Cf. also 
Khaéikjan 1998:41—42; Reiner 1969:83. Examples include: falu-n- ‘writing’, 
hali-n- ‘toiling’, turu-nu-n ‘saying’. 

B, Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *na- word-formation affix of the past participle > 
Georgian na- (cf. Old Georgian na-p’arev- ‘stolen’, na-t’ex- ‘broken, broken 
off, na-Sob- ‘born’, etc.); Mingrelian no-; Laz [no-]; Svan na- (cf. na-k’id- 
‘taken’, na-sam- ‘heard’, etc.) (cf. Klimov 1998:136; Fahnrich 1994:240; 
Fabnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:259). As noted by Klimov, “[t]he Svan affix is 
highly productive to this day...” 

C. Indo-European: The suffix *-no- was one of the means Proto-Indo-European 
used to indicate past passive participles. Its use in this function has been 
abandoned in most of the daughter languages, though traces survive here and 
there (cf. Sibler 1995:628; Lindsay 1894:324). In Sanskrit, however, it 
remained fully productive (cf. bhug-nd-h ‘bent’, gir-nd-h ‘swallowed’, kir-nd-h 
‘scattered’, piir-nd-h ‘filled’, etc.). Cf. Burrow 1973:370; Szemerényi 
1996:323; Buck 1933:322—324; Sihler 1995:628; Fortson 2004:98. 

D. Uralic: Greenberg (2000:178) mentions the Finno-Ugric suffix -1 used to 
derive nouns and adjectives from verbs, while Raun (1988b:566) notes that 
“[tJhe suffix *-nV appears both in infinitives and participles. Thus ‘to go’ is 
Z{yrian] munni, V[otyak] minni, H[ungarian] menni, and the participle ‘going’ 
is V[ogul] minne, S[amoyed] Y[urak] rhinda.” 

E. Altaic: Poppe (1955:262) notes that the suffix *n is found in numerous verbal 
nouns in Written Mongolian. He compares it with the Korean perfect participle 
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-n, and the Turkic suffix -n found, for example, in Turkish biitiin ‘whole, 
entire, complete’ (from biif- ‘to end, to be completed’). In Classical Mongolian, 
the suffix -(u)n/-(iijn forms the gerund of absolute subordination (cf. 
Gronbech—Krueger 1993:23—24): cf. abun ‘grasping’ (ab- ‘to take, to grasp, 
to get hold of”), iden ‘eating? (id- ‘to eat, to consume’). In Chuvash, the past 
(post-terminal) participles end in -nA, which, as noted by Greenberg 
(2000:178), belongs with the forms under discussion here (cf. also Clark 
1998:446). Finally, Greenberg (2000:178) notes: “Another productive use is in 
the Tungus present tense in the first- and second-person singular of some 
languages where, however, it has an active meaning, for example, Evenki wa- 
n-ni < *wa-n-si ‘thou killest’. A use closer to that of Indo-European, Korean 
and Ainu is Evenki -na ~ -ne ~ -no, which, when suffixed to a verb stem, 
indicates the result of an act, as in, for example, dukii-na-w ‘what I have 
written’ (‘thing-written-my’; Menges 1968: 82).” The use of the suffix *-(V)n- 
to form verbal nouns in Turkic is discussed by Menges (1968:137): “The 
verbal noun in -n, -Vn, though rare, should be mentioned here. It occurs in 
A[ncient] T[urkic], and, as it seems, oftener in Ujyur [Uighur], but it is later 
found as a relic only; cf. U[ighur] tijin ‘saying’, ij-in ‘following’, also jag-yn 
‘approaching’ in jaq-yn kdl- ‘to come near’. It is the ancient nomen praesentis 
in -n/-Vn, living on in Mongol and Turkic in the function of a plain gerund, but 
in Tungus it is still found as the ancient ‘present-base’, not only in the Manju 
[Manchu] nomen praesentis in -m-bi < *-n + bi (cf. BANG, ‘Etudes ouralo- 
altatques’), but also in the older group of forms of the heteroclitic aorist in the 
North Tungus languages...” 

F. Etruscan; The Etruscan present participles ending in -an (such as, for example, 
turan ‘giving’, mulvan ‘founding’, etc.) belong here as well. Cf. Bonfante— 
Bonfante 1983:85. 


16.47. Participle *-ta (Greenberg: §43. Passive Participle T; Dolgopolsky to 
appear, no. 2313, */V a marker of passive participial constructions) 


A. Indo-European: Brotosindo European, participle ending *-/o- > Sanskrit -ta-h 
(cf. Sru-td-h ‘heard’, ga-td-h ‘gone’, pati-td-h ‘fallen’, jfa-td-h ‘understood’, 
dis-td-h ‘pointed out’, etc.); Greek -to-¢ (cf. KAv-t6-c ‘heard of, famous, 
renowned’, Ba-t6-c ‘gone’, ta~t6-c ‘stretched’, yva-t6-¢ ‘understood’, Spa~t6-¢ 
‘flayed’, etc.); Latin -tu-s (cf. stratus ‘spread out’, (g)nd-tu-s ‘born’, (g)nd-tu-s 
‘known’, sii-tu-s ‘sewn’, ten-tu-s ‘stretched’, dic-tu-s ‘said’, etc.); Old Church 
Slavic -f (cf. Si-te ‘sewn’, etc.); Lithuanian -ta-s (cf. siiitas ‘sewn’, etc.) (cf. 
Burrow 1973:370—371; Szemerényi 1996:323; Beekes 1995:250—251; 
Brugmann 1904:317—318 *-to-; Watkins 1998:64; Buck 1933:307—308; 
Sihler 1995:621—625; Lindsay 1894:335—336; Palmer 1980:256—257; 
Fortson 2004:98). 

B. Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:271 and 1965:115), *t was used to form 
infinitives and participles in Fennic, Lappish, Ob-Ugric, and Samoyed: cf. 
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Finnish (lative) juota (dial. juotak) ‘to run’; Lapp / Saami (Lule) (infinitive) 
mannat ‘to go’; Ostyak / Xanty infinitive ending -taYa (this may be identical 
with the ending -ta/k] ~ -ta[k] of the Finnish [lative case of the] infinitive), 
present participle active, as in jantti ‘playing’ (jant- ‘to play’), (Northern) 
present participle passive, as in and o$ti ‘unknown’; Yenisei Samoyed / Enets 
(Baiha) jebide ‘drunk’ (jebi- ‘to be drunk’). Cf. also Greenberg 2000:180. 
Etruscan: In Etruscan, we find active past participles ending in -as, as in avil 
svalas LXXXH ‘having lived eighty-two years’ (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 
2002:102—103). 


16.48. Participle *-nt'- (Greenberg: §44. Participle NT; Bomhard—Kems 1994: 


170) 


Though found in a couple of Eurasiatic languages, I regard this as a compound 
suffix; *-n- + *-th-, 


A. 


Indo-European: The participle ending *-nt' is found in all of the older Indo- 
European daughter languages: cf. Sanskrit bhdrant- ‘bearing’, bhdvant- 
‘being’; Greek @épovt- ‘bearing’; Latin ferent- ‘bearing’, amant- ‘loving’; 
Gothic frijonds ‘friend’ (< ‘loving’), bairands ‘carrying, bearing’; etc. (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:317—319; Brugmann 1904:315 *-ent-, *-nt-, *-yi-; Burrow 
1973:367—368; Beekes 1995:249—250; Sihler 1995:613—616; Lindsay 
1894:352; Palmer 1980:312—313; Fortson 2004:97; Meier-Briigger 2003: 
185). In Hittite, there is a single participle ending: -an/-. As noted by Sturtevant 
(1951:78, §111), “[i]f the verb from which a participle is formed is intransitive, 
it is usually convenient to translate it by an active English participle (e.g. a-Sa- 
an-za ‘being’: e-e§-zi ‘he is’, pl. a-¥a-an-zi), while a participle from a transitive 
verb generally calls for a passive expression in English (e.g. a-da-an-za 
‘eaten’: e-iz-za-az-zi ‘he eats’, pl. a-da-an-zi ‘they eat’). Although participles 
are formed from the stems with suffix or other modification which in I{ndo-] 
European] grammar are called tense stems, the Hittite participles do not denote 
time. If a verb has both active and middle conjugation, it is not possible to 
assign its participle to either voice.” 

According to Greenberg (2000:183—184), the Proto-Indo-European third 
person plural ending *-nt"i of the present tense is to be derived from the 
participle *-nth, This idea is not new — Oswald Szemerényi and Thomas 
Burrow proposed a similar theory. In my 1988 article on “The Prehistoric 
Development of the Athematic Verbal Endings in Proto-Indo-European” 
(1988¢:475—488), I accepted the views of Szemerényi and Burrow. However, 
I have since proposed a new explanation (1996a:76). Basically, I see the 
incorporation of the third person ending *-/" into the conjugational system in 
Proto-Indo-European as an innovation (so also Watkins 1998:59: “The third 
persons in -f-, -nf- belong to a later chronological layer”), which, nevertheless, 
must have taken place at an early date since it is found in Anatolian as well as 
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later stage daughter languages. I believe that the third plural was indicated by 
the ending *-n at the time that *-2' was added and that, with the addition of the 
*_¢h, a new third plural ending was created, namely, *-nt/. At a later date, this 
was further extended by a deictic *-i to form so-called “primary” endings. 
Thus, while the new third plural ending *-nt was identical in form with the 
participles ending in *-nt#, I believe that, ultimately, they had a different origin 
(a similar conclusion is reached by Sihler 1995:615, note a). Note that there 
may be evidence from the Indo-European daughter languages for an 
unextended third plural ending -n: cf., for example, the so-called “secondary” 
third plural forms in Sanskrit dbharan, Avestan baran, and Greek &pepov. 
These are usually interpreted as being derived from *-nt" through loss of the 
final *-##, But, could they not be simply relics of an earlier unextended *-n 
instead? Quite honestly, it is probably impossible to tell whether or not this 
suggestion has any validity given that regular phonological developments in 
each of these daughter languages can also account for loss of final *-?" rather 
nicely. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *-nt- (cf. Collinder 1960:269—270 and 1965:113—114; 
Greenberg 2000:184). In Finnish, this is a deverbative suffix, while in Lapp / 
Saami, it forms absolute gerunds. Examples include: Finnish ammunta 
‘shooting, fire’ (ampu- ‘to shoot’), ammunta ‘(the act of) lowing, mooing’ 
(ammu- ‘to moo, to low’), myynti ‘sale’ (myy- ‘to sell’); Lapp / Saami Auotteht, 
kuotteda- ‘(the reindeer’s) calving-time’ (kuodde- ‘to calve’), absolute gerund 
lokadettin, (Tornio) lokadin ‘while (he is, was) reading’ (/ohka- ‘to read’; cf. 
Finnish /venta ‘the act of reading’, Ivento ‘lecture’); Zyrian / Komi jitéd 
‘joining, fastening; tie, band, etc.’ (jif- ‘to tie or sew together’); Selkup 
Samoyed present participle in -nde, as in ilinde ‘living’; Taigi participle in 
-nde, as in ilinde ‘living’. 

C. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:184) notes: “In Gilyak there is a verb suffix 
that in the standard dialect of the Amur region takes the form -d’ and in 
Northeastern Sakhalin, -nd. Grube (1892:30) notes that in the collection of 
Gilyak data of Glehn and Schrenk it includes as variants -nt, -nd, and -¢. The 
first is characteristic of the Tym dialect of Sakhalin, whereas the latter are 
found on the west coast of the same island.” Kortlandt (2004:288) as well 
identifies the Gilyak / Nivkh verbal suffix (Amur) -d’/-1', (East Sakhalin) -d/ 
-ndl-nt (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:22) with the participial suffix *-n/- found in Indo- 
European and Uralic. 


16.49. Gerundive-participle *-/a (Greenberg: §45. Gerundive-Participle L) 


A. Dravidian: Caldwell (1913:543) describes a group of verbal nouns ending in 
-al (or -dal) in Tamil. Unfortunately, he does not give an in-depth explanation 
of the uses of this ending. He does mention, however, that “[i]t is remarkable 
that / or al is used also in Mongolian as a formative of verbal nouns...” 
McAlpin (1981:52) also mentions this ending: “It is possible that the ending 
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*-al on the verb stem could be Proto-Dravidian in origin; see Andronoy, 1979, 


-p. 69.” And that is all he says! In his descriptive grammar of Tamil, R. E. 


Asher (1982:20, §1.1.2.2.1) gives a little more information: 


The most usual marker of a noun clause is a nominalized verb form. In the 
formal variety of the language, these nominalized forms fall into two 
types: (i) nominalized forms marked for tense. The most common — one 
found for all verbs — is one consisting of verb stem + (ital, e.g. varutal 
‘the coming’, kofuttal ‘the giving’... 


Clearly, the ending -()tal described by Asher has been built by adding -al to 
-(t-. 

Krishnamurti (2003:346) reconstructs a South Dravidian *-al infinitive- 

nominal marker > Kota -/, -/k; Old Kannada -al (+ ke); Tulu -alka/-akka; Kuwi 
-ali ~ -eli. The infinitive-nominal marker *-al should be included with the 
forms being discussed here. 
Kartvelian: In a long section on Georgian participles, Vogt (1971:246—254) 
devotes considerable attention to perfect passive participles (he uses the term 
[p. 247] “participes passés passifs”) in -u/l-/-il- (see also Fahnrich 1993:67—69, 
and, for Old Georgian, Fahnrich 1994:77): c’er-il-i ‘written’, k’r-ul-i ‘tied, 
bound’, etc. Note also the noun c’er-ili ‘letter’ (that is, ‘that which has been 
written’). Klimov (1998:81) reconstructs a Common Georgian-Zan *-i] affix 
used to form participles (see also Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:178). Tuite 
(1997:37) notes that, in Svan, “[t]he masdar (/i-) is used in ... roughly the same 
contexts as in Georgian, and can take nominal as well as verbal stems...” Svan 
also has a past participle in /a- (~e) (cf. Tuite 1997:37). Finally, Svan has “two 
distinct future participles, denoting patients and themes (/e-), and instruments 
and destinations (/a- -a)” (cf. Tuite 1997:37). 


. Indo-European: Godel (1975:128) points out that *-/o- endings form participles 


or infinitives in Tocharian, Slavic, and Armenian: “Both the INFINITIVE and 
PARTICIPLE belong to the o declension (3.2): in bereal as well as berel, -1 < 
*-lo-. Evidence for primary adjectives in *-Jo- is found in several I[ndo-] 
Efuropean] languages: G[reek] deiléds ‘cowardly’, ‘uphids ‘blind’; Lat{in] 
pendulus ‘hanging’, etc. In Old] C[hurch] S[lavic] this morpheme supplies the 
active past participle, mostly used in compound tenses (bili jesmi ‘I have 
struck’). Verbal adjectives in -/ < *-/o- also occur in Tokharian (Eastern 
dialect; instead of -/, Western Tokharian has -/ye, -/le < *-lyo-). Thus, we have 
a frame of reference for the Armenian participle in -ea/. As, on the other hand, 
adjectives do not evolve into infinitives, the above evidence does not account 
for berel. Although there are only faint traces of P[roto-]I[ndo-]E{uropean] 
action nouns in *-/o-, such a formation has to be postulated in order to explain 
the Armenian infinitive: it may have been productive in some limited dialectal 
area.” The Tocharian, Slavic, and Armenian developments are discussed at 
length by Greenberg (2000:186—188). In Old Church Slavic, the resultative 
participle was formed by adding the suffix -/- to the infinitive stem. The 
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resultative participle indicated the result of a completed action. It was used in 
compound verbal categories (perfect, conditional), where it was accompanied 
by a finite form of the verb ‘to be’: cf. jesme nesls ‘I have carried’, bimo/byxs 
nesle ‘I would carry’. 

D. Uralic: According to Greenberg (2000:188—189), *-/V is used to form 
participles in Samoyed. He notes: “In Kamassian the aorist, which is used to 
indicate both past and present tense, is formed by a participle in -/a, -/e, or -/, 
for example, nere-le-m ‘I fear’ (‘fear-/e-I’). This participle occurs also in 
Selkup (e.g. ity-/d ‘taking’), where it is used as a verbal participle just like 
Russian berja (Serebrennikoy 1964: 89).” Greenberg also notes that -/ is used 
to form infinities in Yukaghir: “The /-morpheme we have been discussing is 
prominent in Yukaghir. What is sometimes described as the infinitive is formed 
by an -/ suffix, e.g. Kolyma kelu-I ‘arrival, to arrive’ (Krejnovich 1979b: 355). 
It may also qualify a noun, e.g. odo-I adilek ‘a playing youth’. The verbal 
noun in -/ also forms an optative, e.g. G-/-uol ‘wish to do’ (Kolyma dialect, 
literally, ‘do-/-wish’). In addition, if it is intransitive it may be predicated, in 
what is called the definite conjugation, that is, when the verb is unfocused and 
the statement supplies definite information about the subject (if the verb is 
intransitive), ie. is an answer to such questions as ‘who played?’ An 
appropriate answer is met-ek lodo-l, which might be paraphrased as ‘I-am-the- 
one-who-played’ (for -ek, see No. 23). The -/ participle is also found in the 
extinct Omok dialect of Yukaghir (Tailleur 1959a: 94).” 

E. Altaic: Greenberg (2000:189) briefly mentions that -/ forms nouns and 
adjectives from verbs in Orkhon Turkish: “In Orkhon Turkish -/ forms nouns 
and adjectives from verbs, e.g. ine-/ ‘trustworthy’ (a name) (cf. ine- ‘to trust’), 
qgisi-l ‘mountain-cliff, canyon’ (cf. gis ‘make narrow’). The first of these is 
strikingly similar to Latin examples such as crédulus cited earlier.” Greenberg, 
further remarks: “In Mongolian, -/ forms nouns of action ‘not taken in any 
particular way’ (Groenbech and Kruger 1955: 41), e.g. ab-ul ‘a taking’, ay-ul 
‘fright’. After a consonant stem the suffix is -w/ ~ -di/; after a vowel, -/.” 


VI. VERBS: FINITE FORMS 


16.50. Imperative *k'V (Greenberg: §47. Imperative KA; Dolgopolsky 1984:89 
*KV (*KV or *gV) ‘thee, thy’ and to appear, no. 839, *kV ~ *gV ‘thee, thy’). 
According to Dolgopolsky (1984:89), “[o]riginally, this pronoun functioned 
as a verbal object...and as a postnominal possessive...” 


The vowel is difficult to pin down — the evidence from the daughter languages 
points to proto-forms *kia, *ki, and *k'u. This leads me to suspect that we may 
ultimately be dealing here with the deictic stems *k'a (~ *kla), *khi (~ *kte), and 
*kly (~ *klio) (see above) used adverbially. Used in conjunction with a verb, their 
original function was to reinforce the imperative: GO+*k/a = ‘go here (close by)!’, 
GO+*kli ‘go over there (not too far away)!’, GO+*k'u ‘go yonder (far away)!’. 
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When so used, *kia, *ki, and *k'u were interpreted as imperative markers in 
Uralic, Altaic, and, in relic forms, in Indo-European. In Afrasian, however, *k'a, 
*khi, and *kiu were interpreted as second person markers: GO+*k/ia = ‘you go 
(here)!’, GO+*k1i you go (over there)!’, GO+*k"u ‘you go (yonder)!’. 


A. Afrasian: A second person personal pronoun stem *kV- is widespread in 
Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1988:74—75, table of Suffixed Object Pronouns, and 
76—17, table of Suffixed Possessive Pronouns; Lipiiski 1997:308, §36.19; 
Ehret 1995:194, 195, and 198: *ki ‘you’ [f. sg. bound pron.]; *ku, *ka ‘you’ 
[m. sg. bound pron.]; *kuuna ‘you’ [pl. bound pron.] [= *ku + old Afrasian pl. 
in *-n}). In Semitic, this stem appears as the second person singular and plural 
personal pronoun suffix (table taken from Moscati 1964:106, §13.14; see also 
Lipitiski 1997:308 and 362—363; Gray 1934:64 Proto-Semitic affixed personal 
pronouns: 2nd sg. m. *-k-d, 2nd sg. f. *-k-i; O'Leary 1923:153—155; Stempel 
1999:80—81; Barth 1913:43—48; Bergstrasser 1983:8): 


Akkadian Ugaritic Hebrew Syriac Arabic Geez 


m, sg. -ka -k -k -k -ka -ka 

f. sg. oki -k -k -k -ki oki 

m. pl. ~kunu -km -kem -kén -kum(u) — -kammit 
f. pl. -kina -kn -ken -kén -kunna — -ken 
dual -km -kuma 


In Akkadian, this stem is also found in the genitive/accusative and dative 
second person singular and plural independent pronouns: (m. sg. gen.-acc.) 
kati/a, (£. sg. gen.-acc.) kati, (m. pl. gen.-acc.) kuniiti, (f. pl. gen.-acc.) [kinati); 
(m. sg. dat.) kasim, (£. sg. dat.) kasi(m), (m. pl. dative) kuniii(m), (f. pl. dat.) 
[kinasi(m)]. In Egyptian, the second person singular masculine suffix pronoun 
is k ‘thou, thy, thee’, while it appears as k- [k-] and -k [-x] in Coptic. Also, the 
following are found in East Cushitic: Proto-East Cushitic (m.) *ku, (f.) *ki 
second person singular personal pronoun (object) ‘thee’ > Saho ku; Afar ko-o; 
Burji See; Somali ku; Rendille ki; Boni ku; Dasenech kuu-ni ‘thou’, ko ‘thee’; 
Galla / Oromo si; Konso ke; Gidole he(de); Sidamo hee; Hadiyya ke(e)s; 
Dullay ho- ~ he-. In Southern Cushitic, the following forms occur: Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *Ai second person singular feminine personal pronoun ‘your’ 
> Iraqw Ki, kiy ‘you’ (£. sg.), -k in -ok ‘your’; Burunge igi ‘you’ (f. sg.), -g in 
-og ‘your’; Alagwa ki ‘you’ (£. sg.), -k in -ok ‘your’; Dahalo Ai ‘your’ (cf. Ehret 
1980:243). Proto-Southern Cushitic *ku second person singular masculine 
personal pronoun ‘your’ > Iraqw ku, kuy ‘you’ (m. sg.), ku- in kunga ‘you’ 
(pl), -k in -ok ‘your’; Burunge ugu ‘you’ (m. sg.), -g in -og ‘your’; Alagwa ku 
‘you’ (m. sg.), ku- in kungura ‘you’ (pl.), -k in -ok ‘your’; K’wadza -ku ‘your’; 
Asa -ku ‘your’; Dahalo -ku ‘your’ (cf. Ehret 1980:245—246). Diakonoff 
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(1988:75) lists the following Chadic second person object pronouns (suffixed 
in Musgu and Logone, but not in Hausa and Mubi): (a) singular: Hausa (m.) ka, 
(£.) ki ‘you, your’; Musgu -ku(nu); Logone -ki, -ku, -kam; Mubi ka, ki; (b) 
plural: Hausa kw ‘you, your’; Musgu -ki(ni); Logone -iain; Mubi kan. Note also 
Ngizim: ka(a) ‘you’, second person singular (m. or f.) used as subject pronoun 
in verbal and locative sentences (cf. Schuh 1981:89); kam ‘you’, second person 
feminine singular pronoun used as: (1) independent pronoun, (2) indirect object 
pronoun, (3) associative pronoun, and (4) independent associative pronoun (cf. 
Schuh 1981:87); kim ‘you’, second person plural pronoun used as: (1) 
independent pronoun, (2) indirect object pronoun, (3) bound suffix pronoun, 
and (4) independent associative pronoun (cf. Schuh 1981:98); ci ‘you’, second 
person singular masculine pronoun used as: (1) independent pronoun, (2) 
indirect object pronoun, (3) bound suffix pronoun, and (4) independent 
associative pronoun (cf. Schuh 1981:31). 

. Indo-European: Greenberg (2000:193) cites evidence from Balto-Slavic for an 
imperative ending *-kV: Baltic imperative suffix -k ~ -ki (cf. Lithuanian diio-k, 
diio-ki ‘give!”); Slavic modal particle -ka (-ko, -ku, -ki, -ke, -&e, -di, -cu) (cf. 
Russian -ka, -ko, “which are sometimes put after the imperative to make a 
request more pressing”, Serbo-Croatian -ka, and Ukrainian -ko), In Russian and 
South Slavic, these particles may also occur after pronouns. Cf. Walde 1927— 
1932.1:326; Stang 1966:427 (proto-form *-Ke). Greenberg’s comments 
regarding the Hittite middle imperative form -fut(i), however, are not 
convincing. 

. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian imperative *-k, *-ka/*-kd (cf. Collinder 1960: 
303—304, §§963—974; Décsy 1990:75; Abondolo 1998a:28; Raun 
1988b:562—563). Collinder (1965:131—132) remarks: “In Finnish *-k is 
preserved in some eastern dialects, elsewhere it has disappeared in pausa or 
changed into a faint glottal stop, as in anna’, Savo annak ‘give!’ (stem: anta-). 
In Lappish, *-& has disappeared or changed into an unvoiced vowel, but the 
weak grade of the stem shows that the second syllable was once closed, as in 
poadé ‘come!’ (stem: poahie-). In Mordvin, the *-k is preserved, as in efak 
‘live!’, In Northern Samoyed and Kamassian, *-k has changed into a glottal 
stop. It is worth noting that in Tavgi the 2nd sg. imper. has, contrary to 
expectation, the strong grade. For example, [Yurak] mada’, [Tavgi] matu’, 
[Yenisei] mota’ ‘cut!’. In Selkup the 2nd imper. ends in -k (Castrén) or -disik 
(Prokof'ev). In the Ket dialect the stem is, as was to be expected, in the weak 
grade,” 

. Altaic: Greenberg (2000:194) lists several non-Chuvash Turkic languages with 
imperatives ending in -k: Old Turkic -ok; Noghay -ok; Shor -ok; Karakalpak 
-ak, Tatar and Bashkir -wk. For Tungus, Greenberg (2000:194) notes that 
Benzing reconstructed a Proto-Tungus imperative built from a suffix *-ki (or 
*-gi), Greenberg further notes (2000:195) that the second person singular 
imperative is -ka in Nanay / Gold (South Tungus). 
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16.51. Conditional *ba (Greenberg: §41. Adverbial Participle P) 


It appears that the original form was *ba and not *P, though this creates problems 
with the Turkish data, which point to *pa instead. That the Eurasiatic stem was *ba 
instead of *pa seems particularly likely, however, in view of the fact that Greenberg 
derives the Anatolian forms from an Indo-European particle that Pokomy 
(1959:113) reconstructs as *bhé, *bhd. Note also the consistent single writing in 
Hittite, which points to a voiced stop in Proto-Indo-European, according to 
“Sturtevant’s Law”. The evidence from Mongolian also points to original *ba. The 
material from Uralic is phonologically ambiguous. 


A. Dravidian: Note the causative suffix reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian by 
McAlpin (1981:46): “Similarly, there seems little trouble in reconstructing a 
causative P[roto]-Dr[avidian] *-pi (vi, ppi) as a true causative. Although less 
commonly attested, it does occur widely in Dravidian languages”. Likewise, 
Krishnamurti (2003:283—285) reconstructs a Proto-Dravidian causative suffix 
*-pi- (allomorphs *-pi- ~ *-wi- ~ *-ppi-): “The causative -pi- [-wi-] ~ -ppi- is 
attested in thé Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions of the second century BCE, e.g. 
kotupiton (= /kotu-ppi-tt-Sn/) ‘he caused something to be given’, arupita (= 
/aru-ppi-tta/) rel. ppl. ‘that caused to be cut’ (Mahadevan 1971:90—1). This 
causative is also found in South Dravidian II and in Brabui.” A little later on, 
Krishnamurti notes: “Comparison of the Telugu causative stems with Old 
Tamil inflectional stems permits reconstruction of Proto-Dravidian causative 
stems as follows”: 


Proto-Dravidian *key- ‘to do’: Tamil cey, Telugu céyu 
Proto-Dravidian *naf-a- ‘to walk’: Tamil nata, Telugu nada 


Old Tamil Old Telugu Proto-Dravidian 
Past: cey-vi-tt- céy-i-ne- *key-pi-ntt- 

nata-ppi-tt- nada-pi-nc- *nata-ppi-ntt- 
Non-past: — cey-vi-pp- céy-i-mp- *key-pi-mpp- 


nata-ppi-pp- nada-pi-mp- *nata-ppi-mpp- 


B. Kartvelian: According to Fahnrich (1993:139—140), in Georgian, intransitive 
verbs form the causative through the addition of the character vowel a- and the 
suffix -eb: v-a-muSa-y-eb ‘I let work’ (v-musa-ob ‘I work’). In transitive verbs, 
on the other hand, the causative is formed by means of the character vowel a- 
and the suffix chains -in-eb or -ev-in-eb, the latter occurring only in verbs with 
present stem formants -i, -am, and -av and without a root vowel. (The situation 
is actually a bit more complicated — for details on causative formations in 
Georgian, cf. Hewitt 1995:215—216 and 407—422; Vogt 1971:127—133; 
Fahnrich 1993:139—140.) In Modern Georgian, -eb is not only the most 
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common verbal thematic suffix, it also has multiple functions. First, it is one of 
several thematic suffixes (-av, -am, -eb, -ob, -i) used to mark present(/future) 
verb forms. Comparable forms are found in Mingrelian (-ap [< *-ab < *-eb]) 
and Laz (-ap [< *-ab < *-eb]) (but not in Svan) (cf. Klimov 1964:78 *-eb and 
1998:45 *-eb; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:119 *-eb; Schmidt 1962:106; 
Fabnrich 1994:240). Next, it is used, as indicated above, as a causative present 
stem formant. In this use, it may be related to the forms under discussion here. 
Indo-European: The Indo-European forms Greenberg cites from Gothic (ba 
conditional particle: ‘if, even though’) and Old Church Slavic (bo ‘for’) 
correspond very well with the Mongolian conjunction ba ‘and, also’. (On 
Gothic ba, cf. Lehmann 1986:55; see also Krause 1968:210. On the same page, 
Lehmann lists a Gothic adverbial suffix -ba and illustrates its use with an 
example, namely, baitraba ‘bitterly’. He remarks: “Isolated, both in 
Germanic] and the I{ndo-]E[uropean] languages; origin obscure”.) Similarly, 
in Mongolian, “There are modal adverbs with the meaning ‘completely’, 
derived by reduplication of the first syllable of the word with the inserted 
consonant -b. If the first syllable of the word concerned is no, the adverb is 
nob; if the first syllable is ga, the adverb is gab, and so on” (quote from Poppe 
1974:59—60, §218). The parallel between Gothic and Mongolian is striking. 

. Uralic: The Proto-Finno-Ugrian present participle suffix *-pa/*-pd probably 
belongs here as well: cf. Finnish present participle ending -pa ~ -pd (preserved 
after a few monosyllable stems, elsewhere: -va ~ -vd) (cf. kdy-vd ‘walking’, 
present participle of kdy- ‘to go, to walk’; kéy-pd raha ‘legal tender’; eld-va 
‘living, alive, lively’, present participle of e/d- ‘to live’; syé-vd ‘eating’, present 
participle of syd- ‘to eat’; syd-pd ‘cancer’; kumarta-va [Agricola kumarta-pa] 
‘bowing’, present participle of kwmarta- ‘to bow’); Veps el'db ‘living’; 
Livonian jelaa’b ‘living’; in Lapp / Saami, this suffix is found in the 1st plural, 
2nd plural, 2nd dual, and 3rd dual of the present indicative, as in: (st pl.) 
mannap, (2nd pl.) mannapehtiht, (2nd dual) mannapeehtte, (3rd dual) mannapa 
(manna- ‘to go’); in Ob-Ugric and Samoyed, this suffix forms participles and 
nomina actoris, etc.: Vogul / Mansi I'usap nee ‘a weeping woman’ (I'wis- ‘to 
weep or cry’), minpd ‘going’ (present participle of min- ‘to go’), holp ‘dead’ 
(hool- ‘to die’), seykdp ‘mortar’ (seyk- ‘to beat’); Ostyak / Xanty jyntow, jyntap 
‘needle’ (jant- ‘to sew’); Yurak Samoyed / Nenets pohoopa ‘vigorous’ (poho- 
‘to be near to the end, to come near, to be near to recovering’); Yenisei 
Samoyed / Enets kaabe ‘dead’ (kaa- ‘to die’); Selkup Samoyed kuubie ‘dead’ 
(kuu-) ‘to die’; Kamassian kube ‘dead’ (cf. Collinder 1960:270 and 1965:114). 
Altaic: The Classical Mongolian conditional gerund -basu (also -besii and 
-ubasul-ubesit after b and r; Modern Mongolian has -bala/-bele) is used to 
indicate an act which is the necessary condition of the following action coming 
into effect (as Greenberg notes, -basu is made up of the past converb [i.e. 
adverbial participle] -ba- plus a-su ‘would be’; the suffixes used to indicate 
past tense are -ba/-be and -bai/-bei, as in dgbe or dgbei ‘he gave’, odba or 
odbai ‘he went, he departed’ — for details, cf. Poppe 1974:164—165, §§588— 
589). Constructions using the conditional gerund are usually translated with 
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‘when, if’, as ‘when this happens, then that’, ‘if this happens, then that’, so that 
there is an implied temporal relationship as well as an implied cause and effect 
relationship (cf. Poppe 1974:95, §366): cf. yabubasu ‘if he goes, when he 
went’, yarubasu (yar-) ‘if he goes out, when he went out’, abubasu (ab-) ‘if he 
takes, when he took’, bosbasu ‘if he rises, when he rose’, dgbesii ‘if he gives, 
when he gave’. Thus, this construction could easily develop into a causative, as 
Greenberg notes. 

According to Menges (1968:135—136), there is a syndetic gerund suffix 
-pl-Vp in Turkic, which is used to indicate “the expression of successive 
actions whose time-levels are not essentially different or distant from each 
other. A further formation is that in -pan/-péin//-ban/-béin, the instrumental or 
an ancient allative of the preceding, found in the Inscriptions and in the older 
layer of [Uighur] with n < /, but otherwise rare in [Uighur].” Menges 
(1968:136) also notes, in particular: “In Mongol, this suffix is found implicit 
only in combination with other suffixes, while in Tungus it has an exact 
equivalent in South Tungus [Manchu] and [Jurchen] -f and [Nanay] and 
{Udihe] -pi where also the ancient [Proto-Altaic] final vowel has been 
preserved, while’ in North-Tungus it exists, as in Mongolian, only in 
combination with other suffixes. As to Uralic, RASANEN (“Mat. Morph.”, 191) 
compares it correctly, as it seems, with the Finno-Ugric suffix -pa/-pd of the 
Pariticipium praesentis.” Regarding Turkic -p/-Vp, Greenberg (2000:175) 
notes: “In Turkic its syntax and meaning are much like the Russian adverbial 
participle (dejeprichastije) in -ja, e.g. ‘weeping, he came.’ Since Turkic 
languages do not mark adjectives for number, gender, person, or case, there are 
not participles in the proper sense. Moreover, as with the Russian adverbial 
participle, the subjects of the subordinate and main verbal form are the same. 
With such a form as the probable starting point a number of developments, 
syntactic and semantic, can take place. The adverbial participle can become an 
ordinary participle (‘weeping he came’ becomes ‘he the weeping one came’). 
Moreover, simultaneous or nearly simultaneous action easily takes on a causal 
or conditional nuance.” 

It is worth noting that Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:226) reconstruct a 
Proto-Altaic passive/causative formant *-b-. 


On the basis of what has been discussed above, I think we are justified in setting up 
a Proto-Nostratic particle *ba meaning ‘then, therefore’, just as Greenberg suggests. 
This particle was inherited by Eurasiatic. Originally, *ba could be used with verbs 
to indicate a conditional relationship, but without necessarily any reference to time, 
that is to say that the actions could be either simultaneous or successive, thus: 
‘when this happens, then that happens (at the same time)’, ‘when this happens, then 
that comes about (at a later time)’. This is basically the situation found in Turkic. 
The next stage is found in Mongolian, where there is an implied temporal 
relationship as well as an implied cause and effect relationship. The implied cause 
and effect relationship develops into causatives in Dravidian and Kartvelian. 
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16.52. Hortatory-precative *-/i (Greenberg: §48. Hortatory L) 


A. 


Affasian: A precative /-prefix occurs in Semitic (cf. Moscati 1964:144: “L-, 
which occurs in Talmiidic Aramaic /ehéwé ‘he is’, may be considered a 
remnant of precative 7”). Lipitiski (1997:356) notes: “Widespread is the use of 
the proclitic /w-/li-/la-, especially with the third person, to express the optative 
or precative... Prefixing of the proclitic /- to a verb occasionally entails graphic 
deletion of imperfect y-; e.g. Sabaic [Sabaean] /hs/hnn < Hyhslhnn ‘may they 
grant prosperity’.” 

Elamite: In Old Elamite, there is a precative-hortatory marker -/i (cf. McAlpin 
1981:80—81, §242.443). Grillot-Susini (1987:40), however, considers -/i to be 
“an ancient or dialectal form [used to] mark the optative”. Achaemenid Elamite 
uses -ni in the same function. Cf. also Khatikjan (1998:34, 38, and 50) for 
more information on the Elamite precative/optative particles -ni, -LI (Old 
Elamite), -na. 

Indo-European: Here, we may compare Hittite imperative first person singular 
-allu (after consonants), -//u (after vowels): pi-iS-ki-el-lu ‘I will give’, me-ma- 
al-lu ‘I will speak’, i-ya-al-lu ‘I will make’, etc. (cf. Sturtevant 1951:141—142; 
Greenberg 2000:196). 

Altaic: Menges (1968:139) notes that the suffix of the imperative (hortatory) 
first person plural in Turkic has the basic form -aly, to which either -m (of the 
first person singular) or -g (of the first person plural) or -n, -y may be attached. 
Menges cites the following forms from Uighur as examples of -(a)lym: étiin- 
dlim ‘let us venerate!’, biti-lim ‘let us write!’. Décsy (1998:73) reconstructs the 
Proto-Turkic imperative first person plural endings as *-alym/*-dilim. 
Greenberg (2000:196) compares this form with those under discussion here. 
Eskimo: Greenberg (2000:197) notes that “[aJll dialects of Eskimo use a verb 
suffix -/i to express an optative or imperative of the first and third person”. 
Fortescue (1984:291—292) notes that West Greenlandic has the optative 
maarkers -/i (3rd person) and -/a (1st person). Greenberg (2000:197) discusses 
the patterning in several other Eskimo dialects. 


16.53. Causative *-sV (Greenberg: §50. Causative S; Nafigoff 2003:107) 


A. 


Afrasian: There are various causative prefixes in Semitic, the most common of 
which is §-, which is found in Akkadian, Ugaritic, and South Arabian (except 
Sabaean): cf. Akkadian usamqit ‘he caused to fall’, from magatu ‘to fall down, 
to collapse; to fall, to fall to the ground’. A similar formation, with prefix s-, is 
found in Egyptian: s-sdm ‘to cause to hear’, from sdm ‘to hear’, s-nfr ‘to make 
beautiful’, s-/7 ‘to cause to fall’, etc. The same goes for Berber: cf. Tamazight 
ssarwal ‘to cause to flee, to rout’, from rwal ‘to run, to flee’. In several 
Afrasian languages (such as East Cushitic and Hausa, for example), causatives 
are formed with a suffix -s: cf. Burji gat-is- ‘to cause to sell’, from gat- ‘to 
sell’, etc. Causatives in -s (or extended forms) are also found in Omotic: cf. the 
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Aari causative suffix -sis- in wur-sis- ‘to cause to hear’, from wur- ‘to hear’, or 
the Dime causative suffix -s- in wuy-s-u ‘cause to stand!, stop!’, from wuy 
‘stand!’. For Proto-Southern Cushitic, Ehret (1980:63) reconstructs causative 
*.Vs- > Traqw, Burunge, Alagwa -Vs-; K’wadza, Asa -Vs-; Ma’a -V, -s in 
complexes of the form -sV, and -ti (< *Vtis, which historically was a sequence 
of a continuative and a causative); Dahalo -Vé-, -VVé-, -VéVé-. The *s 
causative in Afrasian is discussed by Ehret (1995:34): “The causative in *s 
continues to be productive in many of the languages of the Afroasiatic family 
today, although in the Boreafrasian [Semitic, Berber, and Egyptian] division of 
the family it long ago became a prefixed rather than a suffixed marker.” 
Indo-European: As noted by Greenberg (2000:200—201), remnants of a 
causative -s can be deduced from a number of formations in Indo-European 
(the common causative suffix has been reconstructed as *-eyo- [cf. Szemerényi 
1996:274—279; Beekes 1995:229; Burrow 1973:331 and 357—357]). Perhaps 
the strongest evidence comes from Tocharian, which is the only branch to have 
a *.se/o- verb formative identical in meaning to *-sk/e/o- (cf. Adams 1988:76 
and 102, fn. 48) — elsewhere, *-s- is used as a present-tense suffix, as a 
desiderative marker, and to form future forms (cf. Beekes 1995:231). We may 
venture a guess here that the original meaning of the *-se/o- formative in 
Tocharian was causative as distinct from the *-sklte/o- formative, which was 
durative or iterative-intensive, meanings well attested for this suffix in other 
Indo-European daughter languages (cf.° Szemerényi 1996:273; Beekes 
1995:230). With the phonological merger of these two formants in Tocharian, 
the causative meaning mostly prevailed. 

Uralic-Yukaghir: Greenberg (2000:201) notes that there is a causative -se- in 
the Tundra dialect of Yukaghir (cf. tire-se- ‘to drown [tr.]’ versus fire- ‘to 
drown [intr.]’). This appears as -5- in the Kolyma dialect (cf. modo-§- ‘to cause 
to sit’ versus modo- ‘to sit’). 

Altaic: Menges (1968:161) discusses a rare Turkic denominative suffix -sy-/-si- 
used to form the simultative aspect. He notes that the specifically simultative 
meaning of this suffix has been lost in the modern Turkic languages. Menges 
compares the Turkic suffix with the Mongolian formation in -mi-Si-ja. 
Greenberg (2000:201) further mentions South Tungus formations in -si. None 
of the Altaic formations discussed by Greenberg have a specifically causative 
meaning. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:226) reconstruct a desiderative/ 
inchoative formant *-s- for Proto-Altaic. 

Eskimo: Greenberg (2000:202) notes: “In Eskimo the s causative is found in 
Sirenik -say-. In Siberian Yupik the causative marker -sfa of Chaplino is 
analyzed by Emeljanova (1982: 157) as consisting of -s- causative and -fa 
transitivizer. The so-called ‘half-transitive’ in -si- found in West Greenlandic 
and other Eskimo dialects (the term is Kleinschmidt’s, in modern terminology 
it is called ‘antipassive’) may belong here. When added to an instrumental base 
it allows it to take an object in the instrumental case. In Aleut, -sa- derives 
transitive from intransitive verbs, for example, in the Siberian Aleut of Bering 
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Island, we find contrasts such as ukaya-kuy ‘he gives’ vs. ukaya-sa-kuy ‘he 
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brings’. 


16.54. Inchoative *-na (not in Greenberg 2000) 


The original meaning of this extension appears to have been inchoative (also called 
“nceptive” or “ingressive”): ‘starts to...’, ‘becomes such’. This sense is preserved 
in Afrasian and Uralic. In Dravidian, it first acquired an inceptive-continuative 
connotation, from which it developed a future-habitual meaning: ‘starts to and 
continues...’ This is reminiscent of the situation in Korean, where, according to 
Ultan (1978:108), the derivational suffix indicating inchoative may also occur in the 
sense of future existence. In Indo-European, on the other hand, it acquired an 
inceptive-completive connotation: ‘starts to and finishes...” An inchoative *-n- is 
posited for Proto-Nostratic by John C. Kems in our joint monograph (cf. 
Bomhard—Kerns 1994:170). 


A. Afrasian: Ebret (1995:31) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian verb extension *n, 
which “can have the connotation either of unboundedness of an action (hence 
“non-finitive”) or of inceptivity of the action involved. The extension in *n has 
an inceptive effect especially commonly, and that may thus have been its 
original meaning.” Ehret further notes that *n “was once very productive in the 
Agaw branch of Cushitic.” Finally, Ehret claims that “[ijn Semitic the verbal 
prefix *n-, conveying a passive or reflexive meaning, would seem a probable 
reflex of PAA *n.” According to Diakonoff (1988:106): “Stirpes of the N-/M- 
type have reflexive (and reciprocal) semantics; later they evolve in direction of 
Passive. In Old Egyptian n- is attested almost exclusively as a means of 
lengthening biconsonantal roots (thus sometimes also in Semitic). In Berber 
and Cushitic the stirpes of the M-type are commonly used instead of stirpes of 
the N-type, i.e. as reflexive and reciprocal stirpes (in the Semitic languages the 
marker mV- is widely used only in the formation of verbal nouns, but not finite 
verbal forms).” 

Regarding stems in Semitic with prefix n-, Moscati (1964:126—127, 
§16.15) notes: “This stem has passive and reflexive meaning. It is attested over 
the entire Semitic area (with some traces in Egyptian) with the exception of 
Aramaic. In Ethiopic it is rare but occurs in some quadriradical verbs. 
Examples: Akk[adian] naprusu ‘to be separated’, root prs; Heb[rew] niS’al ‘he 
was asked’, root §’/; Ar[abic] ‘ingata‘a ‘he was cut to pieces’, root gf‘. In 
Akkadian this theme adopts in part the vowel distribution of the simple stem 
(cf. §16.2 and von Soden GAG, p. 118); with stative verbs its meaning is 
predominantly ingressive: e.g. ibaSsi ‘he is’, ibbaSi ‘he becomes’; na¥a’um ‘to 
carry’, nanSiim ‘to shoulder’. In Ugaritic this stem is attested but the » is almost 
invariably assimilated to the following consonant (cf. however nkbd ‘honored’, 
root kbd). In Ethiopic — as has been mentioned — this stem appears with some 
quadriconsonantal verbs, e.g. ‘anfar ‘asa ‘he jumped’; from the semantic point 
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of view, however, Ethiopic shows a development towards a causative 
connotation which is, perhaps, connected with the formal identity of the 
prefixes (Brockelmann, GVG, I, p. 536).” According to Lipitiski (1997:393— 
395), n-stems denote reflexive, reciprocal, and passive meaning. He points out 
that similar formations (usually with m- in place of n-) also exist in Libyco- 
Berber, where they give a reflexive or reciprocal meaning, as well as in 
Cushitic. Lipitiski suggests that “reciprocity may indeed have been the original 
semantic value of the N-stem”. 

Dravidian: As noted by Krishnamurti (2003:307), “Konda has -n- as non-past 
(future-babitual) marker in finite and non-finite verbs, ki-n-an ‘he does/will 
do’, ki-n-i adj ‘the one doing’. “ He also cites Pengo, Kui, and Kuwi evidence 
for use of -n- as a non-past (future-habitual) marker in South Dravidian: 
“Pengo future is marked by -n- and it corresponds in every aspect to Konda -n-, 
e.g. hur- ‘to see’: hur-n-, in- ‘to say’: in-O-; non-past adjective huy-n-i. In Kui 
-d- and -n- occur as future markers in complementary distribution... Kuvi 
[Kuwi] also has parallel distribution of -d- and -n- as future markers...” 
Kartvelian: Svan has two distinct future paradigms: imperfective and 
perfective. The imperfective is based on the present stem, except that the series 
marker is changed to -i, preceded by the suffixes -(n)-un (Upper Bal), -wn-, 
-an-, -6l-n- (La&x), -()n-. The perfective future is almost invariably preceded 
by one or two preverbs. Cf. Tuite 1997:29—30. The n element may be derived 
from the formative under discussion here, with a shift from inchoative to future 
as in South Dravidian. 

Indo-European: Indo-European contained a nasal infix *-n- that could be added 
to type II verbal stems according to the following pattern: *CC-n-éC- (cf. 
Benveniste 1935:159—163 [note especially the table on p. 161]; see also 
Szemerényi 1996:270—271; Sibler 1995:498—499), but only when the verbal 
stems ended in obstruents or laryngeals (cf. Lehmann 2004:118). According to 
Gray (1939:137), the nasal infix denotes “the point from or to which action 
proceeds, so that [it] characterize[s] terminative verbs (Sanskrit yu-fija-ti, 
Latin iu-n-g-it ‘starts to put on a yoke and carries the process through’...)”. 
Another, less widely-accepted theory derives the nasal infix from an earlier 
suffix through metathesis. 

Uralic: According to Collinder (1960:279—280 and 1965:117), Proto-Uralic 
had a verbal *n formant denoting ‘becoming such’ (cf. Finnish parane- ‘to 
grow better, to recover, to improve’, vanhene- ‘to grow old, to grow older’; 
Lapp / Saami buorrand- ‘to grow better, etc.’; Cheremis / Mari jahne- ‘to 
become dirty’), while Décsy (1990:63) notes that *-na/*-nd could be used to 
create momentaneous/inchoative verb stems. According to Raun (1988b:567— 
568), this suffix (along with several others) indicates “becoming like what is 
meant by the noun stem”. 

Gilyak / Nivkh: The (Amur) future marker -ny- (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:33) may 
belong here, assuming semantic development as in South Dravidian. 
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VU. NEGATIVE/PROHIBITIVE PARTICLES 


16.55. Negative *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ *no) (Greenberg: §56. Negative 


N; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1524, *#i ‘not’) 


Negative/prohibitive N occurs throughout Nostratic (cf. Bomhard—Kems 
1994:681—682, no. 562). 


A 


B. 


Afrasian: Egyptian n, nn, ny, nw negative particle: ‘not’; Coptic n- [N-] 
negative particle. A negative n is also found in Omotic (cf. Bender 2000:219). 
Elamite: To these, we should add Elamite in-, element of negation, inni, 
negative particle, and ani, prohibitive particle. 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *nu ‘no, not’ (prohibitive particle) > Georgian nu 
‘no, not’; Mingrelian nu ‘no, not’; Svan [no]. Proto-Kartvelian *numa ‘no, not? 
(prohibitive particle) > Mingrelian numu, nama ‘no, not’; Svan ndma, ném- 
‘no, not’. Cf. Schmidt 1962:128; Klimov 1964:148—149 and 1998:144; 
Fabnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:267. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European negative particles *né, *ney-, negative 
prefix *y-: Sanskrit nd, nd ‘not’, negative prefix a-/an-; Old Persian na- ‘not’; 
Avestan negative prefixes na-, naé-, a-/an- ‘not’; Greek negative prefixes 
4-/av-, vn-, ve~; Latin negative prefixes né-, in-, né ‘not’, nec, neque (adv.) 
‘not’, (conj.) ‘and not’; Oscan nei, ni ‘not’; Umbrian nei prohibitive: ‘not’, neip 
negative and prohibitive: ‘not’; Old Irish ni, nf ‘not’, ne-ch ‘someone, anyone, 
something, anything; nobody, nothing’, negative prefixes ne-, ni-, in-/é-/an-; 
Gothic ni ‘not’, nei ‘nor’, negative prefix un-; Old Icelandic ne ‘not’, (adv.) né 
‘neither, nor’, (adv.) nei ‘no’; Norwegian ni ‘not’; Old English ne, ni ‘not’, 
negative prefix un-; Old Frisian ne, ni ‘not’; Old Saxon ne, ni ‘not’; Old High 
German ne, ni ‘not’; New High German nicht ‘not’, nie ‘never, at no time’; 
Lithuanian né, ne7 ‘not’; Old Church Slavic ne ‘not’; Hittite na-at-ta ‘not’; 
Palaic ni-i ‘not’ (cf: Pokorny 1959:756—758; Watkins 2000:57; Greenberg 
2000:212). 

Uralic: Proto-Uralic negative particle *ne > Hungarian né, ném ‘not’; Cheremis 
/ Mati 6, ni: né-mat, ni-ma-at, ni-mat ‘nothing’, ni-gii ‘nobody’; Votyak / 
Udmurt ni: ni-no-kin ‘nobody’, ni-no-ku ‘never’, ni-no-mer ‘nothing’; Zyrian / 
Komi ném, nem, rem ‘nothing’; Vogul / Mansi (Northern) nee-mdter 
‘nothing’, neem-hot ‘nowhere’, neem-huu?it ‘never’; Ostyak / Xanty (Northern) 
nem-hdjat ‘nobody’, nem-huntta ‘never’, nematti, namatta ‘nothing’ (cf. 
Greenberg 2000:212; Collinder 1955:38; Rédei 1986—1988:301). 

Altaic: Turkic: In Chuvash, there is a preposed prohibitive particle an ‘no, not’ 
which is used to negate second and third person imperatives. Greenberg 
(2000:212—213) also notes that, “[iJn Tungus there is a widespread form ana 
found in Oroch, Orok, and Ulch that typically negates adjectives...” 
Eskimo-Aleut: Proto-Eskimo *na- and *na(a)yya ‘no’ > Alutiiq Alaskan 
Yupik (Koniag) naa ‘no! don’t!’; Naukan Siberian Yupik naami ‘no’; Central 
Siberian Yupik na(a), nalaa ‘no’; Sirenik naayya ‘no’; North Alaskan Inuit 
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naayya, naakka ‘no’; Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) naaka ‘no’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit ([glulik) naayya ‘no’; Greenlandic Inuit naaxxa ‘no’. Aleut 
nayaa ‘no’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204. 


Sumerian: Note the following: na ‘not’, na- modal prohibitive prefix (imperfect 
root), mu ‘not’, nu- negative prefix. Cf. Thomsen 1987:190—199. 


16.56. Prohibitive particle *ma(2) (~ *ma(2)) (Illié-Svityé 1971— .I:56—S7, no. 
290, *md prohibitive particle; Greenberg: §57. Negative M; Méller 
1911:158; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1353, *md — *mdh{o] ‘do not’ 
[prohibitive particle] and ‘not’ [negative)) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *ma(?) negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ > Arabic 
md ‘not’; Harari mé? ‘not’. Egyptian m imperative of the negative verb imi: ‘do 
not!’ (cf. Hannig 1995:312; Faulkner 1962:100; Erman—Grapow 1921:59 and 
1926—1963.2:3; Gardiner 1957:567). Proto-East Cushitic *ma(?) negative 
particle > Afar ma; Somali ma? (Central Somali ma main sentence negative 
particle); Rendille ma- negative prefix; Dasenech ma. Ongota negative 
imperative verb prefix ma-, negative non-imperative verb prefix mi- (cf. 
Fleming 2002b:40). Cf. Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.3; Ehret 1995:301, no. 572, 
*ma- ‘to not have’. 

B. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *ma- negative/prohibitive particle: ‘no, not’ > Laz 
mo(t) verbal prohibitive particle; Svan md-d(e), méd-d(e) particle of modal 
negation: ‘no, not’, mam/(a) ‘not’, mama ‘no’. Cf. Klimov 1964:124—125 
*mad and 1998:113 *mad verbal negative particle; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 
1995:227 *ma-. 

C. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European prohibitive particle *mé@ > Sanskrit md 
prohibitive particle: ‘not, that not’; Old Persian, Avestan md prohibitive 
particle: ‘not’; Greek 1 ‘not’; Armenian mi prohibitive particle: ‘do not!’; 
Tocharian B md ‘not, no’ (simple negation and prohibition); Albanian mos (< 
*métkvhe) prohibitive particle: ‘do not!’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:703; Walde 
1927—1932.I:236—237; Mallory—Adams 1997:395; Mann 1984— 
1987:738; Greenberg 2000:213). 

D. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *ma negative/prohibitive particle > (a) Proto-Tungus *-me 
prohibitive particle > Manchu ume used for negating imperatives (stands before 
the imperfect participle); Spoken Manchu (Sibo) ema ‘do not’; Jurchen ume 
prohibitive particle; Nanay / Gold em prohibitive particle; Oroch em prohibitive 
particle; (b) Proto-Turkic *-ma- negative particle > Old Turkic -ma- negative 
particle; Karakhanide Turkic -ma- negative particle; Turkish -ma- negative 
particle; Gagauz -ma- negative particle; Azerbaijani -ma- negative particle; 
Turkmenian -ma- negative particle; Uzbek -ma- negative particle; Uighur -ma- 
negative particle; Karaim -ma- negative particle; Tatar -ma- negative particle; 
Bashkir -ma- negative particle; Kirghiz -ma- negative particle; Kazakh -ma- 
negative particle; Noghay -ma- negative particle; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ma- 
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negative particle; Tuva -ma- negative particle; Chuvash -ma- negative particle; 
Yakut -ma- negative particle (cf. Menges 1968:144; Johanson—Csaté 1998), 
Cf. Greenberg 2000:213—214; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:893 *ma a 
negative particle. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak remark: “A monosyllabic root, 
but, unlike the Ist p. pron. or the accusative particle, it did not undergo 
denasalization in P{roto]-A[ltaic]. This may be explained by the fact that it was 
in most cases already incorporated into the verbal form as a suffix. It is 
interesting to note Mong[olian] *bii, *bu ‘neg. particle?’ — which may be 
originally the same morpheme, but functioning as a separate word and thus 
subject to the rule *mV> *bV.” 


16.57. Negative particle *?al- (~ *?al-) (perhaps also *7el-, *?ul-) (originally a 
negative verb stem, as in Dravidian: ‘to be not so-and-so’ — later used in 
some branches as a negative particle), probably also *Ji (~ */e) ‘no, not’ 
(Greenberg: §58. Negative E/ELE; Illit-Svityé 1971— 1:263—264, no. 
128, *?dila particle of categorical negation; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 22, 
*2dla particle of negation and categorical prohibition) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?al-/*?ul- (< *7oal-) element of negation > Akkadian 
ail ‘not’; Ugaritic di ‘not’; Hebrew 2al (negative particle) ‘certainly not’, (with 
verb) ‘not’; Phoenician ?/ element of negation; Arabic /@ (negative particle) 
‘not’, (with apoc. expressing negative imptv.) ‘no!’; Sabaean 7/ (negative 
particle) ‘not, no one’; Harsiisi 2e/ ‘not’; Sheri / Jibbali 2o/ ‘not’; Mehri ?a/ 
‘not’; Geez / Ethiopic ?a/- element of negation in ?alba-, 2albo; Tigre ?ald- in 
?ald-bu ‘there is not’; Amharic al- used to express a negative verb in the 
perfect. Cf. D. Cohen 1970— :19, no. 3, prohibitive particle. Berber: Kabyle 
ala ‘no’. 

B. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *al- ‘to be not so-and-so’ > Tamil al- ‘to be not so- 
and-so’; Malayalam alla ‘is not that, is not thus’; Kolami ala’ ‘to be not so- 
and-so’; Kannada alla ‘to be not so-and-so, to be not fit or proper’; Kodagu 
alla ‘to be not so-and-so’; Malto -/- negative morpheme; Brahui al/- base of 
past negative tenses of anning ‘to be’, ala, alava ‘certainly not, not a bit of it’. 
Cf, Burrow—Emeneau 1984:22, no. 234; Krishnamurti 2003:354—356. 

C. Indo-European: Hittite /i-e element used with the present indicative to express 
a negative command (cf. Luraghi 1997:56; Sturtevant 1951:139, §242; 
Friedrich 1960:139, §264a, and 145, §280). The Hittite form is isolated within 
Indo-European. Many scholars take it to be from *ne (cf. Puhvel 1984— .5: 
74—71). 

D. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *e/é imperative of the negative auxiliary verb (cf. 
Collinder 1977:26). Marcantonio (2002:239) describes the patteming in 
Finnish as follows: “A negative verbal form is used in Finnish also in the 
Imperative, as shown by the pair Jue ‘read’ vs did Iue ‘do=not read’ (2nd 
Person Singular). The negative form did is often compared with the equivalent 
Yukaghir e/ ~ ele. Equivalent negative verbs and related isomorphic 
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constructions are found in the majority of the Tungusic languages (e- ~ d-), in 
Mongolian (e-se) (UEW 68; SSA 100) and in Dravidian.” Rédei (1986— 
1988:68—70) treats the negative verb *e- and the imperative *e/d together, as 
do many others, including Collinder and Tailleur. As noted by Greenberg 
(2000:214), these two forms are so closely intertwined, often through 
suppletion, that it is difficult to distinguish one from the other. In the closely- 
related Yukaghir, all verbs except Je- ‘to be; to live, to become’ form the 
negative by means of a prefix el- (cf. Greenberg 2000:214—215). Clearly, we 
are dealing with two separate forms here. The first is the Proto-Nostratic 
negative particle *?e ‘no, not’, and the second is the negative verb ?al- (~ *?al-) 
‘to be not so-and-so’. The latter is to be distinguished from the Uralic verb 
*eld- ‘to live, to be’ (cf. Rédei 1986—1988:73; Collinder 1955:10 and 
1977:31). Greenberg’s (2000:215) analysis of the situation is as follows: “As 
we have just seen, the Yukaghir verb ‘to be’ is /'e, a form that has cognates in 
other Eurasiatic languages. The theory tentatively suggested to account for this 
and other intricate facts is that there was a Eurasiatic negative verb *e(i) that, 
when combined with the positive verb ‘to be’ Je, formed a negative existential 
verb *e-/e that in some instances lost either its initial or final vowel.” Contrary 
to Greenberg, the Proto-Nostratic verb under discussion here must be 
reconstructed as *?el/- ‘to live, to be alive; to be, to exist’ (cf. Ilit-Svityé 
1965:341 xcwrb! ‘to live’: *ela), not */e. To complicate matters further, there 
may have also been a separate Proto-Nostratic negative particle */i (~ */e) ‘no, 
not’. The interrelationship among these forms is extremely complex. 

E. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *ule (~ -i) negative particle: Proto-Mongolian *#lii- 
negative element preceding verbs > Written Mongolian ili; Khalkha ii/; Buriat 
tile; Kalmyk iile; Ordos iile, ili; Moghol la, lii, le; Dagur ul, ule; Dongxian 
ulie; Shira-Yughur /a; Monguor /i, If. Cf. Poppe 1955:287, 288, 289, 290, and 
291; Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1493 *ule (~ -i) negative particle. 

F, Chukchi-Kamchatkan: According to Greenberg (2000:216): “In the Koryak 
group reflexes of *e/e form sentence negations or are equivalent to English 
‘nol,’ a natural use for a negative existential. Examples are Palana Koryak elle 
and Kerek ala ‘not.’ Kerek has lost its vowel harmony system through merger 
so that a is the expected reflex of *e. Aliutor has gone through similar phonetic 
changes and has al, alla ‘no, not’. In addition, for prohibitives, Kerek uses the 
imperative of a negative auxiliary verb illa, which follows the negative 
infinitive...” 

G. Gilyak / Nivkh: Greenberg (2000:215) compares the Gilyak / Nivkh verb stem 
ali- ‘to be unable,’ “which may be considered to represent the full form of the 
negative existential *ele.” 


Sumerian: /i negative particle: ‘not, un-’. 


16.58. Negative particle *?e (Greenberg: §58. Negative E/ELE — Greenberg treats 
*e and *ele together; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 3, *7e [~ ? *?d] ‘not”) 
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A. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *e- negative particle: ‘no, not’. For details, see the 
discussion above under Proto-Uralic *eld imperative of the negative auxiliary 
verb (cf. Collinder 1955:31 and 1977:26; Rédei 1986—1988:68—70). 

B. Altaic: Proto-Altaic *e negative particle: Proto-Tungus *e- ‘not’ > Evenki e- 
‘not’; Lamut / Even e- ‘not’; Negidal e- ‘not’; Jurchen ey-Ze, esi(n)-in ‘not’; 
Ulch e- ‘not’; Orok e- ‘not’; Nanay / Gold e- ‘not’; Oroch e- ‘not’; Udihe e- 
‘not’; Solon e- ‘not’. Proto-Mongolian e-se ‘not? > Written Mongolian ese 
‘not’; Khalkha es ‘not’; Buriat ehe ‘not’; Kalmyk es ‘not’; Ordos ese ‘not’; 
Moghol sa, se ‘not’; Dagur es ‘not’; Monguor sa, si ‘not’. Cf. Poppe 1955:287, 
290, and 291 — Poppe points out that “[tJhe negative ese is the stem of the 
verb ese- ‘not to be’ = Tungus ¢si-.” Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:488 
*e ‘not’. 

C. Etruscan: ei ‘not’. 

D. Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Chukchi negative prefix e- ~ a-; Koryak negative prefix 
e- (or its expected phonetic outcomes). Cf. Greenberg 2000:216. 


Sumerian: e ‘no’. 


VI. INTERROGATIVE, RELATIVE, AND INDEFINITE STEMS 


16.59. Relative *kwhj- (~ *kHe-), interrogative *kia- (~ *k¥lig-) (Greenberg: §60. 
Interrogative K; Nafiqoff 2003:55—S8 *Ko, *Ke; Dolgopolsky to appear, 
no. 981, *Ko ‘who’; Illit-SvityS 1971— 1:348, no, 223, *Ke ‘who’, 
1:355—356, no. 232, *Ko ‘who’) 


A. Affrasian: This stem is preserved in relic forms in several Semitic languages: 
Proto-Semitic *ka-m ‘how much?, how many?’ > Arabic kam ‘how much?, 
how many’; Harsiisi kem ‘how much?, how many?’; Mehri kem ‘how much?’; 
Soqotri kam ‘how much?’. This stem may also occur in the Kefoid branch of 
Omotic (cf. kon(nJe, koonni, ko ‘who?”) and in the Dizoid branch as well (cf. 
yiki ‘who?’) (cf. Bender 2000:209 and 226). 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *khe-/*kwho., *kwhi- stem of inter- 
rogative and relative pronouns > Sanskrit kd-h ‘who?’ (Vedic ki-h ‘who?’), cid 
“even, at least’; Avestan ko ‘who?’; Latin qui, quae, quod ‘which?, what?, what 
kind of??; quis, quid ‘who?, what??; gui ‘how?, in what manner?’; Greek tic, tt 
(indefinite) ‘anyone, anything’, (interrogative) ‘who?, which?, what?’; Old 
Irish cia ‘who?’, cid, ced ‘what?’; Gothic was ‘who?’, va ‘what?, why?’; Old 
English hw ‘who?’, hweet ‘what?’; Lithuanian kas ‘who?, what?’; Old Church 
Slavic ke-fo ‘who?’; Hittite ku-is, ku-it (interrogative) ‘who?, what?’, (relative) 
‘who, what’, (indefinite) ‘someone, anyone’, ku-(u-)wa-at ‘why?’ (cf. Pokorny 
1959:644—648; Walde 1927—1932.J:519—523; Watkins 1985:34 and 
2000:46; Brugmann 1904:402; Szemerényi 1996:208—210; Beekes 
1995:203—207). 
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Uralic: Proto-Uralic *ki-, *ke- relative pronoun stem > Finnish ken ~ kene ~ ke- 
‘who’; Lapp / Saami gi ~ g@e- ‘who, which, what sort of’; Mordvin ki ‘who, 
somebody’; Cheremis / Mari ke, kd, iii ‘who’; Votyak / Udmurt kin ‘who’; 
Zyrian / Komi kin ‘who’; Hungarian ki ‘who’; Yurak Samoyed / Nenets 
(Southern) kin ‘who’ (cf. Joki 1973:268; Collinder 1955:24, 1965:138—139, 
and 1977:44; Rédei 1986—1988:140—141; Décsy 1990:100). Proto-Uralic 
*ku-, *ko- interrogative pronoun stem > Finnish kuka ~ ku- ‘who?’, kussa 
‘where?’, koska ‘when?’; Lapp / Saami gutti ‘who?’; Mordvin kodamo 
‘which?, what kind of a...?’, kona ‘which?’, koso ‘where?’, koda ‘how?’; 
Cheremis / Mari kudé ‘who?, which?’; Votyak / Udmurt kudiz ‘which?’, ku 
‘when?’; Zyrian / Komi kod ‘which?’, ko ‘when?’; Vogul / Mansi hoo, kon 
‘who?’, hoot ‘where?’, gun ‘when?’; Ostyak / Xanty koji ‘who?’, kéti ‘what?’; 
Hungarian hol ‘where?’, hova ‘whither?’, hogy ‘how?’; Yurak Samoyed / 
Nenets hu ‘who?’, huriayy ‘which?’; Selkup Samoyed hkutte, kudé ‘who?’, kun 
‘where?’; etc. (cf. Collinder 1955:26, 1965:139, and 1977:46; Rédei 1986— 
1988:191—192; Décsy 1990:100). 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic *k/a(y) interrogative pronoun: ‘who?, what?’ > (a) Proto- 
Tungus *yia (*yai) ‘who?, what?’ > Manchu ai, ya ‘who?, what?, which?’; 

Evenki é ‘who?’, akin ‘what??; Lamut / Even dg ‘what?’; Negidal éyun, akun 
‘who?, what?’, bra ‘what?’; Uleh yay ‘what??; Orok xai “what??; Nanay / Gold 
xai ‘what??; Solon 7 ‘what?’; (b) Proto-Mongolian *ken, *ka- ‘who?, which?’ > 
Written Mongolian ken ‘who?, which?’; Khalkha yen ‘who?, which?’; Buriat 
yen ‘who?, which?’; Kalmyk ken ‘who?, which?’; Ordos ken ‘who?, which?’; 
Moghol ken ‘who?, which?’; Dagur ken, xen ‘who?, which?’, xa-, ha- 
‘where?’; Monguor ken ‘who?, which?’ (cf. Poppe 1955:45 and 229); (c) 
Proto-Turkic *kem-, *ka- ‘who?, which?’ > Old Turkic (Old Uighur) kem 
‘who?’, qayu, ganu ‘which?’; Karakhanide Turkic kem, kim ‘who?’, gayu 
‘which?’; Turkish kim ‘who?’; Gagauz kim ‘who?’; Azerbaijani kim ‘who?’; 
Turkmenian kim ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Uzbek kim ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; 
Uighur kim (dialectal kem) ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Karaim kim ‘who?’; Tatar 
kem ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Bashkir kem ‘who?’, (dialectal) gay ‘which?’ 
Kirghiz kim ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Kazakh kim ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Noghay 
kim ‘who?’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) kem ‘who?’, gay ‘which?’; Tuva gim 
‘who?’, gayi ‘which?’; Chuvash kam ‘who??; Yakut kim ‘who?’, yaya 
‘which?’; Dolgan kim ‘who?’, kaya ‘which?’ (cf. Menges 1968:134—135; 
Roéna-Tas 1998:74). Cf. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:754 *k‘a(j) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘who’. 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Greenberg (2000:223) compares Kamchadal / Itelmen 
k’e ‘who?’ here. However, Fortescue (2005:175) derives this from Proto- 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mikee ‘who?’ (see below). 

Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo *ki(na) ‘who’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kinag ‘who’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik kina ‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kina ‘who’; Central 
Siberian Yupik kina ‘who’; Sirenik kin ‘who’; Seward Peninsula Inuit kina 
‘who’; North Alaskan Inuit kinYa ‘who’; Western Canadian Inuit kina ‘who’; 
Baste Canadian Inuit kina ‘who’; Greenlandic kina ‘who’. Aleut kiin ‘who’. 
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Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:173—174. Proto-Eskimo *kitu ‘who’ 
or ‘which’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central Alaskan Yupik kitu- 
‘who’; Naukan Siberian Yupik kitu- ‘who’; Central Siberian Yupik Aitu- ‘who’; 
Seward Peninsula Inuit kitu ‘which’; North Alaskan Inuit kisu ‘which’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit kituuna ‘who is that’; Greenlandic (North Greenlandic / Polar 
Eskimo) kihu ‘what’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:174. Proto-Inuit 
*ganugq ‘how’ > Seward Peninsula Inuit ganug ‘how’; North Alaskan Inuit 
ganug ‘how’; Western Canadian Inuit ganug ‘how’; Eastern Canadian Inuit 
ganug ‘how’; Greenlandic ganuq ‘how’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 
1994:284. Proto-Eskimo *gaya ‘when (in past)’ > Sirenik gayan ‘when (in 
past?)’; Seward Peninsula Inuit gaya ‘when (in past)’; North Alaskan Inuit 
gaya ‘when (in past)’; Western Canadian Inuit gaya ‘when (in past)’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit gaya ‘when’; Greenlandic gaya ‘when (in past)’. Aleut gana- 
‘which, where’, ganayaam ‘when’, ganaay ‘how many’. Cf. Fortescue— 
Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:284. Proto-Eskimo *gaku ‘when (in future)’ > Alutiiq 
Alaskan Yupik gaku ‘when (in future)’; Central Alaskan Yupik gaku ‘when (in 
future)’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gaku ‘when’; Central Siberian Yupik gakun 
‘when (in future)’; Sirenik gaku ‘when’; Seward Peninsula Yupik qayu(n), 
gayurun ‘when (in future)’; North Alaskan Inuit gakuyu ‘when (in future)’; 
Western Canadian Inuit (Siglit) gaku(yu) ‘when (in future)’; Eastern Canadian 
Inuit gaku ‘when (at last, after lengthy waiting)’; Greenlandic gaguyu ‘when 
(in future)’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:278. Proto-Yupik-Sirenik 
*gayu(q) ‘how’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik gayu ‘how’; Central Alaskan Yupik 
gayumi ‘indeed, as expected’; Naukan Siberian Yupik gay ‘I wonder, is that 
s0?’, gaywa ‘really?, is that so?’; Central Siberian Yupik gayug ‘how’; Sirenik 
gayyun ‘really?’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:293. 


16.60. Interrogative-relative stem *?ay-, *?ya- (Greenberg: §61. Interrogative J; 
Mi&-Svityé 1971— 1:277—278, no. 142, *ja interrogative and relative 
stem: ‘which, who’; Nafiqoff 2003:57—58 *ja; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 
2616, *ya ‘which?’) 


This stem is one of the strongest Nostratic etymologies. The data supporting this 
etymology are extremely rich, and derivatives are found in nearly every branch of 
Nostratic. Rather than list all of the data, I will only give a summary here. 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *?ay(y)- interrogative-relative pronoun stem: ‘who, 
which, what; here; who?, which?, what?; where?’ > Proto-Semitic *?ay(y)- 
interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?; where?’ > Hebrew 7é ‘where?’; 
Aramaic 7é ‘what?, where?, how?’, 7x ‘where now?’; Syriac ?aynd ‘what?’, 
ayka ‘where?’; Ugaritic iy ‘where?’; Akkadian ayyu ‘who?, what?’; Arabic 
ayy ‘which?, what?’; Epigraphic South Arabian ?y ‘whatsoever’; Geez / 
Ethiopic ayy ‘which?, what?, what kind?, what sort of?’; Tigre ?ayi ‘which?’; 
Tigrinya ?ayydn, 2ayyd-nay ‘which?’, also in: nabdy ‘whither?’ (from nab ?ay) 
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and kdmdy ‘how!’ (from kéimd ?ay); Harari ay ‘which?’, dyde ‘where?’, ayku(t) 
‘how?’; Gurage (Chaha) e ‘where?’ (cf. D. Cohen 1970— :16—17; Moscati 
1964:114—115; Klein 1987:20; Leslau 1963:38, 1979:1, and 1987:49). Proto- 
East Cushitic *?ay6))- > Saho ay ‘who?’; Boni ay ‘who??; Somali ayy-o 
‘who?’; Burji dyye ‘who?’; Hadiyya ay, ayy-e ‘who?’ (cf. Sasse 1979:46 and 
1982:30; Hudson 1989:167). This stem also occurs in Proto-Southern Cushitic 
*?ayi ‘here’, (combining form) *yi ‘here’ > K’wadza ayiye ‘here’; Ma’a i?i 
‘here’; Dahalo *ji- in jiko ‘who?’ (cf. Ehret 1980:288). Bender (2000:209) 
reconstructs an interrogative stem *ay ‘who?, what?, why?’ for Proto-Omotic, 
Cf. Diakonoff 1988:83, §4.4.4. 


. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *ya- interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?’ > 


Kannada yd-, G-, é-, e- interrogative base; Malayalam yavan/évan, yavalléval, 
yavarlévarlyarlar ‘who??, yal yatulétulén ‘what?’; Tamil ya, yavai ‘what or 


which things?’, évan ‘who?’, én ‘why?, what?, how?? (cf. Krishnamurti 
2003:256—258 *yaHl-/*yaH-; Burrow—Emeneau 1984:465—467, no. 5151). 


. Kartvelian: Svan (interrogative) jar ‘who?’, (relative) jerwdj ‘who’, (indefinite) 


Jer ‘somebody, something’, jeré ‘someone, somebody’, jerwéile ‘anybody’. 


. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?yo- relative pronoun stem > Greek &<, 


1, 6 ‘which’; Phrygian tog ‘which; this’; Sanskrit yd-h ‘which’ (cf. Greenberg 
2000:225—227; Pokorny 1959:283 *jo-; Mann 1984—1987:452). According 
to Szemerényi (1996:210), among others, *yo- is to be derived from the 
anaphoric stem *i-. However, Greenberg successfully refutes this view. 

Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian relative and indefinite pronoun *yo- ‘who, which? 
> Finnish jo- in joka ‘who, which’, joku ‘someone, anyone’, jos ‘when’; Lapp / 
Saami juokké ‘each, every’; Mordvin ju- in juza toza ‘to and fro, back and 
forth’; Cheremis / Mari (Western) juz, (Eastern) juzé ‘someone, anyone’ (cf. 
Greenberg 2000:227; Joki 1973:264; Rédei 1986-—1988:637 *jo). 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic *yd- interrogative stem: ‘who?, which?, what?’ > (a) 
Manchu ya ‘which?, what?’, yaba ‘where?’, yade ‘where?, whither?, to 
whom?’; Evenki ama (< *ydma) ‘what kind?’, édu (< *yddu) ‘why?, for 
what?’; (b) Mongolian yayun ‘what?’, yambar ‘which?, what kind?’; Dagur yo 
‘what?’; Moghol yan ‘what?, which?’, yem ~ yema ‘what?’; Ordos yil ‘what??; 
Buriat yiiy ‘which’. Cf. Greenberg 2000:227; Poppe 1955:126, 226, 229, 230 
and 1960:32, 33; Street 1974:29 *ya- ‘to do what?; who, what’. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak (2003:754) derive the Manchu-Tungus forms cited above from 
Proto-Altaic *k‘a(j) ‘who?’ (interrogative pronoun), while they (2003:2034) 
derive the Mongolian forms from Proto-Altaic *y/iV7 ‘what?, who?’ 
(interrogative pronoun). In view of the data from other Nostratic languages, it 
seems more likely that a Proto-Altaic interrogative stem *yd- needs to be 
reconstructed here to account for the Tungus and Mongolian forms. Proto- 
Altaic *k'a(y), then, was the source of Proto-Tungus *yai but not Proto-Tungus 
*ya-. This agrees with the traditional etymology as opposed to what Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak propose. 
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The CVC- root structure patterning points to the ultimate verbal origin of this stem. 
I take it to be a derivative of an interrogative verbal stem *?ay- (~ *7ay-) meaning 
‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ (cf. Bomhard—Kems 1994:595—596, no. 
468): 


A. Dravidian: Proto-Dravidian *iya- originally an interrogative verb stem meaning 
‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’, later ‘to do, to effect, to cause, to induce, 
to cause to act; to be possible, to be proper’ > Tamil iyal ‘to be possible, to 
befall, to be associated with; to accept, to agree to, to approach, to resemble’, 
iyalpu ‘nature, proper behavior, goodness, propriety’, iyalvu ‘nature, means of 
attaining’, iyarru ‘to do, to effect, to cause to act; to control the movements of, 
to create, to compose’, iyarri, iyarral ‘effort’, iyarkai ‘nature, custom’, iyai ‘to 
join, to connect, to adapt’, iyaipu ‘union, harmony, appropriateness’, iyaivu 
‘union, joining together’; Malayalam iyaluka ‘to agree, to go fairly, to be 
proper’, iyal ‘what is proper; nature, condition; strength, power’, iyarruka ‘to 
cause, to induce’, iyappu ‘joint, joining together’, iyaykkuka ‘to join’, iyayuka 
‘to be agreeable, to harmonize’; Tulu iyaruni, iyavuni ‘to be sufficient’; Telugu 
iya-konu, iyya-konu ‘to consent’ (cf. Burrow—Emeneau 1984:45, no. 471). 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?(e)yo- originally an interrogative verb 
stem meaning ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’, later simply ‘to do, to 
make, to perform’ > Proto-Anatolian *iya- ~ *aya- ~ *ya-/*yé- (< *HyeHH-) ‘to 
do, to make, to perform, etc.’ > Hittite (3rd sg. pres. active) i-ya-(az-zi, i-e-iz- 
zi ‘to do, to make, to treat, to beget, to perform (duty, ritual), to celebrate 
(deity, feast)’; Luwian (3rd sg. pres. passive) a-a-ya-ri ‘to make’; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian a(i)a- ‘to make’; Lycian (3rd sg. pres.) ati (< *ayati) ‘to make’; Lydian 
i- ‘to make’, The stem is also found in Tocharian A/B yam- ‘to do, to make, to 
commit, to effect’. Cf. Puhvel 1984— .1/2:335—347; Van Windekens 1976— 
1982.1:586; Adams 1999:490—492; Mallory—Adams 1997:362 *ieh,- ‘to do, 
to make; to act vigorously’; Tischler 1977— .2:338—343. 

C. Altaic: Common Mongolian *yaya-, *yeyi- (< *yayi-), *yeki- interrogative verb 
stem (derived form — the root is *ya-): ‘to do what?, to act in what manner?’ > 
Mongolian yaki-, yeki-, yeyi-, yayaki- Show to act?, what to do?, how to 
proceed?’; Dagur ya- ‘to do what?’; Ordos ya-, yabyi- ‘to do what?’; Khalkha 
‘ya- ‘to do what’, i (< *yi- < *yeyi-) ‘to act in what manner?’; Monguor ya- ‘to 
do what?’; Buriat ya- ‘to do what?’; Kalmyk ya- ~ *yayo- ‘to do what?’. Cf. 
Poppe 1955:230—231; Street 1974:29 *ya- ‘to do what?; who, what’. 


16.61. Interrogative *mi- (~ *me-), relative *ma- (~ *ma-) (Greenberg: §62. 
Interrogative M; Illit-Svityé 1971— I1:66—68, no. 300, *mi ‘what’; 
Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1355, *mi ‘what??; Nafiqoff 2003:53—55 *mi) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *ma- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem 
> Proto-Semitic *md- ~ *mi- interrogative and relative pronoun stem > 
Akkadian ma ‘what?, why?’, man ‘who?’; Arabic md (interrogative) ‘what?’, 
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(relative) ‘that, which, what’, mata ‘when?, at what time?’, man ‘who?, which 
one?, which ones?’; Ugaritic mh ‘what?’, my ‘who??; Hebrew mah ‘what?, 
how?’; Sabaean mhn ‘what, what thing?’; Geez / Ethiopic mi ‘what?’, mannu 
‘who?’, mant ‘what?’, Egyptian m ‘who?, what?’. Berber: Tamazight m-ay 
‘who?, what?’; Tuareg mi ‘who’. Proto-East Cushitic *ma? ‘what?’ > Kambata 
ma?a ‘what?’; Alaba ma ‘what?’; Sidamo mai ‘what?’; Darasa maa ‘what?’; 
Hadiyya maha ‘what?’; Somali mahaa ‘what?’; Burji mtya ‘what?’. Proto-East 
Cushitic *me?- (or *mee?-) ‘how many?’ > Burji mi?a ‘how many?’; Sidamo 
me?e ‘how many?’; Kambata me?o ‘how many?, how much?’; Dullay mee?e 
‘how many?’; Galla / Oromo meek’a ‘how many?’; Hadiyya mee?0 ‘how 
many?’. Proto-Highland East Cushitic *mi-ha ‘why?’ > Burji miyaa-ga 
‘why?’; Gedeo maya ‘why?’; Hadiyya mahi-na ‘why?’; Kambata mii(-ha), 
mahiiha ‘why?’; Sidamo mae-ra ‘why?’. Proto-Southern Cushitic *ma 
‘which?’ > Iraqw -ma- in amaga ‘how many?’, ahema ‘who?’, asma ‘why?’, 
ama ‘when?’; Ma’a -ma in -hamd ‘which?’, -mo in kimomo ‘how?’, (verb 
enclitic) -mo ‘how many?’; K’wadza -ma- in ga?amayo ‘when?’. Proto- 
Southern Cushitic *me ‘how many?’ > Ma’a mé ‘how many?’; Dahalo méék’a 
‘how many?’, Proto-Southern Cushitic mi ‘what kind of?” > Alagwa mi 
‘what?’, miya ‘who?’; Iraqw -mi- in amila ‘what?’; K’wadza -mi in homi 
‘what?’, mi ‘so that’. Proto-Chadic *mi, *ma ‘what?’ > Ngizim -dm ‘what?’; 
Dangla maa ‘what?’; Ron mi ‘what??; Margi mi ‘what?’; Bachama muna 
‘what?’; Nancere me, mene ‘what?’; Zime mi ‘what?’. Perhaps also Ongota 
miyd ‘how much?’. Cf. Ehret 1995:301, no. 571, *ma, *mi ‘what?’; Diakonoff 
1988:83, §4.4.2; Lipitiski 1997:328—331; Hudson 1989:83, 166, and 167; 
Sasse 1982:143 and 146; Ehret 1980:153, 157, and 158; Newman 1977:34; 
Fleming 2002b:50. 

Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *mi-n- (?) interrogative pronoun: ‘who?’ > 
Georgian vin- ‘who?’; Mingrelian mi(n)- ‘who?’; Laz min- ‘who?’ (cf. Klimov 
1964:135). (The Proto-Kartvelian form has also been reconstructed *wi-n- [cf. 
Klimov 1998:53; Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:135].) Proto-Kartvelian *ma- 
‘what’ > Georgian [ma-] ‘what’; Mingrelian mu- ‘what’; Laz mu- ‘what’; Svan 
ma(j), maj ‘what’ (cf. Klimov 1964:124 and 1998:112; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:226—227; Gamkrelidze—Matavariani 1982:34). 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *me-/*mo- interrogative and relative 
pronoun stem > Cornish (conjunction) ma, may ‘that’; Breton (conjunction) 
ma, may, Middle Breton maz (from ma + ez) ‘that’; Tocharian B mdiksu (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘which?, who?’, (b) interrogative adjective: ‘which?, 
what?’, (c) relative pronoun: ‘which, who’, B mdikte (a) interrogative pronoun: 
‘how?’, (b) comparative: ‘as’, (c) causal: ‘because’, (d) temporal: ‘as, while’, 
(e) final: ‘so, in order that’, (f) manner: ‘how’, A mant, mdt ‘how?’; Hittite 
masi(ya)- ‘how much?, how many?’, ma-a-an, ma-an (adverb and conjunction) 
‘how, whether, like, (even) as, if’. Cf. J. Friedrich 1952:138; Adams 1999:451 
and 451—452; Puhvel 1984— .6:39—43 and 6:94—97; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.1:285—286 and 1:287—288; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:127 and 
241—242. 
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. Uralic: Collinder (1965:141) reconstructs a Proto-Uralic *mi ~ *my (?) 
interrogative-relative stem (cf. Finnish mikd ~ mi- ‘which?, what kind?; 
which’; Lapp / Saami mi ~ ma- ‘what, which, what kind; [that] which; which, 
who, what’; Mordvin meze ‘what’; Cheremis / Mari ma, mo ‘what, which, what 
kind’; Votyak / Udmurt ma ‘what, which, what kind’; Zyrian / Komi mj 
‘what, which, what kind’; Vogul / Mansi mdn ‘which, what kind’; Ostyak / 
Xanty mégi ‘which, what’, matd ‘any, which, who’; Hungarian mi ‘what, 
which, what kind’; Tavgi Samoyed / Nganasan ma ‘what’; etc.). Cf. Rédei 
1986—1988:296 *ms; Collinder 1977:54. 

Altaic: Proto-Altaic *mV interrogative stem > (a) Proto-Mongolian *-mu, *-mi 
suffixed interrogative particle > Middle Mongolian -mu, -mi_ suffixed 
interrogative particle; (b) Proto-Turkic *-mi suffixed interrogative particle > 
Old Turkic -mu suffixed interrogative particle; Karakhanide Turkic -mu 
suffixed interrogative particle; Turkish -mi/-mi/-mu/-mit suffixed interrogative 
particle; Gagauz -mi suffixed interrogative particle; Azerbaijani -mi suffixed 
jnterrogative particle; Turkmenian -mi suffixed interrogative particle; Uzbek 
-mi suffixed interrogative particle; Uighur -mu suffixed interrogative particle; 
Karaim -mo suffixed interrogative particle; Tatar -mi suffixed interrogative 
particle; Bashkir -mi’ suffixed interrogative particle; Kirghiz -bi suffixed 
interrogative particle; Kazakh -ma/-me suffixed interrogative particle; Noghay 
-mal-me suffixed interrogative particle, Oyrot (Mountain Altai) -ba/-be 
suffixed interrogative particle, Tuva -be suffixed interrogative particle; 
Chuvash -im suffixed interrogative particle. Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 
2003:958. Note also: Chuvash mén, mésker ‘what?’, mife Show much (in 
number)?’, ménSén ‘why?’, ménle ‘what kind of?” (cf. Greenberg 2000:230; 
Larry Clark 1998:440). 

Chukchi-Kamchatkan: Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *mikee ‘who?’ > Chukchi 
mik(a)- ‘who?, someone’; Kerek maki ‘who?’; Koryak meki (Kamen maki) (< 
*maeki, metathesized form of *mikee) ‘who?’; Alyutor miyya ‘who?’, mikin 
‘whose’; (?) Kamchadal / Itelmen k’e (pl. k’nantx) ‘who?’. Cf. Fortescue 
2005:175; Greenberg 2000:231. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *yiy(ko) 
‘where? > Chukchi miyke ‘where?’, miykeri(la) ‘to where?’; Kerek miykiil “to 
where?’; Koryak miyko ‘where?’, miykaje ‘to where?’, meygo ‘from where?’; 
Alyutor ma?annu (Palana miyke, meje) ‘where?’, maykat(ay) ‘to where?’; 
Kamchadal / Itelmen ma? ‘where?’, manke ‘to where?’, manx?al ‘from 
where?’, Cf Fortescue 2005:177. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan *miykadi 
‘how?? > Chukchi miykeri ‘how?, what kind?’; Kerek miykii ‘how’; Koryak 
migkajehow?, what kind?’; Alyutor mayket ‘how?’; Kamchadal / Itelmen 
(Sedanka) mank ‘how?’. Cf. Fortescue 2005:177. Proto-Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
*maeyin ‘what kind?’ > Chukchi meyin used as the suppletive absolutive case 
form of mik(a)- ‘who?, someone’; Kerek mayin ippa ‘which?’; Koryak meyin 
‘what kind of??; Alyutor mayin ‘what kind of??; Kamchadal / Itelmen min 
‘what kind?’. Cf. Fortescue 2005:173. 

. Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo (enclitic) *-mi ‘what about??: Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik 
+mi ‘I wonder, how about?’; Central Alaskan Yupik +mi ‘how about?, 
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contrast’; Naukan Siberian Yupik #mi ‘...or other’ (with question words); 
Central Siberian Yupik +mi ‘how about?, contrast’; Sirenik +i emphatic 
enclitic; Seward Peninsula Inuit (+)mi ‘why (not)??; North Alaskan Inuit 
(Uummarmiut) +ni ‘what about?’; Greenlandic Inuit +mi ‘but, indeed, what 
about? (contrastive emphasis)’. Cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:411. 


Sumerian: Note the interrogative stem *me- found in me-na-dm ‘when?’, me-a 
‘where?’, me-sé ‘where to?’. 


16.62. Interrogative-relative *na- (~ *na-) (Greenberg: §64. Interrogative N; 
Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1633, *y/U] (1) ‘thing’, (2) ‘what?’) 


A. Afrasian: Semitic: Geez / Ethiopic -nu interrogative particle; Amharic -na 
interrogative particle; Ancient Harari -n in mist-n ‘how much?’. East Cushitic: 
Burji -na positive affirmative copula; Sidamo -ni interrogative copula; Darasa 
-n positive affirmative copula (cf. Sasse 1982:150). Proto-Omotic *oon ‘who?’ 
(cf. Bender 2000:197): Gemu nominative-accusative oontila ‘who?’, (pl.) 
oontanta; Kullo accusative oni+n ‘whom?’; Welaitta subject/object 
oonti/oonta ‘who?’. Note also the Mao (Hozo) interrogative stem na ‘when?’ 
(cf. Bender 2000:230). Ongota na ‘what?’, neeni ‘what?, why?’, niike ‘what?’ 
(cf. Fleming 2002b:61). 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European interrogative particles *?an-, *-ne: cf. 
Latin an particle indicating alternative answers, -né interrogative enclitic 
particle; Gothic an interrogative particle indicating uncertainty of speaker (cf. 
Ernout—Meillet 1979:30—31; Feist 1939:41; Lehmann 1986:30). Lindsay 
(1894:605) elaborates: “In class. Latin -né is the general interrogative particle, 
while nonné is limited to questions which expect an affirmative, num to those 
which expect a negative, answer.” Further on (1894:605—606), he notes: “-Ne 
is probably J[ndo-]Eur[opean] *né (Zend -na appended to Interrogatives, e.g. 
kas-n& ‘who then?’; cf. O[ld] H[igh] Gferman] na weist tu na, ‘nescisne?’)...” 
Finally (1894:606), he derives Latin an from the pronominal stem found in 
Lithuanian afis ‘that’, Old Church Slavic ons ‘that’. 

C. Altaic: Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak (2003:1034) reconstruct Proto-Altaic 
*y[iV] ‘what?, who?’ (interrogative pronoun) > (a) Proto-Tungus *yif ‘who?’ 
> Evenki yi, ni ‘who?’; Lamut / Even sii, yi ‘who?’; Negidal ni, yi ‘who??; 
Manchu we ‘who?’ (webe ‘whom?’); Ulch gui, ui ‘who??; Orok gui ‘who??; 
Nanay / Gold wi ‘who?’; Oroch “i ‘who??; Udihe ni ‘who?’; Solon nixé 
‘who?’; (b) Proto-Turkic *né- ‘what; what?’ > Old Turkic (Orkhon, Old 
Uighur) ne ‘what; what?’; Karakhanide Turkic ne ‘what; what?’; Turkish ne, 
neme ‘what?; what, whatever, how’, nere ‘what place?, what part?’, nekadar 
‘how much?’; Gagauz ne ‘what; what?’; Azerbaijani nd ‘what; what?’; 
Turkmenian nd, ndimd ‘what; what?’; Uzbek ne ‘what; what?’; Uighur nd 
‘what; what?’; Karaim ne ‘what; what??; Tatar ni, nerse ‘what; what??; Bashkir 
ni, ndmd ‘what; what?’; Kirghiz ne, neme ‘what; what?’; Kazakh ne ‘what; 
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what?’; Noghay ne ‘what; what?’; Oyrot (Mountain Altai) ne, neme ‘what; 
what??; Chuvash man (metathesis from *ne-me) ‘what; what?’. Cf. 
Starostin—Dybo—Mudrak 2003:1034 *y/iV] ‘what?, who? (interrogative 
pronoun). Proto-Turkic *7é- ‘what; what?’ and its derivatives are likely to be 
archaisms since no other native forms in Turkic begin with n- (cf. Johanson 
1998a:31). Réna-Tas (1998:74), on the other hand, remarks that “[i]t is 
unlikely that Old Turkic ne ‘what’ reflects a Proto-Turkic form, since it would 
be the only native Turkic word with initial n”. Décsy (1998:117) lists the 
following Old Turkic forms beginning with n: nd ‘what; what?’, ndcd ‘how 
many?’, nddiik ‘how?’, ndiéikldti ‘why?’, ndgil ‘what sort?’, ndigiidd ‘due to’, 
ndgiil ‘how?’, ndgiiliig Show?’, néiliik ‘really?, or what?’, ndmd ‘whatever’, 
ndméin ‘wie?, wie!’, ndn ‘not the least’, ndinéd ‘according to’, néiydiyil ‘special’, 
nditdg ‘just as’. 

D. Gilyak / Nivkh: (East and North Sakhalin) nar ‘who’, (East Sakhalin) nunt, nud 
‘what’, (Amur) ay, ay ‘who’ (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:28). 

BE. Eskimo: Proto-Eskimo *na- ‘where’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; 
Central Alaskan Yupik na- ‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik na- ‘where’; 
Central Siberian Yupik na- ‘which’; Sirenik na- ‘where’; Seward Peninsula 
Inuit na- ‘where’; North Alaskan Inuit na- ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit 
na- ‘where’; Eastern Canadian Inuit na- ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit (North if 
Polar Greenlandic) na- ‘where’ (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). 
Proto-Eskimo *nallir ‘which’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik naliq ‘which (of 
them)’; Central Alaskan Yupik nalig ‘which (of them)’; Naukan Siberian 
Yupik nalig ‘which (of them)’; Central Siberian Yupik nalig ‘which (of them)’; 
Sirenik nacaX ‘which’; Seward Peninsula Inuit nallig ‘which’; North Alaskan 
Inuit nalli(q) ‘whic! estern Canadian Inuit nalliat ‘which of many’; Eastern 
Canadian Inuit nalli(q) ‘which’; Greenlandic Inuit (North / Polar Greenlandic) 
nalliq ‘which’ (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). Proto-Eskimo 
*nayu and *na(C)uy ‘where (is it)’ > Central Alaskan Yupik nauwa, nauxa 
‘where’; Naukan Siberian Yupik naa ‘where’; Central Siberian Yupik naayu 
‘where is it?’; Seward Peninsula Inuit nauy ‘where have you come form?’; 
North Alaskan Inuit nauy ‘where’; Western Canadian Inuit nauk ‘where’; 
Eastern Canadian Inuit nauk ‘where’; Greenlandic Inuit naak ‘where’ (cf. 
Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). Proto-Yupik-Sirenik *nata ‘which 
(part)’ > Alutiiq Alaskan Yupik nat ‘what part’; Central Alaskan Yupik nata 
‘what part’; Central Siberian Yupik nate ‘where’; Sirenik natalyuX ‘which’, 
natu ‘where’ (cf. Fortescue—Jacobson—Kaplan 1994:204). 

F. Etruscan: Relative pronoun an (ana, ane, anc, ancn, ananc) ‘who, which’ (also 
‘he, she, this, that”) (cf. Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:214). Perhaps also in nac 
‘how, as, because, since’. 


Sumerian: I cannot help wondering whether the Sumerian inanimate interrogative 
stem a-na ‘what?’ may be related to the forms under discussion here. a-na can also 
be used as an indefinite or relative pronoun (cf. Thomsen 1987:75). Note also the 
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indefinite pronoun (animate and inanimate) na-me ‘anyone, anything; (with 
negative verb) no one, nothing’ (cf. Thomsen 1987:78). 


16.63. Indefinite *ma- (~ *ma-), *mi- (~ *me-), *mu- (~ *mo-) (not in Greenberg 
2000; Illit-Svityé 1971— .II:70—71, no. 303, *mu demonstrative pronoun: 
‘this, that’; Nafiqoff 2003:47—49 *mu; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 1510, 
*mu[wV] ‘this, that’) 


This may originally have been a demonstrative stem (as suggested by Illit-Svityé), 
with three degrees of distance: *ma- (~ *ma-) (proximate), (B) *mu- (~ *mo-) 
(distant), and (C) *mi- (~ *me-) (intermediate), as in the stems: *kia- (~ *kla-) 
(proximate), (B) *ku- (~ *Xo-) (distant), and (C) *K/i- (~ *k4e-) (intermediate) and 
*tha- (~ *tha-) (proximate), (B) *tu- (~ *tho-) (distant), and (C) *thi- (~ *the-) 
(intermediate), cited above. 


A. Afrasian: Ehret (1995:300, no. 568) reconstructs a Proto-Afrasian indefinite 
Pronoun stem *m- ‘one, someone, somebody’ (cf. Ugaritic mn ‘any, a certain’; 
Arabic man ‘he/she/those who, the one who; those who’; Egyptian mn 
‘someone, so-and-so’). According to Lipifiski (1997:330), “indefinite pronouns 
strictly speaking do not exist in Semitic. The forms used as a kind of indefinite 
pronouns are based on the interrogative pronoun” (see also Moscati 1964:115). 
Instead of being derived from the interrogative pronoun, as is commonly 
assumed, the Semitic forms may indeed be relics of an old indefinite (< 
demonstrative) stem as proposed by Ehret. 

B. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *a-ma- ‘this, that’, *ma- pronominal stem of the 
third person: ‘this, he; this one, that one’: Georgian ama-/am- ‘this, that’, ma- 
‘this, he; this one, that one’; Mingrelian amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this 
one, that one’; Laz (h)amu- ‘this, that’, mu- ‘this, he; this one, that one’; Svan 
am/(a)- ‘this, that’ (cf. Klimov 1964:44 *a-ma-, 124 *ma- and 1998:2 *a-ma- 
‘this, that’, 112—113 *ma- pronominal stem of the third person; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:226 *ma-). 

C. Indo-European (?): Welsh yma (poetical man) ‘here’; Breton ma, mafi ‘here’; 
Cornish ma ‘here’. Cf. J. Morris Jones 1913:433; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:221. 

D. Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian *mu ‘other, another’ > Finnish muw ‘(somebody, 
something) else; other, another’; Estonian muu ‘other, something (or 
somebody) else’; Lapp / Saami (Ume) mubbe ‘one (of two); the other; another, 
other; (the) second’ (contains the suffix of the comparative); Votyak / Udmurt 
(derivative) myd, méd ‘other’ (cf. Collinder 1955:100 and 1977:115; Rédei 
1986—1988:281—282 *mu). 

E. Altaic: Common Turkic (*mii/*md >) *bii/*bo ‘this’ > Middle Kipchak bu 
‘this’; Chagatay bu ‘this’; Turkish bw ‘this’; Azerbaijani bu ‘this’; Turkmenian 
bu ‘this’ (oblique mun-); Tatar bu ‘this’; Kazakh bul ‘this’; Noghay bu ‘this’; 
Kirghiz bul ‘this’; Uzbek bu ‘this’; Yakut bu ‘this’ (cf. Menges 1968:121— 
122; Réna-Tas 1998:74; Décsy 1998:61; examples from Johanson—Csaté 
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1998). Mongolian mén deictic particle serving as a demonstrative pronoun, 
adjective, adverb, and copula: ‘just this one; certainly, surely, really’. 


Sumerian: min ‘other, another’. 


16.64. Indefinite *dvi- (~ *de-) ‘this one, that one’ (not in Greenberg 2000) 


A. Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian *dvi- ‘this one, that one’ > Proto-Semitic *da, *@T 
‘this one, that one’ > Arabic (m.) da, (£.) di ‘this one, this’; Hebrew (m.) zeh, 
(£) 26h, (poetical) zi ‘this’; Biblical Aramaic da ‘this’; Sabaean d ‘(he) who, 
(that) which’; Mehri d(2)- ‘who, which, what’; Sheri / Jibbali d- ‘one who, 
whoever’; Harsiisi d(e)- ‘who, which, that’; Geez / Ethiopic za- ‘who, that, 
which’ (zi?a- with possessive suffix pronouns), (m. sg.) za-, (f. sg.) 2d- ‘this’ 
(adj. and pronoun); Tigrinya za ‘he who, that’, 9azu ‘this’; Gurage za ‘that, that 
one, that one here’, za ‘this’; Harari zi ‘he, who, that’, -zo ‘the’. Cf. D. Cohen 
1970— :324; Klein 1987:194; Leslau 1979:701 and 1987:629—630. Cf. Ehret 
1995:260, no. 470, */i or *dzi ‘one, someone, somebody’ (indefinite pronoun). 
Note: the putative Egyptian and Chadic cognates adduced by Ehret are not 
convincing. 

B. Uralic: Proto-Uralic *#e/*0i ‘this one, that one’ > Finnish se/si- ‘this, that, it’; 
Mordvin ge ‘this, that one’; Cheremis / Mari sede ‘this one, that one’; Ostyak / 
Xanty (Northern) sf, sif ‘this, that one’, (Southern) /i ‘this one’; Tavgi 
Samoyed / Nganasan sete ‘he’, sefi ‘both of them’, sefey ‘they’; Kamassian 565 
‘that one here’. Cf. Collinder 1955:56 and 1977:73; Rédei 1986—1988:33—34 
*6e ~ *6i; Décsy 1990:109 *ie ‘that’. 


IX. INDECLINABLES 


16.65. Post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle *k”ha- (~ *kvha-) (does 
not appear in Greenberg 2000 as a separate entity but is discussed under 
§60. Interrogative K; Illit-Svityt 1971— .I:325—326, no. 201, *k/o/ post- 
positional intensifying and conjoining particle; Nafiqoff 2003:42 *k/o/) 


This particle is derived from relative *k4i- (~ *#"he-), interrogative *k¥ha- (~ *k¥ha-) 
(see above). 


A. Elamite: Elamite coordinating conjunction Au-da, ku-ud-da, ku-ut-te ‘and’, 
assuming that it is a compound form composed of the elements *ku- ‘and’ plus 
da ‘also’. 

B. Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *hwe intensifying and affirming particle > 
Georgian k(v)e; Mingrelian ko; Laz ko (cf. Klimov 1964:198 and 1998:216; 
Fahnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:376—377). 
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Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *kMe intensifying and conjoining 
particle: ‘moreover, and, also, etc.’ > Sanskrit ca ‘and’; Greek ~te ‘and’; Latin - 
que ‘and, and also, and indeed’; Hittite -k(k)u ‘and’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:635— 
636; Walde 1927—1932.1:507—S08; Mann 1984—1987:1021; Watkins 
1985:33 and 2000:44; Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1984.1:353—354, 1:365, 1:366 
and 1995.1:188; Fortson 2004:134; Brugmann 1904:621—622 and 668 *g#e). 
Uralic: Proto-Uralic *-ka/*-kd intensifying and con| ig particle > Finnish - 
kal-kdi in: ei-kd ‘and...not, nor’ (ei...eikd ‘neither...nor’), jo-ka (indefinite 
pronoun) ‘who?’; Lapp / Saami -ge; Mordvin (Moksha) -ka; Votyak / Udmurt 
-ke; Zyrian / Komi -kd; Kamassian -ko/-ké, -go, -gé. 

Altaic: As noted by Greenberg (2000:231), “[mJany languages of the Tungus 
group have -ka ‘but, and’” (cf. Evenki -ka/-kai/-ké intensifying particle). 
Etruscan: Etruscan -c ‘and’ (cf, Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:104). 


16.66. Particle *k”hay- ‘when, as, though, also” (derived from *khi- [~ *hvhe-] 


relative pronoun stem, *k'a- [~ *kvho-] interrogative pronoun stem) (not 
in Greenberg 2000) 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian (?) *k’ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ > Proto-Semitic 
*kay- ‘in order that, for, when, so that? > Akkadian kv ‘according to, 
concerning’; Hebrew Ai ‘that, for, when’; Syriac kay ‘therefore’; Ugaritic k, ky 
‘for, because, when, if, that’; Arabic kay ‘in order that, so that’; Sabaean ky 
‘when’. Egyptian non-enclitic particle A? ‘so, then’. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *k/ay- ‘when, as, though, also’ > 
Lithuanian kat ‘when, as’; Old Church Slavic cé ‘as, as also’. Cf. Pokorny 
1959:519; Walde 1927—1932.1:327; Mann 1984—1987:1039. 


16.67. Particle *har¥-: (1) particle introducing an alternative: ‘or’, (2) conjoining 


A. 


particle: ‘with, and’, (3) inferential particle: ‘then, therefore’ (not in 
Greenberg 2000) 


Afrasian: Egyptian hr ‘upon, in, at, from, on account of, concerning, through, 
and, having on it; because’. Cf. Hannig 1995:546; Faulkner 1962:174; 
Erman—Grapow 1921:113 and 1926—1963.3:131—132; Gardiner 1957:582. 
Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *fher- [*hhar-]/*hhy- ‘then, therefore; 
and’ > Greek tipa (Epic Greek pa [enclitic] and, before a consonant, dp) 
inferential particle: (Epic usage) ‘then, straightway, at once’, (Attic usage) 
‘then, therefore’ (much like obv, only less strongly); Lithuanian af ‘whether, 
if’, iF ‘and, and then, and so’; Latvian ir ‘and, and also’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:62; 
Walde 1927—1932.1:77; Mann 1984—1987:31 and 1105; Boisacq 1950:72; 
Frisk 1970—1973.I:127; Chantraine 1968—1980.1:100; Hofmann 1966:21. 
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Altaic: Proto-Altaic *arYV ‘or’ > Proto-Turkic *ar¥u ‘or’ > Old Turkic (Old 
Uighur) azu ‘or’; Karakhanide Turkic azu ‘or’; Tuva azi ‘or’. Cf. Starostin— 
Dybo—Mudrak 2003:316 *arV ‘or’. 


16.68. Particle *?in- (~ *?en-), *(-)ni ‘in, into, towards, besides, moreover’ 


(originally a nominal stem meaning ‘place, location’) (not in Greenberg 
2000 as a separate entry; Dolgopolsky 2002:48—49 *?in/nJa/d ‘place’ [> 
‘in’ in daughter languages]) 


This form underlies locative *-n (see above). 


A. 


Afrasian: Semitic: Akkadian ina ‘in, on, from, by’; Geez / Ethiopic ?an- ... -ta 
‘through, by way of, by, at, into, in the direction of, because’; Tigre ?a¢ ‘on, in, 
by, with, because of’. Egyptian in ‘in, to, for, because, by’. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?en- ‘in, into, among, on’ > Greek év, 
&vi, évi ‘in, on, among, into, and, besides, moreover’; Latin in ‘in, on, among, 
into, on to, towards, against’; Old Irish ini-, en-, in- ‘in, into’; Gothic in ‘in’; 
Old English in ‘in, on, among, into, during’; Old High German in ‘in’; Old 
Prussian en ‘inside, within’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:311—314; Walde 1927— 
1932.1:125—127; Mann 1984—1987:241; Watkins 1985:17 and 2000:23. 
Uralic: Proto-Finno-Ugrian */iJns ‘place’ > Votyak / Udmurt in, in ‘place, 
spot’; Zyrian / Komi (Sysola) -in in: kos-in ‘dry place, dry land’, (Letka) in 
‘place, spot’; (?) Hungarian (dialectal) eny, enyh ‘shelter; covered or sheltered 
place where men and animals take cover from wind, rain, snow, or heat’. Cf. 
Rédei 1986—1988:592—593. 


16.69. Sentence particle *wa (~ *wa) ‘and, also, but; like, as’ (not in Greenberg 


2000; Dolgopolsky to appear, no. 2452, *wa ‘also, same’ [(in descendant 
languages) — ‘and’)) 


Afrasian: Proto-Afrasian sentence particle *wa ‘and, also, but’ > Proto-Semitic 
sentence particle *wa ‘and, also, but’ > Arabic wa ‘and, and also, with’; 
Hebrew wa ‘and, also, even, and indeed, with, and in addition, but’; Geez / 
Ethiopic wa- ‘and’, Cushitic: Beja / Bedawye wd ‘and’. Cf. Klein 1987:189; D. 
Cohen 1970— :473—480; Leslau 1987:602. 

Kartvelian: Georgian enclitic particle -ve. 

Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European sentence particle *we, *u ‘and, also, but; 
like, as’ > Sanskrit va ‘like, as’; Gothic enclitic particle -w; Tocharian B wai 
‘and’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:73—75; Walde 1927—1932.1:187—189. 


16.70. Coordinating conjunction *?aw-, *?wa- (~ *?wa-) ‘or’ (not in Greenberg 


2000) 
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A. Afrasian: Proto-Semitic *?aw- ‘or’ > Arabic ?aw ‘or’; Hebrew 6 ‘or’; 
Akkadian i ‘or’; Tigrinya way ‘or’. Cf. D. Cohen 1970— :11; Murtonen 
1989:84—85; Klein 1987:9; Leslau 1987:47. East Cushitic: Saho 00 ‘or’. 

B. Indo-European: Proto-Indo-European *?we ‘or’ > Sanskrit -va ‘or’; Latin -ve 
‘or’. Cf. Pokorny 1959:75; Walde 1927—1932.I:188—189; Mann 1984— 
1987:1496. 

C. Uralic: Finnish vai ‘or’; Estonian vdi ‘or’. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
NOSTRATIC MORPHOLOGY II: RECONSTRUCTIONS 


17.1. INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding chapter, morphological evidence from the Nostratic daughter 
languages was gathered together. In this chapter, a systematic reconstruction of 
Proto-Nostratic morphology will be attempted based upon that evidence. 

According to Dolgopolsky (1994:2838): 


The parent language had, most probably, an analytic grammatical structure 
with a strict word order (sentence-final predicate; object preceding the verb; 
nonpronominal attribute preceding the head; a special position for unstressed 
pronouns) and with grammatical meanings expressed by word order and 
auxiliary words (e.g., postpositions: *nu for genitive, *ma for marked 
accusative, and others). In the descendant languages this analytic grammar 
evolved towards a synthetic one. 


My own research tends to support Dolgopolsky’s views. The evidence indicates 
that, in its earliest phases of development, the Nostratic proto-language had an 
analytic morphological structure, though, in its latest phases, a certain amount of 
evolution toward a synthetic structure must already have taken place, since a 
synthetic grammatical structure is reconstructed for Afrasian, which was the earliest 
branch to separate from the rest of the Nostratic speech community. That a good 
deal of this evolution took place within Proto-Afrasian proper is beyond doubt, 
inasmuch as a variety of analytic formations can be found in other branches of 
Nostratic, some of which can be traced back to the Nostratic parent language. 


17.2. NOSTRATIC AS AN ACTIVE LANGUAGE 


The assumptions we make about the morphological and syntactical structure of a 
given proto-language profoundly affect the reconstructions that we propose. For 
example, in what follows, I will be proposing that Proto-Nostratic was an active 
language. Now, active languages exhibit specific characteristics (see below) that set 
them apart from other morphological types. Therefore, it follows that the 
reconstructions I posit will conform with an active structure. However, I believe 
quite emphatically that reconstructions must never be driven by theory alone. 
Rather, they must be fully consistent with the supporting data. Moreover, not only 
must our reconstructions be consistent with the supporting data, they must be 
consistent from a typological perspective as well, and they must be able to account 
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for later developments in the descendant languages in as straightforward a manner 
as possible, without recourse to ad hoc rules. When reconstructions are driven by 
theory alone, the results can be disastrous. Here, I will mention first the Moscow 
School reconstruction of the Proto-Nostratic obstruent system as an example. On 
the basis of a few seemingly solid cognates in which glottalized stops in Proto- 
Afrasian and Proto-Kartvelian correspond to what are traditionally reconstructed as 
plain voiceless stops in Proto-Indo-European, Illit-Svityé assumes that voiceless 
stops in the Indo-European data he cites always means that glottalized stops are to 
be reconstructed in Proto-Nostratic, even when there were no corresponding 
glottalized stops in Afrasian and Kartvelian. He goes so far as to set up an ad hoc 
rule to account for counter-examples. Another example is Décsy’s recent book 
(2002) on Afrasian. Here, Décsy makes certain ad hoc assumptions about what 
must have existed in language in general at a certain time depth and then applies 
those assumptions to his reconstruction of Proto-Afrasian. Though it is not known 
where or when human language first appeared, the fossil record indicates that 
anatomically modern humans have been around for approximately 190,000 years. 
That is more than enough time for language to develop. To assume that complicated 
linguistic structures could not have existed 12,000 years ago, a mere fraction of the 
length of time that our species has been on this planet, is not a view that I can 
support. It should be noted here that this criticism does not apply to Décsy’s books 
on Uralic (1990), Indo-European (1991), and Turkic (1998) in the same series. 

Several scholars have recently presented persuasive arguments in favor of 
reconstructing an early phase of Proto-Indo-European as an active language (cf. 
especially Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984 and 1995, Lehmann 2002). Proto-Afrasian is 
also assumed to have been an active language (cf. Diakonoff 1988:85). In active 
languages, subjects of both transitive and intransitive verbs, when they are agents 
semantically, are treated identically for grammatical purposes, while non-agent 
subjects and direct objects are treated differently (cf. Trask 1993:5—6). An “agent” 
may be defined as the entity responsible for a particular action or the entity 
perceived to be the cause of an action (cf. Trask 1993:11; Crystal 1992:11 and 
2003:16). Trask (1993:6) also notes that: 


The correlation is rarely perfect; usually there are a few verbs or predicates 
which appear to be exceptional. In some active languages lexical verbs are 
rigidly divided into those taking agent subjects and those taking non-agent 
subjects; in others some lexical verbs can take either to denote, for example, 
differing degrees of control over the action. 


Nichols (1992:9—10) lists the sets of typical features of active type languages 
established by Klimov (1977) as follows: 


Lexical properties: 
1. Binary division of nouns into active vs. inactive (often termed animate and 


inanimate or the like in the literature). 
2. Binary division of verbs into active and inactive. 


a «SF 


He won 


0. 
1. 


12, 
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Classificatory verbs or the like (classification based on shape, animacy, 
ete.). 

Active verbs require active nouns as subject. 

Singular-plural lexical suppletion in verbs. 

The category of number absent or weakly developed. 

No copula. 

“Adjectives” are actually intransitive verbs. 

Inclusive/exclusive pronoun distinction in first person. 

No infinitive, no verbal nouns. 

Etymological identity of many body-part and plant-part terms (e.g., “ear” = 
“leaf’). 

Doublet verbs, suppletive for animacy of actant. 


Syntactic properties: 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


The clause is structurally dominated by the verb. 

“Affective” (inverse) sentence construction with verbs of perception, etc. 
Syntactic categories of nearer or farther object rather than direct or indirect 
object. 

No verba habiendi. 

Word order usually SOV. 

Direct object incorporation into verb. 


Morphological properties: 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


. The verb is much more richly inflected than the noun. 

. Two series of personal affixes on the verb: active and inactive. 

. Verbs have aspect or AKtionsarten rather than tense. 

. The noun has possessive affixes. 

. Alienable-inalienable possession distinction. 

. Inalienable possessive affixes and inactive verbal affixes are similar or 


identical. 


. Third person often has zero affix. 
. No voice opposition (since there is no transitivity opposition). Instead, 


there can be an opposition of what is called version in Kartvelian studies 
(roughly active vs. middle in the terminology of Benveniste 1966, or an 
opposition of normal valence vs. valence augmented by a second or 
indirect object, or an opposition of speech-act participant vs. non- 
participant in indirect-object marking on the verb). 

Active verbs have more morphological variation or make more 
morphological distinctions than inactive verbs. 

The morphological category of number is absent or weakly developed. 
There are no noun cases for core grammatical relations (no nominative, 
accusative, genitive, dative). Sometimes there is an active/inactive case 
opposition. 

Postpositions are often lacking or underdeveloped in these languages. 
Some of them have adpositions inflected like nouns. 
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Nichols (1992:8) notes that Klimov’s definition of active type languages is close to, 
though not identical with, her definition of dominant stative-active alignment. 

Nichols (1992:65—66) describes various types of clause alignment as follows 
— note, in particular, her description of stative-active alignment (e): 


2.0.4. Clause alignment. This term (taken from relational grammar) will be 
used here as generic for accusative, ergative, stative-active, etc. Only 
morphological alignment is surveyed in this study. The following categories 
are used, based on the morphological distinction or nondistinction of A, O, S 
(as those abbreviations are used by Dixon 1979 to refer to subject of transitive, 
direct object, and subject of intransitive respectively). The first five are 
standard and the last, hierarchical, is a well-described pattern with no standard 
label (Mallinson and Blake 1981 use the term relative-hierarchical). 


(a) Neutral: A=O=S, ie., no inflectional oppositions. 

(b) Accusative: S = A; O distinct. 

(c) Ergative: S =O; A distinct. When a language has a major tense- or person- 
based ergative/accusative split and both patterns are salient, I count the 
language as primarily ergative, on the grounds that (following Silverstein 
1976) most ergative systems are split and hence the split is part of the 
definition of “ergative”. 

(d) Three-way: A, O, and S all distinct. 

(e) Stative-Active: S, = A, S, = O, the language has two different kinds of 
intransitive verbs, one taking ordinary subject marking (or the same 
subject marking as used with transitive verbs) and the other taking a 
subject whose marking is the same as that of the direct object or transitive. 
The choice of S, or S2 is usually determined by the verb: “stative” verbs 
take S., “active” verbs S,. (For this definition see Merlan 1985.) 

If S, = A is the clear majority type in stative-active languages, the 
language can be described as having an accusative bias or slant: most 
intransitive subjects are formally identical to transitive subjects, so for the 
most part S = A. If S, = O is the clear majority type, the language has an 
ergative bias. I will speak of such languages as being stative-active on an 
accusative BASE or stative-active on an ergative base. 

( Hierarchical: Access to inflectional slots for subject and/or object is based 
on person, number, and/or animacy rather than (or no less than) on 
syntactic relations. The clearest example of the hierarchical type in my 
sample is Cree. The verb agrees in person and number with subject and 
object, but the person-number affixes do not distinguish subject and 
object; that is done only by what is known as direct vs. inverse marking in 
the verb. There is a hierarchical ranking of person categories: second 
person > first person > third person. The verb takes direct marking when 
subject outranks object in this hierarchy, and inverse marking otherwise. In 
addition, verbs inflect differently depending on whether their S and O 
arguments are animate or not, a pattern which could be viewed either as 
another instance of hierarchical agreement or as different conjugation 
classes (rather than hierarchical access to agreement slots). 
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Additional information on the salient morphological characteristics of active type 
languages is presented in Chapter 19. 


17.3. ABLAUT IN PROTO-NOSTRATIC 


An analysis of the Afrasian (and, to a lesser extent, Dravidian) data seems to 
indicate that there was an alternation between the vowels *a, *i, and *u in Proto- 
Nostratic roots and that that alternation had some sort of morphological or semantic 
significance, This is most clear in the Proto-Afrasian reconstructions proposed by 
Orél—Stolbova (1995), where different root vowels are sometimes posited by them 
for two (or more) stems, all of which are clearly variants of the same root. Each 
stem is listed by them as a separate entry, though the stem is usually cross- 
referenced to the related entry or entries. It should be mentioned that the same 
patterning is evident in Ehret’s (1995) reconstructions. At the present state or 
research, however, it is simply not possible to ascertain the details of that patteming 
and what that patterning may have signified. 


17.4. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-NOSTRATIC 


As noted in Chapter 12, §12.3, comparison of the various Nostratic daughter 
languages makes it possible to determine the rules governing the structural 
patterning of roots and stems in Proto-Nostratic. Most likely, the patterning was as 
follows: 


1, There were no initial vowels in Proto-Nostratic. Therefore, every root began 
with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. Medial clusters were permitted, 
however. 

3. Two basic root types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic, and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+CV-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. A stem could thus assume any one of the following shapes: (A) *CV-, (B) 
*CVC-, (C) *CYC+CV-, or (D) *CVC-CVC-. As in Proto-Altaic, the 
undifferentiated stems were real forms in themselves and could be used without 
additional suffixes or grammatical endings. However, when so used, a vowel 
had to be added to the stem (unless the stem already ended in a vowel or ina 
semivowel, nasal, or liquid), thus: (A) *CV- > *CV (no change), (B) *CVC- > 
*CVCH+YV, (C) *CVC-CV- > (no change), or (D) *CVC-CVC- > *CVC-CVC+V. 
Following Afrasian terminology, this vowel may be called a “terminal vowel” 
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(TV). Not only did terminal vowels exist in Proto-Afrasian (cf. Ehret 1995:15; 
Bender 2000:214—215), they were also found in Dravidian, where they are 
called “enunciative vowels” (cf. Steever 1998a:15 and Zvelebil 1990:8—9 for 
comments on the Dravidian patterning). As in Proto-Dravidian, the terminal 
vowel was only required in stems ending in obstruents, which could not occur 
in final position. 


Concerning enunciative vowels in Dravidian, Zvelebil (1990:8—9) notes: 


No obstruents can occur finally. When they do, they are followed by a “non- 
morphemic” automatic (so-called epenthetic, or ‘enunciative’ or ‘euphonic’, 
ie. predictable morphophonemic) vowel *-9 which is regularly dropped 
according to morphophonemic rules... 


While Krishnamurti (2003:90—91) writes: 


If the stem ends in a stop, it is followed by a non-morphemic or enunciative 
vowel /u/, Roots of (C)VC- and (C)VCC- contrast when followed by 
formatives or derivative suffixes beginning with vowels. It is not clear if the 
difference between root-final C and CC is determined by the nature of the 
derivative suffix that follows. When roots in final obstruents are free forms, the 
final consonant is geminated followed by a non-morphemic (enunciative) wv. 
When roots of the type (C)VC- or (C)VCC- are followed by a formative vowel, 
V,=/iua/, they merge with (C)VC-. 


Ehret (1995:15) makes the following observations about the terminal vowels in 
Proto-A frasian: 


The Omotic, Cushitic, and Chadic evidence conjoin in requiring the existence 
in PAA of an additional element in word formation, a terminal vowel (TV) in 
nouns and modifiers, the original function and meaning of which remain 
obscure. TVs have been subjected to comparative-historical investigation in 
only two groups of Afroasiatic languages. In Omotic they have no 
reconstructible function beyond their necessary attachment to singular noun 
stems in semantically predictable fashion. With the exception of Kafa, in which 
two TVs, -o and -e, have been grammaticalized respectively as masculine and 
feminine markers, they carry no grammatical or recognizable semantic load 
(Hayward 1987). In proto-Southern Cushitic, pairs of TVs formed a variety of 
singular-plural markers. Particular paired sets tended to go with either 
masculine or feminine nouns, but an individual TV on a singular noun 
generally gave no indication of the grammatical gender of that noun (Ehret 
1980:49—50). 

From these indicators it seems reasonable to conclude that TVs are fossils 
of a nominal morphology productive in pre-proto-Afroasiatic and predating the 
rise of grammatical gender in the family. Having lost their original grammatical 
function, they have been reanalyzed as markers of the singular or sometimes, as 
in the case of Southern Cushitic, of the plural in nominals. In the Boreafrasian 
subgroup (Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber: see Chapter 6 for this classification), 
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the TVs have generally been dropped entirely, leaving most nouns and 
adjectives as consonant-final words. 

The existence of TVs at early stages of Afroasiatic evolution obviates the 
need to reconstruct any syllabic consonants for PAA. The usual word structure 
of nouns and adjectives would have been *C,(VC,)(C,)Vw, in which the only 
possible structures are CVC and CV and never just C. The presence of syllabic 
C in Boreafrasian languages can be understood as the natural outcome of vowel 
loss, whether word-internal or word-final, within that particular subgroup (as is 
also separately the case in a few modern Omotic languages, notably Bench and 
Maji, where the same kind of sound change has independently been at work). 


While Bender (2000:214—215) makes the following comments about Omotic: 


Hayward (1987, 1980a, 1980b) reported in some detail on the matter of 
“terminal vowels” (TVs) found in sg. nouns in Ometo languages and Ari. 
Hayward states that the TVs in Ari are often independent of the root 
(1990b:440) and that in Zaysé, they are appendages, not part of the root, but 
being unpredictable, must be included in lexical entries (1990a:242). In some 
cases, final vowels distinguish gender. This is much more the case with 
pronominals, but I restrict the term “TVs” to the nominal category in non- 
derived and non-inflected form (except insofar as TV may mark gender)... 


In the 1990c article, variation of vowels beyond the “cardinal” i, e, a, 0, u did 
not seem to be significant in TVs. TVs are prominent in all branches except 
Gimira, where CVC is the norm, with tone carrying a high functional load. It 
would be tidy if TVs were reconstructable: they would thus be predictable 
across languages if not within languages according to lexical items. But first of 
all, there is no unanimity among the sources: different investigations record 
different TVs and even one source may have alternative forms. 


As noted above, terminal vowels are only used with nouns and modifiers in 
Afrasian, while in Dravidian, the single reconstructible terminal vowel, *-u, is used 
after any free-form stem ending in an obstruent. For Proto-Nostratic, the patterning 
may be assumed to have been as follows: If an undifferentiated stem (nominal or 
verbal) of the type ending in a consonant was used as a free-form, a terminal vowel 
had to be added. In Proto-Nostratic, the terminal vowels were: *a, *i, and *u. The 
origin of terminal vowels will be investigated below. 

The original root structure patterning was maintained longer in Afrasian, 
Dravidian, and Altaic than in the other branches, while the patterning found Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian has been modified by developments specific to 
each of these branches. The root structure constraints found in Proto-Indo-European 
were an innovation. In Proto-Uralic, the rule requiring that all words end in a vowel 
was an innovation and arose from the incorporation of the so-called “terminal 
vowel” into the stem. It should be mentioned here that reduplication was a 
widespread phenomenon. 

On the basis of the evidence of Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Kartvelian, Proto- 
Afrasian, Proto-Dravidian, and Proto-Altaic, it may be assumed that there were 
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three fundamental stem types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal and adjectival stems, 
and (C) pronominal and indeclinable stems. Some stems were exclusively nominal. 
In the majority of cases, however, both verbal stems and nominal stems could be 
built from the same root. In Proto-Nostratic, only pronominal and indeclinable 
stems could end in a vowel. Verbal and nominal stems, on the other hand, had to 
end in a consonant, though, as noted above, when the undifferentiated stems were 
used as real words in themselves, a “terminal vowel” had to be added to the stem 
(but only when the stem ended in an obstruent). As we shall see below, the 
“terminal vowels” were morphologically significant. Adjectives did not exist as an 
independent grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic. 

As in Proto-Kartvelian, it appears that Proto-Afrasian underwent several 
syntactic shifts in its prehistoric development. Surely, the VSO pattern found in 
Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber is an innovation. While it is not possible to trace the 
exact developments, it seems likely that the original pattem was SOV, which is 
what is found in the majority of Cushitic languages. Ehret (1995:52) arrives at the 
same conclusion for Proto-Afrasian. He notes that nominalizing morphology in 
Proto-Afrasian was predominantly suffixal. One little aside: The more I look at the 
matter, the more I am convinced that, within Afrasian, Semitic is the most aberrant 
branch. In view of this, notions of what Proto-Afrasian might have been like, based 
primarily upon the Semitic model, are likely to be false. 


17.5. PREHISTORY OF ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF TERMINAL VOWELS 


During the earliest period of Proto-Nostratic, roots could only have the forms: (a) 
*CV- and (b) *CVC-. Type (a) was restricted to pronominal stems and 
indeclinables, while type (b) characterized nominal and verbal stems. A single 
derivational formative could be placed after root type (b): *CVC + CV (derivational 
formative). Grammatical relationships were indicated by placing particles either 
after the undifferentiated stem or after the stem plus a derivational formative: (a) 
*CVC + CV (particle [P}) or (b) *CVC + CV (derivational formative [DF]) + CV 
(particle [P]). In this scheme, a morphologically significant formative vowel (FV) 
had to be added either directly after the root if it ended in a consonant or between 
the root and any following element, be it particle or derivational formative; thus, we 
get the following patterns: 


(a) *CVC + Viv (plus particle: *CVC + Vay + CVs) 
(bt) *CVC+Vey+CVpr (plus particle: *CVC + Vey + CVor + CVs) 
() *CVC-CVC + Vey (plus particle: *CVC-CVC + Vey + CVs) 


Eventually, the vowel of the derivational formative after the stem plus formative 
vowel was lost in type (b) when a particle was added, as follows: *CVC + Vey + 
Cor + CVp. This is essentially the stage represented in Proto-Dravidian, though 
Proto-Dravidian has added long vowels to the equation as well as stems beginning 
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with a vowel (no doubt arising from the loss of initial laryngeals) (cf. Krishnamurti 
2003:179—184 and 277—279). Next, the formative vowel was reinterpreted as part 
of the derivational formative in type (b): *CVC + VC + CV. This is the stage 
represented by Proto-Afrasian (cf. Diakonoff 1988:85—110; Ehret 1995:15 and 
27—34) and is the basis for the root structure patterning found in Proto-Kartvelian 
and Proto-Indo-European as well. From an Afrasian perspective, there is no such 
thing as “formative vowels” — they are only preserved in Dravidian and Elamite, 
though, in Elamite, their status is disputed (cf. Reiner 1969:78). 

In Proto-Dravidian, the original meaning of the formative vowel was 
completely lost. According to Krishnamurti (2003:97), “[iJt apparently had an 
epenthetic role of splitting clusters without affecting the syllable weight ...” Note 
the following examples given by Krishnamurti (2003:181): 


1. *tir-a-y- (*-p-/*-mp-, *-nt-) ‘to roll (intr.)’; *tir-a-y- (*-pp-/*-mpp-, *-ntt-) ‘to 
roll up (tr.)’, (n.) *tir-a-p ‘wave, screen, curtain’; *tir-a-nku ‘to be curled up 
(intr.)’, *tir-a-nkku ‘to shrivel (tr.)’; 

ir-a-|- (*-p-, *-nf-) ‘to become round (intr.)’, *#ir-a-/- (*-pp-, *-ntt-) ‘to make 


3. *tir-i- (*-p-, *-nt-) ‘to turn (intr.)’, *tir-i- (*-pp-, *-ntt-) ‘to turn (tr.)’; *tir-u-ku 
“to twist (intr.)’, *sir-u-kku ‘to twist (tr.)’; *tir-u-mpu ‘to twist, to turn (intr.)’, 
*tir-u-mppu ‘to twist, to turn (tr.)’; 

4. *tir-u-ntu ‘to be corrected, to be repaired (intr.)’, *tir-u-nttu ‘to correct, to 
rectify (tr.)’. 


As stated by Krishnamurti (2003:181), “[t]he Proto-Dravidian root is obviously 
*tir-, meaning ‘turn, roll, twist, change shape’ — ‘correct’, etc. The formatives 
occur in two layers. The first layer is V = i, a, u; and the second layer, either a 
sonorant (L) as in y, /; or a simple or geminated stop + homorganic nasal: P as in 
*ku; PP as in *kku; NP as in *nku, *ntu, *mpu; NPP as in *nkku, *nttu, *mppu.” 

In Elamite, verbal stems consisted either of a root ending in a vowel or of a 
root extended by a thematic vowel if the root ended in a consonant: kuk-i ‘to 
protect’ (< kuk-) (cf. Khavikjan 1998:13). Khavikjan (1998:11) also notes: 


Elamite was an agglutinative suffixal language. The suffixes joined either the 
root or the stem. 

The root morpheme consisted mostly of two consonants and one or two 
vowels: nap ‘deity’, ruh ‘man’, zana ‘lady’, kap ‘treasure’, kik ‘sky’, etc. 

The stem consisted of a root ending in a consonant, with thematic vowels 
-i, -u, -a, cf. per-i-, mur-u-, tahh-a- (< tah-). The thematic vowels -u and -a 
were only attested with verbal stems, whereas -i with nominal and nomino- 
verbal ones: fir-i- ‘to speak’, kukk-i ‘vault, roof’, peti- ‘enemy; to revolt’. 


Reiner (1969:78) notes, likewise, that the Elamite verb base always ended in a 
vowel: CVCV, CVCCYV, and, though more rarely than the first two types, CV. 
Reiner argues against treating the thematic vowel (“stem-vowel”) as a separate 
morpheme. Khatikjan, however, follows Paper in considering the thematic vowel to 
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be a separate morpheme. Grillot-Susini (1987:32) simply states: “The structure of 
the verb is analogous to that of the noun. It consists of a base (simple root or 
enlarged by -i/u/a) to which the inflections of the verbal conjugation, the participial 
formants, and/or the nominal person suffixes are attached.” 

Now, it is curious that the formative vowel can take different shapes in Proto- 
Dravidian: *a, *i, or *u. This seems to indicate that the different formative vowels 
must have had some sort of morphological significance at one point in time, the 
Dravidian situation notwithstanding. Not only must the formative vowels have had 
morphological significance, it is even probable that they had different significance 
depending upon whether a nominal or verbal stem was involved. 

For verbal stems, the formative vowels may have been aspect markers, as 
Zaborski has tried to show for Omotic (cited in Bender 2000:217). Here, according 
to Zaborski, the patterning was as follows: a marks present (imperfective), i ~ e 
mark past (perfective), and w ~ o mark subordinate. Though formerly supportive of 
Zaborski’s views, Bender is now skeptical, pointing out that he finds the 
consonantal markers to be more significant. Indeed, for Omotic or even Afrasian, 
this is what we would expect. But Zaborski’s views are not so easily dismissed. 
What he may have uncovered is a more archaic pattern, as Bender himself admits. 
Jn Finno-Ugrian, the ending *-i- shows up as a past tense marker (cf. Décsy 
1990:76; Collinder 1960:305—307 and 1965:132—134; Abondolo 1998a:27). 
Likewise in Dravidian, where the suffix *-i- is one of several used to mark past 
tense (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:296—298). These may ultimately be derived from a 
perfective marker *-i-. 

For nominal stems, the situation is a bit more complicated. Diakonoff 
(1988:59—61) reconstructs two “abstract” case forms for Proto-Afrasian: (a) *-i/*- 
u and (b) *-@/*-a, Diakonoff notes that the best preserved case marker was *-i. It 
served two functions: (a) nominative-ergative and (b) genitive (in the sense 
“belonging to’). In Cushitic, it often has two variants: (a) a short one in -i and (b) an 
“expanded” one in -iya or -ii, Given the identical form of the nominative-ergative 
and genitive, Diakonoff assumes that the nominative-ergative function arose from 
the genitive function. For *-O/*-a, Diakonoff assumes that it represented “the noun 
outside of grammatical links (the so-called ‘status indeterminatus’) or the noun- 
predicate (the so-called ‘status praedicativus’), but also the subject of a state or 
condition, including the subject of the state that resulted from the action.” On the 
basis of what Diakonoff reconstructs for Proto-Afrasian, I assume that the 
following patterning existed in early Proto-Nostratic: 


1. *-i/*-u was used to mark the subject in active constructions; 
2, *-a was used to mark: 


(a) The direct object in active constructions; 
(b) The subject in stative constructions; 
(c) The so-called “status indeterminatus”. 
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In later Proto-Nostratic, this patterning became disrupted, though, as we have seen, 
it may have survived into Proto-Afrasian. In later Proto-Nostratic, the relational 
markers *-ma and *-na came to be used to mark the direct object in active 
constructions as well as the subject in stative constructions. Eventually, these 
relational markers became the primary means of marking the direct object in active 
constructions or the subject in stative constructions, with the result that the older 
patterning became disrupted. Thus, in the latest stage of the Nostratic parent 
language, we find the following patterning: 


1, *-i/*-u: used to mark the subject in active constructions: 


(a) *CVC + ia 
(b) *CVC + i/a + CVpr 
(c) *CVC-CVC + in 


2. *-a~ *-ma/*-na: used to mark the direct object in active constructions as well 
as the subject in stative constructions: 


(a) *CVC+a plus *-ma/*-na: *CVC + a+ ma/na 
(b) *CVC+a+CVpp plus *-ma/*-na: *CVC + a+ C(V)pp + ma/na 
(c) *CVC-CVC +a plus *-ma/*-na: *CVC-CVC + a+ ma/na 


*.ma/-na was the first case form (bound relational marker) to develop in Proto- 
Nostratic. The second was the genitive (in the sense ‘belonging to’) in *-nw. Indeed, 
these are the only two bound relational markers that can be confidently 
reconstructed for the latest period of Proto-Nostratic (see below for more 
information). Finally, it seems likely that unextended *-a remained as the indicator 
of the status indeterminatus. 

In Elamite, the *-a (and *-w ?) variant was eliminated in nominals. Dravidian, 
on the other hand, underwent further developments. Here, *-i ~ *-a were 
reinterpreted as oblique markers (on which, cf. Krishnamurti 2003:225—226), 
while *- assumed the role of enunciative vowel (cf. Krishnamurti 2003:91: 
“{w]hen roots in final obstruents are free forms, the consonant is geminated 
followed by a non-morphemic [enunciative] u.)”. 

This, then, explains the origin of both the so-called “formative vowels” and 
“terminal vowels”. It may be noted here that Ehret (1995:15) concludes that the 
terminal vowels found in Afrasian “are fossils of a nominal morphology productive 
in pre-proto-Afroasiatic and predating the rise of grammatical gender in the family. 
Having lost their original grammatical function, they have been reanalyzed as 
markers of singular or sometimes, as in the case of Southern Cushitic, of the plural 
in nominals.” Ehret did not recognize the intimate relationship between “formative 
vowels” and “terminal vowels” — indeed, he did not even reconstruct formative 
vowels for Proto-Afrasian. In this, he is correct. One final note: ultimately, *-a may 
have been the source of the highly productive thematic stems in later Proto-Indo- 
European. 
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17.6. RULES OF PROTO-NOSTRATIC SYNTAX 
Dolgopolsky (1984:92—93) sets up the following rules of Proto-Nostratic syntax: 


A. Words are classified into three groups (which differ in their syntactic 

behaviour): 

a) Full Words (in the sense of the Chinese traditional grammar, i.e. 
semantic counterparts of nouns, adjectives, adverbs and verbs of 
modern languages), 

b) Pronouns, 

c) Grammatical Words (i.e. case-markers). 

Pronouns (if stressed) can behave syntactically according to the rules of 

Full Words as well. 

The predicate is the last Full Word of the sentence. 

Any object precedes its verb (i.e. its Full Word with verbal meaning). 

Any attribute (expressed by a Full Word) precedes its regens. 

A pronoun (personal or demonstrative) functioning as attribute follows its 

regens. In this case a personal pronoun has possessive meaning. 

A pronoun functioning as subject follows its predicate. 

Case-markers follow the corresponding Full Word. Some of these 

(genitive-marker *nu, accusative-marker *ma) follow immediately after its 

Full Word, while others (such as locative postpositions) can be used in a 

construction Full Word + *nw + postposition. This accounts for *-n- 

preceding the case-ending in the oblique cases of the IE heteroclita, for the 
increment *-in-/-n- preceding the case endings of the oblique cases in 

D[ravidian], for some Ffinno-] U[grian] case forms (locative *-na < *nu 

Ha), as well as for the *-n-increment in the personal pronominal stems in 

the oblique cases (— all cases) in Ufralic], T[urkic], T[ungusiaJn, and 

D[ravidian]... 


HQ BBO w 


A logical corollary of rules C—E is that the subject (if it is a Full Word) 
occupied the remaining place: somewhere in the initial part of the sentence. 

These rules have been preserved almost entirely (either as syntactic rules 
of word-order or as morpheme-order in grammatical forms) in Uralic, Turkic, 
Mongolian, Tungusian, Gilyak, Korean, Japanese, Dravidian, Early Indo- 
European, Cushitic, and have determined the order of morphemes within words 
in the rest of the Nostratic languages. 


Proto-Nostratic syntax was head-final, or left-branching, that is, dependents 
preceded their heads according to the so-called “rectum-regens rule”. In other 
words, “adverbs” preceded verbs, “adjectives” preceded nouns, and auxiliaries 
followed the main verb, though it must be emphasized here that adjectives did not 
exist as an independent grammatical category in Proto-Nostratic (see below for 
details). The unmarked syntactical order was Subject + Object + Verb (SOV). 
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17.7. PRONOMINAL, DEICTIC, AND ANAPHORIC STEMS 
17.7.1. FIRST PERSON STEMS 


First person singular (active): *mi 

First person plural (inclusive, active): *ma 

First person (stative): *kia 

First person (stative): *Ha 

First person singular: *na 

First person plural (exclusive, active): *na 

First person (postnominal possessive/preverbal agentive): *?iya 


17.7.2. SECOND PERSON STEMS 


Second person (active); *##i (~ * tha) 
Second person: *si 
Second person: *ni 


17.7.3, ANAPHORIC AND DEICTIC STEMS 


Pronominal base of unclear deictic function: *-gi/*-ge 

Deictic particle: (A) *?a-/*?a- (distant), (B) *7i-/*?e- (proximate), and (C) *?u- 
/*?o- (intermediate) 

Deictic particle: (A) *k'a-/*klo- (proximate), (B) *k/u-/*kio- (distant), and (C) 
*khi-/*khe- (intermediate) 

Deictic particle: (A) */'a-/*t"a- (proximate), (B) */u-/*tho- (distant), and (C) *thi- 
/*the- (intermediate) 

Deictic particle: *Sa-/*Sa- 

Anaphoric pronoun stem: *si-/*se- 

Anaphoric pronoun stem: *na-, *ni- 

Deictic particle: *#a- ‘that over there, that yonder (not very far)’ 


17.7.4, INTERROGATIVE, RELATIVE, AND INDEFINITE STEMS 


Relative: */vhi-/*}he-; interrogative: *k¥ha-/*kvhg- 
Interrogative-relative stem: *?ay-, *?ya- 
Interrogative: *mi-; relative: *ma- 
Interrogative-relative: *na 

Indefinite: *ma-, *mi-, *mu- 

Indefinite: *di-/*de- ‘this one, that one’ 
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17.8. NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 
17.8.1. INTRODUCTION 
The overall structure of nominals (nouns and adjectives) was as follows: 


Root + formative vowel (+ derivational suffix) 
(+ relational marker) (+ number marker) 


A stem could consist of the unextended root or the root extended by a single 
derivational suffix (preceded, as indicated above, by a formative vowel). As has 
already been noted, it is necessary to recognize two distinct periods of development 
in Proto-Nostratic, In the earliest phase of development, the relational markers 
listed below were free relational morphemes (postpositional particles). In later 
Proto-Nostratic, however, at least two of them were well on their way to becoming 
bound relational morphemes (case suffixes). 

As just noted, only the following two bound relational markers (case suffixes) 
can be confidently reconstructed for the latest period of Proto-Nostratic: (a) direct 
object *-ma, *-na and (b) genitive *-nu. Other case relationships were expressed by 
postpositions (see below for a list), some of which developed into bound case 
morphemes in the individual daughter languages. This is confirmed by Dravidian, 
where only the accusative (*-ay, *-Vn), dative (*-kk-/*-K-), and genitive (*-a, *-in) 
can be confidently reconstructed for the Dravidian parent language (cf. 
Krishnamurti 2003:227; Steever 1998a:20 [Steever adds nominative *-Q]). Other 
case forms developed within the Dravidian daughter languages (for discussion, cf. 
Krishnamurti 2003:227—243). Likewise, only the following two grammatical cases 
can be reconstructed for Proto-Uralic (cf. Abondolo 1998a:18; Raun 1988:558— 
559); (a) accusative *-m, which probably was used to mark the definite direct object 
of finite verbs, and (b) a subordinate suffix *-n, which functioned as a 
genitive/nominalizer with nouns and as an adverb formant with verbs. Abondolo 
(1998a:18) further points out that there were also at least three local cases in Proto- 
Uralic: (a) locative *-nd, (b) separative *-14 ~ *-1/, and (c) and perhaps the latives 
*-k (and/or *-y) and *-0” (traditional *-é) (and/or *-m’ [traditional *-7]). Sinor 
(1988:714—725) devotes considerable attention to the question of common case 
markers between Uralic and Altaic. He, too, posits a Proto-Uralic accusative in *-m 
and a genitive in *-n. For the former, he notes that nothing comparable can be 
posited for Proto-Turkic or Proto-Mongolian, but he does reconstruct a Proto- 
Tungus accusative *-m, which is in agreement with what is found in Uralic. The 
clearest parallels for the latter are to be found in the Proto-Mongolian genitive *-n 
(cf. Poppe 1955:187—194) and in the Proto-Turkic genitive *-n (cf. Réna-Tas 
1998:73). Poppe (1955:187—194) mentions that the genitive and accusative have 
converged in some Mongolian languages. This seems to indicate that Proto- 
Mongolian may have preserved the *-n variant accusative form as opposed to the 
*.m variant found in Uralic and Tungus. Sinor (1988:715—725) also discusses the 
Uralic and Altaic parallels between various local cases. Finally, it is worth 
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mentioning here that, within A frasian, Zaborski (1990:628) tentatively reconstructs 
the following case morphemes for Proto-Omotic: (a) nominative *-i, (b) genitive- 
instrumental-directional *-kV, (c) dative *-s, (d) dative-comitative *-rV, (e) 
accusative *-a and *-nV, (f) instrumental-locative-directional-dative *-nV, and (g) 
ablative *-pV. Zaborski (1990:618) notes that some of these case forms may go 
back to earlier postpositions. Parallels with Cushitic show that at least some of these 
case forms go back to Proto-Afrasian. Diakonoff (1988:61) notes that the following 
cases can be established for Proto-Afrasian with reasonable certainty: (a) *-V5, *-3V 
locative-terminative; (b) *-dV, *-Vd comitative, dative; (c) *-kV ablative and 
comparative; (d) *-Vm locative-adverbialis; (e) *-/ directive; and (f) *-p (also *-/) 
ablative (in Omotic); conjunction, demonstrative pronoun in other languages. The 
ultimate Nostratic origin of several of the case forms posited by Zaborski for Proto- 
Omotic and by Diakonoff for Proto-A frasian is completely transparent. 

In Proto-Nostratic, adjectives did not exist as a separate grammatical category. 
They were differentiated from nouns mainly by syntactical means — a noun placed 
before another noun functioned as an attribute to the latter. Moreover, they did not 
agree with the head noun in number or gender. Caldwell (1913:308—318) 
describes similar patterning for Dravidian: “...adjectives have neither number, 
gender, nor case, but are mere nouns of relation or quality, which are prefixed 
without alternation to substantive nouns”, Krishnamurti (2003:389) points out, 
however, that not all Dravidian adjectives are of the derived types described by 
Caldwell. Krishnamurti considers adjectives to form a separate part of speech in 
Dravidian, as does Zvelebil (1977:59—69 and 1990:27—28), though Zvelebil 
mentions the fact that primary, underived adjective stems are statistically very rare 
in the Dravidian daughter languages. According to Steever (1998a:19): “The 
reconstruction of further parts of speech such as adjectives and adverbs to the proto- 
language is controversial. While some scholars have projected the category of 
adjectives to Proto-Dravidian, many of the candidates for adjectival status appear to 
be defective nouns or verbs. Although the scholarly literature speaks of certain 
forms as having adjectival function, viz., modifying a nominal, conclusive evidence 
that those forms constitute a formally distinct class is largely lacking. Further, none 
of the putative adjectives in Dravidian exhibits a comparative or superlative degree, 
These degrees are expressed instead by syntactic means...” As for Elamite, 
Khaéikjan (1998:17) notes: “There was no special class of adjectives in Elamite. 
The mechanism of forming adjectives was the same as that used to express 
attributive relationships.” According to Diakonoff (1988:57), adjectives did not 
form a separate grammatical category in Proto-Afrasian. Likewise in Proto-Uralic 
(cf. Abondolo 1998a:18): “Nouns were probably not morphologically distinct from 
adjectives in proto-Uralic, although the distribution of the comparative suffix 
*=mpV suggests that an adjective category may have been developing before the 
breakup of Finno-Ugric”. In later Proto-Indo-European, on the other hand, 
adjectives formed a distinct grammatical category, and they agreed with the head 
noun in number and gender (for details and examples, cf. Szemerényi 1996:192— 
201 and Beekes 1995:196—200). Adjectives also form a separate part of speech in 
the Kartvelian languages. In Turkic, adjectives are not usually clearly distinguished 
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from nouns morphologically. However, several suffixes are used primarily to. form 
adjectives. In Modern Mongolian, there is no difference between adjectives and 
nouns. A noun placed before another noun functions as an attribute to the latter (cf. 
Gronbech—Krueger 1993:18). In Gilyak / Nivkh, adjectives do not exist as a 
distinct word-class, the semantic function of adjectives being performed by 
qualitative verbs (cf. Gruzdeva 1998:16). 


17.8.2. RELATIONAL MARKERS 


Direct object: *-ma 

Direct object: *-na 

Possessive: *-nu ‘belonging to’ 

Possessive: *-/V ‘belonging to’ 

Dative: *-na ‘to, for’ 

Directive: *-k'a ‘direction to or towards, motion to or towards’ 
Directive(-locative): *-ri ‘direction to or towards, motion to or towards’ (?) 
Locative: *-ni ‘the place in, on, or at which something exists or occurs’ 
Locative, instrumental-comitative: *-ma ‘in, from, with’ 

Locative: *-bi ‘in addition to, together with’ 

Locative: *-i ‘near to, near by’ (?) 

Comitative-locative: *-da ‘together with’ 

Oblique: *-a 


17.8.3. DUAL AND PLURAL MARKERS 


Dual: *k'i(-nV) 

Plural: *-¢a 

Plural: *-ri 

Plural: *-K/u 

Plural (Eurasiatic only): *-sV 
Plural/collective: *-/a 

Plural: *-n¥ 


Note: plurality could also be expressed by reduplication of the root. 


17.8.4. DERIVATIONAL SUFFIXES 


Nominalizer: *-ri/*-re 
Nominalizer: *-ma 
Nominalizer: *-ya 
Nominalizer: *-ta 
Nominalizer: *-na 
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Nominalizer: *-la 
Nominalizer: *-ka 
Nominalizer: *-k’a 


17.8.5. NOUN MORPHOLOGY IN THE DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


According to John C. Kes (Bomhard—Kerns 1994:172—173, §3.5.3), Proto- 
Nostratic may have had three nominal declensions: (A) the first declension, 
corresponding to the neuter heteroclitic declension in Indo-European; (B) the 
second declension, corresponding to the other neuter paradigms in Indo-European, 
and (C) the third declension, a variation of the second wherein a definite-accusative 
singular was marked by the termination *-m. Kerns states that the accusative had no 
special marker in the first two declensional types. He also notes that the accusative 
singular ending *-m is found in Proto-Uralic and is also widely-represented in 
Dravidian languages (where it has become -n as in Greek, for example, within Indo- 
European [for the full set of Proto-Dravidian case endings, see below]). The views 
expressed by Kerns differ from those presented in the present book, where Proto- 
Nostratic is seen as a language of the active type. 

Kerns reconstructs the following singular case endings for Common Uralic (cf. 
also Collinder 1960:282 and 1965:54—57; Hajda 1972:41; Abondolo 1998a:18; 
Décsy 1990:68—72; Raun 1988:558—560): 


Nominative *#D 
Accusative *—m 
Genitive *n 


Dative-Lative 
Locative 
Ablative 


*-nYV (palatalized *-n followed by a front vowel) 
*na 
*-ta and *-5a 


Kerns believes that the above endings, “with a few reservations”, can also be 
attributed to Proto-Nostratic (here, I would substitute “Proto-Eurasiatic” for his 
“Proto-Nostratic” — Kerns himself uses “Eurasiatic” in his 1985 book JIndo- 
European Prehistory). According to Abondolo (1998a:18), there were at least two 
grammatical cases in Proto-Uralic: an accusative *-m and a subordinate suffix *-n, 
which functioned as a genitive/pronominalizer. There were at least three local cases 
as well: a locative *-nA, a separative *td ~ *#I, and perhaps the latives *-k (and/or 
*-y) and *-’ (and/or *n’). 

At this point, it is interesting to compare the case endings (properly, tightly 
bound postpositions) reconstructed for Proto-Dravidian by Zvelebil (1977:33) (see 
also Krishnamurti 2003:217—243; Steever 1998a:20—21): 
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Nominative *9 and, possibly, *-m/*-n with non-personal substantives 
Accusative *.(V)n 

Genitive *-in (adnominal); *-atu (pronominal); *-d (possessive) 
Dative * (ku 4 
Instrumental *-ani*al 

Ablative *in() 

Locative *-ul; *-in/*-il (2); *-kan 

Sociative *5tu or *-(t)- Stu <*t6rV (2) 

(Comitative) 


This system can be derived from an earlier, simpler system, as is shown by 
comparison with Elamite (cf. McAlpin 1981:108—112). Clearly, several of the 
endings must have had a common origin (such as the genitive ending *-in, the 
ablative *-in, and the locative *-in[/*-il]). McAlpin (1981:111) reconstructs the 
following case endings for Proto-Elamo-Dravidian: 


Nominative 
Accusative 
Adessive/ 
Purposive (Dative) 
Genitives: 

1, Possessive 

2. Adnominal 

3. Oblique/Locative 


According to Ramstedt (1952—1957.1:25—27) and Poppe (1955:187—191), a 
genitive in *-n also existed in Proto-Altaic. This ending is still found in several 
Mongolian and Turkic languages, though the Turkic forms vary between -n and -y. 
However, Sinor (1988:715) cautions that it is premature to assume a Common 
Altaic genitive in *-n. 

To fill out the picture, let us look at the case endings traditionally reconstructed 
for Late Proto-Indo-European, that is, for the stage of development immediately 
prior to the emergence of the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages (cf. 
Brugmann 1904:373—399; Watkins 1998:65—66; Fortson 2004:113; Szemerényi 
1996:157—192; Beekes 1995:172—195; Schmitt-Brandt 1998:180—220; Meier- 
Briigger 2003:195—199; Haudry 1979:34—37; Meillet 1964:292—300; Lehmann 
1993:144—146; Adrados 1975.1:329; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998. 
I:-45—94; Burrow 1973:230—242; Buck 1933:172—208; Sihler 1995:248—256; 
Rix 1992:117—119): 
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Case Singular Dual Plural 
Nominative #5, 4D *es *e, *a/*-i 
Vocative + #es *e, Fata 
Accusative *m/*-m *ns/*-ns te, t/t 
Genitive *es/*-0s/*-s =f *om/*-om a (2), *-5s (2) 
Ablative *-es/*-os/*-s; *-bh(y)os, *-mos *-bhy6, *-md 
*-ed/*-od 
Dative *ei *-bh(y)os, *-mos *-bhy6, *-mo. 
Locative ti *-su *-ou 
Instrumental *e/*-0; *-Ois; *-bhy6, *-md. 
*-bhi, *-mi *-bhis, *-mis 


Missing from this table is the thematic nominative-accusative neuter singular 
ending *-m — this form is to be derived from the accusative singular ending. The 
*-bh- and *-m- endings found in several of the concrete cases are usually considered 
to be late additions, and some have even questioned whether or not they should 
even be posited for the Indo-European parent language. They are not found in 
Hittite. No doubt, these endings were originally adverbs that were gradually 
incorporated into the case system, with some daughter languages choosing *-b/- 
and others choosing *-m-. They should not be reconstructed as case endings at the 
Proto-Indo-European level, In like manner, the genitive plural probably arose from 
the accusative singular, while the genitive singular and nominative singular endings 
in *-s must have had a common origin — these endings later spread from the 
genitive singular to the ablative singular. The dual was a late addition, while the 
plural originally had a reduced set of endings compared to what was found in the 
singular — this is the picture that emerges when the Hittite and other Anatolian data 
are brought into consideration. We may note here that the Proto-Uralic ablative 
ending *-fa and the Proto-Elamo-Dravidian oblique/locative ending *-ta are most 
probably related to the Indo-European ablative *-e/"/*-of' (the phonetics are 
uncertain here). See also Chapter 18. 

In his book Indo-European Prehistory, Kerns (1985:109—111) devotes 
considerable attention to describing an oblique-n marker, which he claims is a 
major component in Indo-European heteroclitic stems, and he elaborates upon his 
ideas in his treatment of Nostratic declension in Bomhard—Kems (1994:173—179, 
§3.5.3.1). He notes that this oblique-n is the source of the -n found in the genitive, 
ablative, and instrumental case endings in Dravidian — it is also found in the 
genitive, dative-lative (palatalized before a front vowel), and locative case endings 
in Uralic. Kerns even finds traces of this oblique-n in Eskimo and Japanese. Thus, 
this is a widespread and ancient feature. Greenberg (2000:130) also discusses this 
ending: 


There is an -n genitive in Eurasiatic that frequently serves as a marker of the 
oblique case along with more specific indicators of location, instrument, etc. 
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When this occurs it invariably precedes the specific indicator. In certain cases it 
has also spread to the nominative. 


17.9. VERBAL MORPHOLOGY 
17.9.1. INTRODUCTION 


In Proto-Nostratic, verbs fell into two types of construction: (1) active and (2) 
stative. In active constructions, which usually involved transitive verbs, the 
grammatical subject of the verb represented the agent performing the action, and the 
direct object represented the patient, or recipient, of the action (cf. Trask 1993:5). 
Stative constructions, on the other hand, expressed a state of affairs, rather than an 
event (cf. Trask 1993:259). Verbs expressed aspectual contrasts rather than 
temporal contrasts. Tense relates the time of the situation referred to to some other 
time, usually to the moment of speaking (cf. Comrie 1976:1—2), while aspect 
marks the duration or type of temporal activity denoted by the verb (cf. Crystal 
1992:29; Comrie 1976:3). Proto-Nostratic had two aspects: (a) perfective (past) and 
(b) imperfective (non-past). Here, we may note that Diakonoff (1988:85) posits two 
aspects for the earliest form of Proto-A frasian: (a) punctive (instantaneous) and (b) 
durative (protracted, or continuous). He assumes that these later developed into 
perfective and imperfective aspects and then, eventually, in the individual Afrasian 
daughter languages, into past and present-future tenses. He does not posit tenses for 
the Afrasian parent language. Proto-Nostratic also had, at the very least, the 
following moods: (a) indicative; (b) imperative; (c) conditional; (d) hortatory- 
precative; (¢) inchoative; and (f) prohibitive. There was also a causative 
construction. 
The overall structure of verbs was as follows: 


Root + formative vowel (+ derivational suffix) 
(+ mood marker) (+ person marker) (+ number marker) 


A stem could consist of the unextended root or the root extended by a single 
derivational suffix (preceded, as indicated above, by a formative vowel). The 
position of the number marker seems to have been flexible — it could also be 
placed before the person marker. Gender was not marked. There were no prefixes in 
Proto-Nostratic. We may note here that Krishnamurti (2003:279 and 312) posits the 
following structure for verbs in Proto-Dravidian: 


Stem + tense-mood + (gender-)number-person marker 


Stative verbs were indifferent to number and, therefore, had no plural forms. They 
also had a special set of person markers different from those of active verbs: 
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Active Stative 
Person Singular | Plural Singular only 
1 *mi *-ma (inclusive) (+ plural marker) *kha, 
*na *-na (exclusive) (+ plural marker) *Ha 
2 ah *-thi + plural marker) thi 
*si 
*ni 
3 *¥a-/*Sa- *8a-/*So- (+ plural marker) 7) 
*na-, *ni- *na-, *ni- (+ plural marker) 


Morphologically, verbs could be either finite or non-finite. Finite forms could be 
marked for aspect, mood, person, and number, but not for gender or tense. Non- 
finite forms exhibited nominal inflection. In unmarked word order, the verb 
occupied the end position of a clause. 


17.9.2. NON-FINITE VERB FORMS (DERIVATIONAL SUFFIXES) 
The following non-finite verb forms are widespread enough in the Nostratic 
daughter languages to guarantee their common origin, and, consequently, they are 
listed separately here. However, at the Proto-Nostratic level, they were 
indistinguishable from the nominalizing suffixes listed above. 
Participle: *-na 
Participle: *-sa 
Gerundive-participle: *-la 

17.9.3. FINITE VERB FORMS: MOOD MARKERS 

Imperative: *-kla, *-khi, *-khu 
Conditional: *-ba 
Hortatory-precative: *-/i 


Inchoative: *-na 


Note: the bare stem could also serve as imperative. 


17.9.4. FINITE VERB FORMS: OTHERS 


Causative: *-sV 
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17.9.5. VERB MORPHOLOGY IN THE DAUGHTER LANGUAGES 


Comparison of the various Nostratic daughter languages reveals many striking 
similarities in verb morphology. This comparison, for example, allows us to 
ascertain the ultimate origin of the athematic verb endings in Proto-Indo-European: 
they can be nothing other than possessive suffixes similar to what are found in 
Proto-Uralic and Proto-Altaic. Ultimately, these possessive suffixes had a 
pronominal origin. The earliest forms of the athematic endings in Proto-Indo- 
European may have been as follows (cf. Bomhard 1988; see also Villar 1991:244— 
252; for details, cf. Chapters 18 and 19 of this book): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 +m *+me 
2 oh | *the | 
3 Pay %en [| 


This earlier system may be partially preserved in Tocharian A, where the athematic 
endings are as follows: 


Person Singular Plural 
1 -(a)m -mas 
2 -(at -c 
3 ~(a)s -(i)iie | 


Note: There are phonological problems with the 3rd singular ending -(4)s in 
Tocharian — had this been inherited directly from Proto-Indo-European *-si, 
we would expect -(d)s, not -(a)s. The best explanation is that of Pedersen, 
who derived this ending from an enclitic *se-. For details on the develop- 
ment of the personal endings in Tocharian, cf. Adams 1988:51—62; Van 
Windekens 1944:297—321 and 1976—1982.I1/2:259—297. 


‘Traces of the earlier system are also found in the Anatolian languages. Note, for 
example, the Hittite 2nd singular active preterite ending -/a. 

Now compare the following system of personal endings, which are assumed to 
have existed in Proto-Uralic (cf. Hajdti 1972:40 and 43—45; Collinder 1965:134— 
135; Décsy 1990:66—68; Sinor 1988:725): 


Person Singular Plural 
1 *-me *-me (+ Plural) 
2 *te *-te + Plural) 


3 ®se | *se(+Plural) | 
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The personal endings survive in Elamite as well, especially in the 2nd and 3rd. 
persons (by the way, the Elamite Ist singular ending, -A, is, of course, related to the 
Ist singular perfect ending *-2,e of traditional Proto-Indo-European, which is 
found, for example, in Luwian in the 1st singular preterite ending -ha, in Hittite in 
the Ist singular ending -i, and in Greek in the 1st singular perfect ending -a; this 
ending may also be related to the Proto-Kartvelian 1st person personal prefix of the 
subject series, *xw- [Gamkrelidze—Maéavariani 1982:85 reconstruct *y- here, 
however], as suggested by Ivanov and Palmaitis) — compare, for example, the 
conjugation of hutta- ‘to do, to make’ from Middle Elamite (cf. Reiner 1969:76; 
Grillot-Susini 1987:33): 


| Person Singular Plural 
1 hutta-h hutta-hu (<h +h) 
2 hutta-t hutta-ht (<h +t) 
3 hutta- hutta-h¥ (<h +8) 


Traces of the 2nd singular ending are also found in Dravidian — McAlpin 
(1981:120) reconstructs Proto-Elamo-Dravidian 2nd person ending *-ti ( Proto- 
Elamite *-/o, Proto-Dravidian *-/i). This is a significant archaism, since it bears no 
apparent resemblance to the common Elamo-Dravidian 2nd person personal 
pronoun stem, which McAlpin (1981:114—115) reconstructs as *ni and which may 
be an innovation (cf. Dolgopolsky 1984:87—88 and 100; Dolgopolsky posits 
Proto-Elamo-Dravidian *niin, which he derives from *fiin through assimilation), 
though Greenberg (2000:76—77) discusses the possibility that there may have been 
a second person pronoun stem *n// in Burasiatic. 

Traces of these endings are found in the Altaic languages as well. Sinor 
(1988:725) reconstructs the following possessive suffixes for Proto-Turkic and 
Proto-Tungus: 


Proto-Turkic: 
Person Singular Plural 
1 +m *-m (+ Plural) 
2 + *-y (+ Plural) 
3 *s +*@ 
Proto-Tungus: 
Person Singular Plural 
1 *m *m (+ Plural) (excl.) 
2 *t | #4 
3 ta i et 
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It may be noted here that Common Mongolian did not have special verbal endings 
to indicate person or number. However, at a later date, personal pronouns were 
added enclitically to the verbal forms (cf. Poppe 1955:251). 

Traces of these endings are also found within Afrasian in Highland East 
Cushitic, where the suffixes of the simple perfect in Darasa, Hadiyya, Kambata, and 
Sidamo are as follows (cf. Hudson 1976:263—264): 


Person Darasa Hadiyya | Kambata Sidamo__| 

-enne -ummo ~oommi -ummo 
-tette -titto -toonti -itto 

-e -ukko -0(?i) A 

-te -to?o -too(?i) -th 

=a -aakko?0 ~semma(7i) oni 
-nenne -nummo -moommi -hummo 
-tine -takko?0 | _-teenta(?i) -tini 

“ne -to?o | -too(7i) | -ta 


While the suffixes of the present perfect in Hadiyya, Kambata, and Sidamo were as 
follows (cf. Hudson 1976:264—265): 


Person Hadiyya I Kambata Sidamo 7 
1 sg. -aammo -eemmi ~oommo 
2 sg. -taatto -tenti -otto 
3 sg.m. -aakko -ee?i -ind 
3 sg. f. = -ta?okko | -tee?i -tind 
3 sg. pol. -aakka?okko | -eemma(?i) _ -noonni 
1pl. ~naammo [ -neemmi -noommo 
2pl. -takka?okko | -teenta -tinonni 
3 pl. -ta?okko | ~tee?i -tind 
The suffixes of the imperfect are as follows (cf, Hudson 1976:265): 
Person Darasa Hadiyya Kambata Sidamo 
i 1sg. ~anno -oommo -aammi -eemmo 
2 sg. -tatto -tootto -taanti -atto 
3 sg. m. -aani -ookko ano anno 
3 sg.f. -taani -tamo -taa?i -tanno 
3 sg. pol. =_ -aakkamo ~eenno -nanni 
1p. ~nanno -noommo -naammi ~neemmo 
2pl. -tinaa |-taleamo -teenanta -tinanni 
3pl. snaani -tamo -taa?i -tanno 
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The suffixes of the subordinate conjugation in Kambata and Sidamo are as follows 
(cf. Hudson 1976:270): 


Person Kambata Sidamo 
1sg. a 
2 sg. -ta 
3 sg. m. “a 
3 sg. f. -ta 
= 3 sg. pol. ~na 
1 pl. ~na 
2pl. -teena -tina 
3 pl. -ta 


According to Ehret (1980:65), in Southern Cushitic, “[tJhe basic person marking 
was constructed of the verb stem plus suffixes of the two shapes -V and -VCV, as 
the following comparison of West Rift and Dahalo conjugations indicates:” 


Person | Burunge Traqw Dahalo Proto-SC ] 
1 sg. @ @ ~O *-0 
2 sg. underlying *-it -Vto *-ito 
3 sg. m. underlying *-i <i wi 
3 sg. f. ¥t -Vto ‘ito 
Ipl. | -an -an -Vnu anu 
2pl. | -idey underlying *-ta -Vte *-ite 
3 pl. | ~ey, -i underlying *-iya, | -ee *-eye P| 
also -ir *-iye 


Finally, Bender (2000:202) lists the following verbal affixes in the fa/ne (TN) 
branch of Omotic: 


Person | NWO 
1sg. *h3a 

ta 

* i 


tua 
ni 
*etti;i | t~n ti end eti *ot; *no | *eti 
*onta;i ee 4 end sonte | *et;*no | *on- 
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Abbreviations: NWO = Northwest Ometo; SEO = Southeast Ometo; C’ = 
C’ara; MO = Macro-Ometo; G = Gimira; Y = Yemsa; K = Kefoid; TN = ta/ne 
branch of Omotic. 


The Ist person possessive suffix in *-m was thus common to Indo-European, part of 
Afrasian (Highland East Cushitic), Uralic, and, within Altaic, Turkic and Tungus, 
while the 2nd person in *-f was common to Indo-European, Uralic, Tungus, Elamo- 
Dravidian, and Afrasian, and the 3rd person in *-s was common to Indo-European, 
Uralic, Turkic, Elamite, and Kartvelian (cf. Old Georgian c’er-s ‘writes’). The 3rd 
singular possessive suffix was *-n in Proto-Tungus, and this mirrors what is found 
in the 3rd plural in Indo-European and Kartvelian (cf. Old Georgian 3rd plural 
suffix -en in, for example, c’er-en ‘they write’, Mingrelian 3rd plural suffix -an, -a, 
-n, Laz 3rd plural suffix —an, -n) and partially in the 3rd singular and plural suffixes 
in Highland East Cushitic, with traces in Omotic (see above) — there is also a 
parallel here in Sumerian (see Chapter 15). 

Within Indo-European, the 2nd singular ending *-t!' is preserved in Hittite and 
Tocharian. This was later replaced by what had been the 3rd singular, namely, *-s. 
In his 1962 book entitled Indo-European Origins of the Celtic Verb. I: The Sigmatic 
Aorist, Calvert Watkins discusses the extensive evidence from the Indo-European 
daughter languages for an original 3rd singular ending in *-s. It was Watkins who 
also showed that the 3rd singular indicative was originally characterized by the 
fundamental ending zero. The *-n- found in the 3rd plural was a relic of the 3rd 
person ending found in Tungus, Kartvelian, and Sumerian. The development of the 
3rd singular ending *-t' was a later change, though this still occurred fairly early 
since it is found in Hittite and the other Anatolian daughter languages — this *-/4 
was added to the 3rd plural ending *-n- at the same time, yielding the new ending 
*-nth-, This *-t probably had the same origin as the 3rd singular possessive suffix 
*-t found in Ugric and some of the Samoyed languages on the one hand and in the 
Proto-Tungus 3rd plural possessive suffix *-¢ on the other (cf. Sinor 1988:727— 
728). The most recent change must have been the development of the so-called 
“primary” endings, which were built upon the so-called “secondary” endings by the 
addition of the deictic particle *-i meaning “here and now”, as shown by Kerns and 
Schwartz in their 1972 book on Indo-European verb morphology. It may be 
mentioned that this deictic particle had a Nostratic origin, coming from a widely- 
represented proximate demonstrative stem meaning ‘this one here’. 

Now, Proto-Uralic is assumed to have had two conjugational types (cf. Hajda 
1972:43—44): (A) a determinative (objective) conjugation, which was 
characterized by the 3rd singular in *-s and which was used with transitive verbs, 
and (B) an indeterminative (subjective) conjugation, which was characterized by 
the 3rd singular in zero and which was used with intransitive verbs. The same two 
conjugational types were found in Proto-Indo-European, except that they were used 
to contrast active versus stative. Indeed, the active-stative contrast appears to be the 
more ancient in both Proto-Uralic and Proto-Indo-European. 

After all of the changes described above had taken place, the resulting Proto- 
Indo-European athematic endings were as follows (cf. Beekes 1995:232—233; 
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Brugmann 1904:588—594; Burrow 1973:306—319; Szemerényi 1990:356—357 
and 1996:327; Fortson 2004:84—85): 


I. Primary II. Secondary 
Person Singular Plural + Singular Plural 


1 *mi *me +m *me 
2 I *si *the #5 * the 
3 [ thi *nthi ee | *nth 


Note: The 1st person plural endings have different extensions in the various daughter 
languages: *-me-s(i), *-mo-s(i), *-me-n(i), *-mo-n(i). In these endings, the 
plural markers *-s and *-n have been added to *-me/*-mo. It may be noted 
that the plural marker *-n is also found in Tungus — in Evenki, Even, Solon, 
Negidal, for example, the 2nd plural possessive suffix is made up of the 2nd 
singular possessive suffix plus the plural marker *-n (cf. Sinor 1988:727). 


In volume 1, Grammar, of his book Indo-European and Its Closest Relatives: The 
Eurasiatic Language Family, Greenberg (2000:67) discusses the evidence for a 
Eurasiatic first-person singular pronoun stem *k. He writes: 


Less widely distributed than m for the first-person singular is k. Wherever they 
both appear, the general contrast is m as ergative versus absolutive k, m as 
active versus middle or passive k, and m as active versus stative k. Tam 
inclined to believe that this last contrast is the basic one from which the others 
developed. A contrast of this kind between m and k seems to be attested only in 
the first-person singular. 


Recently, several scholars have tried to show that Indo-European is to be 
reconstructed as an active language (for a brief discussion, cf. Schwink 1994:86— 
87 and 89—110; see also Lehmann 2002). Indeed, such an interpretation seems to 
clarify many problems in the early dialects. According to this interpretation, the so- 
called “perfect” of traditional Indo-European is seen as originally stative (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:218 and 2002:169—172; see Chapters 18 and 19 for details). 
Comparison with other Nostratic languages allows us to confirm this view. 

The perfect reconstructed by the Neogrammarians for Proto-Indo-Buropean 
was distinguished from the present and aorist by a unique set of personal endings in 
the indicative, namely, first person singular *-g,a (cf. Sanskrit véd-a ‘I know’, 
Greek of5-a, Gothic waif), second person singular *-/2,4 (cf. Sanskrit yét-tha ‘you 
know’, Greek ofc-0a, and Gothic wais/), third person singular *-e (cf. Greek ol8-e 
‘he/she knows’, Sanskrit véd-a, and Gothic waif). Except for Armenian and Balto- 
Slavic, the perfect remained in all branches. It was least changed in Indo-Iranian, 
Celtic, and Germanic, In Greek, however, it was mixed up with a x-formation and, 
in Italic, with a whole series of non-perfect tense forms. According to Greenberg, 
the perfect of traditional comparative grammar was originally stative in Proto-Indo- 
European, and, as noted above, others have recently made similar assertions. Sihler 
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(1995:564—590) gives an excellent overview of the stative in Proto-Indo- 
European. 

Now, Greek has a unique formation, the so-called “x-perfect”. However, this 
formation arose exclusively within prehistoric Greek. It is already found, to a 
limited extent, in Homer and in the earliest records of other dialects. In Homer, the 
formation is found in some 20 roots, all ending in a long vowel, and, in all of them, 
the «-stem is virtually limited to the singular stems which actually contain a long 
vowel. Later, the formation spread to other stems ending in a long vowel, then to 
stems ending in any vowel (including denominatives), and finally to stems ending 
in consonants, and to all persons and numbers, Thus, it is clear that we are dealing 
with developments specific to Greek itself. For a discussion of the Greek perfect, cf. 
Chantraine 1927. 

In Latin, we find first singular perfect forms féci ‘I did’ and iécf ‘I threw’. As 
in Greek, the -c- [k] is found in all persons (cf. third singular fecif), and, as in 
Greek, the -c- [k] has given rise to secondary formations (such as facid and iacié, 
for example). 

The -k- forms are also found in Tocharian, as in first singular preterite active 
taka ‘I was’, and, as in Greek and Latin, the -k- is found in all persons and has 
given rise to secondary formations. Van Windekens (1976—1982.1:495—-496) goes 
so far as to posit Proto-Indo-European *dhéq-, *dha,g- as the source of Tocharian 
Waké ‘I was’. 

On the basis of the evidence from Greek, Latin, and Tocharian, we may assume 
that a “suffix” *-k- is to be reconstructed for late-stage Proto-Indo-European, that 
is, what I refer to as “Disintegrating Indo-European”. This “suffix” originally had a 
very limited distribution — it seems to have appeared only in the perfect singular of 
verbs that ended in a long vowel, when the long vowel originated from earlier short 
vowel plus laryngeal. All of the other formations found in Greek, Italic, and 
Tocharian are secondary elaborations. But, we can go back even farther — we can 
speculate that the -k- originally characterized the first person exclusively, from 
which it spread to other persons. This suggestion is not new. Sturtevant (1942:87— 
88) suggested that *-k- developed in the first person singular when a root-final 
laryngeal was followed by the ending *-xe (that is, *-H,e [Kurylowicz would write 
*-2,¢]). Though a laryngeal explanation along these lines has not been generally 
accepted, the suggestion that the -k- was originally confined to the first person 
singular is still a viable hypothesis, especially in view of the evidence from other 
Nostratic languages. Thus, both in function and form, the first singular *-k- ending 
would belong with the Eurasiatic first person singular pronoun stem *k 
reconstructed by Greenberg. It should be noted that this explanation is different 
than that given by Greenberg, who compares the Proto-Indo-European first person 
perfect ending *-Ha with the *-k- endings found in the other Eurasiatic languages. 
On purely phonological grounds, I find Greenberg’s proposal less convincing than 
the alternative suggested here. 
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17.10. PROHIBITIVE/NEGATIVE PARTICLES AND INDECLINABLES 


The following negative/prohibitive particles and indeclinables can be reconstructed 
for Proto-Nostratic: 


Negative particles: *na, *ni, *nu 

Prohibitive particle: *ma(?) 

Negative particle: *?al- (~ *?al-) 

Negative particle: */i (~ */e) (?) 

Negative particle: *?e 

Post-positional intensifying and conjoining particle: *k""a- (~ *kv#a-) 
Particle: */”'ay- ‘when, as, though, also” 

Particle: *harY- ‘or; with, and; then, therefore’ 

Particle: *?in- (~ *?en-), *(-)ni ‘in, into, towards, besides, moreover’ 
Sentence particle: *wa (~ *wa) ‘and, also, but; like, as’ 

Coordinating conjunction: *?aw-, *?wa- (~ *?wa-) ‘or’ 


Note: The CVC- root structure patterning of some of these forms points to their 
ultimate nominal or verbal origin. For example, the negative particle *?al- (~ *?al-) 
must ultimately have been a negative verb stem meaning ‘to be not so-and-so’, as in 
its Dravidian derivatives, while *?in- (~ *?en-), *(-)ni was originally a nominal 
stem meaning ‘place, location’ (cf. Dolgopolsky 2002:48—49 and to appear, no. 
45, *?ii[A] ‘place’ [(in descendant languages) — ‘in’]). 
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PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN MORPHOLOGY I: 
TRADITIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


18.1. INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, we will discuss traditional views on the reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European morphological system. Several topics, such as root structure 
patterning, accentuation, and ablaut, have already been discussed in the chapters on 
phonology — some of that material will be repeated in this chapter. The next 
chapter will focus on an investigation of the possible prehistoric development of 
Proto-Indo-European morphology. 

The traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European morphological 
structure represents the stage of development just before the emergence of the 
individual daughter branches. Prior to the discovery of Hittite and the other Indo- 
European languages of ancient Anatolia, the morphological system that was 
assumed to have existed in the Indo-European parent language closely resembled 
that of Classical Sanskrit and Ancient Greek. As the Hittite material began to be 
taken into consideration, the earlier views had to be modified, and many points are 
still being debated. 

Morphologically, Proto-Indo-European was a highly inflected language — 
except for particles, conjunctions, and certain quasi-adverbial forms, all words were 
inflected. The basic structure of inflected words was as follows: root + suffix (one 
or more) + inflectional ending (see below for details). A notable morphophonemic 
characteristic was the extensive use of a system of vocalic alternations (“Ablaut” in 
German) as a means to mark morphological distinctions. Verbs were strongly 
differentiated from nouns. For nouns and adjectives, three genders, three numbers, 
and as many as eight cases have been reconstructed (mainly on the basis of what is 
found in Classical Sanskrit), though it is doubtful that all of these features were 
ancient — it is indeed possible to discern several chronological layers of 
development. The traditional reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European verbal 
system sets up two voices, four moods, and as many as six tenses. Syntactically, 
Proto-Indo-European seems to have had many of the characteristics of an SOV 
language, though there must, no doubt, have been a great deal of flexibility in basic 
word order patterning. For details on Proto-Indo-European syntax, cf. Fortson 
2004:137—152; Paul Friedrich 1975; Lehmann 1975, 1993:187—207, and 
2002:100—133; Watkins 1977. 
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18.2. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


A shorter version of this section can be found in Chapter 4 (§4.10), “The 
Reconstruction of the Proto-Indo-European Phonological System”. 

Before beginning, it is necessary to define several key terms. A roof may be 
defined as the base form of a word. It carries the basic meaning, and it cannot be 
further analyzed without loss of identity (cf. Crystal 2003:402). A stem, on the 
other hand, may be defined as an inflectional base. A stem may or may not be 
coequal with a root. Cf. Crystal 2003:433. 

There have been several attempts to formulate the rules governing the 
structural patterning of roots in Proto-Indo-European. Without going into details, it 
may simply be noted that none of the proposals advanced to date has escaped 
criticism, including the theories of Emile Benveniste (1935:147—173, especially 
pp. 170—171). The problem is complicated by the fact that the form of Proto-Indo- 
Buropean traditionally reconstructed — what I call “Disintegrating Indo-European” 
— is the product of a very long, largely unknown evolution. Disintegrating Indo- 
European contained the debris of earlier successive periods of development. 

For Disintegrating Indo-European, Jerzy Kurytowicz’s (1935:121) description 
is adequate (see also Szemerényi 1996:98—99): 


«+. the root is the part of the word (it is a question of only the simple word) 
made up of (1) the initial consonant or consonantal group, (2) the fundamental 
vowel, (3) the final consonant or consonantal group. — The final group can 
consist of no more than two consonantal elements, the first of which has 
greater syllabicity than the second. In other words, the first consonantal 
element is i, u, r, 1, n, m, while the second is a consonant in the strictest sense 
of the term: stop, s, or laryngeal (2,, 22, 2s). 


Fortson (2004:70) gives the following examples of Proto-Indo-European roots, 
arranged by structure (the notation has been modified to agree with what is used in 
this book) (cf. also Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:185—189): 


*CeC- *pheth(H)- ‘to fly’ (Fortson *pet-) 
*phet'- ‘foot’ (Fortson *ped-) 
*dhegwh- ‘to bum’ (Fortson *dheg™h-) 
*sew- ‘to press out juice’ (Fortson *seu-) 
*p’el- ‘strength’ (Fortson *bel-) 
*Hyes- ‘to be’ (Fortson *h,es-) 
*t’oH- ‘to give’ (Fortson *deh;-) 
*wes- ‘to buy, to sell’ (Fortson *yes-) 
*legh- ‘to lie down’ (Fortson */egh-) 
*sem- ‘one’ (Fortson *sem-) 


*CReC- *dhwer- ‘door’ (Fortson *dhyer-) 
*sneH,- ‘to sew’ (Fortson *snehz-; Rix 1998a:520 *sneh,-) 
*thyek’w- ‘to revere’ (Fortson *fieg’-) 
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*swep'- ‘to sleep’ (Fortson *syep-) 
*smey- ‘to smile’ (Fortson *smei-) 
*k’noH- ‘to know’ (Fortson *gneh;-) 
*khlew- ‘to hear’ (Fortson *kleu-) 
*srew- ‘to flow’ (Fortson *sreu-) 


*CeRC- *dheygh. ‘to shape with the hands’ (Fortson *dheigh-) 


*t'erkh- ‘to see’ (Fortson *derk-) 

*melk’- ‘to wipe’ (Fortson *me/g-) 

*meldt- ‘to speak solemnly’ (Fortson *meldh-) 
*k’embh- ‘to bite’ (Fortson *gembh-) 

*Horbh- ‘to change social status’ (Fortson *h,erbh-) 
*noHth- ‘buttocks’ (Fortson *neh,t-) 


*CReRC- *ghrend!- ‘to grind’ (Fortson *ghrendh-) 


*khrewH,- ‘to gore’ (Fortson *kreuh,-) 
*sweH,t’- ‘sweet’ (Fortson *syehd-) 
*mlewH,- ‘to speak’ (Fortson *mleuh,-) 


Fortson (2004:71) also points out that a small number of roots began with a cluster 
consisting of two stops; he cites the following examples: 


*thkhey- ‘to settle’ (Fortson *tkei-) 
*phther- ‘wing’ (Fortson *pfer-) 


A careful analysis of the root structure patterning led Benveniste to the discovery of 
the basic laws governing that patterning. According to Benveniste (1935:170— 
171), these laws may be stated as follows (see also Lehmann 1952:17—18): 


1, 


2. 


5. 


The Proto-Indo-European root is monosyllabic, composed of the fundamental 
vowel é between two different consonants. 

In this constant scheme: consonant plus ¢ plus consonant, the consonants can 
be of any order provided that they are different: however, the cooccurrence of 
both a voiceless stop and an aspirated voiced stop is forbidden. 

The addition of a suffix to the root gives rise to two alternating stem types: 
Type I: root in full grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade; Type Il: root in 
zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented. 

A single determinative can be added to the suffix, either after the suffix of stem 
Type Il, or, if n, inserted between the root element and the suffix of stem Type 
I. 

Further addition of determinatives or suffixes points to a nominal stem. 


Benveniste’s views are not necessarily incompatible with those of Kurytowicz. 
These theories can be reconciled by assuming that they describe the root structure 
patterning at different chronological stages. 
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Now, comparison of Proto-Indo-European with the other Nostratic languages, 
especially Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Afrasian, allows us to refine Benveniste’s 
theories. The most ancient patterning was probably as follows: 


1, There were no initial vowels in the earliest form of Pre-Proto-Indo-European. 
Therefore, every root began with a consonant. 

2. Originally, there were no initial consonant clusters either. Consequently, every 
root began with one and only one consonant. 

3. Two basic syllable types existed: (A) *CV and (B) *CVC, where C = any non- 
syllabic and V = any vowel. Permissible root forms coincided exactly with 
these two syllable types. 

4. A verbal stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root 
plus a single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC-VC-. 
Any consonant could serve as a suffix. 

5. Nominal stems, on the other hand, could be further extended by additional 
suffixes. 


In the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, there were three fundamental stem 
types: (A) verbal stems, (B) nominal and adjectival stems, and (C) pronominal and 
indeclinable stems. 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European 
disrupted the patterning outlined above. The positioning of the stress was 
morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to differentiate grammatical 
categories. All vowels were retained when stressed but were either weakened (= 
“reduced-grade”) or totally eliminated altogether (= “zero-grade”) when unstressed: 
the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero-grade depended upon the 
position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stressed syllable as well as upon 
the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. Finally, it was at this stage of 
development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVCC-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CCV'C-. 


The following examples may be given to illustrate this patterning (cf. Benveniste 
1935:151, 152, and 161; Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1995.1:194—201; Lehmann 1952: 
17): 


Type 1: *CVCC- Type 2: *CCVC- 


*phér-kh. Lithuanian perSi‘Iwoo, *p/r-ék- Latin precor ‘to ask’ 
I pester’; Umbrian persklum 
(< *perk-sk-lo-) ‘prayer’ 
*thér-Hy- Hittite tar-ah-zi ‘he *thr-6H- Latin intrare ‘to enter’ 
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controls’ 

¥ghéy-m- Greek yetdv ‘winter’; *ghy.ém- Greek yudv ‘snow’; 
Sanskrit hemantd-h ‘winter’; Latin hiems ‘winter’; 
Lithuanian Ziema ‘winter’ Armenian jiwn ‘snow’; 

Avestan zyd ‘winter’ 

*phéthr/n- Sanskrit pdtra-m ‘wing, *phthér/m- Greek mtepdv ‘wing, 
feather’; Old English feder feather’, neéput, ‘wing’ 
‘feather’; Hittite pdt-tar 
“wing? 

*1'éy-w- Sanskrit devd-h ‘deity, *1'y-Ew- Sanskrit dydu-h ‘sky, 
god’; Latin deus ‘god’; heaven’ 


Lithuanian diévas ‘god’ 
*phél-H,- Hittite pal-hi-i§ ‘broad’ *phl-6H,- Latin planus ‘even, level, 
flat’; Lithuanian plénas 


“thin? 
*k’én-H,- Greek yévoc ‘race, family, *k’n-éH,- Greek yvijoios ‘of or 
stock’ belonging to the race, 
lawfully begotten’ 


*phél-Hy- Greek néAac ‘near, near by’ *p!l-éH,- Greek nAnotov (Aeolian 
Tcvov) ‘near, close to’ 


When used as a verbal stem, Type 1 could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by means of a determinative (also called 
extension or enlargement). Further addition of a determinative or suffixes pointed to 
a nominal stem (cf. Benveniste 1935:171; Lehmann 1952:17). According to 
Benveniste (1935:148), a suffix was characterized by two alternating forms (*-et-/*-t-, 
*-en-/*-n-, *-ek-/*-k-, etc.), while a determinative was characterized by a fixed 
consonantal form (*-/-, *-n-, *-k-, etc.). Benveniste further (1935:164) notes: 


.. in the numerous cases where the initial [consonant group has been 
reconstructed in the shape] *(s)k-, *(s)t-, *(s)p-, etc., with unstable sibilant, it is 
generally a question of prefixation, and it may be observed that the root begins 
with the [plain] consonant [alone excluding the sibilant]. 


The German word Ablaut refers to the alternation of vowels in a given syllable. In 
the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European, ablaut was merely a phonological 
alternation. During the course of its development, however, Proto-Indo-European 
gradually grammaticalized these ablaut alternations. For information on ablaut, cf. 
Chapter 4, §§4.8—4.9; Beekes 1995:164—167; Brugmann 1904:138—150; 
Hiibschmann 1885; Meillet 1964:153—168; Schmidt-Brandt 1973; Szemerényi 
1996:83—93; Watkins 1998:51—53; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.]:131—167; 
Meier-Briigger 2003:144—152; Fortson 2004:73—76; Fulk 1986; Hirt 1900. 
Undifferentiated roots could serve as nominal stems (these are called root 
nouns), though the majority of nominal stems were derived from roots by the 
addition of determinatives and/or suffixes (these are called derived nouns) (cf. 
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Szemerényi 1996:163; Beekes 1995:168). There was considerable variety in the 
determinatives/suffixes, though several were more frequently used than others. In 
later Proto-Indo-European, stems ending in a thematic vowel, in particular, became 
increasingly common, while heteroclitic stems had started to decline as a productive 
category — they are best preserved in Hittite. In the majority of cases, it is not 
possible to discern any difference in meaning or function among the 
determinatives/suffixes, though several of them had developed specialized 
functions. Benveniste devotes an entire book (1935) to the study of the origins of 
the formation of nouns in Proto-Indo-European — Chapter X on the structure of the 
most ancient nominal derivations is particularly important. He elaborates on his 
views in his 1948 book on agent nouns and action nouns in Proto-Indo-European. 

Proto-Indo-European had constraints on permissible root structure sequences 
(cf. Fortson 2004:72; Meillet 1964:173—174; Watkins 1998:53; Szemerényi 
1996:99—100) — Szemerényi (1996:99) lists the following possible and 
impossible root structure types (his notation has been retained): 


Possible Impossible 

1. Voiced-voiced aspirate (*bedh-) I. Voiced-voiced (*bed-) 

2. Voiced-voiceless (*dek-) Il. Voiced aspirate-voiceless 
(*bhet-) 

3. Voiced aspirate-voiced (*bheid-) II. Voiceless-voiced aspirate 
(*tebh-); Il is, however, 

4, Voiced aspirate-voiced aspirate (*bheidh-) possible after *s-: 

5. Voiceless-voiced (*ped-) *steigh- ‘to go up’ 

6. Voiceless-voiceless (*pet-) 


In terms of the radical revision of the Proto-Indo-Buropean consonant system 
proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov, these constraint laws may be 
restated as follows (cf. Hopper 1973:158—161, §3.2.6; Gamkrelidze 1976:404— 
405 and 1981:608—609): 


1, Each root contained at least one non-glottalic consonant. 
2. When both obstruents were non-glottalic, they had to agree in voicing. 


The Proto-Indo-European root structure constraint laws thus become merely a 
voicing agreement rule with the corollary that two glottalics cannot cooccur in a 
root. Comparison with the other Nostratic languages indicates, however, that the 
forbidden root types must have once existed. Two rules may be formulated to 
account for the elimination of the forbidden types: 


1. A tule of progressive voicing assimilation may be set up to account for the 
elimination of roots whose consonantal elements originally did not agree in 
voicing: *T' ~ *B > *T ~ *P, *B ~ *T> *B ~ *D, etc. 
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2. A tule of regressive deglottalization may be set up to account for the elimination 
of roots containing two glottalics: *7” ~ *K’ > *T ~ *K’, etc. This rule finds a 
close parallel in Geers’ Law in Akkadian. 


According to Gamkrelidze (1976:405 and 1981:608), Bartholomae’s Law is a later 
manifestation of the progressive voicing assimilation rule, applied to contact 
sequences (for details on Bartholomae’s Law, cf. Szemerényi 1996:102—103; 
Collinge 1985:7—11 and 263—264; Burrow 1973:90). 

A notable feature of Proto-Indo-European root structure patterning was the use 
of reduplication (cf. Brugmann 1904:286—287; Meillet 1964:179—182; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1995.I:189—191). Two main types of reduplication 
occurred: (1) partial (also called “normal” reduplication) and (2) full (also called 
“intensive” reduplication). In partial reduplication, only the initial consonant of the 
root was repeated: *CV-CVC- (cf. Homeric yé-yov-e ‘was born’, Sanskrit ja-jéin-a 
‘gave birth’). When the root began with a consonant cluster, the cluster was 
simplified in the reduplicated syllable (cf. Greek mi-t\n-y ‘I fill’). In full 
reduplication, the entire root was repeated: *CVC-CVC- (cf. Hittite u-wl-hu-li-ya- 
‘to entwine, to embrace; to wrestle, to struggle’, Sanskrit vér-var-ti ‘turns’. Avestan 
zao-zao-mi ‘I call’). 

As noted by Beekes (1995:167), neither preverbs nor prepositions nor 
postpositions existed as such in Proto-Indo-European. Instead, Proto-Indo- 
Buropean had adverbs (which later became preverbs, prepositions, or postpositions 
in the individual daughter languages). 

Finally, it must be noted that a number of roots could also be optionally 
preceded by *s- (cf. Meillet 1964:171—172; Brugmann 1904:195, note 3; Beekes 
1995:163). Inasmuch as such roots sometimes occur with and sometimes without 
the initial *s-, this element is called “s-mobile”, “mobile s”, or “movable s”. Fortson 
(2004:71—72) gives the following examples (the parentheses indicate that the 
initial *s- may or may not occur): *(s)plekl- ‘to see’, *(s)tlek’- ‘to cover’, 
*(s)neygh- ‘snow’, *(s)rew- ‘to flow’, *(5)trenk'- ‘tight’. As noted by Burrow 
(1973:81), no theory has yet been proposed that can satisfactorily account for this 
variation, but he further remarks: 


Most probably it is the result of some kind of external sandhi affecting initial s- 
in the Indo-European period. It seems fairly clear that the phenomenon is due 
to loss of initial s, and if this is so the theory that would regard the s as the 
remains of some kind of prefix is out of the question. 


Burrow’s statement is contrary to the views of Benveniste (1935:164), who regards 
the s as the remains of some kind of prefix (see quotation above). Szemerényi 
(1996:94) mentions both of these theories without deciding which offers the more 
probable explanation. Fortson (2004:70—71) mentions neither theory. Lehmann 
(1993:135—136), on the other hand, supports Burrow, as do I. Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov (1995.1:102—104) stand alone in positing a separate phoneme, which they 
write *§, to account for examples of “movable s” in the daughter languages. 
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18.3, OVERVIEW OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


Proto-Indo-European distinguished nouns and adjectives. The adjectives had 
essentially the same inflection as nouns (cf. Szemerényi 1996:155; Beekes 
1995:167; Meillet 1964:254; Meier-Briigger 2003:187—188). In some cases, 
adjectives were derived from nouns by means of possessive suffixes (such as *-yo-, 
for example). Demonstrative pronouns and numerals are also usually classed with 
nouns and adjectives. 

In the latest period of development, the gender of nouns was fixed (as either 
masculine, feminine, or neuter) — adjectives, on the other hand, had no fixed 
gender but agreed in gender and number with the nouns they modified (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:192—193). Nouns were also characterized by three numbers 
(singular, dual, and plural) and a set of case endings (as many as eight cases are 
traditionally reconstructed [cf. Szemerényi 1996:159] — nine, if we allow for the 
possibility of a directive or allative case as some have suggested [cf. Fortson 
2004:102; Watkins 1998:65; Haudry 1979:36]). The following cases are 
traditionally reconstructed: 


. Nominative: subject of verbs (both transitive and intransitive) 

. Vocative: direct address 

. Accusative: direct object 

. Genitive: possession (“of, belonging to”) 

Dative: indirect object (“to, for”) 

Ablative: source of movement (“from”) 

. Locative: place in, on, or at which something occurs (“‘in, on, at”) 

. Instrumental: means by which something is done (“with, by [means of]”) 

. (Allative/directive: goal or direction of an action or a motion; motion to or 
towards [“to, toward(s), in the direction of”]) 


PONANPYONYE 


The nominative and vocative singular, dual, and plural and the accusative singular 
and dual are known as strong cases, while the remaining cases are known as weak 
cases (also called oblique cases). In Early Proto-Indo-European, the accent was on 
the stem in the strong cases, which also had a full-grade (or lengthened-grade) 
vowel, while in the weak cases, the accent was shifted to the suffix or to the case 
ending (with a corresponding shift in full-grade vowel) (cf. Burrow 1973:220). 
During the earlier period of development, the accent shift typically resulted in the 
reduction or loss of the vowel of the unaccented syllable, unless such a reduction or 
loss would have resulted in unpronounceable consonant clusters (cf. Burrow 
1973:220). In later Proto-Indo-European, there was a tendency to level out the 
paradigm, either in terms of accent or vowel grade or both, though enough traces of 
the older patterning remained in the later stages of development so that it is possible 
to discern its underlying characteristics. 

An important distinction must be made between thematic stems and athematic 
stems. Thematic stems ended in a so-called “thematic vowel” (*-e/o-), while 
athematic stems did not end in such a vowel (cf. Fortson 2004:77—78 and 113). 
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Finally, mention must be made of a special type of declension in which the 
nominative-accusative singular is characterized by *-r-, while the remaining cases 
are characterized by *-n-. Nouns exhibiting this patteming are known as heteroclitic 
stems. Though common in Hittite, this declensional type was in decline in the other 
daughter languages (cf. Fortson 2004:110—111 and 165). For details on 
heteroclitic stems, cf. Burrow 1973:226—229; Szemerényi 1996:173. The 
following examples illustrate the general patterning: 


Nominative Singular Genitive Singular 
Hittite wa-a-tar ‘water’ u-i-te-na-aS 

pa-ah-hur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar ‘fire’ pa-ah-hu-e-na-as 

e-e§-har, e-e5-ha-ar, i§-har ‘blood’ i§-ha-na-aS 

ut-tar ‘word, affair’ ud-da-na-aS 

me-hur ‘time’ me-(e-)hu-na-aS 
Sanskrit yalet ‘liver’ yaknas 

Ghar ‘day’ ahnds 

iidhar ‘udder’ iidhnas 

srk ‘blood’ asnds 

Skt ‘dung’ Saknas 
Greek Sap ‘water’ bSatdg (< *ud-y-t0-s) 

odOup ‘udder, breast? o0atoc (< *dudh-y-to-s) 
Latin Semur ‘thigh’ Seminis (also femoris) 

jecur ‘liver’ iocineris (also iecoris) 


Notes: 


1. The -t and -k that have been added to the nominative singular in Sanskrit are 
innovations. 

2. In Greek, -to- has been added to the “oblique-n”, which is in the reduced-grade 
(*-y-> -0-). 


18.4. NOMINAL INFLECTION 


As noted above, nouns were inflected for number and case, while adjectives were 
also inflected for gender in Proto-Indo-European. Inasmuch as their gender was 
fixed, nouns were not inflected for gender. Gender in Proto-Indo-European was 
grammatical and might or might not have accorded with natural gender. In the 
Anatolian branch, masculine and feminine did not exist as separate gender classes; 
rather, there was a combined common gender, which included both masculine and 
feminine (see below). Different sets of case endings must be reconstructed for 
athematic stems, on the one hand, and for thematic stems, on the other hand. In 
thematic stems, the case endings were added after the thematic vowel *-e/o-. 
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The Proto-Indo-European athematic case endings may be reconstructed as 
follows (cf. Brugmann 1904:373—399; Watkins 1998:65—66; Fortson 2004:113; 
Szemerényi 1996:157—192; Beekes 1995:172—195; Schmitt-Brandt 1998:180— 
220; Meier-Briigger 2003:195—199; Haudry 1979:34—37; Meillet 1964:292— 
300; Lehmann 1993:144—146; Adrados 1975.I:329; Adrados—Bernabé— 
Mendoza 1995—1998.II:45—94; Sihler 1995:248—256; Burrow 1973:230—242 
[the preceding references are for both athematic and thematic endings]): 


Case Masculine/feminine Neuter 

Singular: 

Nominative *3 

Nominative-accusative *D 

Vocative *D 

Accusative *-p/-m (or *-y/-n) 

Genitive-ablative *-es/-os/-s *-es/-os/-8 

Dative #ey *ey 

Locative +4, *-D #4, #-D 
Instrumental *(e)H, *-(e)H, 
(Directive/allative) (*-oH) (*-oH—) 

Dual: 

Nominative-accusative *-H,(e) +H, 

Genitive *-oHs (?), *-ows (?) *-oH,s (2), *-ows (?) 
Dative *-bhy6 (?), *-md (7) *-bhy6 (2), *-md (?) 
Locative *-ow (?) *-ow (?) 
Instrumental *bhyd (?), *-mé (?) *phyd (2), *-md (7) 
Plural: 

Nominative-vocative *es 

Nominative-accusative (collective *-(e)H,) 
Accusative *-ms/-ms or *-gs/-ns *-ms/-ms or *-ps/-ns 
Genitive *5m *Sm 

Locative *su/-si *-su/-si 
Dative-ablative *-bb(y)os, *-mos *-bh(y)os, *-mos 
Instrumental *phi(s), *-mi(s) *-phi(s), *-mi(s) 


The above table is a composite and aims to be as comprehensive as possible. Some 
of the reconstructions are more certain than others — the dual and plural oblique 
endings are particularly controversial, and there is considerable disagreement 
among different scholars here. 

The thematic case endings may be reconstructed as follows: 
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Case 


Singular: 
Nominative 
Nominative-accusative 
Vocative 
Accusative 
Genitive 

Ablative 

Dative 

Locative 
Instrumental 
(irective/allative) 


Dual: 
Nominative-accusative 
Genitive 

Dative 


Locative 
Instrumental 


Plural: 
Nominative-vocative 
Nominative-accusative 
Accusative 


Genitive 
Locative 
Dative-ablative 
Instrumental 


Masculine/feminine 


*-0-5 


te 

*-o-m (or *-o-n) 
*-0-s(y)o 

*5th (< *-0-eth) 
*-By (< *-0-ey) 
*-elo-y 

*-e/o-H, 

(*-OH [< *o-oH]) 


*-oH,, *-oy 
*-oHjos (?) 
*-bhy6(m) (2), *-m6 (?) 


*-ow (7) 
*phy5(m) (2), *-ms (?) 


*-5s (< *-0-es) 


*-Ons (< *-0-ons) 

(or *-dms [< *-o-oms]) 
*-6m (< *-o-om) 
*-oysu/-oysi 
*-0-bh(y)os, *-o-mos 
*-dys (< *-0-oys), 
*-o-mis 


Neuter 


#-0-s(y)o 

* 5th (< *-0-eth) 
*0y (<*o-ey) 
*-e/o-y 

*e/o-H, 

(*-3H [< *o-oH]) 


*-oH,, *-oy 
*-oH 0s (?) 
*-bhyd(m) (2), *-md 
(?) 


*-ow (?) 
*-bhyo(m) (2), *-ms 
(?) 


*eH, 
*-5ns (< *-o-ons) 
(or *-Sms) 

*-6m (< *-o-om) 
*-oysu/-oysi 
*.0-bb(y)os, *-o-mos 
*-dys (< *-0-oys), 
*-o-mis 


In the non-Anatolian daughter languages, the most complete declensional system is 
found in Indo-Iranian, where all eight cases are represented. Baltic has seven cases 
(the genitive and ablative have merged). Sabinian also has seven cases, as does 
Umbrian (counting the vocative), while Oscan has six, as does Classical Latin 
(counting the vocative), and Literary Greek has five, as does Gothic (counting the 
vocative). The dual is found in the early stages of several branches and is still 
represented in modern Lithuanian, Slovenian, Sorbian, and Icelandic (albeit serving as 
plural forms in the colloquial language), though, in general, it has been lost. Cf. Sihler 


1995:246. 
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18.5. NOMINAL INFLECTION IN ANATOLIAN 


Nominal inflection in the Anatolian daughter languages differs in many respects 
from what is given above. First, there is no feminine gender (cf. Lehmann 
1993:150). Instead, there is a two gender system consisting of a common gender 
and a neuter gender (cf. Sturtevant 1951:82—83; Kronasser 1956:97 and 
1966.1:106; Luraghi 1997:7 and 1998:177; Laroche 1959:135; Werner 1991:25; 
Carruba 1970:41). The common gender corresponds to both the masculine and 
feminine genders of the other Indo-European daughter languages. There is no trace of 
a dual number. There is evidence (in Old Hittite) for the existence of a directive or 
allative case. The singular is more complete than the plural (cf. Sturtevant 1951:83; 
Luraghi 1997:8 and 1998:179—180). The heteroclitic stems are more widespread. 
The thematic stems are far less prominent. These differences can be accounted for in 
several ways. First, the common gender clearly represents an earlier stage of 
development in which the feminine had not yet developed. The same may be said of 
the dual number. Here, it is not a question of loss — there is absolutely nothing to 
indicate that the dual ever existed at any point in the Anatolian branch (cf. Sihler 
1995:246; Fortson 2004:156; Lehmann 1993:151). The fact that heteroclisis is still an 
active process in Anatolian, while it is in decline in the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages, also points to a more archaic stage of development. The fact that the plural 
is less well developed than the singular could be due either to loss or to the fact that 
the plural may not yet have been fully filled out. There are several features unique to 
the Luwian branch, in particular, that are certainly innovations (such as the thematic 
genitive singular ending and the thematic plural endings). We will look into these 
differences in more detail later. 


J. Athematic case endings: we may use (#/-stems (and -nt-stems) to illustrate the 
general patterning of athematic case endings (cf. Meriggi 1980:304; Friedrich 
1960.1:52 and J:53; Sturtevant 1951:100—101; Kronasser 1956:128—131; 
Luraghi 1998:177—180; Neu 1979; Carruba 1970:41—43; Laroche 
1959:135—140; Wemer 1991:29; Gusmani 1964:35—40): 


Singular | Hittite Palaic | Luwian | Hiero. | Lycian Lydian | 
Nom. (c.) -az, -za | -az | -zas -s (2) | 
Ace. (c.) -atan | ~zan -tn | 
Nom.-Acc. (n.) “i | 

Genitive | -tas, -tis 

Dat.-Loc. “az, za | -ati() | i) | A) 
Ablative -tati 

Instrumental | 
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Plural Hittite 
Nom. (c.) 


Palaic | Luwian | Hiero. Lycian | Lydian 


Ace. (c.) 
Nom.-Ace. (n.) 
Genitive 


Dative 


ae 


Notes: 


1. In Hittite, Palaic, and Cuneiform Luwian, graphemic -z- = -ts-. 

2. In Hittite, Palaic, and Cuneiform Luwian, graphemic -5- = -s-. 

3. For Palaic, the endings cited are for ha-Sa-(a-)(u-)wa-an-za and Ti-ya-az 
(cf. Carruba 1970:55 and 75). 

4. The Hieroglyphic Luwian forms are for -nt-stems. 


Il, Thematic case endings (cf. Meriggi 1980:275; Friedrich 1960.1:45—46 [see 
also the table of case endings on p. 43]; Sturtevant 1951:91—92 [overall 
discussion of the case endings on pp. 84—91]; Kronasser 1956:99—109 
{summary on p. 108]; Luraghi 1997:15—16 [table of case endings on p. 15] 
and 1998:177—180 [table of case endings on p. 178]; Carruba 1970:41—43; 
Wemer 1991:27; Laroche 1959:135—140 [table of case endings on p. 137]; 
Gusmani 1964:35—40): 


Singular | Hittite 
-a8 


Lycian Lydian 


Nom. (c.) -a ag 

Ace. (c.) -an -A,-u -av 

Vocative @ 

Nom.-Ace. (n.) | -an (-a) -ad 

Genitive -a$ -asi > -ali 
-ahi 


Dat.-Loc. -i,-a 


Ablative 


Instrumental -it az 


Directive “a (Loc.) 
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Plural Hittite | Palaic | Luwian | Hiero. Lycian Lydian 
Nom. (c.) ” -e/i§ “us i 

Ace. (¢.) -u 

Nom.-Ace. (n.) | -a 

Genitive -an, -a¥ 

Dative -a 

Ablative ~az(a) 

Instrumental -it 

Notes: 


1, The Hittite case endings are for Old Hittite (for details on the case endings in 
Hittite, as well as nominal declension in general, cf. Luraghi 1997:15—22; 
Sturtevant 1933:161—178 and 1951:81—101; Johannes Friedrich 1960.1:42— 
59; Held—Schmalstieg—Gertz 1988:12—26; Kronasser 1956:97—139). 

2. The Hittite ablative and instrumental plural endings are identical to the singular 
endings for these cases, 

3. The genitive singular has been replaced in the Luwian branch (Cuneiform and 
Hieroglyphic Luwian and Lycian) by a suffix of adjectival origin (cf. Luraghi 
1998:179). 

4. In the Luwian branch, the plural endings are most likely based upon the 
accusative plural ending *-ons (or *-ys) reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European 
on the basis of the evidence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. 
Melchert 1994b:278 and 323; Luraghi 1998:177). 

5. In the Lycian genitive singular, the -ahi form is found in Lycian, while the more 
archaic -asi form is found in Milyan. 


18.6. COMMENTS ON NOMINAL INFLECTION 


GENDER: The feminine gender reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European on the basis 
of the evidence of the non-Anatolian daughter languages is generally assumed to be 
a late development, which appeared after the Anatolian branch had split off from 
the main speech community (cf. Comrie 1998:82; Kurylowicz 1964:207; 
Szemerényi 1996:156; Beekes 1995:174; Lehmann 1993:160; Shields 1982:14; 
Haudry 1982:72). Now, the similarity in form between the Late Proto-Indo- 
European feminine ending *-e-H, (> *-a) and the collective ending *-e-H, (> *-@) 
has been noted by several Indo-Europeanists, and there has been some speculation 
that the two may somehow be related (cf. Watkins 1998:63; Fortson 2004:118; 
Lehmann 1993:152; Shields 1982:72—81). Watkins (1998:63) makes an important 
point in noting that both feminine and collective function occurs in the more widely 
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attested ending *-i-H, (> *-i) as well. As noted by Lehmann (1993:152), the 
common element here is the laryngeal and not the vowel. That the collective 
function of *-e-H, is ancient is indicated by the fact that it is found in Hittite, where 
it appears as -a. Curiously, and importantly, in Anatolian, Greek, and Gatha 
Avestan, neuter plurals took singular verb agreement (cf. Fortson 2004:118; 
Watkins 1998:63; Meillet 1964:291—292; Beekes 1985:28; Luraghi 1997:8 [for 
Hittite]). The following scenario may be proposed: The thematic declension ending 
*-e-H, was originally a collective with the meaning ‘group of ...’, as in Hittite 
(nom.-ace. pl. n. [= collective]) alpa ‘(group of) clouds’ (besides regular plural 
alpas ‘clouds’), Greek (collective) p:fipa ‘(group of) thighs’ (besides regular plural 
unpot ‘thighs’), and Latin Joca ‘(group of) places’ (besides regular plural Joct 
‘places’) (examples from Fortson 2004:118). The lack of a laryngeal reflex in 
Hittite points to *H, as the laryngeal involved here (cf. Sturtevant 1951:91 
[Sturtevant writes *-eh]; Kurytowicz 1964:217 [Kurytowicz writes *g,]). It was 
accompanied by singular verbs, whereas the regular plural forms were accompanied 
by plural verbs. Inasmuch as it took singular verb agreement, it was partially 
reinterpreted as a nominative(-accusative) singular ending in early post-Anatolian 
Proto-Indo-European (cf. Lehmann 1993:150; Schmidt 1889; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:246). Later, an independent accusative singular was formed on the 
analogy of the thematic accusative singular ending *-o-m: *-eH,+m (> *-d-m [cf. 
Sanskrit acc. sg. séndm ‘army’, kanyam ‘girl’]). The fact that there were two 
competing thematic nominative singular endings (*-o-s ~ *-e-H,) brought about a 
split in which *-os was reinterpreted as a masculine marker and *-eH/, as a feminine 
marker. A new, specifically feminine declension was then built around the 
nominative singular ending *-eH,. The final change that took place was the 
analogical extension of this patterning to *-i-H, (and *-u-H,) stems, which are 
feminine in the older non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Shields 1982:80). We 
should note that the *-o-s declension remained the default when no specific gender 
was indicated, and that a few archaisms have survived into the non-Anatolian 
daughter languages in which the *-o-s declension is used for both masculine and 
feminine — an example here would be Greek Qséc, meaning both ‘god’ and 
‘goddess’ (beside the specifically feminine form 04 ‘goddess’). In some cases, the 
*-o-s declension was even used with feminine nouns, such as *snusd-s ‘daughter- 
in-law’ (cf. Greek vuég ‘daughter-in-law’ and Armenian nu ‘daughter-in-law’, Latin 
nurus ‘daughter-in-law’, but not Sanskrit, which has snusd ‘daughter-in-law). 
Nonetheless, the majority of *-o-s stems were masculine. Thus, it emerges that the 
system of two genders found in the Anatolian languages represents a more archaic 
state of affairs (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:328—329; Matasovié 2004). It 
was replaced in post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European by a system of three genders 
(cf. Szemerényi 1996:156; Beekes 1995:174). One additional remark is needed 
here: as I see the situation, the abstract nominal stems in *-VH, played no part 
whatsoever in the development of distinct feminine forms. It was only after a 
feminine had already been formed and laryngeals had been lost that a superficial 
resemblance between the two materialized. 
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We may close by making one final remark about gender. Above, the two 
genders found in the Anatolian languages were called common and neuter. It is 
clear that the distinguishing characteristic was animacy. Consequently, better terms 
would be animate and inanimate (cf. Luraghi 1997:8; Meier-Briigger 2003:188— 
189; Haudry 1979:33; Shields 1982:14). 


NuMBER: The dual reconstructed for Late Proto-Indo-European on the basis of the 
evidence found in the non-Anatolian daughter languages is controversial. Indeed, 
some scholars have questioned whether a dual should even be reconstructed at all 
for Proto-Indo-European. However, it appears likely that the rudiments of a dual 
had already started to form in later Proto-Indo-European. That the process was not 
complete before the parent language began to disintegrate into different dialect 
groups is shown by the fact that the endings, especially those for the oblique cases, 
differ in important details among the various daughter languages. In other words, it 
was left to the individual daughter languages to fill out the paradigm (cf. Meier- 
Briigger 2003:190). This being the case, it is easy to understand why it is virtually 
impossible to reconstruct a common Proto-Indo-European set of dual endings that 
can account for all of the developments in the various daughter languages. The 
reconstructions given in the above tables are taken mainly from Szemerényi 
(1996:160 and 186). Szemerényi’s reconstructions are based almost exclusively on 
what is found in Indo-Iranian (especially Old Indic), Other scholars have proposed 
either different reconstructions or none at all. That there are uncertainties about the 
reconstructions given in the above tables is indicated by the question marks. Some 
of the daughter languages did not carry the process of creating a full set of dual 
endings very far and eventually dropped the dual altogether, while others (notably 
Indo-Iranian) built quite elaborate systems. Here, again, the Anatolian languages 
represent a more archaic state of affairs in which the dual had not yet developed. 
The singular and plural were well established in all stages of development of 
the Indo-European parent language. However, the system of plural case endings 
was less well developed than the corresponding system of singular endings (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy 1995.:244—245; Szemerényi 1996:159) — this is 
especially clear in Hittite (cf. Sturtevant 1951:83; Fortson 2004:165; Luraghi 
1997:8 and 1998:179—180). In the non-Anatolian daughter languages, the plural 
(and dual) system was filled out, in part, by the incorporation of endings based on 
*-bh(y)o- ~ *-bhi- (in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, Italic, Venetic, and Celtic) 
and *-mi- ~ *-mo- (in Germanic and Balto-Slavic) (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:332—335; Meillet 1964:298; Shields 1982:50—52; Fortson 2004:116; 
Lehmann 2002:184), both of which were originally independent particles, and both 
of which still exist in Germanic: (1) *me-/*mo- ‘with, along with, together with’ 
Proto-Germanic *midi ‘with, along with, together with’ > Gothic mip ‘with, 
among’; Old Icelandic med ‘with, along with, together with’; Old English mid, mip 
‘together with, with, among’; Old Frisian mithi ‘with’; Old Saxon midi ‘with’; 
Middle High German mite, mit ‘with, by, together’ [New High German mif]; note 
also Greek eté ‘[with gen.] in the midst of, among; [with dat.] among, in the 
company of; [with acc.] into the middle of, coming among’) and (2) *b'i- ‘in, with, 
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within, among’ (> Proto-Germanic *bi ‘{near] by, at, with, in, on, about’ > Gothic 
bi ‘about, over; concerning, according to; at’; Old English be, bi; bi [preposition, 
with dat., indicating place and motion] ‘by [nearness], along, in’; Old Saxon be-, bi- 
‘by, about, in, on’; Old High German bi-; bi adverb indicating nearness, preposition 
meaning [with dat.] ‘[near] by, at, with’, as adverb ‘from now on [von jetzt an]’ 
[New High German bei]). There is a compound in Sanskrit, namely, abhi (either < 
*e-/o- + bhi- or *m- + bhi-), whose primary meaning is ‘moving or going towards, 
approaching’ — as an independent adverb or preposition, it means (with acc.) ‘to, 
towards, in the direction of, against, into’; as a prefix, it means ‘to, towards, into, 
over, upon’. Another compound is found in Greek di (*z- + b4i-), preposition 
used with the genitive, dative, and accusative with the basic meaning ‘on both 
sides’, as opposed to nepi, whose basic meaning is ‘all around’ — (with gen., 
causal) ‘about, for, for the sake of’, (of place) ‘about, around’; (with dat., of place) 
‘on both sides of, about’; (with acc., of place) ‘about, around’; (as independent 
adverb) ‘on both sides, about, around’. This compound is also found in the Latin 
inseparable prefix amb-, ambi-, meaning ‘on both sides; around, round about’. 


CASE ENDINGS: A more comprehensive analysis of the prehistoric development of 
the case endings will be undertaken in the next chapter. Here, we will make some 
preliminary observations concerning the traditional reconstructions. 

A comparison of the case endings found in the Anatolian branch with those 
traditionally reconstructed indicates that, while there was a basic core of endings 
common to all branches, both Anatolian and non-Anatolian, the nominal 
inflectional system had not yet been completely filled out by the time that that the 
Anatolian languages split off. It was very much a work in progress (cf. Lehmann 
1993:153—155 and 2002:202). We have already seen that the feminine gender, the 
dual number, and the case endings based upon *-bi(y)o- ~ *-bii- and *-mi- ~ *-mo- 
arose after the split. Moreover, we can no longer assume, as did the 
Neogrammarians, that, if something existed in Indo-Iranian, it must also have 
existed in the Indo-European parent language. Of late, there has been a growing 
recognition on the part of specialists that the complex inflectional system of Indo- 
Iranian was partially due to special developments in that branch, and the same may 
be said for some of what is found in Greek, Italic, Balto-Slavic, etc. (cf. Lehmann 
1993:154—155), That said and done, the division between athematic and thematic 
declensional types was ancient. 

The core case endings include the following: common (animate) gender 
nominative singular *-s and accusative singular *-m (and *-m); genitive singular 
*.5; dative-locative singular *-ey/*-i; nominative plural common gender *-es; 
genitive plural *-om; nominative-accusative neuter plural (= collective) *-(e)H,. 
According to Lehmann (2002:185), the earliest nominal declension consisted of the 
following three cases: nominative, accusative, and vocative. He further states that 
the genitive was probably the first additional case. The dative and locative singular 
endings appear to be ablaut variants (cf. Haudry 1979:35—36; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.I:249; Lehmann 2002:186), though a relationship between these two 
forms is disputed by some. A distinct ablative ending is found only in the thematic 
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declension (cf. Burrow 1973:233; Beekes 1995:192; Szemerényi 1996:183—184; 
Fortson 2004:114; Lehmann 2002:184), and it appears to be ancient inasmuch as it 
occurs in Hittite, where it has been extended by *-s (cf. Adrados 1975.I:455). An 
ablaut variant of this ending may be seen in the Hittite instrumental singular ending 
-it (cf. Szemerényi 1996:183—184). The accusative plural was clearly built upon 
the accusative singular by the addition of *-s to the accusative singular (cf. Burrow 
1973:236; Meier-Briigger 2003:163). The extension of the genitive singular in the 
thematic declension by *-o and *-yo was a later development, whose distribution 
had not yet been completely worked out at the time that Proto-Indo-European began 
to split up into the individual non-Anatolian daughter languages. 

Thus, the following athematic case endings may be reconstructed with a high 
degree of certainty for the period of development just prior to the separation of the 
Anatolian branch: 


Case Animate Inanimate 
Singular: 

Nominative +8 

Nominative-accusative + 
Vocative *D 

Accusative *-1p/-m (or *-1/-n) 

Genitive-ablative *-es/-as/-8 *-es/-as/-s 
Dative-Locative *ey/-i *ey/-i 
Plural: 

Nominative-vocative *-es 

‘Nominative-accusative (collective *-(e)H,) 
Genitive *-am *am 


The following thematic case endings may be reconstructed for the same period: 


Case Animate Inanimate 
Singular: 

Nominative tas 

Nominative-accusative *-a-m 
Vocative te 

Accusative *-a-m (or *-a-n) 

Genitive tas as 

Ablative *ath (< *-a-eth) *ath (< *-a-eth) 
Dative-Locative * By (< *-a-ey)/*-e/a-y — *-dy (< *-a-ey)/ 


*-ela-y 
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Plural: 

Nominative-vocative *As (< *-a-es) 

Nominative-accusative *e-H, 

Genitive *-m (<*-a-am) *-m (< *-a-am) 


Note: At this stage of development, apophonic *a had not yet become apophonic 
*o (for details, cf. Chapter 4, §4.8. The Vowels and Diphthongs). 


18.7. ACCENTUATION AND ABLAUT IN PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


This section is repeated from Chapter 4 (§4.9), “The Reconstruction of the Proto- 
Indo-European Phonological System”. 

Disintegrating Indo-European was a stress-accent language (for details on 
accentuation in Proto-Indo-European, cf. Bubenik 1979:90—106; Halle—Kiparsky 
1977:209—238; Adrados 1975.1:311—323; Hirt 1895; Meillet 1964:140—143; 
Szemerényi 1996:73—82; Meier-Briigger 2003:152—158; Fortson 2004:62; 
Burrow 1973:113—117; Sihler 1995:233—234; Lubotsky 1988; for a good general 
discussion of stress and stress-accent systems, cf. Hyman 1975:204—212, 
especially p. 207, and for pilch-accent systems, pp. 230—233). Correlating with the 
stress was changing pitch: rising from an unstressed syllable to a stressed syllable 
and falling from a stressed syllable to an unstressed syllable. Every word, except 
when used clitically, bore an accent. However, each word had only one accented 
syllable, The position of the accent was morphologically conditioned, accentuation 
being one of the means by which Proto-Indo-European distinguished grammatical 
categories. Though originally not restricted to a particular syllable, there was a 
tendency to level out the paradigm and fix the position of the accent on the same 
syllable throughout (cf. Adrados 1975.1:317). This tendency — the development of 
columnar accentuation (cf. Kurylowicz 1964a:207—208) — began in 
Disintegrating Indo-European and continued into the individual non-Anatolian 
daughter languages. Therefore, the Disintegrating Indo-European system is only 
imperfectly preserved in even the most conservative of the daughter languages, 
Vedic Sanskrit. 

Fortson (2004:107—110) recognizes four distinct types of athematic stems in 
later (Pre-divisional or “Disintegrating”) Proto-Indo-European, determined by the 
position of the accent as well as the position of the full-grade (or lengthened-grade) 
vowel (Fortson notes that additional types developed in individual daughter 
languages) (see also Watkins 1998:61—62; Beekes 1985:1 and 1995:174—176): 


1. Acrostatic: fixed accent on the stem throughout the paradigm, but with ablaut 
changes between the strong and weak cases. 

2. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): the stem is accented and in full-grade vowel 
in the strong cases, but both accent and full-grade vowel are shifted to the suffix 
in the weak cases. 
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3. Amphikinetic (or holokinetic or amphidynamic): the stem is accented in the 
strong cases, while the case ending is accented in the weak cases. Typically, the 
suffix is characterized by a lengthened o-grade vowel in the nominative singular 
and a short o-grade vowel in the accusative singular. 

4. Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): the suffix is accented in the strong cases, 
and the case ending in the weak. 


Szemerényi (1996:162) adds a fifth type: 
5. Mesostatic: the accent is on the suffix throughout the paradigm. 


An even more elaborate system is set up by Meier-Briigger (2003:205—218). 

The rules governing the position of the accent in early Disintegrating Indo- 
European may be stated rather simply (this was later replaced by the more elaborate 
system just described): 


1. Neuter action nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases (cf. Burrow 1973:220—226). 

2. Common gender agent noun/adjectives were accented on the suffix throughout 
the paradigm (cf. Burrow 1973:119). 

3. Athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in 
the plural (and dual) in the indicative but on the ending throughout the middle 
(cf. Burrow 1973:303). 


The thematic formations require special comment. It seems that thematic agent 
noun/adjectives were originally accented on the ending in the strong cases and on 
the stem in the weak cases. This pattern is the exact opposite of what is found in the 
neuter action nouns. The original form of the nominative singular consisted of the 
accented thematic vowel alone. It is this ending that is still found in the vocative 
singular in the daughter languages and in relic forms such as the word for the 
number ‘five’, *plenkhe (*pewq¥e in Brugmann’s transcription). The nominative 
singular in *-os is a later formation and has the same origin as the genitive singular 
(cf. Szemerényi 1972a:156). 

The system of accentuation found in Disintegrating Indo-European was by no 
means ancient, The earliest period of Proto-Indo-European that can be 
reconstructed appears to have been characterized by a strong stress accent (cf. 
Burrow 1973:108—112; Lehmann 1952:111—112, §15.4, and 1993:131—132; 
Szemerényi 1996:111—113) — following Lehmann, this period may be called the 
Phonemic Stress Stage. This accent caused the weakening and/or loss of the vowels 
of unaccented syllables. There was a contrast between those syllables with stress 
and those syllables without stress. Stress was used as an internal grammatical 
morpheme, the stressed syllable being the morphologically distinctive syllable. The 
phonemicization of a strong stress accent in Early Proto-Indo-European caused a 
major restructuring of the inherited vowel system and brought about the 
development of syllabic liquids and nasals (cf. Lehmann 1993:138). 
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In the latest period of Proto-Indo-European, quantitative ablaut was no longer a 
productive process. Had there been a strong stress accent at this time, each Proto- 
Indo-European word could have had only one syllable with full-grade vowel, the 
vowels of the unstressed syllables having all been eliminated. However, since the 
majority of reconstructed Proto-Indo-European words have more than one full- 
grade vowel, the stress accent must have become non-distinctive at some point prior 
to the latest stage of development. 


TO SUMMARIZE: The earliest form of Proto-Indo-European was characterized by a 
system of vowel gradation in which the normal-grade contrasted with either the 
reduced-grade or the zero-grade (the choice between the reduced-grade on the one 
hand or the zero-grade on the other depended upon the relationship of the 
unstressed syllable to the stressed syllable — functionally, reduced-grade and zero- 
grade were equivalent). The normal-grade was found in all strongly stressed, 
morphologically significant syllables, while the reduced-grade or zero-grade were 
found in all syllables that were morphologically non-distinctive and, therefore, 
unstressed, The lengthened-grade was a later development and was functionally 
equivalent to the normal-grade. During the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, the basic rule was that no more than one morpheme could have a full- 
grade vowel in a given polymorphic form, the other morphemes in the syntagmatic 
sequence being in either zero-grade or reduced-grade, 

Proto-Indo-European also made extensive use of inflectional endings as a 
means to indicate grammatical relationships. The rule that no more than one 
morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form must have 
caused conflicts between the system of grammatical categorization based upon the 
positioning of the accent versus that based upon the use of inflectional endings. In 
other words, it must often have happened that more than one syllable of a word was 
considered morphologically significant. For example, according to the rules of 
derivation and inflection, the initial syllable of a word may have received the stress. 
At the same time, an inflectional ending may have been added, and this ending, in 
order not to be morphologically ambiguous may also have had a full-grade vowel in 
addition to that found in the stressed syllable. By the same token, when the shift of 
accent from, say, the stem to the ending would have produced unpronounceable 
consonant clusters, the vowel of the stem was retained. 

It is likely that the Proto-Indo-European stress was pronounced with special 
intonations that helped make the accented syllable more discernable. When words 
with more than one full-grade vowel came into being, stress ceased to be 
phonemically distinctive. Phonemic pitch then replaced stress as the primary 
suprasegmental indicator of morphologically distinctive syllables (cf. Burrow 
1973:112—113; Lehmann 1952:109—110, §1.53 and 1993:132 and 139), and the 
accent lost its ability to weaken and/or eliminate the vowels of unaccented syllables 
— following Lehmann, this period may be called the Phonemic Pitch Stage. The 
primary contrast was then between morphologically distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and high pitch and morphologically non-distinctive syllables with full- 
grade vowel and low pitch. 
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Concurrent with the morphologically-conditioned development of the system 
of vowel gradation, another method of indicating grammatical relationships was 
developing, that being the use of inflectional endings. Some of these markers were 
inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European (for remarks on the prehistoric development 
of these markers, see Chapter 19 of this book), while others — the majority — 
arose after Proto-Indo-European had assumed its own independent identity. No 
doubt, the phonemicization of a strong stress accent and the rule that no more than 
one morpheme could have a full-grade vowel in a given polymorphic form must 
have wrecked havoc with the original system. Gradually, the vast majority of the 
earlier markers were replaced by newer forms, and the use of inflectional endings 
became the primary means of grammatical categorization, with the result that vowel 
gradation and accentuation became mostly unnecessary and redundant features. It 
was not long before the earlier system of vowel gradation began to break down as 
analogical leveling took place. Also, in its later stages, Proto-Indo-Buropean, as 
well as the individual daughter languages, it may be noted, continued to create new 
formations that, unlike older formations, were not affected by the causes of vowel 
gradation. Therefore, the patterns of vowel gradation are only imperfectly preserved 
in the final stage of the Indo-European parent language and in the daughter 
languages. 


18.8. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


Szemerényi (1996:216) reconstructs the following first and second person personal 
pronoun paradigms for Proto-Indo-European (see also Brugmann 1904:407—413; 
Meillet 1964:332—336; Fortson 2004:127—129; Beekes 1995:207—209; Meier- 
Briigger 2003:225—227; Watkins 1998:67; Haudry 1979:61—63; Adrados 
1975.11:784—813; Schmitt-Brandt 1998:228—231; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 
1995—1998.1I:27—68; Buck 1933:216—221; Sihler 1995:369—382; Burrow 
1973:263—269; Liebert 1957) (Szemerényi’s notation is retained): 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 
Nominative *eg(h)om, *egd *t0, *tu 
Accusative *(e)me, *mé, *mém *twe/*te, *twé/*té, *twém/*tém 
Genitive *mene, (encl.) *mei/*moi *tewe/*tewo, (encl.) *t(w)ei/*t(w)oi 
Ablative *med *twed 
Dative *mei/*moi, *mebhi *t(w)ei/*t(w)oi, *tebhi 
Plural: 
Nominative *wei, *gsmés *yis, *usmés (*uswes ?) 
Accusative *nes/*nos, *nés/*nds, *wes/*wos, *wés/*wos, 
*ysme *usme, *uswes 


Genitive *nosom/*ndsom *wosom/*wosom 
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Ablative *nsed, *ysmed (*used ?)/*usmed 
Dative *psmei *usmei 


A notable feature of the personal pronouns is the use of suppletion — in the first 
person personal pronoun, four distinct stems have been combined into a single 
paradigm, while three are combined in the case of the second person. At an earlier 
stage of development, there were also four distinct stems involved in the second 
person as well. However, the original nominative singular form (*thi, see below) 
was analogically remodeled on the basis of the oblique form (*f'z) in post- 
Anatolian Proto-Indo-European. The personal pronouns do not distinguish gender. 

The situation is not as straightforward as the above table seems to indicate. The 
daughter languages actually show a great deal of variation, and this makes it 
difficult to reconstruct a set of forms for the Indo-European parent language that 
can account for all of the developments in the daughter languages (cf. Fortson 
2004:126). Moreover, bringing the Anatolian data into the picture only adds further 
complications. Mainly on the basis of the Anatolian data, Sturtevant (1951:103) 
posited an extremely reduced set of forms for Proto-Indo-Hittite: 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: . 

Nominative eg *té 

Oblique *mé, *’bmé *twé, *tw 

Plural: 

Nominative twéys 2 

Oblique * nds, *’bns(-smé) * wos, *’ws(-smé) 


The first person singular personal pronoun has a number of different reflexes in the 
individual daughter languages — they may be divided into several groups: (1) 
Greek éyd(v), Latin egd, Venetic .e.g0; (2) Gothic ik, Runic eka, Old Icelandic ek; 
(3) Sanskrit adm, Old Persian adam, Avestan azam; (4) Armenian es, Lithuanian 
a§ (Old Lithuanian e§), Latvian es, Old Prussian es, as; (5) Old Church Slavic 
(Jaze; (6) Old Hittite v-uk (later ti-ug-ga). The first group points to Proto-Indo- 
European *?ek’-oH(m) (traditional *egd(m)), the second to *?ek’-om (traditional 
*egom), the third to *?eg"-om (traditional *eghom), the fourth to *ek! (traditional 
*ek), the fifth to *?ék’-om or *?ég'-om (traditional *égom or *eghom), while the 
guttural in the sixth group (Hittite) is too phonetically ambiguous to be sure which 
group it should be assigned to — the w- is most certainly due to the influence of the 
oblique forms of the second person personal pronoun (cf. Sturtevant 1951:103, 
§170b). For additional forms, cf. Pokorny 1959:291. The variation seems to 
indicate that this pronoun stem was a late development (cf. Lehmann 1993:157). 
The common element is *?e- to which one or more than one additional elements 
have been added. The first element is always a guttural: *?e+k'-, *?e+k’-, *etgh- 
(cf. Adrados 1975.I1:785, 11:789, and II:794). In the fourth group, no additional 
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element has been added after the guttural (Armenian es, etc. < *?e+k"). In the first 
group, the element following the guttural is *-oH (> *-d), which could be further 
extended by *-m (as in Greek yhv — even éydve in Laconian). In the second 
group, the element following the guttural is *-om (Gothic ik, etc. < *?e-k’-om), and 
the same element characterizes the third (Sanskrit ahdm, etc. < *?e-g'-om) and fifth 
groups as well, though the gutturals are different. Finally, the fifth group points to 
an earlier long vowel (Old Church Slavic (j)aze < *7é-k’-om or *?8-g-om). The 
origin of this pronoun is rather transparent — it was a compound deictic stem 
meaning something like ‘this one here’ (cf. Lehmann 2002:188—189). The 
elements *-oH and *-om are most likely due to the influence of the first person 
verbal endings (cf. Lehmann 2002:189; Szemerényi 1996:216). 

The data from the Anatolian languages demonstrate that the original form of 
the second person nominative singular was *¢#i, This form has been preserved intact 
in Palaic (nom, sg. fi-i) and Hieroglyphic Luwian (ti), while, in Hittite, it was 
extended by a guttural, and the initial stop was affricated before the high front 
vowel (nom. sg. zi-ik, zi-ga). The oblique cases were based upon *// (cf. Palaic 
acc.-dat, sg. /u-ti; Hittite acc.-dat. sg. u-uk, tu-ga, gen. sg. tu-(e-)el; Hieroglyphic 
Luwian acc. sg. fu-wa-n), while the enclitic forms were based upon both */"i (cf. 
Hittite nom. sg. c, -fi-i§, -te-e¥, acc. sg. c. -ti-in) and *tla (cf. Hittite gen. sg. -ta-a3). 

The second person forms based on *f/w- found in the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages are derived from *t/w (cf. Meier-Brilgger 2003:226; Szemerényi 1996: 
213 and 216). 

The first person plural form *ys- and second person plural form *us- are 
merely reduced-grade variants of *nos and *wes respectively. *ys- was optionally 
extended by *-me (> *ys-me-), while *us- was optionally extended by *-we- (> *us- 
we-) (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:226, who credits Joshua Katz for the idea), Later, 
*us-we- was analogically refashioned to *us-me- after the first person plural form, 
though traces of the original patterning survive in the daughter languages (cf. 
Gothic dat. pl. izwis ‘to you’). 

Fortson (2004:128—129) notes that there was also a series of unstressed 
enclitic object personal pronouns in Proto-Indo-European (see also Meier-Briigger 
2003:225—226). Fortson reconstructs the following forms: 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 

Accusative *me *te 
Dative-Genitive *moi *toi 

Plural: 

Oblique (all cases) *nos *yos 


It was the enclitic forms that served as the base for the oblique cases of the 
independent personal pronouns (cf. Lehmann 1993:157). A series of enclitic 
possessive pronouns is well represented in Hittite (cf. Meriggi 1980:319—320; 
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Sturtevant 1951:105—106; Kronasser 1956:145—147; Friedrich 1960.I:64—66; 
Luraghi 1997:22—23). 

On the basis of the above discussion, the following personal pronoun stems 
may be reconstructed for the stage of development of the Indo-European parent 
language immediately prior to the separation of the Anatolian languages from the 
main speech community: 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 

Nominative *2etkb., *2etk’-, *Petg- *thi 
Oblique/Enclitic *me *thu, *tha/e 
Plural: 

Nominative *wey(s) *yuH(s) 
Oblique/Enclitic *nas *was 

Notes: 


1. As noted above, at this stage of development, apophonic *a had not yet become 
apophonic *o. 
2. Likewise, voiced aspirates had not yet developed. 


18.9, DEMONSTRATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Proto-Indo-European did not possess third person personal pronouns. It did, 
however, possess various deictic and anaphoric elements, which served as the basis 
for demonstratives in Jater Proto-Indo-European and in the individual daughter 
languages (cf. Lehmann 2002:190). Brugmann—Delbriick (1897 
1916.11/2:1/2:320—347) list the following stems (see also Beekes 1995:201—203; 
Brugmann 1904:399—402; Lehmann 1993:158—159 and 2002:190; Fortson 
2004:129—130; Meillet 1964:325—332; Meier-Briigger 2003:228—231; Adrados 
1975.J1:813—838;  Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza — 1995—1998.I1:73—90; 
Szemerényi 1996:203—207; Sihler 1995:384—395; Burrow 1973:269—278) 
(Brugmann’s notation is retained): 


*s0-, *to- (*sijo-, *sio-, *tiio-, *tjo-), neutrally deictic 

*fo- (with the particle *ke), *ki-, *k(i)jo-, “I’-deictic 

+i-, *7-: *(id- and *e-, *a-, general deictic 

the n-demonstratives: *no-, *eno- (< *e-no-), *ono-, *oino-, *aino-, distal or 
yonder-deictic 

5, L-demonstratives, “that”-deictic (Brugmann 1904:402 reconstructs *o/- here) 


Pe es 
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6. y-demonstratives, distal or yonder-deictic (cf. Avestan ava- ‘that’; Old Persian 
ava- ‘that’; Sanskrit gen.-loc. du. avds ‘of those two’; Old Church Slavic ove 
‘that, he’ [see also Burrow 1973:274]) 


According to Beekes (1995:202), there were only two demonstratives in Proto- 
Indo-European (his notation has been retained): 


1. *so, (£.) *sehg-, (n.) *tod ‘this, that’ 
2. *hye, (£.) *(hyihz, (n.) *h,id anaphoric pronoun: ‘that, the (just named)’ 


Beekes also posits three particles/adverbs, which served as the basis for pronouns in 
later Proto-Indo-European: 


1, *Ki ‘here’ 
2. *hzen ‘there’ 
3. *hjeu ‘away, again’ 


There was also a reflexive pronoun *s(w)e- ‘(one)self (cf. Szemerényi 1996:220— 
221; Watkins 1998:67; Fortson 2004:130; Meier-Briigger 2003:226—227). 
According to Watkins, it was used to mark reference to the subject or topic of a 
sentence, 

The declension of the demonstratives differed somewhat from what is found in 
nominal stems (cf. Fortson 2004:129). The nominative-accusative singular neuter 
ended in a dental stop (cf. Sanskrit /d-/; Latin (is)tu-d; Gothic pat-a; etc.), while the 
nominative plural masculine ended in *-i (cf. Sanskrit 1é; Homeric tot; Latin (is)fi; 
Old Church Slavic fi; etc.), Several of the oblique cases were built on a formant 
*.sm-, which was inserted between the stem and the case endings. The stems *so- 
and *#49~ ‘this, that’ were joined in a suppletive relationship in which *so- was 
found in the nominative singular masculine (but without the typical nominative 
ending *-s [cf. Sanskrit sa, when followed by a word beginning with a consonant; 
Greek 6; Gothic sa], though this ending was added later in some daughter 
languages [cf. Sanskrit masc. sg. sd-h]) and feminine (*seH, > *sd), while *tho- 
served as the basis for the nominative-accusative neuter as well as the remaining 
cases (cf. Sihler 1995:384—385; Lehmann 1993:158). Fortson (2004:129) also 
notes that the genitive singular ending was *-eso in pronominal stems (cf. Gothic 
bis ‘of the’; Old Church Slavic deso ‘of what’; etc.), while a special genitive plural 
ending *-sém can be reconstructed as well. Several of the pronominal endings 
spread to the nominal declensions, both in the later Indo-European parent language 
as well as in the older daughter languages. 

Hittite possessed the following demonstratives (cf. Friedrich 1960.1:66-—68; 
Luraghi 1997:25—26; Kronasser 1956:147—148; Sturtevant 1951:108—112; 
Meriggi 1980:322—324): 


(nom. sg. c.) ka-a-a¥ ‘this’ (“T’-deictic) 
(nom. sg. c.) a-pa-(a-)a¥ ‘that’ (““that”-deictic and “you”-deictic) 
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There were also several rare and/or defective stems in Hittite (this is a sampling; not 
all attested forms are given): 


(dat. sg.) e-di, i-di, e-da-ni ‘that one; he’ 
(nom. sg.) a-Si ‘that one, that thing; he, it’ 
(ace. sg.) u-ni, u-ni-im ‘that one’ 
(nom.-ace. n.) e-ni ‘that thing; it’ 

(dat. sg.) Si-e-ta-ni ‘he, she, it’ 

(nom. sg.) an-ni-i¥ ‘that yonder’ 


The following enclitic is also found in Hittite: (nom. c.) -a¥ ‘that one; he’. 

The stems *so- and *#/o- served as the basis for the connective particles Su and 
ta found in Hittite (cf. Sturtevant 1951:108—109). They, along with the stem na-, 
were also combined with enclitic -a¥ as follows (cf. Sturtevant 1951:108—109 and 
113; Kronasser 1956:143—144; Johannes Friedrich 1960.1:63—64; Luraghi 1997: 
25 and 1998:181): 


Case Enclitic §a-+Enclitic  fa-+Enclitic —_na- + Enclitic 
Singular: 

Nom. c. -aS Sa-aS ta-aS na-a 

Acc. ¢, -an Sa-an ta-an na-an 

Neut. -at ta-at na-at 


Dat. (Obl.)  -Se/-8i 


Plural: 

Nom. c. -¢ Se 
nat na-at 

Ace. c. us Su-u8, Su-3a tu-(u-)uS nu-us 
-a ta-a 

Neut. -el-i ne-it-ta 
vat na-at 


Dat. (Obl.) -3mas 


Luwian had the following demonstratives: (nom. sg. c.) za-a-as ‘this’ (= Hittite ka- 
a-a§) (nom.-ace, sg. n. za-a, nom. pl. c. zi-(i-)in-zi, etc.) and (nom. sg. c.) a-pa-a¥ 
‘that (one); he, she, it; they’. The same stems are found in Hieroglyphic Luwian. 
Hieroglyphic Luwian also has the stem i- ‘this (one)’. Lycian has ebe- ‘this (one)’ 
and é ‘him, her; them’, while Lydian has (nom. sg. c.) es ‘this’ and (nom. sg. c.) 
bis ‘he, she’. Palaic has the demonstrative (-)apa- ‘that (one)’. The common 
Anatolian demonstrative *aba- seems to be a uniquely Anatolian development (cf. 
Puhvel 1984— .1/2:90). 

Most of the anaphoric and deictic elements reconstructed by Brugmann for 
later Proto-Indo-European (as given above) can be reconstructed for the stage of 
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development of the Indo-European parent language immediately prior to the 
separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech community as well: 


*sa-, *tha- 
*Kha-/*khe-, *khi- 
*2i-, *2e-/*2a- 

*na-; *2e-na-/*?a-na- 


PP be 


The interrogative stem that Brugmann (1904:402) reconstructs as *g¥o-, *qii-, 
*qHu- is attested in every branch of the family, including Anatolian. The same stem 
is used to form indefinite pronouns. Szemerényi (1996:208) reconstructs the Proto- 
Indo-European paradigm of *k”/i- ‘who?, which?’, what?’ (Szemerényi writes 
*}vi-, Brugmann *g¥i-) as follows (see also Watkins 1998:67; Beekes 1995:203— 
207) (Szemerényi’s notation has been retained): 


Singular Plural 

Masc.-Fem. Neut. Masc.-Fem. Neut. 
Nom. *k¥is *kid *kveyes bd sf 
Acc,  *k¥im *kwid *kWins #*kYT 
Gen. *kWesyo *kWeisom 
Dat. *kWesm-ei, -6i *kWeibh(y)os 
Loc. *kWesmi *kWeisu 
Instr. *k*T 


The Hittite, Palaic, and Luwian paradigms are as follows (cf. Sturtevant 1951:115; 
Luraghi 1997:26; Friedrich 1960.1:68—69; Puhvel 1984— .4:218—232; Held— 
Schmalstieg 1987:33; Kronasser 1956:148; Carruba 1970:60; Laroche 1959:55; 
Kimball 1999:266; Meriggi 1980:325—327): 


Hittite Palaic Luwian 
Singular: 
Nom. c. ku-i8 kui8 ku-(i-)i8 
Acc. c. ku-in ku-in ku-i-in 
Nom.-ace. n. ku-it, ku-wa-at ku-it- 
Gen. ku-e-el 
Dat. ku-e-da-(a-)ni (2) kv-i 
AblL. ku-e-iz(-za) 
Plural: 
Nom. c. ku-(i-)e-e3, ku-e kv-in-zi 
Ace. c. ku-i-e-e3, ku-i-uS 
Nom.-ace, n. kv-e, ku-i-e kei 


Dat. ku-e-da-a8, ku-e-ta-a¥ 
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Thus, we may confidently posit Early Proto-Indo-European interrogative/indefinite 
stems *khi- and *k¥'a- ‘who?, which, what?’. Anatolian, Tocharian, Italic, and 
Germanic also use this stem as a relative (cf. Szemerényi 1996:210). The stem *yo- 
is used to form relative pronouns, however, in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Phrygian, 
Gaulish, and Slavic (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:228—229; Fortson 2004:130; 
Szemerényi 1996:210; Meillet 1964:327—328; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 
1995—1998.II:96—97; Lewis—Pedersen 1961:243). 

Finally, there is some evidence for an interrogative/relative stem *mo- (cf. 
Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.11I:94). It only occurs sporadically in 
relic forms in Celtic, Tocharian, and Anatolian: Cornish (conjunction) ma, may 
‘that’; Breton (conjunction) ma, may, Middle Breton maz (from ma + ez) ‘that’; 
Tocharian B méiksu (a) interrogative pronoun: ‘which?, who?’, (b) interrogative 
adjective: ‘which?, what?’, (c) relative pronoun: ‘which, who’, B mdikte (a) 
interrogative pronoun: ‘how?’, (b) comparative: ‘as’, (c) causal: ‘because’, (d) 
temporal; ‘as, while’, (e) final: ‘so, in order that’, (f) manner: ‘how’, A mdnt, médit 
‘how?’; Hittite mai- ‘how much?, how many?’ (cf. Rosenkranz 1978:73). 


18.10. NUMERALS 


Though there are problems with the reconstruction of a common form for the 
numeral ‘one’ (see below), the following cardinal numerals ‘one’ to ‘ten’ are 
traditionally reconstructed for later Proto-Indo-European (for additional 
information, cf. Blazek 1999b:141—324; Adrados 1975.I:871—877; Szemerényi 
1960; Meillet 1964:409—413; Beekes 1995:212—213; Gamkrelidze—lvanov 
1995.1:740—744; Sihler 1995:404—433; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995— 
1998.111:127—131): 


Brugmann Szemerényi Meier-Briigger Fortson 
(1904:363—365) (1996:222—224) (2003:233—234) (2004:131) 
1 *oi-no-s *oinos (*Hoj-) *oi-no- 
*oiyo- 2 *oi-yo- 
*oikos *oi-ko- 
*sem- *sem- *sem- *sem- 
2 *d(u)yd(u) *duwd/*dwo *d(u)yo- *d(ujyoh; 
3 *trej-, *tri- *treyes *tréj-es *tréjes 
4 *quetuor- *kWetwores *kWétyor- *kwétuores 
5 *penque *penkWe *penke *pénkWe 
6 *s(u)eks *s(w)eks *s(u)yéks *suéks 
7 *septn *septn *septifi *septrp 
8 *okt(u) *oktd *okt- *okt5(u) 
9 *neup, *enun *newn *hnéun *neun 
10 *dekm *dekmt/*dekm = *dékp. *dekm 
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The numerals in Anatolian are, for the most part, not known inasmuch as they are 
written ideographically (cf. Luraghi 1997:27). The numeral ‘seven’ occurs in Hittite 
in the ordinal (dat.) 5i-ip-ta-mi-ya ‘seventh’ (cf. Sanskrit saptamd-h ‘seventh’; Latin 
septimus ‘seventh’) (cf. Sturtevant 1951:30, 44, 60, 63, 77, and 87; Kronasser 
1956:152; Benveniste 1962:83). The numeral ‘three’ is also represented in Hittite in 
(adv.) te-ri-ya-an-na ‘for the third time’, and the military title fe-ri-ya-al-la, tar-ri- 
ya-na-al-li ‘third-in-command, officer of the third rank’ (cf. Kronasser 1956:151; 
Benveniste 1962:82; BlaZek 1999b:186—187), apparently to be read *#ri- ‘three’ 
(cf. Benveniste 1962:86), while ‘two’ is found in Hittite in the military title du-ya- 
na-al-li ‘second-in-command, officer of the second rank’, the compound fa-a-i-ti- 
ga-aS, da-a-i-ti-ga-aS, ta-a-ti-ga-a¥ ‘two years old’ (da-/ta- ‘two’ + i-ti-ga-a¥ 
‘yearling’), da-a-an, fa-a-an ‘a second time; (before a substantive) second’, and 
(nom. sg. c.) da-ma-a-(i-)if ‘second, other’ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:34, 58, 61, 67, and 
110; Kronasser 1956:151; Benveniste 1962:81), and in Hieroglyphic Luwian fu- 
wari-zi ‘two’ (cf. Laroche 1960:206; Meriggi 1962:136; Blazek 1999b:164). All 
three of these forms agree with what is found in the non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages. The forms in the Anatolian languages for the numeral ‘four’, 
however, differ from those that are found elsewhere: Proto-Anatolian *meyu- ‘four’ 
> Hittite (nom. pl.) mi-e-(ya-)wa-a8, (acc. pl.) mi-e-ti-us, (gen. pl.) mi-i-t-waf-a8] 
‘four’, Luwian mauwa- ‘four’ (instr. pl. ma-a-u-wa-a-ti) (cf. Benveniste 1962:81; 
Laroche 1959:70; Bla%ek 1999b:201—202). 

‘Two basic stems may be reconstructed for the numeral ‘one’: *Hoy- and *sem- 
(cf. Sihler 1995:404—407; Fortson 2004:131). The underlying meaning of the first 
stem appears to have been ‘single, alone’, while that of the second stem appears to 
have been ‘together (with)’ (cf. Szemerényi 1996:222; Blazek 1999b:155). The first 
stem only occurs with various suffixes: (1) *Hoy-no- (cf. Latin iinus ‘one’ [Old 
Latin oinos]; Old Irish den, din ‘one’; Gothic ains ‘one’; Old English Gn ‘one’; Old 
High German ein ‘one’; Old Church Slavic ins ‘one’ — it is also found in Greek 
otvn, olvdg ‘roll of one [in dice]’); (2) *Hoy-wo- (cf. Avestan aéva- ‘one’; Old 
Persian aiva- ‘one’ — it is also found in Greek olog ‘alone, lone, lonely’ [Cyprian 
ofFoc]); (3) *Hoy-kho- or *Hoy-klo- (cf. Sanskrit éka-h ‘one’; Mitanni [*Proto- 
Indic”] aika- ‘one’). The second stem is found in Greek: Attic (nom. sg. m.) els 
‘one’, Doric jig ‘one, Cretan &vc (< *évg < *éig < *sems) ‘one’; Attic (£) pia (K 
*ou-1a) ‘one’. It is also found in Armenian mi ‘one’. To complicate matters, the 
various forms of the ordinal found in the daughter languages are based upon yet 
another Proto-Indo-European stem: *pher(H)-/*ply(H)- ‘first’ (> *plyH-vo-, 
*plH-mo-, *plrey-mo-, *phrey-wo-, *plroH-tho-, *ptroH-mo-, etc. [for details, cf. 
Blazek 1999b:141—162; see also Szemerényi 1996:228; Sihler 1995:427—428]). 

There was a variant form *f’w-i- (traditional reconstruction *dw-i-) ‘two’ in 
Proto-Indo-European that was used in compounds (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:742) and in the adverbial form *t’w-i-s ‘twice’ (cf. Latin bis ‘twice’ [Old 
Latin duis]; Sanskrit d(u)vth ‘twice’; Avestan bif ‘twice’; Greek Sic ‘twice’; Middle 
High German zwir ‘twice’). The regular form for the numeral ‘two’ is traditionally 
reconstructed as a dual *duw6/*dwo (Szemerényi’s reconstruction), though the dual 
forms may have arisen in the early prehistory of the individual daughter languages 
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themselves (cf. Sihler 1995:408). This view is quite attractive, and I would 
reconstruct *¢’(u)w-o- as a plural (originally indeclinable) and not as a dual at the 
Proto-Indo-European level (the plural is still found, for example, in forms such as 
Greek [nom. pl.] 560, [nom.-acc. pl.] Svoiv). Attempts to come up with an 
etymology within Indo-European itself for this numeral have met with little success 
(cf. Blazek 1999b:175—179). That the core form was *f’(u)w- (cf. Blazek 
1999b:178; Villar 1991a:136—154; Ernout—Meillet 1979:187—188) is shown by 
the fact that the thematic vowel *-o- could be added directly to the that form, on the 
one hand, to yield the form traditionally reconstructed for the independent word for 
the numeral ‘two’, while, when used in compounds or to express ‘twice’, the 
extension *-i- could be added directly to the core form instead. Thus, we get 
*t’(u)w-o- ~ *t’(u)w-i- ‘two’. 

There are several forms in Hittite that point to an alternative form for ‘two’ in 
Proto-Indo-European — these are: the compound fa-a-i-ti-ga-a§, da-a-i-ti-ga-a, 
ta-a-ti-ga-aS ‘two years old’ (da-/ta- ‘two’ + i-ti-ga-a§ ‘yearling’), da-a-an, ta-a-an 
‘a second time; (before a substantive) second’, and (nom. sg. c.) da-ma-a-(i-)i¥ 
‘second, other’. These forms point to a Proto-Indo-European *f’e-/*t’o- (earlier 
*t’e-/*t'a-) ‘two’ (cf. Sturtevant 1951:61 [Sturtevant reconstructs Proto-Indo-Hittite 
*do- ‘two’); Benveniste 1962:78—86 [Benveniste brings in data from non- 
Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages to support his views]). There is 
absolutely no way to reconcile *f’e-/*t’o- with *t’(u)w-o/i- phonologically so that 
they can be convincingly combined in a single reconstruction (Adrados— 
Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.III:138 note the problems involved and discuss 
proposed solutions). Consequently, two competing forms must be reconstructed for 
the numeral ‘two’ in Proto-Indo-European. If the Proto-Indo-European numeral 
‘ten’ were originally a compound meaning ‘two hands’, that is, *f’e- ‘two’ + 
*klm(t')- ‘hand’, as some have suggested (cf. Szemerényi 1960:69 and 1996:224, 
fn. 16; Markey 1984:284—285; Justus 1988:533; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1: 
747; Adrados—Bernabé—Mendoza 1995—1998.I1I:131; but rejected by Blazek 
1999b:295—296), it would provide additional evidence for reconstructing two 
separate forms for the numeral ‘two’. 

This situation raises the question as to why there should be two alternative 
forms for the numeral ‘two’ in Proto-Indo-European. A possible answer is that *t’e- 
/*t’o- may have been the native form, while *f’(u)w-o/i- may have been a 
borrowing. Given the geographical location of the Indo-European homeland in the 
vicinity of the Black Sea near speakers of early Northwest Caucasian languages, 
these languages might have been a possible source for the *1’(u)w-o/i- form. Indeed, 
there is a striking resemblance between Proto-Indo-European *f’(u)w-o/i- ‘two’ and. 
similar forms for this numeral in Northwest Caucasian: Proto-Northwest Caucasian 
*1’q'o- ‘two’ > Proto-Circassian *t’?%a ‘two’, Proto-Ubykh *f’g’"a (> * t’q’"a) 
‘twice’, Proto-Abkhaz-Abaza *f’f¥a ‘two’ (cf. Colarusso 1992:45). Kuipers 
(1975:19) reconstructs Proto-Circassian *7q’°(a) ‘two’ (> Bzedux t’°(aj/t’(a)w, 
-t’(a) ‘two [twice]’; Kabardian -t’a only in mazamat’a ‘more than once, repeatedly’, 
literally, ‘not-once-not-twice’). Colarusso (1992:45) derives the Proto-Indo- 
European form for the numeral ‘two’ from */’?a, which he claims first became 
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*t’o2 and then *f’(u)w-o- [traditional *d(u)w-o-]. Colarusso (1992) documents 
many other similarities between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. 
These similarities lead Colarusso to think about possible genetic relationship. I prefer 
to see the similarities to be due to the fact that the Indo-Europeans occupied territory 
north of and between the Black and Caspian Seas that was originally inhabited by 
speakers of early Northwest Caucasian languages. We can further speculate that 
*t’(u)w-o/i- ‘two’ eventually replaced the native Proto-Indo-European word for ‘two’, 
which survived only in relic forms and in the word for the numeral ‘ten’ (*f’e-k'yn(t!), 
literally, ‘two hands’). 

The Proto-Indo-European word for the numeral ‘three’ is completely 
straightforward and can be reconstructed *//y-ey-/*t#y-i-. Sanskrit (nom.-acc.) fisrdh 
and related forms in other Indo-European daughter languages are dissimilated from 
*thri-sy- (cf. Sibler 1995:410). 

The word for the numeral ‘four’ is traditionally reconstructed *k*etwores (so 
Szemerényi; Brugmann reconstructs *g#efyor-). The most convincing etymology is 
that offered by Burrow (1973:259) (see also Beekes 1987:219): 


4. This numeral is formed on the basis of a root ket which seems originally to 
have meant something like ‘angle’ (cf. Lat. friquetrus ‘triangular’), whence 
‘square’ and from that ‘four’. In the masc. and neut. (catvdras, catvari, Lat. 
quattuor, etc.) the stem is formed by means of the suffix -var, with adjectival 
accent and vrddhi in the nominative. In the other cases (acc. cattiras, etc.) the 
suffix has the weak form according to the general rule. A neuter noun *cdtvar, 
or its IE prototype, is presupposed by the thematic extension catvara- ‘square, 
crossroads’. Elsewhere the simple r-suffix may appear (Gk. Dor. tétopec, Lat. 
quarter), or the elements of the suffix may be reversed (Av. caOru-). 


In accordance with Burrow’s views, the form *k/et'-wor- ‘four-sided, square’ may 
be reconstructed for later Proto-Indo-European. It was preserved in Sanskrit in the 
thematic derivative catvard-m ‘quadrangular place, square, crossroads’ (cf. 
Mayrhofer 1956—1980.I:371). It was this form that served as the basis for the 
numeral ‘four’ found in the non-Anatolian daughter languages: (nom. pl.) *k"e¢!- 
wr. Curiously, the suffix *-wor- is replaced by *-sor- in the feminine (cf. Sanskrit 
cdtasrah). Thus, the root was *k4et"., to which different suffixes could be added. 
It is intriguing to speculate that *k4et'-wor- may have replaced an earlier form for 
‘four’, which is preserved in Anatolian. On the other hand, some have suggested 
that the original form for the numeral ‘four’ was *Hokl#/o- and that ‘eight’ was 
simply the dual of this stem, whose underlying meaning was ‘two fours’ (cf. 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:747; Burrow 1973:260). This suggestion finds 
support in Kartvelian (cf. BlaZek 1999b:268). The numeral ‘four’ is reconstructed 
as *otxo- in Proto-Kartvelian, and this is generally taken to be a loan from Proto- 
Indo-European (cf. Klimov 1998:145—146; Schmidt 1962:128; Fahnrich— 
Sardshweladse 1995:269; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:775 [Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
reconstruct Proto-Kartvelian *(o)St(o)-]). I favor this explanation and consider 
*H,okltho- to be the original form of the numeral ‘four’ in Proto-Indo-European. It 
was replaced in Anatolian by *meyu-, while, in the Proto-Indo-European antecedent 
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of the non-Anatolian daughter languages it was replaced by */”4eth-wor-. It only 
survives in the later Proto-Indo-European form for the numeral ‘eight’, 
*H,ok'thoH,(w), a dual formation originally meaning ‘two fours’. No doubt, this 
replaced an earlier form for the numeral ‘eight’, which, unfortunately, can no longer 
be recovered. 

One final comment may be made here: in Etruscan, there is a numeral hud. Its 
exact meaning is uncertain — it could be ‘six’, or it could be ‘four’ (cf. Cristofani 
1991:77; BlaZek 1999b:235; Bonfante—Bonfante 2002:94—95). If it is ‘six’, then 
the numeral fa is ‘four’. On the other hand, if it is ‘four’, then the numeral Sa is 
‘six’. Without going into the whole question here of whether Etruscan and Proto- 
Indo-European are ultimately genetically related, we can say that hu@ more closely 
resembles Proto-Indo-European *H,ok"tho- ‘four’, while Sa more closely resembles 
Proto-Indo-European *s(w)eks ‘six’ (Szemerényi’s reconstruction). As noted by 
BlaZek (1999b:211 and 235) and Briquel (1994:329), support for considering the 
meaning of /u@ to be ‘four’ comes from the identification of hu@ in the Pre-Greek 
name ‘Ytmvia for the city Tetrapolis (Tetpénodic, composed of tétpa- ‘four’ and 
még ‘city’) in Attica. 

The numeral ‘five’ was *p/enke (Brugmann *perg¥e) in Late Proto-Indo- 
European. It is usually identified with words for ‘fist’ and ‘finger’: (1) Proto-Indo- 
European *p'gkh-st/i- ‘fist? > Proto-Germanic *fuyystiz > West Germanic */iysti- 
> *fusti- > Old English fst ‘fist’; Old Frisian fest ‘fist’; Middle Low German fist 
‘fist? (Dutch vuist); Old High German fist ‘fist? (New High German Faust?) (cf. 
Mann 1984—1987:968 *pykstis [*pyqustis 2) ‘fist’; Onions 1966:358; Kuge— 
Mitzka 1967:187; Kluge—Seebold 1989:205); Serbian Church Slavic peste ‘fist’; 
(2) Proto-Indo-European *p"enk!-ré- ‘finger’ > Proto-Germanic *fiygraz ‘finger’ 
> Gothic figgrs ‘finger’; Old Icelandic fingr ‘finger’; Old English finger ‘finger’; 
Old Frisian finger ‘finger’; Old Saxon fingar ‘finger’; Old High German fingar 
‘finger’ (New High German Finger) (cf. Feist 1939:150; Lehmann 1986:114; De 
Vries 1977:120; Kluge—Mitzka 1967:198; Kluge—Seebold 1989:215). Though not 
without problems from a phonological point of view, the above comparisons can 
hardly be questioned. Ultimately, all of these forms may indeed go back to a verbal 
stem *plenkvh. ‘to take in hand, to handle’, as suggested by Horowitz (cited by 
Blazek 1999b:228), though it should be mentioned that this putative verb stem is not 
attested in any of the daughter languages. BlaZek (1999b:229) notes that the meanings 
‘fist’, etc, are primary. 

Several different reconstructions are possible for the Proto-Indo-European 
word for the numeral ‘six’: *sekls, *sweklis, *kisekhs, *kiswekls, *wekhs (for 
details, cf. Blazek 1999b:234—242; see also Sihler 1995:413). This numeral was 
also borrowed by Kartvelian: Proto-Kartvelian *ekSw- ‘six’ (cf. Klimov 1998:48 
*eks,w-; Fabnrich—Sardshweladse 1995:125—126 *eks,w-; Schmidt 1962:107 
*ekSw-/*ekSu; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:775 *eksw-). Sibler (1995:413) takes 
*wekls (he writes *weks) to be the original form and considers the initial *s- to be a 
secondary development (imported from the numeral ‘seven’) (Szemerényi 1996:222 
and Beekes 1995:213 express the same view). Thus, in accordance with Sihler’s 
views, the earliest form of the Proto-Indo-European numeral ‘six’ should be 
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reconstructed as *wekls. As Sibler notes, when *s- was merely added to *wek's, the 
result was *swekls, but when it replaced the initial consonant, the result was *sek's. 
The Iranian forms pointing to original *k'swek's (cf. Avestan xiva§ ‘six’) appear to 
be due to developments specific to Iranian and should not be projected back into 
Proto-Indo-European (cf. Sibler 1995:413). 

The Proto-Indo-European word for the numeral ‘seven’, *sep/t/yn (Brugmann 
*septm), is sometimes considered to be a loan from Semitic (cf. BlaZek 
1999b:256—257; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:747). That this numeral is ancient 
in Indo-European is clear from the fact that it is found in Hittite. 

We have already discussed the numerals ‘eight’ and ‘ten’ above. For ‘nine’, 
Proto-Indo-European most likely had *newg (cf. Szemerényi 1996:223). Other 
possible reconstructions are *newp and *H,newg/m (cf. Brugmann 1904:365 
*neun, *enuy; Blazek 1999b:283 *H;newp; Meier-Briigger 2003:234 *h,néuy; 
Watkins 1998:67 *h,néwy; Haudry 1979:68 *néwyi/p; Burrow 1973:260; Sihler 
1995:415 *H,néwy; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:744 *neu(e)n; Buck 1933:230 
(Buck takes Greek évvéa to be “a blend of *évFa and *veFa”); Rix 1992:172 
*2unéun). 

The Proto-Indo-European word for the numeral ‘hundred’ is traditionally 
reconstructed as *(d)kyyiém — it is usually considered to be a derivative of 
*dekin(t) ‘ten’ and meant something like ‘ten tens’ (cf. Szemerényi 1996:226; 
Watkins 1998:67; Meier-Briigger 2003:235; Beekes 1995:213; Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov 1995.1:744). 

Though there was probably no common Proto-Indo-European word for 
‘thousand’, the form *g/es/o- served as the basis for the Indo-Iranian, Greek, and 
Latin terms (cf, Szemerényi 1996:227; Beekes 1995:216; Meier-Briigger 2003:235; 
Meillet 1964:414; Brugmann 1904:368). 

Lacking Anatolian corroboration for several numerals, it is difficult to 
reconstruct the earliest Proto-Indo-European forms for the numerals ‘one’ to ‘ten’ 
with complete confidence. Consequently, the following reconstructions must be 
considered provisional: 


*Hpay-, *sem-, *pber(H)-/*phy(H)- 

*’e/a-; (later) *t?(u)w-a-, *t(u)w-i- 

*thr-ey-/*thr-j- 

*H,okh-tha- (perhaps with original, non-apophonic -o- in the first syllable, 
as indicated by Proto-Kartvelian *otxo- ‘four’, which is usually considered 
to have been borrowed from Proto-Indo-European [see above]) 

*pbenkWwhe 

*wekhs 


*sephtn 
% 


*newn 
0 *e-kim(th) 


RUNNY 


eH OMIADAUW 
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18.11. PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON 
PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN VERB MORPHOLOGY 


Verb morphology in Proto-Indo-European was considerably more complicated than 
noun morphology (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:163). The system reconstructed by the 
Neogrammarians was modeled mainly on what is found in Greek and Indo-Iranian 
(especially Sanskrit) (cf. Lehmann 1993:161; Meier-Briigger 2003:163). However, 
most Indo-Europeanists now consider the complicated systems found in these 
branches to be due, at least in part, to secondary developments (cf. Schmalstieg 
1980:88), and they would, consequently, reconstruct a less complex system for the 
Indo-European parent language than what was reconstructed by the 
Neogrammarians, though there is still considerable disagreement on important 
details. Anatolian verb morphology has played an enormous role in changing the 
views of the scholarly community. Though based on common elements, the 
Anatolian system differs sufficiently from what is found in the non-Anatolian 
daughter languages that it cannot possibly be derived from the system of verb 
morphology reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European by the Neogrammarians (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:164). Finally, recent advances in linguistic theory as well as insights 
gained from the study of typological data have also been instrumental in changing 
opinions. 

In addition to the standard comparative grammars, there exists a large body of 
literature devoted exclusively to the study of aspects of Proto-Indo-European verb 
morphology — some of these studies are: Adrados 1963, 1974, 1975, and 1981a; 
Bammesberger 1982; Benveniste 1949; Bomhard 1988c; Cowgill 1975 and 1979; 
Disterheft 1980; Drinka 1975; Gonda 1956; Habn 1953; Hoffmann 1967; Ivanov 
1981; Jasanoff 1978b, 1979, and 2003; Kerns—Schwartz 1937, 1946, 1972, and 
1981; Kortlandt 1983b; Lehmann 1994 and 2004; Narten 1964; Niepokuj 1997; 
Puhvel 1960; Shields 1992; Szemerényi 1987a; Watkins 1962 and 1969. 


18.12, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 
‘VERB MORPHOLOGY AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 


As with nominal stems, an important distinction was made in Proto-Indo-European 
between thematic and athematic verbal stems (cf. Watkins 1998:56; Szemerényi 
1996:232; Beekes 1995:226; Meier-Briigger 2003:164—165; Fortson 2004:77 and 
87). Personal endings were added directly to the verbal stem in the case of 
athematic stems, while the thematic vowel *-o/e- was inserted between the stem and 
the personal endings in the case of thematic stems: cf. athematic (3rd sg. present 
active) *gwhén-thi ‘he/she slays’ vs. thematic (3rd sg. present active) *bhér-e-1hi 
‘he/she bears, carries’. Kerns—Schwartz (1972:2—3) consider the thematic stems 
to be later formations, and this seems to be the common opinion (cf. Fortson 
2004:87), though Schmalstieg (1980:90—91) argues that the thematic stems were 
ancient. 
Proto-Indo-European distinguished three persons: 
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1, The person(s) speaking; 
2. The person(s) spoken to, that is, the person(s) being addressed; 
3. The person(s) or thing(s) spoken about, that is, everyone or everything else. 


The persons were distinguished by a special set of personal endings. These personal 
endings will be discussed in detail below. 

Again, as with the noun, there were three numbers in the verb, at least for the 
latest period of the Indo-European parent language just prior to the emergence of 
the non-Anatolian daughter languages: singular, dual, and plural (cf. Meillet 
1964:243—244), All three numbers were preserved in the verbal systems of 
Sanskrit, Avestan, Gothic, Older Runic, Old Church Slavic, Lithuanian, and certain 
Ancient Greek dialects (cf. Meillet 1964:243—244). As is to be expected, there was 
no separate dual in the Anatolian languages (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:5). 

Tense marks the time at which an action takes place. The following tenses are 
assumed to have existed in later Proto-Indo-European (cf. Fortson 2004:81; 
Szemerényi 1996:231; Beekes 1995:225; Baldi 1987:57—58 [Baldi does not posit 
an imperfect for Proto-Indo-European]): 


1. Present: occurring in the present; 

2. Imperfect: occurring at some unspecified point in the past; 

3. Aorist: occurring once and completed in the past; 

4, Perfect (now more commonly called stative): referring to a state in present time 
(at a later date, the perfect developed into a resultative, and then into a simple 
preterite in individual daughter languages). 


There may have also been: 


5. Pluperfect: referring to a state existing in the past; 

6. Future: referring to an action or an event that will occur at some unspecified 
point in the future (the reconstruction of a future is rejected by Beekes 
1995:225—226). 


Later Proto-Indo-European had four moods (cf. Fortson 2004:83; Szemerényi 
1996:231; Meillet 1964:223—226), which were used to express the speaker’s 
attitude toward the action: 


1. Indicative: used to express something that the speaker believes is true; 

2. Subjunctive: used to express uncertainty, doubt, or vagueness on the part of the 
speaker; 

3. Optative: used by the speaker to express wishes or hopes; 

4. Imperative: used by the speaker to express commands. 
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Beekes (1995:225) also adds an injunctive mood to the above. However, 
Szemerényi (1996:263—264) maintains that the injunctive was not an independent 
modal category in Proto-Indo-European. 

There was also the category of voice, which was used to express the role that 
the subject played in the action. There were two voices in Proto-Indo-European (cf. 
Fortson 2004:82—83; Szemerényi 1996:231; Haudry 1979:71; Baldi 1987:56): 


1. Active: the subject is performing the action but is not being acted upon; 

2. Middle (also called “mediopassive”): the subject is being acted upon: either the 
subject is performing the action on or for himself/herself, or the subject is the 
recipient but not the agent of the action. 


The agent is the entity responsible for a particular action or the entity perceived to 
be the cause of an action, while the patient is the recipient, goal, or beneficiary of a 
particular action, 

While /ense marks the time at which an action takes place, aspect refers to the 
duration ox type of a temporal activity. While tense and aspect are closely related, 
they must ultimately be carefully distinguished. Aspect can indicate an action that is 
done once at a single point in time (punctual aspect), an action that lasts for a 
certain length of time (durative aspect), an action that is repeated over and over 
again (iterative or frequentative aspect), an action that is regularly or habitually 
performed by someone or something (habitual aspect), an action or event that is 
about to begin (inceptive aspect, inchoative aspect, or ingressive aspect), an action 
or event that is in progress (progressive aspect), etc. A distinction can also be made 
between perfective aspect and imperfective aspect — the perfective aspect lacks a 
reference to a particular point of time, while the imperfective aspect is a broad term 
that indicates the way in which the internal time structure of the action is viewed. 
The imperfective includes more specialized aspects such as habitual, progressive, 
and iterative. Though the full extent to which Proto-Indo-European employed. 
aspect is not entirely clear, the imperfect tense also had imperfective aspect, while 
the aorist tense had perfective aspect (cf. Fortson 2004:83; Haudry 1979:76 [with 
reference to the aorist only]). According to Meier-Briigger (2003:165), the aorist 
stem indicated perfective aspect, the present stem indicated imperfective aspect, and 
the perfect stem indicated a kind of resultative aspect. For details about tense and 
aspect in general, cf. Comrie 1976 and 1985; Crystal 1980 and 2003; Trask 1993. 

Several other terms should be defined as well: a finite verbal form denotes an 
action, an event, or a state and is marked for tense, number, mood, aspect, etc. A 
Jinite verbal form can occur on its own in an independent clause. A non-finite 
verbal form is not marked for tense, number, mood, aspect, etc. and can only occur 
on its own in a dependent clause. Non-finite forms include participles, infinitives, 
verbal nouns, and verbal adjectives (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:1). A transitive 
verb takes a direct object, while an intransitive verb does not. A direct object 
denotes the goal, beneficiary, or recipient of the action of a transitive verb (the 
patient). An indirect object denotes the person or thing that is indirectly affected by 
the action of the verb. Additional terms will be defined as they occur. 
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We may close by mentioning the special position occupied by *-n- in verbal 
derivation in Proto-Indo-European. Unlike other derivational elements, *-n- was 
inserted as an infix into type IL verbal stems according to the following pattern: *CC- 
n-éC- (cf. Benveniste 1935:159—163 [note especially the table on p. 161]; see also 
Szemerényi 1996:270—271; Sihler 1995:498—499; Lehmann 1993:170—171), but 
only when the verbal stems ended in obstruents or laryngeals (cf. Lehmann 2004:118; 
Milizia 2004). Lehmann further notes that this infix was used in active forms but not 
in forms that indicated a state. According to Gray (1939:137), the nasal infix denotes 
“the point from or to which action proceeds, so that [it] characterize[s] terminative 
verbs (Sanskrit yu-fija-ti, Latin iu-n-g-it ‘starts to put on a yoke and carries the 
process through’...)”. 


18.13. PERSONAL ENDINGS 


As noted by Szemerényi (1996:233), there were different sets of personal endings 
in Proto-Indo-European, each of which had a specialized function, One set of 
personal endings was used with the active voice and another with the middle voice 
and still different sets were used with the present and past within each of these 
voices. Different sets were also used with the perfect and with the imperative. Each 
person had its own special ending, as did each number. Thus, the distinctions 
marked by the personal endings may be summarized as follows (cf. Watkins 
1998:59): 


. Person: three (1st person, 2nd person, 3rd person) 
. Number: three (singular, dual, plural) 

. Voice: two (active, middle) 

Tense: two (present, past) 

. Perfect 

. Imperative 


DAUAWNE 


‘There was also a difference between primary and secondary endings and between 
thematic and athematic endings. The terms “primary” and “secondary” are 
misnomers — the primary endings arose from the secondary endings through the 
addition of a particle *-i indicating ‘here and now’ to the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd persons 
singular and the 3rd person plural (cf. Watkins 1998:59; Kerns—Schwartz 1972:4; 
Szemerényi 1996:327; Fortson 2004:85; Sihler 1995:455; Lehmann 1993:173; 
Burrow 1973:314). Intraparadigmatic ablaut and accent variations also played a role 
in determining the form of the personal endings. 

‘We can now look more closely at each set of personal endings, beginning with 
the active endings of the present/aorist (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:178; Szemerényi 
1996:233—238; Watkins 1969:22—68 and 1998:60—61; Beekes 1995:232—233; 
Sihler 1995:454; Fortson 2004:84—85; Adrados 1975.1:601—605; Meillet 
1964:227—232; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:283—286; Burrow 1973:306—311; 
Brugmann 1904:589—594; Baldi 1987:58; Rix 1992:240): 
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Secondary endings Primary endings 
Person Athematic Thematic Athematic Thematic 
Ist sg. +m *o-m *m-i *-0-H, 
2nd sg. #s Fes si #e-$-i 
3rd sg. th Heth hy eth 
1st dual *-we(H,) *we- *-we(s)/*-wo(s) 
2nd dual *-thom *th()o *th(es 
3rd dual *-theHjm *thes 
Ist pl. *-me *-o-me *-me(s)/*-mo(s) | *-o-me- 
2nd pl. #the *e-the *the *-e-the- 
3rd pl. *yth/*-enth | *-o-nth *pthi/enthi | *-o-nthi 


Notes: 


1, The dual endings given in the above table are extremely controversial. 

2. On the basis of the Hittite and Greek evidence, it is possible that the athematic 
primary endings for the 1st person plural may have had the alternative forms 
*-men/*-mon in the Indo-European parent language (cf. Szemerényi 1996:235; 
Beekes 1995:233). It is clear that the basic ending was *-me-/*-mo- to which the 
plural markers *-s or *-n could be optionally added. The individual daughter 
languages chose one or the other of these variants. In the case of Indo-Iranian, 
the resulting *-mes/*-mos was further extended by *-i, yielding, for example, 
the Vedic Ist plural primary ending -masi, Avestan -mahi (cf. Burrow 
1973:308—309; Beekes 1988:154), while the same thing happened in Hittite, 
but with the *-men/*-mon endings instead. 


The primary endings were used in the present, while the secondary endings were 
used in the aorist (cf. Szemerényi 1996:233; Meier-Briigger 2003:166). In addition, 
the secondary endings were used in the optative and in the imperfect (cf. Meier- 
Briigger 2003:166). Finally, both primary and secondary endings could be used in 
the subjunctive (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:166). Except for the fact that they were 
added after the thematic vowel in thematic stems instead of directly to the 
undifferentiated verbal stem as in athematic stems, the endings were identical in 
thematic and athematic stems apart from the first person singular thematic primary 
ending, which was *-o-H, (cf. Szemerényi 1996:233 and 236—237; Meier-Briigger’ 
2003:179). Thematic and athematic stems were differentiated, however, by the fact 
that there was an ablaut variation along with a corresponding shift in the placement 
of the accent between the singular and plural in active athematic stems, while the 
thematic formations do not exhibit such variations between singular and plural 
forms (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:168). 

The following reconstructed Proto-Indo-European paradigms of *H,es- ‘to be’ 
and *bler- ‘to bear, to carry’ illustrate the typical patterning of the active/aorist 
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system (only the singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Szemerényi 1996:314 and 
316; Fortson 2004:87 and 89; Sihler 1995:548; Watkins 1969:25 and 40; Buck 
1933:242—243): 


Athematic Thematic 

Primary Secondary Primary Secondary 
Singular 
1 *H,és-mi *H,és-p *bhér-o-H, *bbér-o-m 
2 *H,és-si +H, és-s *phér-e-si *phér-e-s 
3 *H,és-thi *H,és-th *bbér-e-thi *pbér-e-th 
Plural 
1 *H,s-mé(s) *H,s-mé *bbér-o-me(s) — *bhér-o-me 
2 ¥H,s-thé *Hs-thé *phér-e-the *bbér-e-the 
3 *H,s-énthi *H,s-énth *bhér-o-nthi *bbér-o-nth 
Notes: 
1. The athematic and thematic secondary forms are for the imperfect. 


2. The imperfect is characterized by the so-called “augment” in Sanskrit and Greek 
(see below). 

3. There was a change of accent and ablaut in the athematic stems — in the 
singular, the stem had full-grade vowel and was accented, while, in the plural, 
the stem had zero-grade vowel, and the accent was shifted to the ending. 


In Indo-Iranian and Greek, there is a prefix *H)e-, usually termed the “augment”, 
which is added to imperfect and aorist stems. The same prefix is found in 
Armenian, but it is only added to the aorist. There is also a trace of the augment in 
Phrygian (cf. Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:22—23; Brixhe 1994:173—174 and 
2004:785; Fortson 2004:403: cf. Old Phrygian e-daes/e-5asc ‘[he/she] put, placed’ 
{= Latin fécif]). The use of the augment was a later development specific to these 
branches (cf. Sihler 1995:484—485; Meier-Briigger 2003:182; Lehmann 1993: 
180—181, 245 and 2002:32—33) and, accordingly, is not to be reconstructed for 
Proto-Indo-European. According to Meier-Briigger (2003:182) and Beekes 
(1995:226), the augment developed from a Proto-Indo-European adverb *H,e- 
meaning ‘at that time’. 

The next set of personal endings to be examined are the middle endings of the 
present/aorist system (only the singular and plural forms are reconstructed in the 
following table) (cf. Fortson 2004:86—87; Watkins 1998:61, table 2.8; Sihler 
1995:471; Adams 1988:59): 
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Secondary endings Primary endings 
Person Athematic Thematic Athematic Thematic 
Ist sg. | *-He *0-Hoe * Her *-0-Hher 
2nd sg. *thHje *-e-thH,e *ttHe-r *-e-thHe-r 
3rd sg. *tho to *tho-r * or 
[st pl. *-med*H *-o-medh *medt *-o-med*Hl 
2nd pl. *dbwe *e-dhwe *dhwe *-e-dhwe 
3rd pl. *-o-ntho, *ntho-r, *-o-ntho-r, 

*-0-r0 *10-1 *-0-10-r 


Recently, there has been a shift of opinion regarding the reconstruction of the 
middle endings. Earlier views based the reconstruction of these endings mainly on 
the forms found in Indo-Iranian and Greek, and it is these older reconstructions that 
are given, for example, in Brugmann (1904:594—596), Meillet (1964:232—234), 
Szemerényi (1996:239), Meier-Briigger (2003:179—180), Rix (1992:240 and 
246—249), and Buck (1933:248, §342), among others. However, the primary 
middle personal endings in *-r found in Anatolian, Italic, Celtic, Tocharian, and 
Phrygian are now thought to represent the original patterning, while the primary 
middle personal endings in *-i found in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Germanic, and 
Albanian are taken to be innovations (cf. Fortson 2004:86). Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
(1995.1:286—288), however, suggest that both types of middle personal endings go 
back to Proto-Indo-European and that there has been contamination between the 
two types in the individual daughter languages. Beekes (1995:241 and 252), on the 
other hand, rejects the reconstructions based upon the Indo-Iranian and Greek 
models and also assumes that the primary middle endings in *-i are innovations and 
do not represent the situation in the Indo-European parent language. However, he 
views the endings in *-r as innovations as well and claims, consequently, that there 
was no difference here between primary and secondary endings in the middle. 
Beekes (1995:252) summarizes his views in a table (see also the sample paradigm 
on p. 257). My own thinking is that there was only one set of middle personal 
endings in Proto-Indo-European — not two as proposed by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
— and that Anatolian, Italic, Celtic, Tocharian, and Phrygian reflect the original 
patterning (cf. Sihler 1995:473). The middle personal endings were related to the 
perfect (= stative) personal endings (cf. Kurylowicz 1964:58 and 61; Watkins 
1998:60), as is clear from the forms listed in the above table when compared with 
the perfect personal endings, which are given below. I further support the view that 
the middle personal endings found in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Germanic, and Albanian 
are innovations. The middle personal endings found in these branches may be viewed 
as having been remodeled after the active endings (cf. Sihler 1995:472; Fortson 
2004:85). They have, however, retained traces of the older endings (cf. Burrow 
1973:315). Even in the branches that have preserved the middle personal endings in 
*-r, there has been some contamination by the active personal endings as well as other 
innovations specific to each branch (for an excellent discussion of the development of 
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the middle personal endings in the various Indo-European daughter languages, cf. 
Sihler 1995:474—480). Contamination by the active personal endings is most 
certainly what has happened, for example, in Hittite in the 3rd plural present endings 
of the 4i-conjugation, which are based upon *-nt'i (> Hittite -anzi, with -z- from 
earlier *-1'- before -i) instead of the expected *-nt/o-r or *-ro-r (cf. Hittite 3rd pl. pres. 
ak-kan-zi ‘they die’ [but pret. a-ki-ir, a-kir, e-ki-ir, e-kir); 3rd pl. pres. a-ra-an-zi ‘they 
arrive’ [but pret. e-ri-(e-)ir, i-e-ri-ir]; 3rd pl. pres. a-Se-Sa-an-zi, a-Si-Sa-an-zi ‘they set 
up, they found’ [but pret. a-Se-(e-)Se-ir, a-Se-Sir]; 3rd pl. pres. ha-a¥-Sa-an-zi, hé-es- 
Sa-an-zi ‘they open’ [but pret. hi-e-Se-ir]; ka-ri-pa-an-zi, ka-ra-pa-an-zi ‘they devour’ 
[but pret. ka-ri-e-pi-ir); Se-ik-kdn-zi ‘they know’ [but pret. Se-ik-ki-ir] [the preceding 
examples are taken from Sturtevant 1951:160—171; for additional examples, cf. 
Friedrich 1960.1:98—106; Kronasser 1966.1:511—569]). 

The following reconstructed Proto-Indo-European paradigm of *ber- ‘to bear, 
to carry’ illustrates the typical patterning of the middle system (only the singular 
and plural thematic forms are given) (cf. Fortson 2004:86): 


Primary Secondary 
Non-past) (Past) 
Singular 
1 *bhér-o-H,e-r *bhér-o-Hye 
2 *phér-e-thHe-r *bhér-e-thHe 
3 *bbér-o-r *phér-o 
Plural 
1 *bbér-o-medhl *bbér-o-med"H 
2 *bhér-e-dhwe *bhér-e-dhwe 
3 *bbér-o-ro-r *bhér-o-ro 


Now, let us take a look at the perfect (= stative) endings (in comparison with the 
middle endings, repeated here from the above table [cf. Fortson 2004:93]) (only the 
singular and plural forms are given) (note also Jasanoff 2003:55): 


Middle endings 
Secondary endings Primary endings 

Person Perfect Athematic | Thematic | Athematic | Thematic 
Ist sg. *-Hoe *-Hye *-0-Hoe *Hoer *-0-Hoe-r 
2nd sg. *thEhe *thELe *-e-thHpe | *-thHLer | *-e-thHLer 
3rd sg. [*e #tho *o *tho-r For 

Ast pl. *me- *-medtH *o-medi | *medil | *-o-medhH 
2nd pl. #e *dhwe *e-dtwe ] *-dhwe *e-dhwe 
3rd pl. *-8r, *43 *ntho, *-o-ntho, *ntho-r, *-o-ntho-r, 

#10 *-0-r0 *10-1 *-0-10-T 
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The close resemblance between the two sets of personal endings is obvious, at least 
in the singular (cf. Burrow 1973:317). The perfect personal endings are most 
certainly the oldest, and the middle personal endings are later formations derived 
from them (cf. Burrow 1973:317). 

The perfect of traditional grammar is now commonly interpreted as stative. It 
referred to a state in present time (cf. Watkins 1998:57; Jasanoff 1979:79) and was 
restricted to verbs that were semantically appropriate (cf. Lehmann 2002:77 and 
78—80; Sihler 1995:564). Later, it developed into a resultative and, from that, into 
a preterite in the individual Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Watkins 1998: 
57). The perfect was characterized by reduplication (cf. Fortson 2004:93), by a 
special set of personal endings, and by a change of accent and ablaut between the 
singular and plural. There was no distinction between “primary” and “secondary” 
personal endings in the perfect. 

The following reconstructed Proto-Indo-European paradigm of *me-mon- ‘to 
remember’ illustrates the typical patterning of the perfect system (only the singular 
and plural forms are given) (cf. Fortson 2004:94) (Jasanoff 2003:42 reconstructs a 
different set of plural forms): 


Singular Plural 
d, *me-mén-H,e *me-mp-mé 
2 *me-mén-thH, *me-mn-é 
3 *me-mén-e *me-mn-ér 


Reduplication, however, was missing in the case of the Proto-Indo-European 
perfect stem *woyt’ (traditional *yojd-) ‘to know’ (from *weyt’- ‘to see’ [traditional 
*yeid-]) (only the singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Fortson 2004:94; Sihler 


1995:570; Szemerényi 1996:243—244; Rix 1992:255; Buck 1933:286; Beekes 
1995:238): 
Proto-Indo- Homeric 
European Sanskrit Greek Gothic Latin 
Singular 
1 *woyt’-Hye véda (Pyotsa wait vidi 
2 *woyt’-thH,e —-véttha (Footcta waist vidistt 
3 *woyt’-e véda (Footée wait vidit 
Plural 
1 *wit?-mé vidma (F)Bpev witum vidimus 
2 +wit?-é vidé (Fyiote witub vidistis 
3 *wit-é vidur (Fylo(o)ao. ~~ witun vidére, -Erunt 


Notes: 
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1. According to Sihler (1995:571), the Greek 2nd person singular ending -o8a 
cannot be directly derived from *-thHze. Buck (1933:144), however, 
considers it to be the regular outcome of the combination 5 + 6. 

2. The Greek 3rd plural ending has been imported from the active/aorist 
system (cf. Sihler 1995:572). According to Buck (1933:286), (F)to(o)aor is 
from *Fi§-oavn. 

3. The Sanskrit 3rd plural ending -1r is most likely from earlier *-/¥ (cf. 
Burrow 1973:310; Brugmann 1904:597). 

4, The Latin forms have been extensively remodeled. However, the 3rd plural 
ending is archaic. According to Sihler (1995:588), the oldest form of the 3rd 
plural ending in Latin was -ére (< *-ér-i). The form -érunt is based upon 
-ére, with the active/aorist 3rd person plural ending -unt added on (cf. Sibler 
1995:589). 


As noted by Fortson (2004:94), lack of reduplication in this stem is taken by some 
scholars to be a relic from a time when reduplication was not a mandatory feature of 
the perfect. This view is not shared by all scholars, however. 

‘The imperative also had a special set of personal endings. In athematic verbs, 
either the bare stem could be used to indicate the 2nd singular imperative or the 
particle *-d'i could be added to the bare stem instead: Vedic sru-dhi ‘listen!’; Greek 
1-0. ‘go!’. In thematic verbs, however, the thematic vowel alone was used to 
indicate the 2nd singular imperative without any additional ending: Proto-Indo- 
European *biér-e ‘carry!’ > Sanskrit bhdra; Greek pépe. In the 2nd plural 
imperative, for both thematic and athematic stems, the personal ending *-the was 
used: Proto-Indo-European 2nd plural imperative thematic *b/ér-e-the ‘carry!’ > 
Sanskrit bhdrata; Greek épete. There were also special 3rd singular and plural 
imperative endings in -w: 3rd singular imperative personal ending *-/4v, 3rd plural 
imperative personal ending *-n//. The *-u forms are found in Hittite as well. The 
imperative personal endings can be summarized in the following table (cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:247; Sihler 1995:601): 


Active Middle 
Athematic Thematic 

Singular 
2 #.Q, *-dhj te *s0 
3 *th(+ u) *e-th(+ u) *-tho 
Plural 
2 *-the *e-the *dhwo 
3 *-enth(+ u) *-onth(+ u) *ntho 


The 2nd singular and the 3rd singular and plural middle forms given above are 
reconstructed on the basis of what is found in Greek and Latin. They are clearly 
derived from the active/aorist personal endings through the addition of *-o. Only 
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the 2nd plural imperative ending is derived from the regular middle endings. These 
forms are not ancient — Meier-Briigger (2003:181), for one, considers them to be 
post-Proto-Indo-European. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 3rd singular and plural “future” imperative 
endings in Greek, Italic, and Celtic go back to *-1#6¢! (traditional *-16d < *-to-od) and 
*nthoth (traditional *-nt6d) respectively: Archaic Latin da-téd ‘he shall give’. In 
Sanskrit, the corresponding ending is -tat (cf. Burrow 1973:349—350), which is used 
for both the 2nd and 3rd singular as well as the 2nd plural imperative (but not the 3rd 
plural). According to Szemerényi (1996:248), this ending was derived from the 
ablative singular of the pronoun *##o- (*1"6¢" < *t'o-ot), which was simply appended 
to the verbal stem (see also Brugmann 1904:558). Szemerényi further notes that it 
meant something like ‘from there, thereafter’, which accounts for its future 
reference. 

For more information on the imperative endings, cf. Brugmann 1904:557— 
558; Fortson 2004:95; Szemerényi 1996:247—249; Meier-Briigger 2003:181; 
Beekes 1995:248—249; Meillet 1964:235—237; Sihler 1995:601—606. 


18.14. THE PERSONAL ENDINGS IN ANATOLIAN 


Compared to what is found in non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages 
such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Old Church Slavic, Anatolian verbal 
morphology was a model of simplicity (for more information on Anatolian verbal 
morphology, cf. Melchert 1994b:132—134; Luraghi 1997:27—44 and 1998:182— 
186; Meriggi 1980:330—366; Fortson 2004:163—164; Jasanoff 1979 and 2003; 
Sturtevant 1951:116—165; Friedrich 1960.1:73—114; Kronasser 1956:162—215 
and 1966.1:366—590; Werner 1991:34—35). We have already remarked that the 
dual number was absent in Anatolian (cf. Melchert 1994b:132). There were three 
persons, as elsewhere (cf. Melchert 1994b:132). There were two moods (indicative 
and imperative), two tenses (present-future and preterite), and two voices (active 
and middle) (cf. Melchert 1994b:132; Luraghi 1997:27—28 and 1998:182; 
Sturtevant 1951:118). The present tense served as the basis for the future (cf. 
Melchert 1994b;132). The present in the middle voice (at least in the 3rd person) 
was characterized by a suffix *-r similar to what is found in Latin, Celtic, and 
Tocharian (cf. Yoshida 1990; Melchert 1994b:132). Though simple thematic verbal 
stems were rare at best in Anatolian, root athematic stems were quite common (cf. 
Fortson 2004:157; Melchert 1994b:133). The aorist did not exist, nor did the 
imperfect. Though not all of the aspectual distinctions are completely clear yet (cf. 
Melchert 1994b:133), iterative/intensive and inchoative aspects have been identified 
(cf. Luraghi 1997:29—31). Hittite is noted for periphrastic forms constructed mainly 
with the verbs ‘to be’ (es-) and ‘to have’ (hark-) plus the past participle (cf. Melchert 
1994b:133; Luraghi 1997:37—44 and 1998:185; Boley 1992b; Sturtevant 1951:148— 
149). An important characteristic of Hittite was the presence of two conjugational 
types: the so-called “mi-conjugation” and the “hi-conjugation” (cf. Sturtevant 
1951:118; Melchert 1994b:134; Luraghi 1998:182—183). While the mi-conjugation 
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corresponds unambiguously to similar types in the non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages (cf. Luraghi 1998:182—183), the nature of the relationship of the 
hi-conjugation to what is found elsewhere has not yet been completely clarified (cf. 
Luraghi 1998:184; Fortson 2004:157). 

The present indicative active verbal endings were as follows (cf. Luraghi 
1997:34—35 and 1998:183; Meriggi 1980:334; Kronasser 1956:187; Wermer 


1991:34—35): 
— 
Hittite Palaic Lydian 
Ist sg. -mi, -u, -V 
~ybi 
2nd sg. | -si, -ti Si, -ti Si i -s 
3rd sg. ~ti, «i -ti, -i(?) | -Wdi +t, -d 
Ist pl. -weni -wani 
2nd pl. | -teni -tani 
3rd pl. -anzi -anti -(a)nti ~(a)nti ti +t, -d 
The preterite indicative active endings were: 
Cuneiform 
Palaic Lowian 
Ist sg. -ha -ha 
-i8 S 
oi -ta 
-man 


: -(a)nta -(a)nta 


The middle is only attested in Hittite with certainty (cf. Luraghi 1998:183): 


Present Preterite 
[st sg. -ha, -bari, -habari -bar(i), -babat(i) 
2nd sg. -ta -ta. -tat(i) 
3rd sg. ~ta, -tari, -a, -ari ~@att) 
Ist pl. -wasta, -waStari, -waStati -wa8tat(i) 
2nd pl. ~duma, -dumari, -dumati -dumat 
3rd pl. ~anta, -antari -antat(i) 
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Finally, the imperative endings were (cf. Meriggi 1980:350): 


Cuneiform 
Ie Hittite Palaic Luwian 
Ist sg. -allu, -allu 
ch 
2nd sg. _| -@,-i,-t | 


3rd sg. -tu, -u -du -(d)du, 
tu 


Ist p. -weni 


2nd pl. | -ten,-tin [-ttan | -tan -tanai 2? 
3rd pl. -antu, -ndu -ndu, -ntu | -(a)ntu -tu 2 
— 


Hiero. 
Luwian | Lycian Lydian 


-andu 


In Hittite, the ending -rw could be added to the middle forms to create middle 
imperatives (cf. Sturtevant 1951:146). 

The endings of the Hittite fi-conjugation are based upon the Proto-Indo- 
European stative endings, to which -i has been appended: Pre-Hittite *-Aati, *-tati, 
*-ati > Hittite -fi, -ti, -i (of. Beekes 1995:239; Drinka 1995:3; Jasanoff 2003:6). 
The Ist singular preterite ending -hun is a Hittite innovation. The original forms of 
the Ist singular preterite are preserved in the other Anatolian daughter languages: 
Palaic -fa, Cuneiform Luwian -ha, Hieroglyphic Luwian -ha, Lycian -ya. The 
origin of the Hittite 4i-conjugation is thus clear, even if all of the details are not yet 
completely understood. The Proto-Indo-European stative has been changed into a 
present class in Hittite by the addition of -i to the stative personal endings in 
imitation of the mi-conjugation. The original forms of the endings of the stative 
have been partially preserved in the preterite, though the development of a distinct 
preterite here is an Anatolian innovation. 


18.15. COMMENTS ON THE PERSONAL ENDINGS 


While Anatolian nominal morphology provides a great deal of reliable information 
about Early Proto-Indo-European nominal morphology, Anatolian verbal 
morphology does not provide the same level of reliability. This is because, in 
addition to retaining many archaic features, the Anatolian languages have also 
innovated significantly in verbal morphology. Moreover, certain features may have 
been lost in Anatolian as well. Consequently, the evidence from the non-Anatolian 
Indo-European daughter languages plays a more crucial rule in determining Early 
Proto-Indo-European verbal morphology than it plays in determining early nominal 
morphology. Nevertheless, the impact of Anatolian has been no less profound. 

We can say with complete confidence that the dual number did not exist in 
Early Proto-Indo-European verbal morphology — it was a later formation (cf. 
Kermms—Schwartz 1972:5). Simple thematic verbal stems may also be tentatively 
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regarded as later formations (cf. Watkins 1998:58; Kerns—Schwartz 1972:2—3; 
Meillet 1931). It appears that they were just beginning to develop at the time when 
the Anatolian languages separated from the main speech community. We should 
note here, however, that, except for the Ist person singular, the personal endings of 
the thematic stems were identical to those of the athematic stems. There were at 
least two tenses (present/future and preterite [= non-present]), two moods 
(indicative and imperative), and two voices (active and middle). The preterite was 
originally neutral as to tense (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:166). There were two 
contrasting superordinate aspectual categories (dynamic and stative) (cf. Comrie 
1976:48—51 for definitions). The dynamic aspect referred to actions and processes, 
while the stative aspect referred to states. There was also an iterative aspect. 

The present/future and the preterite were built on the same set of personal 
endings. The distinguishing characteristic was a deictic particle *-i meaning ‘here 
and now’ that was appended to the personal endings to differentiate the present, 
while the undifferentiated endings were used to indicate the preterite, thus: 


[ Person | Preterite Present/Future | 
Ist sg. *-m *m-i 
2nd sg. *-5 ¥s-i 
3rd sg. wth thay 
Ast pl. *-me *-me-/*-ma- 
2nd pl. | *-the *the 
3rd pl. | *-gth/*-enth pth i/*-enth-i | 


These are the “secondary” and “primary” personal endings respectively of 
traditional Indo-European comparative grammar. The secondary endings were used 
to denote the aorist and imperfect in later Proto-Indo-European. At an even earlier 
date, before the *-i was appended to differentiate the present from the preterite, 
these endings merely indicated an action or a process without reference to time. A 
remnant of this earlier usage survives in the so-called “injunctive” (cf. Lehmann 
2002:172—175). The future sense was denoted with the help of temporal adverbs 
or was understood from the context. 

Next, there was a special set of personal endings for the stative (cf. Lehmann 
2002:171): 
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These are the endings that served as the basis for the Hittite 4i-conjugation and for 
the perfect in the non-Anatolian daughter languages. Inasmuch as the stative 
indicated a mere state without reference to time, there was no differentiation 
between “primary” and “secondary” endings here (cf. Lehmann 2002:170; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:10—11). Moreover, except for the 3rd person plural, the plural 
endings seem to be later additions (cf. Lehmann 2002:169 and 171). 

A separate set of middle endings must also be reconstructed for Early Proto- 
Indo-European: 


Person Secondary Primary 

Ist sg. *-Hoe 

2nd sg. *thHpe 

3rd sg. tha 

Ist pl. *-medH 

2nd pl. *dwe 

3rd pl. *ntha, *-ra *ntar, ‘rar | 


The middle endings were built mostly on the stative endings (cf. Watkins 1962:98). 
However, the 3rd person singular and plural forms in *-t/a- and *-nt'a- respectively 
‘were imported from the active conjugation. The Ist and 2nd plural endings, on the 
other hand, were unique to the middle. The 1st plural was created by the addition of 
*-dH (> *-d'f) to the Ist plural active ending *-me- (cf. Sihler 1995:477), while 
the origin of the 2nd plural ending *-dwe (> *-d"we) is not known. The “primary” 
endings were distinguished from the “secondary” endings by the addition of a 
suffix *-r. The original meaning of the middle is clear. The middle was used to 
indicate that the subject was being acted upon — either the subject was performing 
the action on or for himself/herself, or the subject was the recipient but not the 
agent of the action (cf. Lehmann 1993:243; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:289— 
295). Thus, the middle was nothing other than a specialized form of the stative (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:218, 219, and 243; Luraghi 1998:184). Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
(1995.1:288) note that the middle could only have arisen in Proto-Indo-European 
after subject-object relations and distinct forms for direct and indirect objects had 
appeared, 

The last set of personal endings that we will examine are the imperative 
endings, which may be reconstructed as follows for Early Proto-Indo-European: 


Singular Plural 
2 +*Q, *-di *the 
3 *1D(+u) *enth(+ u) 


The bare stem was the fundamental form of the 2nd person singular imperative (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:182; Szemerényi 1996:247; Meier-Briigger 2003:181). This could 
be further extended by a particle *-di (> *-d'i), the meaning of which is unknown. 
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The 3rd person singular and plural imperative endings were the same as the active 
endings to which *-w was added, while the 2nd person plural imperative ending was 
identical with the 2nd person plural active ending (cf. Szemerényi 1996:247). The 
Anatolian first singular imperative ending *-(a)//u may indeed have been a remnant 
of an old hortatory ending as noted by Greenberg (2000:196). The hortatory was 
used to express an exhortation as in English ‘let’s go’. 

We are not quite done yet. In addition to the regular personal endings of 
traditional grammar, there are irregular forms that need to be examined as well (cf. 
Villar 1991:248). 

First, there is some evidence from Hittite and Tocharian for a 2nd singular 
active personal ending *-/" (cf. Villar 1991:248). In Hittite, this ending may be 
preserved in the 2nd singular active preterite ending -fa (cf., for example, 2nd sg. 
pret, e-eS-ta ‘you were’, e-ip-ta ‘you took’, ku-en-ta ‘you struck’, etc.). Note also 
the following Tocharian A athematic endings (cf. Adams 1988:55; Van Windekens 
1976—1982.111:259—297; see Krause—Thomas 1960—1964.1:262—270 for 
paradigms): 


| Person Singular Plural ] 
| 1 -(a)m =miis | 
| 2 -(@t -c 
L_3__| ~@s -@fic 


Note: There are phonological problems with the 3rd singular ending -(d)s in 
Tocharian — had this been inherited directly from Proto-Indo-European *-si, 
we would expect -(d)s, not -(a)s. The best explanation is that of Pedersen, 
who derived this ending from an enclitic *se-. For details on the develop- 
ment of the personal endings in Tocharian, cf. Adams 1988:51—62; Van 
Windekens 1944:297—321 and 1976—1982.11/2:259—297. 


Considering that the form of the 2nd plural personal ending was *-t'e, it would 
make sense if the original form of the 2nd singular personal ending were *-f", 

Next, there is also evidence for an original 3rd singular personal ending *-s. 
Watkins (1962:97—106) discusses the evidence from the Indo-European daughter 
languages for an original 3rd singular ending in *-s in great detail (though Watkins 
concludes that the *-s- was an enlargement rather than a personal ending — indeed, 
some, but not all, of the material examined by Watkins supports such an 
interpretation). It was Watkins who also showed that the 3rd singular indicative was 
originally characterized by the fundamental ending zero (see also Villar 1991:248). 
Ata later date, the 3rd singular personal ending *-s was mostly replaced by the new 
3rd singular personal ending *-r". This change must have occurred fairly early, 
however, since the *-1' forms are found in Hittite and the other Anatolian daughter 
languages. 
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When the personal ending *-¢# was added to the 3rd singular, it must also have 
been added to the 3rd plural ending at the same time, yielding the new 3rd plural 
ending *-nt', This leads us to conclude that the original form of the 3rd plural 
ending must have been *-n. 

It thus appears that the earliest recoverable Proto-Indo-European active 
personal endings may have been as follows (cf. Villar 1991:249, who reconstructs 
an identical set of personal endings for the singular and 2nd person plural but not 
for the Ist and 3rd persons plural — Villar reconstructs *-ye for the 1st plural and 
*-r for the 3rd plural): 


Person Singular Plural ] 

- 1 +m *¥me 

a oe ae 
3 +8, 9D *en 


The important point in this proposal is the regularity between the Ist and 2nd 
persons singular and plural, which are constructed on the same elements, though it 
must be noted that there was also an alternative 1st plural ending *-we, as suggested 
by Villar (1991:249), That this alternative ending is ancient is shown by the fact 
that it is found in the Anatolian languages. The difference in form was due to an 
intraparadigmatic accent shift — the accent was placed on the root in the singular 
but on the ending in the plural, at least in athematic stems (cf. Burrow 1973:320). 
An important benefit of this reconstruction is that it provides a means to explain the 
1st and 2nd person plural endings in *me-n- (~ *-we-n-) and *-the-n- respectively 
found, for example, in Greek and Anatolian. These endings may be seen as having 
been analogically remodeled after the 3rd plural. At a later date, this *-» was 
partially replaced by *-s in the 1st person plural in the other non-Anatolian Indo- 
European daughter languages: cf., for example, Sanskrit active 1st plural personal 
ending (primary) -mas(i) (as in Vedic smdsi ‘we are’, Classical Sanskrit smds, etc.). 
It may be noted here that there are alternative forms of the 2nd plural primary and 
secondary endings in -na in Sanskrit: (primary) -thana, (secondary) -/ana. These 
are now to be seen as reflecting the older patterning and not as Sanskrit innovations 
(cf. Burrow 1973:309). The link between the *-n of 3rd person plural and the *-n of 
the 1st and 2nd persons plural was permanently broken when the 3rd person plural 
ending was extended by *-t", as indicated above. An alternative scenario is possible 
here — the *-n may be a remnant of an old plural ending. In this scenario, *-n and 
*-s would have been competing plural markers that could have optionally been 
added to the 1st plural personal endings, with *-n being the more archaic of the 
pair. 

The fact that the same set of personal endings could be used interchangeably 
for the 2nd and 3rd persons singular in Hittite in the preterite (cf. Sturtevant 
1951:141) seems to indicate that Hittite represents a transitional stage in which the 
arrangement of the endings had not yet been completely worked out. This gives us a 
clue about the chronology of the changes we have been talking about here — they 
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must have begun just prior to the time when the Anatolian languages became 
separated from the main speech community. 


18.16. THE FORMATION OF MOODS 


As noted above, four moods are traditionally reconstructed for later Proto-Indo- 
European: indicative, subjunctive, optative, and imperative. Inasmuch as the 
indicative was the default mood, there were no special markers to distinguish the 
indicative (cf. Szemerényi 1996:257). Moreover, we have already discussed the 
imperative in the section on personal markers. Therefore, only the subjunctive and 
optative require explanation in this section. This is also the place to mention the so- 
called “injunctive”. 


SUBJUNCTIVE: The subjunctive was constructed on the indicative stem and was 
distinguished by the connecting vowel *-e/o-, which was inserted between the bare 
stem and the personal endings in the case of athematic verbs or between the thematic 
vowel and the personal endings in the case of thematic verbs (cf. Szemerényi 
1996:257; Fortson 2004:93; Meier-Briigger 2003:176—177), as illustrated by the 
following examples (athematic *H,es- ‘to be’, thematic *b/er-e/o- ‘to bear, to carry’; 
note that the accent is on the root throughout the paradigm, and the full-grade vowel is 
retained in the root as well [cf. Beekes 1995:246; Sihler 1995:593]): 


Athematic Thematic 
Singular 
1 *H,¢s-0-H, *bbér-e-oH, > *bhér-5-H 
2 *H1,6s-e-s(i) *pbér-e-e-s(i) > *bhér-8-s(i) 
3 *Hés-e-t0()) *phér-e-e-th(i) >  *bhér-z-th) 
Plural 
1 *}1,¢s-o-me- *phér-o-o-me- > *bhér-d-me- 
2 *H,és-e-the *pbér-e-e-the >  *bhér-é-the 
3 *H,és-o-nth(i) *bhér-o-o-nth(i) > — *bhér-d-nth(i) 


As noted by Fortson (2004:96), the subjunctive is only continued in Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, Celtic, and Latin. However, it has been modified in each of these branches. 
The subjunctive usually has future meaning in Indo-Iranian (cf. Sihler 1995:592; 
Fortson 2004:96). Only in Greek has the subjunctive retained its original meaning, 
though, even there, future meaning is not unknown (Fortson 2004:96 and Palmer 
1980:309 cite examples from Homeric Greek). In Latin, what was originally the 
subjunctive always has future meaning (cf. Beekes 1995:245; Sihler 1995:594— 
595; Meillet 1964:224; Palmer 1954:271—272). Its limited distribution indicates 
that the subjunctive was a relatively late formation (cf. Burrow 1973:348; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:24—25). It did not exist in Anatolian. The situation is actually quite 
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a bit more complicated than indicated in this brief discussion, and descriptive and 
comparative grammars for the individual daughter languages should be consulted 
for details; see also Hahn 1953 and Gonda 1956:68—116. 


Optative: In athematic stems, the optative was characterized by a special suffix 
(*yeH- [> *y@-] in the singular and *-iH,,- [> *-] in the plural), after which the 
secondary endings were added (cf. Brugmann 1904:554—557; Meillet 1964:224— 
226; Szemerényi 1996:259—261; Beekes 1995:246; Fortson 2004:96; Meier-Brigger 
2003:177; Sihler 1995:595—600; Haudry 1979:75; Burrow 1973:350—353). Again, 
the verb *Hes- ‘to be’ may be cited: 


Singular Plural 
1 *H,s-yéH-m > *s-yé-m *H,s-iH,-mé > *s-i-me 
o) *Hs-yéH,-s > = *s-yé-s *H,s-iH,-th >  *s-T-the 
3 *Hys-yéH,-th > — *s-yé-th *H,s-iH-énth >  *s-iy-enth 


As noted by Szemerényi (1996:259), this paradigm is most clearly preserved in Old 
Latin: (singular) siem, siés, siet; (plural) simus, sitis, sient. 

In thematic stems, the reduced-grade form of this suffix (*-iH,-) was added 
after the thematic vowel, after which the secondary endings were added, The verb 
*bher-e/o- ‘to bear, to carry’ may be cited again here (note that the accent is on the 
root throughout the paradigm, and the full-grade vowel is retained in the root as 
well): 


Singular Plural 
1 *bhér-o-iH;-m > *bbér-o-y-p —*bbér-o-iH,-me > *bhér-o-i-me 
*bbér-o-iH,-s > *bhér-o-i-s — *bhér-o-iHj-the > *bbér-o-i- the 
3 *bhér-o-iH,-t? > *bhér-o-i-th — *bhér-o-iH,-nth_ > *bbér-o-y-nth 


The optative did not exist in Anatolian, which indicates that it was a later 
development within Proto-Indo-European (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:178; Fortson 
2004:96). 


INJUNCTIVE: Though often treated as a separate mood (cf. Brugmann 1904:579— 
583; Szemerényi 1996:263—266; Beekes 1995:245), the so-called “injunctive” 
actually falls outside of formal categories such as tense and mood (cf. Buck 
1933:238; MacDonell 1916:349—352; Lehmann 2002:174; Burrow 1973:346; 
Gonda 1956:33—46). It is found only in Indo-Iranian as a separate form (cf. Meillet 
1964:247; Beekes 1995:245), and, even there, it is often difficult to determine its 
meaning (cf. Fortson 2004:92) — it can be translated into English as a past tense or 
as a present tense; it can have subjunctive or optative or imperative modality (cf. 
Hahn 1953:38; Szemerényi 1996:264—265). It was characterized by secondary 
personal endings and by the absence of the augment. It was particularly common in 
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prohibitions: cf. Vedic mé bhaisth ‘do not be afraid’, ma na indra para vrnak ‘do 
not, O Indra, abandon us’, md bharah ‘do not carry’ (cf. Hahn 1953:38; Meillet 
1964:247; Beekes 1995:245; Lehmann 2002:172; Meier-Briigger 2003:255—256; 
MacDonell 1916:351). Except for prohibitions, the injunctive went out of use in 
post-Vedic Sanskrit (cf. Burrow 1973:346). 

The injunctive is best seen as a remnant of the earlier verbal system (cf. 
Lehmann 2002:172; Gonda 1956:33—46; Szemerényi 1996:265; MacDonell 
1916:349; Kerns—Schwartz 1972:4). It indicated an action or a process without 
reference to time (cf. Hoffmann 1967:265—279; Lehmann 2002:173; Meier- 
Briigger 2003:255). 


18.17. FORMATION OF TENSES 


We have already noted that Late Proto-Indo-European is traditionally assumed to 
have had the following tenses: present, imperfect, aorist, and perfect. Though there 
have been attempts to show that Late Proto-Indo-European also had pluperfect and 
future tenses, these proposals have not met with wide acceptance. To avoid 
confusion, it must be stressed here that I assume a slightly different situation for 
early (Pre-Anatolian) Proto-Indo-Buropean — during that stage of development, I 
posit two tenses: a present/future and a preterite (= non-present). There was no 
special marker to distinguish the present from the future then — they were identical 
in form, both being built from the same set of personal endings, as in Hittite. It was 
not until much later, in Disintegrating Indo-European, or, better, in the formative 
stages of the individual non-Anatolian daughter languages themselves, that distinct 
future formations arose (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:19—20) — we have already 
seen how the subjunctive developed into a future in Latin. 

In Late Proto-Indo-European, a variety of tense formations could be made 
within each modal category, similar to what is reflected in the older non-Anatolian 
daughter languages. For example, Szemerényi (1996:266) notes that Latin had six 
tenses in the indicative, four in the subjunctive, and two in the imperative. He also 
notes that a perfect imperative form still survives in Latin in memento (te). 
According to Burrow (1973:298—299), Sanskrit had the following five moods: 
injunctive, imperative, subjunctive, optative, and precative. The precative (which is 
also sometimes called “benedictive”) was a form of the optative in which an -s was 
added after the modal suffix. It was built almost exclusively from aorist stems and 
was used to express a prayer or a wish addressed to the gods (cf. MacDonell 
1916:367). Burrow further notes that, in the older language, modal forms could be 
made from present, aorist, and perfect stems without any apparent difference in 
meaning (see also Whitney 1889:201—202, §533). Ancient Greek was likewise 
quite intricate. Greek had seven tenses in the indicative (present, imperfect, future, 
aorist, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect), three in the subjunctive (present, 
aorist, and perfect), five in the optative and infinitive (present, future, aorist, 
perfect, and future perfect), and three in the imperative (present, aorist, and perfect) 
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(cf. Smyth 1956:107, §359). Let us look at each tense in tum (the following 
discussion has been adapted from Szemerényi 1996:266—313). 


PRESENT STEMS: The formation of present stems was complicated. Present stems 
could be thematic or athematic, active voice or middle voice or even both, 
underived (= root stems) or derived (from verbal stems or from nominal stems) (cf. 
Kers—Schwartz 1972:6—8). 


A. ATHEMATIC RooT STEMS: Athematic root stems consisted of the simple verbal 
root without further extension. In this type of verbal stem, there was an 
intraparadigmatic alternation of accent and ablaut between the singular and the 
plural — in the singular, the accent fell on the root, and the vowel of the root 
appeared in its full-grade form, while, in the plural, the accent was shifted to 
the ending, and the vowel of the root appeared in its zero-grade form (that is, it 
was lost) (cf. Burrow 1973:320). This is an ancient type. This type may be 
illustrated by the following examples (only the singular and plural forms are 
given): 


*Hyes-‘tobe’ *Hyey-‘togo’ *gen- ‘to slay’ 


Singular 

1 *H,és-mi +H, éy-mi *gwhén-mi 
2 #1 és-si *H, éy-si *gwhén-si 

3 *H és-thi *H éy-thi + gwhén-thi 
Plural 

1 *H,s-més *H,i-més *gwhp-més 
2 ¥H,s-thé ¥Hi-thé *gwhp-thé 

3 *H,s-énthi *Hyy-énthi *gwhp-6nthj 


B. SIMPLE THEMATIC STEMS: Simple thematic stems consisted of the simple 
verbal root followed by the thematic extension *-e/o-. Unlike the athematic 
type mentioned above, there was no intraparadigmatic accent and ablaut 
alternation. However, there were two distinct types of simple thematic stems. 
In the first, the accent was fixed on the root throughout the paradigm, and the 
root also retained its full-grade vowel. In the second, the accent was fixed on 
the thematic vowel throughout the paradigm, while the root appeared in its 
reduced-grade form (these were the sixth-class present stems in Sanskrit of the 
type represented by ‘uddti ‘strikes’ [cf. Burrow 1973:329—330]). The first 
type was far more common than the second, which was actually rather rare. 
Simple thematic stems first arose around the time that the Anatolian languages 
split off from the main speech community. They became increasingly common 
in later Proto-Indo-European and are the most common type in the older non- 
Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Burrow 1973:328; Watkins 
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1998:58). The first type may be illustrated by *weg!-e/o- ‘to carry, to convey, 
to weigh’ (only the singular and plural forms are given): 


Singular Plural 
1 *wégh-o-H, *wégh-o-mes 
2 *wégh-e-si *wéghe-the 
3 *wégh-e-thi *wégho-nthi 


REDUPLICATED STEMS: In this type of formation, the root is repeated, either in 
part or in whole. Szemerényi (1996:268—269) distinguishes the following 
types of reduplication: (A) total replication of the root (this is also called 
“intensive” reduplication or “full” reduplication [see above]); (B) total 
replication of the root, with a vowel (usually -i-) inserted between the 
reduplicated elements; (C) “symbolic” reduplication, in which only part of the 
root is replicated (this is also called “partial” reduplication or “normal” 
reduplication). As a general rule, the vowel of the root appeared in the 
reduplicated syllable in the case of partial reduplication. However, the vowel 
*-i- could be substituted instead. This is typically the case in Greek, which 
almost always has -1- in the reduplicated syllable, though it should be noted that 
Sanskrit is more flexible in this regard (cf. Burrow 1973:322). The position of 
the accent was also somewhat unstable — it could fall on the reduplicated 
syllable, or it could fall on the root instead (cf. Burrow 1973:322—323). Both 
thematic and athematic types were found. These were the third-class or /u- 
class reduplicating present stems of Sanskrit grammar of the type represented 
by ju-hd-mi ‘I sacrifice’ (cf. Burrow 1973:322—323). Reduplicated inflection 
may be illustrated by the verb *dhe-dleH,,- ‘to put, to place’ (Greek points to 
*dhi-dheH,-) (only the singular and plural forms are given) (cf. Sihler 
1995:457): 


Singular Plural 
1 *dbe-dbeH,-mi *dbe-dhH,-mos 
*dbe-dbeH,-si *dbe-dbEL,-the 
3 *dbe-dbeH-thi *dhe-dbH ,-pthi 


STEMS WITH NASAL INFIX: *-- occupied a special position in verbal derivation 
in Proto-Indo-European. Unlike other derivational elements, *-n- was inserted 
as an infix into type II verbal stems according to the following pattern: *CC-n- 
éC- (cf. Benveniste 1935:159—163 [note especially the table on p. 161]; see 
also Szemerényi 1996:270—271; Sihler 1995:498—S01; Watkins 1998:57; 
Fortson 2004:88; Lehmann 1993:170—171), but only when the verbal stems 
ended in obstruents or laryngeals (cf. Lehmann 2004:118). These were the 
seventh-class present stems of Sanskrit grammar. As noted by Watkins 
(1998:57) (see also Szemerényi 1996:271), this type was most faithfully 
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preserved in Indo-Iranian. The original system was modified in the other Indo- 
European daughter languages — typically, they have become thematic 
formations, as in Latin find6 ‘to split, to cleave’, linqud ‘to leave, to abandon, 
to forsake, to depart from’, etc. The fact that the thematic formations are also 
found in Indo-Iranian indicates that the original system was already moribund 
at the time of the emergence of the individual non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages. This type may be illustrated by *yu-n-ék’- (traditional 
*yu-n-ég-) ‘to join’ (only the singular and plural forms are given; the Sanskrit 
forms are also listed for comparison (cf. Burrow 1973:327]): 


Proto-Indo-European Sanskrit 


Singular 
1 *yu-n-ék’-mi yundjmi 
2 *yu-n-ék’-si yunéksi 
3 *yu-n-ék’-thi yunékti 
yufijmas 
‘yu yuaktha 
3) *yu-n-k’-énthi yufijénti 


Szemerényi (1996:270—271) points out that similar structures are found in the 
fifth-class and ninth-class present stems of Sanskrit grammar, and he cites 
Sanskrit gru- ‘to hear’ (< Proto-Indo-European *kilew-; cf. Greek KAbq ‘to 
hear’; Latin clued ‘to hear oneself called, to be called, to be named’) and (3rd 
sg. pres.) pdvate ‘to make clean, to cleanse, to purify’ (< Proto-Indo-European 
*phewH,-/*plull,-; cf. *pii- in Latin puté ‘to cleanse, to clear’, pirus ‘clean, 
pure’) as examples (see also Meier-Briigger 2003:170), thus: 


Proto-Indo-European Sanskrit 


*khlew-/*khlu- Sru- 

kh ]-n-éw-thi Sméti 
*pbewH,-/*p*uH,- pavate 
*phy-n-éH,-thi punati 


*_skh. FORMATIONS: The fact that verbal formations employing this suffix are 
found in Hittite indicates that this type is ancient. In Hittite, this suffix forms 
iteratives, duratives, or distributives (cf. Luraghi 1997:28 and 1998:185; 
Kronasser 1966.1:575—576; Beekes 1995:230; Sturtevant 1951:129—131; 
Sihler 1995:506) — an iterative or durative meaning seems to be its original 
function (cf. Szemerényi 1996:273; Sihler 1995:507; Meillet 1964:221). This 
suffix is always thematic and accented and is attached to roots in the zero-grade 
(cf. Szemerényi 1996:273; Watkins 1998:59; Meier-Briigger 2003:171; Fortson 
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2004:90; Beekes 1995:230; Sihler 1995:505; Watkins 1998:59). This type may 
be illustrated by *plrek!- (*prek- in Brugmann’s transcription) ‘to ask’ and 
*k’wem- (*gtem- in Brugmann’s transcription) ‘to come’ (the 3rd sg. pres. 
active is cited; Sanskrit forms are also listed for comparison): 


Proto-Indo-European Sanskiit 


*phgkh-skhé-thi prechati 
*k)Wmp-skhé-thi gacchati 


*yo- FORMATIONS: This was a very common suffix in Late Proto-Indo- 
European verb morphology (cf. Szemerényi 1996:274; Sihler 1995:502—503; 
Fortson 2004:89; Meier-Briigger 2003:173; Meillet 1964:211 and 217—220). 
It was used to create present stems from both verbs (‘“deverbative” or 
“deverbal” stems) and nouns (“denominative” or “denominal” stems) (cf. 
Watkins 1998:58). These were the fourth-class or ya-class present stems of 
Sanskrit grammar. There were two basic types: (A) accented suffix, with root 
in zero-grade and (B) accented root, with both root and suffix in normal grade. 
It seems that the former was the more ancient type (cf. Sihler 1995:503; 
Burrow 1973:330). There were several subtypes as well (for details, cf. 
Szemerényi 1996:274—279; Brugmann 1904:523—537). The basic types may 
be illustrated by (A) *k’"em- ‘to come’ and (B) *spltek!- ‘to see’ (forms from 
various daughter languages are also listed for comparison): . 


Proto-Indo-European Daughter Languages 


A. *k’W-yé/b- Greek Batveo. 

B. *sphékh-ye/o- Latin specid; Sanskrit pdgyati; 
Greek oxértopar (metathesis from 
*spliékh-ye/o-) 


The various *-yo- formations attested in the individual Indo-European daughter 
languages most likely had more than one origin (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:8; 
Fortson 2004:89—90; Sihler 1995:502) — Szemerényi (1996:277) notes that at 
least three different classes may be posited. He also notes that these classes “for 
the most part were again mixed in the individual languages”. 


CAUSATIVE(-ITERATIVE) FORMATIONS: Late Proto-Indo-European could form 
causatives by adding the accented suffix *-éye/o- to the o-grade form of the 
root (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:173; Fortson 2004:90; Watkins 1998:58; Meillet 
1964:211—212; Beekes 1995:229; Lehmann 1993:168; Kerns—Schwartz 
1972:8). Brugmann (1904:535—537) treats this as a subtype of the preceding. 
In several daughter languages (Greek and, in part, Slavic), this formation has 
an iterative meaning — consequently, this formation is often referred to as 
causative-iterative (cf. Watkins 1998:58; Fortson 2004:90). According to 
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Meier-Briigger (2003:173), this formation conveyed the meaning “a cause of 
bringing about a state of affairs, or the repeated bringing about of a state of 
affairs”. This type may be illustrated by *wes- ‘to clothe’, causative *wos- 
éye/o-, and *men- ‘to think’, causative *mon-éye/o- (forms from various 
daughter languages are also listed for comparison): 


Proto-Indo-European Daughter Languages 


*wos-éye/o- Sanskrit vasdyati; Gothic wasjan 
*mon-€ye/o- Sanskrit mandyati; Latin moned 


This suffix is also found in Hittite (cf. 3rd sg. wa-a5-Si-e-iz-zi, wa-a5-Se-iz-zi, 
and wa-as-Si-ya-zi ‘to get dressed, to put on clothes’) (cf. Kronasser 
1966.1:467—S511 for details). In Hittite, however, the regular causative 
conjugation was formed with the suffix *-new-/*-nu- (cf. Luraghi 1997:28; 
Sturtevant 1951:127—128; Kronasser 1966.1:438—460). Luraghi (1997:28) 
notes that this suffix could derive transitive verbs from adjectives or from 
intransitive verbs, or it could derive ditransitive verbs from transitive verbs. 
Causatives could also be formed in Hittite by means of the infix -nen-/-nin- (cf. 
Kronasser 1966.1:435—437). As noted by Luraghi (1997:28), causatives in 
-nu- were much more frequent than causatives in -nen-/-nin-. 

The causative(-iterative) conjugation reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European on the basis of the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages 
is best seen as a later, post-Anatolian development. Though the same type of 
formation is found in Hittite, its use as the regular means to indicate the 
causative(-iterative) did not arise until later. It was constructed on pre-existing 
thematic stems, extended with the suffix *-ye/o- (cf. Kerns—Schwartz 1972:8). 


. ADDITIONAL FORMATIONS: Szemerényi (1996:279) lists a number of 
additional, less productive present formations, such as those in dentals and *s 
(other formations are listed by Meillet 1964:222—223). 

Mention should be made at this point of the factitive suffix *-H,-, which 
was added to adjectives to form verbs with the meaning ‘to make something 
become what the adjective denotes’ (cf. Fortson 2004:90; Watkins 1998:59; 
Meier-Briigger 2003:168; see also Sturtevant 1951:124—126). This formation 
may be illustrated by *new-eH- ‘to make new, to renew’, from the adjective 
*new-o-s ‘new’ (for Proto-Indo-European, the 3rd sg. pres. active is cited; 
forms from Hittite and Latin are also listed for comparison): 


Proto-Indo-European Daughter Languages 


*new-eH,-thi Hittite (1st sg. pret.) me-wa-ah-hu-un; 
Latin (inf.) (re)novare (< *new-a-) 
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AorIsT STEMS: As noted above, the aorist indicated an action or an event that 
occurred once and was completed in the past. There were two distinct types of 
aorist formations in Late Proto-Indo-European: (A) the sigmatic aorist, in which 
*.s- was added to the verbal root, and (B) asigmatic aorist, without *-s-. In Indo- 
Iranian, the sigmatic aorist was accompanied by lengthened-grade of the root in the 
active (cf. Szemerényi 1996:282; Beekes 1995:235—236), and there is evidence 
from Slavic and Italic pointing in the same direction (cf. Fortson 2004:92). 
However, Drinka (1995:8—33) argues that this was a secondary development and 
should not be projected back into Proto-Indo-European, though Szemerényi 
(1996:282) maintains that lengthened-grade was original. The asigmatic aorist itself 
contained two subtypes: (A) the root (athematic) aorist, in which the personal 
endings were added directly to the root, and (B) the thematic aorist, which, as the 
name implies, was characterized by presence of the thematic vowel *-e/o- between 
the root and the personal endings. In the root asigmatic aorist, the root had full- 
grade in the active singular but reduced-grade elsewhere. In the thematic asigmatic 
aorist, on the other hand, the root had reduced-grade (or zero-grade) throughout the 
paradigm (cf. Szemerényi 1996:281). Finally, a reduplicated aorist can also be 
reconstructed for Late Proto-Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1996:281; Fortson 
2004:92—93). The aorist was characterized by secondary personal endings and, in 
Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, and Phrygian (cf. Brixhe 1994:173 and 2004:785; 
Diakonoff—Neroznak 1985:22), by the presence of the so-called “augment”. 

Inasmuch as the aorist did not exist in Anatolian, it must have arisen in later, 
post-Anatolian Proto-Indo-European. Its development is fairly transparent. The 
asigmatic type was the most ancient. It was constructed on the preterite forms (with 
so-called “secondary endings”) reconstructed above for Early Proto-Indo-European 
(cf. Austefjord 1988:23—32) and originally exhibited an intraparadigmatic accent 
and ablaut variation in the root similar to what was found in the present stems. 
Thematic variants came into being in the aorist at the same time that they began to 
appear in the present. The thematic variants were accented on the thematic vowel 
throughout the paradigm, and the root had reduced-grade (or zero-grade). The next 
change was the development of the sigmatic aorist. According to Fortson (2004:92), 
the characteristic *.s- of the sigmatic aorist was most likely derived from the 3rd 
singular active preterite ending *-s- found, for example, in the Hittite 4i-conjugation 
(cf. na-(a-ji ‘he/she led, turned, drove’, (a-)ak-ki-i§ ‘he/she died’, a-ar-a¥ ‘he/she 
arrived’, ka-ri-pa-a§ ‘he/she devoured’, 5a-ak-ki-i§ ‘he/she knew’, etc.) (see also 
Drinka 1995:141—143). The next change was the development of lengthened-grade 
forms in the active in the sigmatic aorist (though not in Greek). The final change was 
the addition of the augment in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, and Phrygian. These 
last two changes belong to the early prehistory of the individual daughter languages 
and should not be projected back into Proto-Indo-European. Cf. Jasanoff 2003:174— 
214 for original and stimulating ideas about the possible origin of the sigmatic aorist 
(but these ideas are rejected by Ronald J. Kim 2005:194). 

For an excellent discussion of the differences and similarities between the 
present and the aorist, cf. Meillet 1964:247—250. One of the things that comes out 
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quite clearly from Meillet’s discussion is that the semantic nuances between the 
present, aorist, and imperfect are often quite subtle. 


IMPERFECT STEMS: The imperfect was formed directly from the present stem (cf. 
Fortson 2004:91). At the same time, it was closely related to the aorist (cf. Burrow 
1973:333). It was used to indicate an action or an event occurring at some 
unspecified point in the past, with no indication that the action had come to an end. 
Thus, the distinction between the aorist and the imperfect was that the former 
indicated completed action in the past, while the latter indicated continuous action 
in the past. Thus, in terms of aspect, the aorist was perfective, and the imperfect was 
imperfective (Sibler 1995:446—447 uses the terms “punctual” and “durative”, but 
see Comrie 1976:16—40 for a description of “perfective” and “imperfective” 
aspects and 41—44 for a discussion of the difference between “punctual” and 
“durative”). Like the aorist, it had secondary endings, and, in Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
Armenian, and Phrygian, it was also characterized by the presence of the augment 
(cf. Fortson 2004:91). There were both thematic and athematic types. Various 
means were used to distinguish the aorist from the imperfect in later Proto-Indo- 
European and in the individual non-Anatolian daughter languages, the most 
significant being the development of sigmatic forms in the aorist. Nothing 
comparable existed in the imperfect. There was also a close relationship between 
the imperfect and the injunctive (they are treated together by Fortson 2004:91—92), 
and the injunctive is often described as an imperfect without the augment (cf. 
Burrow 1973:346; Meillet 1964:247; Beekes 1995:245). 

Szemerényi (1996:303) traces the development of aorist and imperfect as 
follows: 


The opposition of present to aorist, at first simply an opposition of present to 
non-present (directed towards the past), had to change fundamentally as and 
when a second past tense, formed directly from the present stem, was created; 
the binary opposition *bhéugeti : *(é)bhuget, whereby the old preterite became 
for the first time properly the aorist, while the new preterite, identical with the 
present in its stem, i.e. the imperfect of the south-east area, simply transferred 
the durative action to the past. 


FUTURE STEMS: The future did not exist as a separate tense in Proto-Indo-European 
(cf. Szemerényi 1996:285; Beekes 1995:226; Sihler 1995:451 and 556; Kerns— 
Schwartz 1972:19). Consequently, the study of the sundry future formations that 
appear in the individual non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages properly 
belongs to those ‘languages (for details, cf. Szemerényi 1996:285—288; Fortson 
2004:91; Burrow 1973:332—333; Meillet 1964:215—216; Sihler 1995:556—559; 
Buck 1933:278—281; Palmer 1954:271—272 and 1980:310—312; Lindsay 
1894:491—494; Lewis—Pedersen 1937:289—292; Endzelins 1971:231—234). 
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18.18. NON-FINITE FORMS 


Non-finite forms typically include participles, infinitives, verbal nouns, and verbal 
adjectives. Participles have qualities of both verbs and adjectives and can function 
as adjectival or adverbial modifiers. They can also be combined with auxiliary 
verbs to form periphrastic verbal formations — a common development in the Indo- 
European daughter languages (cf. Meier-Briigger 2003:186—187), including Hittite 
(cf. Luraghi 1997:38—42 and 1998:185). Infinitives express existence or action 
without reference to person, number, tense, or mood and can also function as nouns. 

Late Proto-Indo-Buropean had a number of non-finite verbal forms, including 
participles and verbal adjectives (cf. Szemerényi 1996:317; Brugmann 1904:606— 
610; Fortson 2004:97—98; Sihler 1995:613—629; Haudry 1979:82—84; Adrados 
1975.I1:740—745). However, it did not have infinitives, though they did appear 
later in the individual Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Meier-Briigger 
2003:184; Beekes 1995:251; Szemerényi 1996:317; Lehmann 1993:164—165; 
Adrados 1975,11:745—750). On the other hand, Late Proto-Indo-European must 
have had a variety of verbal nouns (so Brugmann 1904:603—606, Beekes 
1995:251, and Lehmann 1993:165, but not according to Szemerényi 1996:317 and 
Meier-Briigger 2003:184) — that this was indeed the case is shown by the fact that 
verbal nouns already existed in Hittite (cf. Luraghi 1997:37—38 and 1998:185— 
186; Lehmann 1993:165). 

In Late Proto-Indo-European, the suffix *-n/'- was used to form present and 
aorist participles in the active voice (cf. Szemerényi 1996:317—319; Meier- 
Briigger 2003:185; Fortson 2004:97; Meillet 1964:278; Adrados 1975.U:740—741 
and II:742—744; Sihler 1995:613—618; Haudry 1979:83; Beekes 1995:249—250). 
For example, the present participle of *Hjes- ‘to be’ may be reconstructed as *H/,s- 
(e/o)nth. (cf. Sanskrit sént- ‘being’), while that of *b/er-e/o- ‘to bear, to carry’ may 
be reconstructed as *bher-e/o-nth- (cf. Sanskrit bhdrant- ‘carrying’). This suffix is 
preserved in virtually all of the older non-Anatolian daughter languages. It is also 
found in Hittite. However, in Hittite, this suffix conveyed past meaning when it was 
added to non-stative verbs, but present meaning when added to stative verbs (cf. 
Luraghi 1997:38). Clearly, this suffix is ancient. The Hittite usage reflects the 
original situation (cf. Szemerényi 1996:318), while the usage found in the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages may be viewed as a later specialization (cf. Burrow 
1973:368). 

In the perfect (= stative), the suffix *-wos-/*-us- was used to form participles in 
Late Proto-Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1996:319—320; Meier-Briigger 
2003:185—186; Fortson 2004:98; Meillet 1964:278—279; Beekes 1995:250; 
Adrados 1975.II:741; Rix 1992:234—235; Sihler 1995:618—621). According to 
Szemerényi (1996:319), the original paradigm of the perfect participle for *weid- (= 
*weyt’-) ‘to know’ is to be reconstructed as follows (Szemerényi only gives the 
singular forms; his notation has been retained) (see also Beekes 1995:180): 
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Masculine Neuter Feminine 
Nominative *weid-wos *weid-wos *wid-us-i 
Accusative *weid-wos-m — *weid-wos *wid-us-im 
Genitive *wid-us-os *wid-us-os *wid-us-yas 
Dative *+wid-us-ei *wid-us-ei *wid-us-yai 


As noted by Sihler (1995:620), there is some disagreement about the form of the 
root in the above paradigm since the evidence from the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages is contradictory. According to some Indo-Europeanists, the root is to be 
reconstructed with full-grade throughout (*weyt’-), while others maintain that the 
root had reduced-grade (*wit’-) throughout, and still others (Szemerényi, Rix, and 
Beekes, for example) maintain that there was an intraparadigmatic ablaut variation 
(*weyt’- ~ *wit’- [traditional reconstruction *yejd- ~ *yid-]). Sihler favors the 
second alternative, namely, *wit’- throughout. 

The suffix *-meno-/*-mno- was used to form middle participles in Late Proto- 
Indo-European (cf. Szemerényi 1996:320—321; Beekes 1995:250; Meier-Briigger 
2003:186; Fortson 2004:97—98; Meillet 1964:279; Sihler 1995:618; Adrados 
1995.11:741; Rix 1992:236): cf. Greek @epd-pevo-¢ ‘carrying’; Sanskrit bhdra- 
mana-h ‘carrying’; Avestan baramna- ‘carrying’. Related forms may have existed 
in Anatolian (cf. Szemerényi 1996:320—321); cf. the Luwian participle (nom. sg.) 
ki-i-Sa-am-m{i-i§] ‘combed’ (n. ki-Sa-am-ma-an) (cf. Laroche 1959:55), assuming 
here that graphemic -mm- either represents or is derived from -mn-. 

In Late Proto-Indo-European, the suffixes *-/'o- and *-no- were used to form 
verbal adjectives. Both later developed into past participle markers in the individual 
non-Anatolian daughter languages (cf. Meillet 1964:277; Meier-Briigger 2003:186). 
The suffix *-//o- was the more widespread of the pair. It was originally accented 
and attached to the reduced-grade of the root: *k'/u-thd-s ‘famous, renowned’ (cf. 
Sanskvit Sru-td-h ‘heard’; Greek xAutéc ‘heard’; Latin inclutus ‘famous, celebrated, 
renowned’; Old Irish [noun] cloth ‘fame’). The same patterning may be observed in 
*-no-: *ph{H-né-s ‘full’ (cf. Sanskrit pirnd-h ‘full, filled’; Old Irish /dn ‘full’; 
Lithuanian pilnas ‘full’). For details, cf. Szemerényi 1996:323—324; Beekes 
1995:250—251; Fortson 2004:98; Sihler 1995:621—625 and 628; Burrow 
1973:370—371. Occasionally, other suffixes were used to form past participles as 
well in the individual daughter languages: cf. Sanskrit chid-rd-h ‘torn apart’ (with 
*-r6-), pak-vd-h ‘cooked’ (with *-wd-), etc. These, too, were originally verbal 
adjectives, 


18.19. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this chapter, we have discussed traditional views concerning the reconstruction 
of the Proto-Indo-European morphological system, though only the most important 
characteristics have been examined. We have seen that it is possible to discern at 
least two distinct chronological stages of development, which may simply be called 
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“Barly Proto-Indo-European” and “Late Proto-Indo-European”. Early Proto-Indo- 
European may be defined as the stage of development existing before the separation 
of the Anatolian branch from the main speech community, while Late Proto-Indo- 
European may be defined as the stage of development existing after the Anatolian 
languages split off and before the emergence of the individual non-Anatolian 
daughter languages. Even though a fundamental assumption underlying this 
division is that there were common developments in the non-Anatolian daughter 
languages that set them apart as a group from Hittite and the other Anatolian 
languages, it must be emphasized that much that appeared later was already 
incipient in Early Proto-Indo-European. 

As a result of our analysis, it is clear that the Late Proto-Indo-European 
morphological system not only contained the remnants of earlier successive periods 
of development, it also included a substantial number of new formations (cf. 
Lehmann 1993:185) — Kerns—Schwartz (1972) refer to these new formations as 
“neologisms”. In many cases, we have been able to trace how and when these new 
formations came into being. It is even possible to discern different stages within 
Late Proto-Indo-European, though, for our purposes, it is not necessary to define all 
of these stages. Moreover, we have also caught glimpses of how the inherited 
morphological system was modified in the individual daughter languages, though 
the study of these changes falls outside of the scope of this book, and individual 
descriptive and comparative grammars should be consulted for more information. 

It may be noted that Drinka (1995:4) reaches many of the same conclusions 
arrived at in this chapter — specifically, she states: 


1. It is incorrect to project all of the morphological complexity of Sanskrit and 
Greek into Proto-Indo-European. There is no sign of much of this 
complexity outside the eastern area. 

2. The simplicity of the Hittite morphological system represents archaism, to a 
large extent, not loss. 

3. The distribution of morphological features across the Indo-European 
languages cannot be accounted for by positing a unified proto-language, or 
even a proto-language which was dialectally diverse on a single synchronic 
level. Rather, it must be admitted that Indo-European was not a single entity 
in space or time, that Indo-European languages developed from different 
chronological levels, that is, that they had different “points of departure” 
from a dynamic proto-conglomerate. 


Similar views are expressed by, among others, Shields (2004:175), Watkins 
(1962:105), Adrados (1992), Lehmann (2002), and Polomé (1982b:53), who notes: 


...the wealth of forms, tenses, and moods that characterize Greek and Sanskrit, 
and in which an earlier generation saw prototypes of exemplary Indo-European 
grammatical structure in the verbal system, is nothing by a recent common 
development of this subgroup of languages. 
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Drinka (1995:4) further remarks that, among the non-Anatolian daughter languages, 
Germanic is particularly archaic (likewise Polomé 1972:45: “The particularly 
conservative character of Gmc. has long been recognized...”), and the same may be 
said about Tocharian (cf. Jasanoff 2003). 
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APPENDIX: 
THE ORIGIN OF THE VERBAL THEMATIC STEMS 


Beyond mentioning that verbal thematic stems were mostly later, post-Anatolian 
developments, nothing has been said in the previous sections of this chapter about 
their possible origin. In this Appendix, we will briefly explore how they may have 
come into being. We will begin by listing the verbal thematic paradigm as 
traditionally reconstructed (cf. Fortson 2004:89): 


Primary 
Singular Plural 
1 *bhér-o-H, *bhér-o-me(s) 
2 *phér-e-s *bbér-e-the 
< *bhér-e-thi *bbér-o-nthi 
Secondary 
Singular Plural 
1 *bhér-o-m *bbér-o-me 
*bhér-e-si *bbér-e-the 
3 *phér-e-th *pbér-o-nth 


Fortson (2004:89) mentions that the first person singular ending was “ultimately the 
same as the Ist singular ending of the middle (*-h3e), and it is widely believed that 
the thematic conjugation had its origins in the middle.” It is more likely, however, 
that the middle, the thematic conjugation, and the perfect of traditional Indo- 
European grammar all ultimately developed from a common source, namely, the 
undifferentiated stative of Early Proto-Indo-European (cf. Jasanoff 2003:144— 
145), As shown by Jasanoff (2003), this was also the source of the Hittite fi- 
conjugation. 

As noted by Jasanoff (2003:70, 97, 148—149, and 224—227), the starting 
point for the development of the verbal thematic forms must have been the stative 
third person singular. In accordance with Jasanoff’s views, I assume that, just as the 
third person ending *-¢' was added to athematic/active stems, replacing the earlier 
athematic/active ending *-s, it was also added to the third person in stative stems: 
(athematic/active) *b'ér+z', (stative) *b’ére+sh, Significantly, the ending *-e was 
retained here instead of being replaced, as in the case of the athematic/active stems. 
From there, the pattern was analogically extended to the rest of the paradigm, thus 
producing a new stem type, the so-called “thematic” stems. The stem was then 
reinterpreted as *b/ér-e/o-, and the position of the accent was fixed on the root 
throughout the paradigm. It should be noted here that there may also have existed a 
second type of thematic formation in which the root was in reduced-grade and the 
accent was fixed on the thematic vowel throughout the paradigm (cf. Fortson 
2004:89) — this is the tuddti or sixth class of Sanskrit grammar (cf. Burrow 
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1973:329—330). However, this is often considered to be a post-Proto-Indo- 
European formation (cf. Watkins 1969:63). For the most part, the personal endings 
were taken over from the athematic/active conjugation (cf. Jasanoff 2003:149), 
though the stative ending was retained in the first person singular primary: 
*bhér-0-H, < *bhér-o+Hze. Fortson (2004:89) further observes: “The theme vowel 
was in the o-grade before the Ist person endings and the 3rd plural, i.e. before 
endings beginning with a resonant or laryngeal; the reason for this is not known”. 
For additional information on the origin of thematic stems, cf. Watkins 1969:59— 
68. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN MORPHOLOGY II: 
PREHISTORIC DEVELOPMENT 


19.1, INTRODUCTION 


In the preceding chapter, we discussed traditional views on the reconstruction of the 
Proto-Indo-European morphological system. Two main periods of development 
were identified: 


1. Early Proto-Indo-European 
2. Late Proto-Indo-European 


Early Proto-Indo-European was defined as the stage of development existing 
just before the separation of the Anatolian branch from the main speech community, 
while Late Proto-Indo-European was defined as the stage of development existing 
between the separation of the Anatolian languages and the appearance of the 
individual non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages. The time period 
covered was approximately 3000—5000 BCE (these are the dates given by 
Lehmann 2002:2 for the traditional reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European), 

In the Appendix accompanying Chapter 4 of this book, an attempt was made to 
identify the main stages of development that the Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system passed through between the time that it became separated from the other 
Nostratic daughter languages and the appearance of the non-Anatolian Indo- 
European daughter languages. Four main periods of development were identified: 


Pre-Proto-Indo-European 

Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
Disintegrating Indo-European 


Rohan nated 


At this point, it would be helpful to correlate the morphological stages of 
development with the phonological stages. Clearly, Late Proto-Indo-European is 
equivalent to Disintegrating Indo-European, while Early Proto-Indo-European may 
be correlated with the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. It was at the 
end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development that the Anatolian languages 
became separated from the main speech community. 

The question now naturally arises as to what the Proto-Indo-European 
morphological system may have been like during still earlier stages of development. 
In this chapter, we will attempt to answer that question. In so doing, we will discuss 
both the Phonemic Pitch Stage and the Phonemic Stress Stage in order to get a more 
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comprehensive picture of the prehistoric development of the Proto-Indo-Eurqpean 
morphological system. The time period covered in this chapter is roughly 5000— 
7000 BCE. Lehmann (2002:3) uses the term “Pre-Indo-European” to designate this 
period and (2002:v and 245) dates it to between 5000—8000 BCE. I prefer a more 
narrow time period and reserve the term “Pre-Proto-Indo-European” for earlier than 
7000 BCE. 

There have been several serious efforts to ascertain the salient characteristics of 
the earliest form of the Proto-Indo-European morphological system. Until fairly 
recently, it was common to think in terms of ergativity (cf. Lehmann 2002:4). In 
ergative languages, the subjects of intransitive verbs and the direct objects of 
transitive verbs are treated identically for grammatical purposes, while subjects of 
transitive verbs are treated differently (cf. Trask 1993:92—93; Crystal 2003:165— 
165; Comrie 1979:329—394; see Dixon 1994 for a book-length treatment of 
ergativity). This is what Kenneth Shields proposes, for example, in a number of 
stimulating works. Beekes (1995:193—194) may be mentioned as another who 
suggests that Proto-Indo-European may have had an ergative type system. 
However, the majority of Indo-Europeanists no longer consider ergativity to have 
been a characteristic feature of the Proto-Indo-European morphological system at 
any stage in its development. Rather, there is a growing recognition that the earliest 
morphological system of Proto-Indo-European that can be recovered was most 
likely characterized by an active structure. In active languages, subjects of both 
transitive and intransitive verbs, when they are agents semantically, are treated 
identically for grammatical purposes, while non-agent subjects and direct objects 
are treated differently (cf. Trask 1993:5—6). An “agent” may be defined as the 
entity responsible for a particular action or the entity perceived to be the cause of an 
action (cf. Trask 1993:11; Crystal 1992:11 and 2003:16). In her 1992 book, 
Linguistic Diversity in Space and Time, Johanna Nichols discusses many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of active (and stative-active) languages. We will have 
more to say about these characteristics later (see §19.3 below). Proponents of this 
view include Thomas V. Gamkrelidze, Vjateslav V. Ivanov (Gamkrelidze 1994; 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1984 and 1995), and Winfred P. Lehmann (1989b, 1995, and 
2002), among others. The treatment in this chapter is adapted, in large part, from 
Lehmann’s 2002 book Pre-Indo-European. 


19.2. NOTES ON PHONOLOGY 


As noted above, in the Appendix accompanying Chapter 4, “The Reconstruction of 
the Proto-Indo-European Phonological System”, an attempt was made to identify 
the main stages of development that the Proto-Indo-European phonological system 
passed through between the time that it became separated from the other Nostratic 
daughter languages and the appearance of the non-Anatolian Indo-European 
daughter languages. Here, it is necessary to repeat some of what was discussed in 
that Appendix. 
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Pre-Proto-Indo-European was followed by the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, which is the earliest stage of Proto-Indo-European proper that can 
be recovered. This stage was characterized by the phonemicization of a strong 
stress accent that caused the reduction and elimination of the vowels of unaccented 
syllables — that is to say that the phonemicization of a strong stress accent was 
responsible for the development of quantitative vowel gradation (quantitative 
ablaut). This change was the first in a long series of changes that brought about the 
grammaticalization of what began as a purely phonological alternation, and which 
resulted in a major restructuring of the earlier, Pre-Proto-Indo-European vocalic 
patterning. This restructuring of the vowel system was a continuous process, which 
maintained vitality throughout the long, slowly-evolving prehistory of the Indo- 
European parent language itself and even into the early stages of some of the 
daughter languages. 

It was during the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European that the 
syllabic resonants came into being. Lengthened-grade vowels may also have first 
appeared during this stage of development. 

In the latest period of Proto-Indo-European (what J call “Disintegrating Indo- 
European”), quantitative ablaut was no longer a productive process. Had there been 
a strong stress accent at this time, each Proto-Indo-European word could have had 
only one syllable with full-grade vowel, the vowels of the unstressed syllables 
having all been eliminated. However, since the majority of reconstructed Proto- 
Indo-European words have more than one full-grade vowel, the stress accent must 
have become non-distinctive at some point prior to the latest stage of development. 

In the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, pitch accent replaced 
stress accent, and the accent lost its ability to weaken or eliminate the vowels of 
unaccented syllables, that is to say, Proto-Indo-European changed from a “stress- 
accent” language to a “pitch-accent” language. Here, the basic rule was that 
morphologically significant syllables were marked by high pitch, while 
morphologically nonsignificant syllables were marked by low pitch. 

The phonological system of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
may be reconstructed as follows (this is the system used in this chapter): 


Obstruents: ph th kh kwh (voiceless aspirated) 


b d g gv (plain voiced) 
@) ¢ kK kw (glottalized) 


Laryngeals: ? h th 


Nasals and Liquids: mm wy VY tr 
Glides: wu) y(/i) 
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Vowels: e ° a 


ae 


Notes: 


A. The high vowels *i and *w had the non-phonemic low variants *e and *o 
respectively when contiguous with so-called “a-coloring” laryngeals (*h, *h 
and *§f), while the vowel *e was lowered and colored to *a in the same 
environment. 

B. Apophonic o had not yet developed. It arose later in Disintegrating Indo- 
European from apophonic a. However, already during this stage, and even 
earlier, in the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European and in Pre-Proto- 
Indo-European, there was a non-apophonic o that had been inherited from 
Proto-Nostratic. 

C. The velar stops developed non-phonemic palatalized allophones when 
contiguous with front vowels and *y, 

D. There were no voiced aspirates at this time. They developed later in 
Disintegrating Indo-European from earlier plain voiced stops. 


Phonemic analysis: 


A. Obstruents: always non-syllabic. 

B. Resonants (glides, nasals, and liquids): syllabicity determined by surroundings: 
the resonants were syllabic when between two non-syllabics and non-syllabic 
when either preceded or followed by a vowel. 

C. Vowels: always syllabic. 


Suprasegmentals: 

A. Stress: non-distinctive. 

B. Pitch: distribution morphologically conditioned: high pitch was applied to 
morphologically-distinctive vowels, while low pitch was applied to 
morphologically-non-distinctive vowels. 


During the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development, the system of vowel gradation 
assumed the following form: 


Lengthened-Grade Normal-Grade Reduced-Grade Zero-Grade 


A. &~a e~a a @ 

B. éy~ay ey~ay i,ayV y 
éw ~ aw ew~ aw u, owV w 
ém~ am em~am m, omV m 
én~ an en~an y, nV n 
a~al el~al LalV 1 
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&~ ar er~ar rerv r 
Cc. Ae[Aa]~Aa Ao A 
D Aey [Aay] Ai, AoyV Ay 


Aew [Aaw] Au, AowV Aw 


Note: The symbol *a is used here to indicate the reduced-grade vowel 
corresponding to normal-grade *e and *a. This is the so-called “schwa 
secundum” of traditional Indo-European grammar. It is usually written *o. 


19.3, ACTIVE STRUCTURE 


Before discussing the prehistoric development of Proto-Indo-European 
morphology, it would be helpful to describe the salient morphological charac- 
teristics of active type languages. Some of this was previously discussed in Chapter 
17. 

Trask’s (1993:5—6) complete description of active type languages is as 
follows: 


active language n. (also agentive language) A language in which subjects of 
both transitive and intransitive verbs which are semantically agents are treated 
identically for grammatical purposes, while non-agent subjects and direct 
objects are treated differently. Among languages exhibiting this pattern are 
Sumerian, Batsbi (NE Caucasian), Crow (Siouxan) and Eastern Pomo (Hokan). 
The following examples from Eastern Pomo show the use of the two subject 
pronouns /d: ‘I’ (agent) and wi ‘I’ (non-agent): Hd: mi:pal Sd:ka ‘I killed 
him’; Hd: wddu:kiya ‘I’m going’; Wi ?é¢kiya ‘I sneezed’. The correlation is 
rarely perfect; usually there are a few verbs or predicates which appear to be 
exceptional. In some active languages lexical verbs are rigidly divided into 
those taking agent subjects and those taking non-agent subjects; in others some 
lexical verbs can take either to denote, for example, differing degrees of 
control over the action. See Merlan (1985) for discussion. Cf. ergative 
language, accusative language, and see also split intransitive, fluid-intransitive. 
Sapir (1917). 


Nichols (1992:9—10) lists the sets of typical features of active type languages 
established by Klimov (1977) as follows: 


Lexical properties: 


1. Binary division of nouns into active vs. inactive (often termed animate and 
inanimate or the like in the literature). 


2. Binary division of verbs into active and inactive. 

3. Classificatory verbs or the like (classification based on shape, animacy, 
etc.). 

4. Active verbs require active nouns as subject. 

5. Singular-plural lexical suppletion in verbs. 
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The category of number absent or weakly developed. 
No copula. 

“Adjectives” are actually intransitive verbs. 
Inclusive/exclusive pronoun distinction in first person. 


. No infinitive, no verbal nouns. 
. Etymological identity of many body-part and plant-part terms (e.g., “ear” 


=“leaf”). 


. Doublet verbs, suppletive for animacy of actant. 


Syntactic properties: 


13, 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


The clause is structurally dominated by the verb. 

“Affective” (inverse) sentence construction with verbs of perception, etc. 
Syntactic categories of nearer or farther object rather than direct or indirect 
object. 

No verba habiendi. 

Word order usually SOV. 

Direct object incorporation into verb. 


Morphological properties: 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


The verb is much more richly inflected than the noun. 

Two series of personal affixes on the verb: active and inactive. 

Verbs have aspect or Aktionsarten rather than tense. 

The noun has possessive affixes. 

Alienable-inalienable possession distinction. 

Inalienable possessive affixes and inactive verbal affixes are similar or 
identical. 

Third person often has zero affix. 

No voice opposition (since there is no transitivity opposition). Instead, 
there can be an opposition of what is called version in Kartvelian studies 
(roughly active vs. middle in the terminology of Benveniste 1966, or an 
opposition of normal valence ys. valence augmented by a second or 
indirect object, or an opposition of speech-act participant vs. non- 
participant in indirect-object marking on the verb). 

Active verbs have more morphological variation or make more 
morphological distinctions than inactive verbs. 

The morphological category of number is absent or weakly developed. 
There are no noun cases for core grammatical relations (no nominative, 
accusative, genitive, dative). Sometimes there is an active/inactive case 
opposition. 

Postpositions are often lacking or underdeveloped in these languages. 
Some of them have adpositions inflected like nouns. 


Nichols (1992:8) notes that Klimov’s definition of active type languages is close to, 
though not identical with, her definition of dominant stative-active alignment (see 
also Nichols 1992:271): 
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According to Klimov, the basic determinant of linguistic type is what I call the 
conceptual cast of a language’s predictions and its categorization of basic 
nominal and verbal notions; whether they are based on subject-object relations, 
agent-patient relations, an active/inactive distinction, referential properties, or 
others. The salient indicator of the conceptual cast is the stative-active, 
ergative, or accusative alignment of the clause, and this in turn determines the 
occurrence of a number of other categories. The whole set of properties — 
conceptual cast, alignment type, and attendant categories — constitutes the 
type of the language. (Klimov 1977 divides the relevant grammatical features 
into those that are more or less direct implicanda of type and those that are 
frequently observed secondary properties.) There are four basic types: the 
ACCUSATIVE TYPE, which grammaticalizes subject-object relations, the 
ERGATIVE TYPE, which grammaticalizes agent-factitive relations (for factitive 
— a semantic role essentially coinciding with the formal category of S/O of 
Dixon 1979 — see Kibrik 1979); the ACTIVE TYPE, which grammaticalizes an 
active/inactive or animate/inanimate principle; and (singled out only in the 
1983 book) the CLASS TyPE, based on referential properties of nominals and 
having well-developed gender or class inflection. The first three types are 
named for their typical clause alignments, but in Klimov’s view clause 
alignment is merely one of several symptoms (albeit a salient one) of the 
conceptual cast and hence type. Thus the active type is almost identical in 
extension but different in intension from the set of languages exhibiting stative- 
active alignment. Since the active type is focal in Klimov’s sense, I will use his 
term active in his sense while using stative-active in what I take to be the 
current standard sense. Klimov carefully distinguishes type from features, 
faulting most contemporary typology for failing to make this distinction and 
pointing out that much of what is called typology is actually the cross-linguistic 
study of features rather than types. A type, in Klimov’s view, is a set of 
independent but correlated features from different levels of grammar 
accompanied by a theory explaining the correlation. 

‘What is of particular interest to cross-linguistic comparison is the sets of 
typical features Klimov establishes for each type. For instance, he shows that 
the active type is associated with underdevelopment of number inflection, an 
inclusive/exclusive opposition in pronouns, an opposition of alienable to 
inalienable possession, classificatory verbs, grammaticalized animacy in nouns, 
and other features. The active and class types display the largest number of 
distinctive, interesting, and testable properties, and it is these traits that will be 
surveyed here, 


Nichols (1992:65—66) describes various types of clause alignment as follows — 
note, in particular, her description of stative-active alignment (e): 


2.0.4. Clause alignment. This term (taken from relational grammar) will be 
used here as generic for accusative, ergative, stative-active, etc. Only 
morphological alignment is surveyed in this study. The following categories 
are used, based on the morphological distinction or nondistinction of A, O, S 
(as those abbreviations are used by Dixon 1979 to refer to subject of transitive, 
direct object, and subject of intransitive respectively). The first five are 
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standard and the last, hierarchical, is a well-described pattern with no standard 
label (Mallinson and Blake 1981 use the term relative-hierarchical). 


(a) Neutral: A= OS, i.e., no inflectional oppositions. 

(b) Accusative: S = A; O distinct. 

(c) Ergative: S =O; A distinct. When a language has a major tense- or person- 
based ergative/accusative split and both patterns are salient, I count the 
language as primarily ergative, on the grounds that (following Silverstein 
1976) most ergative systems are split and hence the split is part of the 
definition of “ergative”. 

(d) Three-way: A, O, and S all distinct. 

(e) Stative-Active: S, = A, S, = O, the language has two different kinds of 
intransitive verbs, one taking ordinary subject marking (or the same 
subject marking as used with transitive verbs) and the other taking a 
subject whose marking is the same as that of the direct object or transitive. 
The choice of S, or S, is usually determined by the verb: “stative” verbs 
take S,, “active” verbs S,. (For this definition see Merlan 1985.) 

If S, = A is the clear majority type in stative-active languages, the 
language can be described as having an accusative bias or slant: most 
intransitive subjects are formally identical to transitive subjects, so for the 
most part S = A. If S, = O is the clear majority type, the language has an 
ergative bias. I will speak of such languages as being stative-active on an 
accusative BASE or stative-active on an ergative base. 

(f) Hierarchical: Access to inflectional slots for subject and/or object is based 
on person, number, and/or animacy rather than (or no less than) on 
syntactic relations. The clearest example of the hierarchical type in my 
sample is Cree. The verb agrees in person and number with subject and 
object, but the person-number affixes do not distinguish subject and 
object; that is done only by what is known as direct vs. inverse marking in 
the verb. There is a hierarchical ranking of person categories: second 
person > first person > third person. The verb takes direct marking when 
subject outranks object in this hierarchy, and inverse marking otherwise. 
In addition, verbs inflect differently depending on whether their S and O 
arguments are animate or not, a pattern which could be viewed either as 
another instance of hierarchical agreement or as different conjugation 
classes (rather than hierarchical access to agreement slots). 


Next, Nichols (1992:100—105) describes head/dependent marking and alignment 
with regard to the various types of clause alignment mentioned above as follows 
(the tables given in the original are omitted here): 


The frequencies of the dominant alignment types exhibited by the various 
head/dependent types are shown in table 18. The accusative alignment has 
almost the same distribution as the total of all three alignment types; in other 
words, its distribution is not affected by head/dependent marking and we can 
conclude that it is equally compatible with all head/dependent types. The 
ergative alignment favors dependent-marking morphology: of the 28 ergative 
languages in the sample, 16 are dependent-marking and only four are strongly 
head-marking (Abkhaz, Wishram, and Tzutujil, all with 0.0 proportions; Yimas 
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with 0.25). The ergative type is well installed and stable in these languages, 
however: the first three (Abkhaz, Wishram, Tzutujil) belong to well-described 
families (Northwest Caucasian, Chinookan, Mayan) that are consistently 
ergative. 

The stative-active and hierarchical types strongly prefer head-marking 
morphology, consistent with the fact that the verb is the favored part of speech 
for showing stative-active marking. It is of course possible for a dependent- 
marking language to have stative-active dominant alignment. The dependent- 
marking stative-active languages in my sample, plus one (Batsbi; see Holisky 
1987) not in my sample, are listed below, with their head/dependent ratios, 
alignment of noun and verb, and whether the structural semantics of the 
oppositions is of the split-S or fluid-S type in the terms of Dixon 1979. 

The fluid-S type is rare overall among stative-active languages (Merlan 
1985), and these examples show that the fluid-S type has a strong affinity for 
case-marking languages. Head-marking stative-active languages are split-S 
with only one exception. Acehnese uses head marking to implement a fluid-S 
type (Durie 1985:185f£.). We can conclude that the unmarked kind of stative- 
active language is head-marking and split-S. 

The correlation of head/dependent marking and alignment emerges more 
clearly if we plot the head-marking points in the clause against the alignment 
of the verb, as shown in table 19. The high frequency of neutral alignment in 
languages with no head marking in the cause is to be expected by definition: a 
language having no clause head marking has no marking on the verb, and no 
marking is neutral alignment. What requires comment is the non-neutral 
examples with zero clause head-marking. These include two languages that use 
detached marking, which I somewhat arbitrarily counted as marking of 
alignment on the verb. These two languages are Haida (stative-active) and 
Luisefio (accusative). Otherwise, once again the distribution of the accusative 
alignment is much like that of the total, and the stative-active and hierarchical 
alignments are concentrated in the head-marking end of the scale (higher 
numbers of H points in S). The ergative alignment is fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the scale except that it does not occur in languages with zero head 
marking in the clause (since ergativity cannot be marked on the verb if the verb 
has no marking). 

It is apparently possible to combine any of the three major alignment types 
with any head/dependent type, though there are preferred and dispreferred 
combinations and there are gaps (which I interpret as accidental) in the 
distribution of the low-frequency types. The accusative alignment is equally 
compatible with all types, as is consistent with its generally preferred and 
unmarked status. The less frequent types have interesting asymmetries and 
limitations. The ergative alignment favors dependent marking. This is 
consistent with the fact that ergative, of all alignment types is prone to be 
marked on the noun (see §2.3.1), and this in turn may have to do with the fact 
that ergative alignment grammaticalizes nominal semantic roles. Stative-active 
and hierarchical alignments prefer head marking, and this is consistent with 
what they grammaticalize: the stative-active type grammaticalizes lexical 
categories of verbs, and the hierarchical type grammaticalizes relative ranking 
(for referential properties: animacy, person, etc.) rather than absolute 
functional status of clause arguments. The depéendent-marked stative-active 
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type is generally fluid-S, which is to say that it codes nominal semantic roles 
and not verb categorization. In general, the alignments that favor marking on 
nominals (ergative; fluid-S stative-active) are associated with grammatical- 
ization of nominal semantic functions; those that favor marking on verbs are 
associated with the grammaticalization of verbal semantics and/or the 
semantics of the whole clause. Thus we have a functional explanation, albeit a 
rather abstract one. But on a more general level, the distributional constraints 
on alignment types suggest that there is some kind of consistency between the 
morphological form of coding (head-marked or dependent-marked) and the 
semantics coded; fluid categories and NP relational semantics favor dependent 
marking, while split categories and verbal notions favor head marking. If the 
function of the part of speech bearing the marking influences the semantics 
coded, it is also true that the form of the coding, specifically its location, 
restricts its possible semantics. 

The correlation of stative-active type with head marking and ergative with 
dependent marking is difficult to demonstrate areally, partly because 
nonaccusative alignments are not common enough to form clear patterns in any 
but the largest areas and partly because ergative and stative-active alignments 
are roughly in complementary distribution across the areas. Table 20 shows 
that wherever the ergative alignment is at all frequent it is associated with 
dependent marking, and wherever the stative-active alignment is frequent it is 
associated with head marking. Even when neither is frequent, as in the smaller 
areas, there is still conformity in that in most cases the few stative-active 
entries are no more dependent-marking, and often more nearly head-marking, 
than the few ergative entries. The only counterexample is the Caucasus. The 
correlation emerges as significant by Dryer’s test (reliably so if only the six 
continent-sized areas are considered; less reliably, but numerically more 
strongly, if all areas are counted). 

As mentioned in §2.0.4, stative-active languages can be described as 
having an ergative or accusative base, depending on whether the object- 
inflecting (“‘stative”) or subject-inflecting (“active”) set of intransitives is an 
open set. A base alignment can also be determined by considering the nominal 
and pronominal inflection, and sometimes also the inflection of transitive 
verbs. Information on closed and open classes of intransitives is not always 
available, but where available it indicates that most stative-active languages 
have an accusative base. Inflectional paradigms yield same conclusion: 
ergative base alignment is rare outside of the Old World (where it is found in 
Georgian and Elamite). Languages with hierarchical dominant alignment have 
an accusative or neutral base without exception. 


Regarding Georgian, Nichols (1992:314, note 3) remarks: 


Georgian is classified as stative-active because of its split transitivity. Hewitt 
1987 gives detailed arguments against it on the grounds that the semantics of 
agent and patient does not determine case choice in intransitive subjects, but 
my definition of stative-active is not based on nominal semantic roles. Klimov 
1977, 1983a classifies Georgian as belonging to the active type, although his 
classification is not based entirely on alignment: see the summary of his 
typology in §1.1.1 above. 
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Finally, Nichols (1992:116—117) also discusses alienable and inalienable 
possession and its relationship to stative-active structure: 


Klimov 1977 finds that an opposition of alienable/inalienable possession is 
associated with the stative-active type. Nichols 1988, a survey limited to North 
America and Northern Eurasia, argues that the association is rather with 
head/dependent marking: inalienable possession almost always involves head 
marking, and head marking in NP’s almost always entails an 
alienable/inalienable opposition. Chappell and McGregor 1989 give a more 
comprehensive structural analysis along comparable lines, placing alienable 
and inalienable possession in a hierarchy which continues on to lexical 
compounds and classificatory nouns. (Welmers 1971:132ff. finds evidence for 
a further connection — in this case historical rather than typological — of 
bound vs. free possession with nominal classes.) The present survey has 
supported most of the findings of Nichols 1988 and Chappell and McGregor 
1989. Only possessive constructions taking the form of NP’s are surveyed 
here. 

In the literature, the opposition of inalienable to alienable possession is 
generally presented as a semantic one, but Chappell and McGregor 1989 and 
Nichols 1988 show that it is best approached as a structural opposition rather 
than a semantic one. Languages with an opposition of inalienable to alienable 
possession have split systems of possession marking, and alienable and 
inalienable are not cross-linguistic semantic constants but simply the extremes 
of the nominal hierarchy defined by the splits. The term inalienable, then, 
refers not to a semantic constant having to do with the nature of possession, but 
to whatever set of nouns happens to take inalienable possession marking in a 
given language. In terms of its grammatical form, inalienable possession 
always involves a tighter structural bond or closer connection between 
possessed and possessor, and the tightness of the bond can be described in 
terms of head and dependent marking. One of the most common patterns is that 
where possession is head-marked and there is no formal difference between 
alienable and inalienable possession, other than that there is an inalienable set 
of nouns that cannot occur with possessive affixation while alienables can be 
used alone. In some languages there is a formal difference between alienable 
and inalienable possessive affixes: both are head-marking, and those for 
inalienables are shorter, simpler, or more archaic than those for alienables... 

There are several recurrent types of splits in the marking of possession, 
and all of them lend themselves to a single generalization: the inalienables take 
marking which is more nearly head-marking or less dependent-marking than 
the marking of alienables. Commonly, inalienable possession is head-marked 
while alienable is dependent marked... 

The generalizations to be made about inalienable possession thus 
resemble, in the abstract, those made in §3.2 about the stative-active alignment: 
both are associated with head marking, and both involve split rather than fluid 
systems. Stative-active alignment is typically but not necessarily split 
(occasionally as fluid, as in Batsbi, Acehnese, Eastern Pomo, and Tonkawa) 
and typically but not necessarily associated with head marking (occasionally 
with dependent marking, as in Batsbi, Eastern Pomo, and Tonkawa). 
Inalienable possession appears to be necessarily split (never fluid) and 
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necessarily associated with head/dependent marking. The correlation with 
head/dependent marking is shown in the fact that no language in my sample 
(and no language that I know of) uses only dependent marking to implement an 
alienable/inalienable distinction. (A language that did so would have two 
genitive cases, one for alienables and one for inalienables.) Inalienable 
possession is split rather than fluid in that the choice of marking is determined 
by the possessed noun rather than by the speaker’s decision about semantics. 
No language has what one would want to call fluid possessive marking, which 
would require the speaker to decide, for each possessed noun, whether (say) 
the possessor could part with the possessed item, whereupon the speaker would 
choose the formal marking accordingly... 


In his recent book, Lehmann (2002:59—60) provides a concise description of the 
salient morphological characteristics of active languages: 


The inflections of active/animate nouns and verbs differ characteristically from 
those of the stative/inanimate counterparts in active languages. Active nouns 
have more inflected forms than do statives. Moreover, there are fewer inflected 
forms in the plural than in the singular... 

Similarly, stative verbs have fewer inflections than do the active... 

As another characteristic verbal inflections express aspect, not tense, in 
active languages... 

Stative verbs are often comparable in meaning to adjectives... 

Active languages are also characteristic in distinguishing between 
inalienable and alienable reference in personal pronouns... 

Moreover, possessive and reflexive pronouns are often absent in active 


languages... 


Note also Lehmann’s presentation a little earlier on in the book (2002:4—5): 


As a fundamental characteristic of active languages, the lexicon must be 
regarded as primary. It consists of three classes: nouns, verbs and particles. 
Nouns and verbs are either animate/active or inanimate/stative. Sentences are 
constructed on the basis of agreement between the agent/subject and the verb; 
they are primarily made up of either active nouns paired with active verbs or of 
stative nouns paired with stative verbs. Particles may be included in sentences 
to indicate relationships among nouns and verbs. In keeping with active 
structure, the lexical items are autonomous. Although Meillet did not refer to 
active languages, he recognized such autonomy in the proto-language, adding 
that “the word ... suffices of itself to indicate its sense and its role in 
discourse” (1937:35). 

In accordance with this structure, two nouns and two verbs may be present 
in the lexicon for objects and actions that may be regarded on the one hand as 
being active or on the other hand as representing a state. Among such 
phenomena is fire, which may be flaring and accordingly viewed as active or 
animate, as expressed by Sanskrit Agnis and Latin ignis, which are masculine 
in gender, or as simply glowing and inactive, as expressed by Hittite pahhur, 
Greek pir [xp], which are neuter in gender. Similarly, the action lying may be 
regarded as active, i.e. ‘to lie down’, as expressed by Greek Jégo [Aéya] ‘lay, 
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lull to sleep’ (cf, Pokorny 1959:658—59) or as stative, as expressed by Greek 
keitai (xeitar], Sanskrit Séte ‘is lying’ (cf. Pokomy 1959:539—40). Through 
their inflection and some of their uses, such lexical items may be recognized in 
the texts; but by the time of the dialects the earlier distinctions may have been 
lost. As Pokorny says of reflexes of */egh-, it was punctual originally but its 
reflexes subsequently became durative. Other verbs as well as nouns were 
modified so that specific active or stative meanings of their reflexes were no 
longer central in the dialects. 

As a further characteristic, there is relatively little inflection, especially for 
the stative words. Inactive or stative verbs were inflected only for the singular 
and third plural. This restriction is of especial interest because it permits us to 
account for one of the features of the Indo-European perfect, As will be 
discussed further below, the perfect has been recognized as a reflex of the Pre- 
Indo-European stative conjugation. In this way, its stative meaning as well as 
the inclusion of characteristic forms only for the singular and the third plural 
find their explanation. 


Additional information is given by Lehmann in §2.7 of his book (2002:29—32): 


As noted above, the lexicon consists of three parts of speech: nouns, verbs, 
particles. There are two classes of nouns: active or animate and stative or 
inanimate. Active nouns may have referents in the animal and plant world; for 
example, a word may mean ‘leaf’ as well as ‘ear’, cf. Sanskrit jambha- ‘tooth’ 
versus Greek gémphos [yéupoc] ‘bolt, pin’. Adjectives are rare, if attested; 
many of those in Government languages correspond to stative verbs in active 
languages. Verbs, like nouns, belong to one of two classes: they are either 
active/animate or stative/inanimate. Members of the active verb class are often 
associated with voluntary action. 

Active languages have no passive voice. Verbs may have, however, a 
semantic feature known as version. That is, action may be directed 
centripetally towards a person, or centrifugally away from the person. As an 
example, the root *nem- has reflexes in some dialects with the meaning ‘take’ 
as in German nehmen, but in others with the meaning ‘give, distribute’ as in 
Greek némé [véa]. Like the two words for some nouns that were given above, 
only one of the meanings is generally maintained in a given dialect. Version is 
subsequently replaced by voice, in which the centripetal meaning is expressed 
by the middle, as in Greek danefzesthai [SaveiteoOa] ‘borrow’ as opposed to 
daneizein [SaveiCew) ‘lend’. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov relate with version the 
presence of alienable possessive pronouns having centrifugal value in contrast 
with inalienable pronouns having centripetal value (1995:291). 

Active languages include a third set of verbs that have been labeled 
involuntary; their ending is that of the third person singular, and they have no 
overt subject (Lehmann 1991). Some of these refer to the weather, such as 
Latin pluit ‘it is raining’, others to psychological states, such as Latin paenitet 
(me) ‘Lam sorry’. As the dialects become accusative, these require subjects, as 
in their English counterparts. 

Lacking transitivity, active languages have no verb for ‘have’. Instead, the 
relationship between a possessor and the possessed is expressed by use of a 
case corresponding to the dative or locative accompanied by the substantive 
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verb, as in the Latin construction illustrated by mihi est liber ‘[to me is the 
book] I have a book’. Reflexes of this situation are apparent in many ofthe 
early Indo-European languages. As they adopt accusative characteristics, 
however, the languages tend to lose impersonal constructions; to replace thém 
they adapt finite verbs, such as Greek ékhein [Eye], Latin habére and English 
have (cf. Lehmann 1993:221—23; Justus 1999; Bauer 2000:186—88). 

Syntactically, active languages are generally OV. They construct sentences 
by usually pairing active nouns with active verbs, and conversely stative nouns 
with stative verbs. Not related to the verb through transitivity, these elements 
may be referred to as complements (Comp). The nominal element closest to the 
verb corresponds to a direct object in Government languages through its 
complementation of the meaning expressed by the verb, while the more remote 
nominal element corresponds to an adverbial nominal expression. Active verbs 
may be associated with two complements, in the order: Subject — Comp-2 — 
Comp-1 — Verb. Stative verbs do not take Comp-1. 

Morphologically, there is little inflection of nouns and verbs, especially of 
the stative classes. The plural has fewer forms than does the singular. The 
stative class of nouns may be subdivided into groups according to the shape of 
their referent; for example, the active class may be divided into groups by 
persons as opposed to animals. Verbs have richer inflection than do nouns, 
although that for stative verbs is not as great as that for active verbs. The 
inflectional system of verbs expresses aspect, rather than tense. 

There is no passive. Instead, active verbs may express centrifugal as well 
as centripetal meaning, such as produce versus grow in accordance with 
version. We have illustrated its effect by citing the two meanings of reflexes of 
*nem-. 

In somewhat the same way, possession may be expressed differently for 
alienable and inalienable items, like Ais shirt (centrifugal) vs. his hand 
(centripetal). In keeping with such reference, pronouns may differ for exclusive 
and inclusive groupings, as illustrated by the old story about the missionary 
who used the exclusive pronoun in saying: “We are all sinners,” to the 
satisfaction of his native audience. These oppositions in active verbs and 
nominal relationships are in accord with the opposition between active 
(alienable, exclusive) and stative (inalienable, inclusive) reference. 

Finally, particles play a major role in indicating sentential and inter- 
sentential relationships. 

Much as the basic force of stativity in active languages may be associated 
with the expression of inalienability and exclusivity, transitivity as a major 
force in Government languages affects not only the relationship between verbs 
and nouns but also that between adpositions and nouns. A major shift between 
Pre-Indo-European and Proto-Indo-European involved the introduction of 
transivity with gradual replacement of stativity. The shift in the verb system 
was recognized by Szemerényi at the conclusion of his ‘Introduction,’ but he 
did not associate the earlier system with active language structure (1996:326— 
38). The recognition of active language structure will help us in accounting for 
more residues than he did, also in the nominal and particle system. 


Finally, Lehmann (2002:52—53) makes an important distinction between 
“agreement languages” and “government languages”. Lehmann notes: 
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[In agreement languages, sJentences are bound by agreement rather than 
government. Agreement between agent and verb is carried out by usually 
pairing an active noun with an active verb, and similarly by pairing stative 
nouns and verbs. 

As we have stated above (Chapter 2.7), these fundamental differences 
distinguish two basic language types: Agreement and Government. Each has 
two sub-types: in Agreement languages these are class and active/stative, 
generally referred to as active; in Government languages these are ergative and 
nominative/accusative, referred to by either label, of which I use accusative. 


19.4, EVIDENCE INDICATIVE OF EARLIER ACTIVE STRUCTURE 


By use of the Comparative Method, the regular morphological patterning of the 
Indo-European parent language can be reconstructed. Ever so often, items and 
patterns are identified that do not fit the regular morphological patterning. These 
items and patterns may be archaisms left over from earlier stages of development, in 
which case, they are called “residues” (also known as “irregular forms”, 
“anomalous forms”, “exceptions”, “survivals”, or “relic forms”). The identification 
and analysis of these residues can provide important clues about these earlier stages. 
Lehmann (2002:47—63) begins his investigation by looking for such residues. 

Lehmann (2002:51) notes that one of the first to suggest that Proto-Indo- 
European may have belonged to a different type during an earlier stage of 
development was C. C. Uhlenbeck. In a short article published in 1901, Uhlenbeck 
proposed that the distinction between the (masculine) nominative and the 
(masculine) accusative cases may originally have been between agent and patient. 
Though not properly a residue, this interpretation would fit well with an active type 
structure. 

Lehmann (2002:53—61) examines, in turn: (A) the Proto-Indo-European 
lexicon for patterning indicative of earlier active structure; (B) reflexes in nouns, 
verbs, and particles that point to earlier active structure; (C) syntactic patterns in the 
early dialects that may be interpreted as reflecting an earlier active structure; and 
(D) morphological patterns indicative of an earlier active structure. 


A. LEXICON: In active languages, nouns and verbs fall into two large groups: 
active/animate and stative/inanimate. Lehmann emphasizes that the 
classification by speakers of nouns into one of these groups may not coincide 
with what may seem “logical”. For instance, trees and plants, moving natural 
items (such as the sun, moon, smoke, etc.), animals, and exterior body parts 
(such as legs and hands) are typically classified as active/animate in the Indo- 
European daughter languages, while internal body parts (such as heart and 
liver), stationary natural items (such mountain peaks and cliffs), and grains and 
fruits are typically classified as inanimate. Lehmann (2002:66—74) cites, 
among others, Latin (f.) manus ‘hand’ and (m.) pés ‘foot’ as examples of 
external body parts, Latin (n.) cor ‘heart’ and (n.) iecur ‘liver’ as examples of 
internal body parts, Latin (f.) malus ‘apple tree’, (f.) ornus ‘ash’, (m.) quercus 
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‘oak’, and (m.) flds ‘flower’ as examples of trees and plants, Latin (n.) malum 
‘apple’, (n.) hordeum ‘barley’, (n.) far ‘spelt’, and (n.) milium ‘millet’ as 
examples of fruits and grains, Latin (m.) sd? ‘sun’ and (m.) fumus ‘smoke? as 
examples of moving natural items, Latin (f.) avis ‘bird’ as an example of 
animal, and Hittite (n.) te-kdn ‘earth’ and (n.) fé-kur ‘mountain peak’ (cf. 
Friedrich 1991:220 and 68) as examples of stationary natural items. All of 
these and other such examples may be counted as residues of an earlier active 
structure. 

Lehmann also cites examples of doublets from the individual daughter 
languages for common words like ‘fire’ (= ‘flaming, burning’) (as in Latin 
ignis ‘fire, flame’) vs. ‘fire’ (= ‘glowing’) (as in Hittite pa-ah-hur ‘fire’ and 
Greek np ‘fire’), ‘thunderbolt’ (as in Sanskrit vdjra-h ‘thunderbolt [= Indra’s 
weapon)’ and Avestan vazra- ‘club, mace’) vs. ‘lightning’ (as in Gothic 
lauhmuni ‘lightning’ and New High German Blitz ‘lightning’), ‘to sustain, to 
nourish’ (as in Latin alé ‘to nourish, to support’ and Old Irish alim ‘to 
nourish’) vs. ‘to grow’ (as in Gothic alan ‘to grow’). The first forms are 
active/animate, while the second forms are inactive/inanimate. These doublets 
can be seen as residues of an earlier active structure. Such doublets are also 
noted by Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.I:238—239). 


NOUNS, VERBS, AND PARTICLES: Lehmann points out that the gender of nouns 
in the individual Indo-European daughter languages indicate whether particular 
objects (persons or things) were viewed by speakers as active/animate or 
inactive/inanimate. For instance, in Latin, tree names are masculine or feminine 
(= active/animate), while names for grains or fruits are neuter (= inactive/ 
inanimate) (see above for examples). Lehmann concludes that active/animate 
nouns became masculine or feminine, whereas inactive/inanimate nouns 
became neuter when the earlier classification was replaced by the threefold 
gender classification (masculine ~ feminine ~ neuter) found in Late Proto-Indo- 
European and the early dialects. As noted in the previous chapter, Hittite 
represents a stage of development in which the feminine gender had not yet 
appeared (cf. Luraghi 1997:7; Lehmann 1993:150). Hittite nouns inherently fall 
into one of two gender classes, usually referred to as “common” and “neuter”. 
Common gender corresponds to masculine and feminine in the non-Anatolian 
Indo-European daughter languages. Though common nouns can be both 
inanimate and animate, neuter nouns are almost always inanimate. Luraghi 
(1997:7) prefers to call them “inactive”, inasmuch as neuter nouns cannot be 
utilized as the subject of action verbs. Thus, Hittite provides direct evidence for 
an earlier, two gender system (cf. Lehmann 2002:66) comparable to what is 
found in active languages. Residues of this earlier system are also preserved 
here and there in other daughter languages (Lehmann cites kinship terms as 
examples). 

In like manner, verbs associated with actions (Lehmann cites Latin feré ‘to 
bear, to bring, to carry’ and fodid ‘to dig, to excavate’ as examples) show 
active inflection in the individual daughter languages, while verbs associated 
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with states (such as Latin sequor ‘to follow’) show middle/passive inflection, 
the former of which reflect an earlier active pattern, and the latter, an earlier 
stative pattern. Moreover, verbs referring to natural events (such as Latin tonat 
‘{it is] thundering’, fulget ‘[it is] lightning’, p/uit ‘[it is] raining, ningit ‘[it is] 
snowing’) or psychological states (such as Latin me piget ‘it disgusts me’, me 
pudet ‘I am ashamed’, eos paenitebat ‘they were sorry’, me miseret ‘I pity’, 
eum taedet ‘he is disgusted’) are typically rendered in the third person singular 
in the daughter languages. In the Indo-European parent language, active and 
stative conjugations were distinguished by a special set of endings (these are 
discussed in detail in the preceding chapter). The stative developed into the 
perfect in the non-Anatolian Indo-European daughter languages (cf. Lehmann 
2002:78—80); it also served as the basis for the middle (cf. Lehmann 
2002:80—81). This patterning is in full agreement with what occurs in active 
languages. 

Lehmann (2002:83) points out that the verb ‘to have’ was lacking in Proto- 
Indo-European. Possession was expressed by constructions such as Latin mihi 
est ‘it is to me’ [= ‘it is mine, I own it’]. Each of the daughter languages has 
introduced various means to indicate possession. Active languages lack the 
verb ‘to have’ (cf. Klimov 1977). 

Finally, Lehmann discusses the use of particles in the daughter languages. 
Particles include what are commonly designated adverbs, adpositions 
(prepositions and postpositions), conjunctions, etc. (cf. Lehmann 2002:86). In 
particular, he discusses how the Proto-Indo-European particle *b'i served as 
the basis for the instrumental/dative/ablative dual and plural case endings in 
Sanskrit. In a lengthy section, Lehmann (2002:87—99) lists and analyzes the 
particles traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. Importantly, he 
notes that the demonstrative pronouns of traditional comparative grammar can 
be traced back to earlier anaphoric and deictic particles. Lehmann successfully 
demonstrates that the class of particles is comparable to those found in active 
languages. 


SYNTACTIC PATTERNS: Lehmann begins by describing the syntactic patterns 
typically found in active languages. He notes that active verbs are associated 
with active/animate nouns as agents and also with “complements”. Word order 
is typically (S)OV. The complement closest to an active verb may be compared 
to objects in accusative languages — it indicates the recipient, goal, or 
beneficiary of the action (that is, the “patient”). If another complement is 
included in the sentence, it has adverbial value. Thus, the patterning for 
sentences with active verbs is: Subject + Adverbial Expression + Object + 
Verb. Inasmuch as stative verbs generally have a stative noun as patient, the 
patterning for sentences with stative verbs is: Subject (= Patient) + Adverbial 
Expression + Verb. Lehmann then goes on to cite examples from Hittite and 
Homeric Greek that appear to maintain the earlier word order patterning. 

Later, in Chapter 5, Lehmann devotes considerable attention to the 
important role that participles play in the early Indo-European daughter 
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languages and compares their use with similar constructions in several non- 
Indo-European languages to support his contention that basic Bacto: foto- 
European word order was OV. He concludes (2002:112): 


As illustrated above, in the early dialects non-finite forms supplement the 
principal clause in numerous ways, comparable to dependent clauses 
though with relationships that are less specifically indicated. Klimov 
described the use of non-finite constructions in the East Caucasian 
languages similarly. According to him “the use of participial and gerundial 
verb forms that take the place of predicates of subordinate clauses 
corresponds to the use of subordinate clauses in Indo-European languages. 
Relative pronouns and conjunctions are only rarely used in the East 
Caucasian languages; there are also indications that some conjunctions in 
these languages developed only later from various verbal and nominal 
forms” (1969:53). The East Caucasian languages then provide comparable 
syntactic evidence on the uses of non-finite forms in OV languages as do 
Japanese and Turkish among other verb-final languages. In this way they 
support reconstruction of the sentence structure proposed above for Pre- 
Indo-European, with its general use of participial and other non-finite 
elements instead of subordinate clauses. 


Lehmann (2002:114—124) examines the evidence for subordinate clauses in 
Proto-Indo-European in great detail. He reaches the conclusion that subordinate 
clauses, whether relative or adverbial, probably did not exist either in early 
Proto-Indo-European or in Pre-Indo-European but, rather, were introduced 
later, especially in the early dialects themselves. 

Lehmann (2002:132—133) sums up his views on early Proto-Indo- 
European and Pre-Indo-European syntax as follows: 


The earliest Greek texts, as by Homer, are similarly simple in syntax, as 
are those in the other early dialects. We may posit such syntax for Pre- 
Indo-European as well as for Proto-Indo-European. Many sentences 
consist of simple clauses. Particles may suggest a relationship between 
them, but only in the later dialects do these and other forms function as 
conjunctions that indicate subordinate clauses. Such clauses came to be 
further distinguished from principal clauses by verb forms such as the 
subjunctive and optative. Complex sentences were supported by the 
introduction of writing as demonstrated in Greek, Latin and other dialects 
with continuous textural tradition. The earliest texts before writing was 
introduced in any given dialect were basically paratactic, as were those of 
Proto-Indo-European and Pre-Indo-European. 


. MORPHOLOGICAL PATTERNS: In active languages, stative nouns and verbs 
typically have fewer inflectional forms than active nouns and verbs. In the 
preceding chapter, we saw that this was also the case in Proto-Indo-European, 
especially in the earlier, Pre-Anatolian period of development (“Early Proto- 
Indo-European”), where, for example, the stative conjugation lacked forms for 
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the first and second persons plural. Forms for these persons were added later — 
they were borrowed from the active conjugation in order to fill out the 
paradigm. Lehmann mentions this example as well and also mentions that the 
lack of differentiation between nominative and accusative in neuter nouns is a 
reflex of the earlier patterning. He then notes that verbs are marked for aspect 
rather than tense in active languages and that the present is used to indicate 
activity, while the so-called “perfect” is used to indicate state in the early 
dialects. The situation in the early dialects is actually more complicated here 
than what Lehmann makes it out to be, but, as a generalization, his point still 
stands. Lehmann continues by discussing the position of adjectives. He claims 
that adjectives did not exist as a separate class in the period he calls “Pre-Indo- 
European” but were later developments. To support his claim, he takes note of 
the fact that a recent study of Germanic adjectives found few cognates in other 
Indo-European daughter languages, and he mentions that no common Proto- 
Indo-European forms can be securely reconstructed for comparative and 
superlative on the basis of what is found in even the earliest attested dialects, 
though there is evidence that a restricted set of formations were beginning to be 
reserved for these functions in at least some of the dialects. Finally, Lehmann 
tries to find evidence for inalienable and alienable reference in personal 
pronouns, and he asserts that the great variety of forms for possessive and 
reflexive pronouns found in the individual daughter languages points to them 
being later formations, which did not exist in Proto-Indo-European. Lehmann 
observes that possessive and reflexive pronouns are often absent in active 
languages, thus providing another piece of evidence in corroboration of his 
views. 


In his investigation, Lehmann convincingly shows that there is abundant evidence 
from the lexicon, from nouns, verbs, and particles, from syntactic patterns, and from 
morphological patterns pointing to an earlier stage of development in which the 
Indo-European parent language exhibited many of the characteristics typical of 
active languages. Lehmann then devotes separate chapters to elaborating on each of 
these points: Chapter 4: Lexical Structure (pp. 64—99), Chapter 5: Syntax (pp. 
100—133), Chapter 6: Derivational Morphology (pp. 134—166), and Chapter 7: 
Inflectional Morphology (pp. 167—193). Material from these chapters has been 
incorporated into the above discussion. In what follows, we will focus on the 
formation of nouns, the declension of nouns, pronouns, and verb morphology. 


19.5. ROOT STRUCTURE PATTERNING 


‘We have dealt with root structure patterning in detail in the preceding chapter. Here 
we will only be concerned with summarizing the most ancient patterning. 

The phonemicization of a strong stress accent during the Phonemic Stress 
Stage of Proto-Indo-European disrupted the inherited root structure patterning. The 
positioning of the stress was morphologically distinctive, serving as a means to 
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differentiate grammatical categories. All vowels were retained when stressed but 
were either weakened (= “reduced-grade”) or totally eliminated altogether (= “zero- 
grade”) when unstressed: the choice between the reduced-grade versus the zero- 
grade depended upon the position of the unstressed syllable relative to the stréssed 
syllable as well as upon the laws of syllabicity in effect at that time. During the 
Phonemic Stress Stage of development, the basic rule was that only one full-grade 
vowel could occur in any polymorphemic form. Finally, it was at the end of this 
stage of development that the syllabic allophones of the resonants came into being. 

Roots were monosyllabic and consisted of the root vowel between two 
consonants (cf. Benveniste 1935:170; Lehmann 2002:141): *CVC-. Unextended 
roots could be used as stems (also called “bases” or “themes”) by themselves (when 
used as nominal stems, they are known as “root nouns”), that is to say that they 
could function as words in the full sense of the term (cf. Burrow 1973:118; 
Lehmann 2002:142), or they could be further extended by means of suffixes. 

The stress-conditioned ablaut alternations gave rise to two distinct forms of 
extended stems: 


‘Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVC-C-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CC-VC-. 


When used as a verb stem, Type 1 could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by another suffix on the pattern *CC-VC-C-, or 
*-n- could be infixed after the root and before the suffix on the pattern *CC-n-VC- 
(cf. Lehmann 1952:17—18 and 2002:142). Examples of these alternating patterns 
are given in the preceding chapter and need not be repeated here. Further addition 
of a determinative or suffixes pointed to a nominal stem (cf. Benveniste 1935:171; 
Lehmann 1952:17). In keeping with the rule that only one full-grade vowel could 
occur in any polymorphemic form, when a full-grade suffix was added to any stem, 
whether unextended or extended, the preceding full-grade vowel was replaced by 
either reduced-grade or zero-grade. We should note that this rule was no longer in 
effect in the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, During the Phonemic 
Pitch Stage, many of these reduced-grade or zero-grade vowels were analogically 
replaced by full-grade vowels. Fortunately, enough traces of the earlier system 
remain in the early dialects, especially Sanskrit, that it is possible to reconstruct the 
original patterning. 


19.6. THE FORMATION OF NOUNS 


Disintegrating Indo-European distinguished a great many derivational suffixes, and 
these are described in detail in the traditional comparative grammars of 
Brugmann—Delbriick, Hirt, and Meillet, among others. By far, the most common 
type were those ending in the thematic vowel *-e/o-, which could be added either 
directly to the undifferentiated root or to the root extended by one or more suffixes. 
The majority of these suffixes were not ancient, and it is possible to trace how the 
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system was built up over time. It is clear, for example, that the thematic suffixes 
proliferated during the Disintegrating Indo-European period at the expense of other 
types (cf. Burrow 1973:122; Lehmann 2002:143) — thematic stems were rare in 
Hittite (cf. Sturtevant 1951:79, §114; Burrow 1973:120). 

In the chapter on Proto-Nostratic morphology, we discussed the root structure 
patterning of the Nostratic parent language. Roots had the shape *CVC-. We saw 
that a stem could either be identical with a root or it could consist of a root plus a 
single derivational morpheme added as a suffix to the root: *CVC+CV-. Any 
consonant could serve as a suffix. This was the patterning inherited by Proto-Indo- 
European, which means that the earliest suffixes predate the appearance of Proto- 
Indo-European as a distinct language. This is an important point. 

It is not possible to discern any distinction in meaning or function in the 
suffixes that were inherited by Proto-Indo-European from Proto-Nostratic, 
However, the newer suffixes that arose within Proto-Indo-European proper were 
most likely assigned specific meanings or functions. During the course of its 
development, Proto-Indo-European continued to create new lexical items, with the 
result that the original meaning or function of suffixes that had been created in 
Proto-Indo-European at earlier stages were occasionally obscured by later 
developments. By the time the Disintegrating Indo-European period had been 
reached, the number of productive suffixes in use had grown considerably. 

During both the Phonemic Stress Stage and the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, accentuation played a prominent role in nominal derivation, as 
noted by Burrow (1973:119—120): 


The most important distinction in nominal derivation in early Indo-European 
was not between the different suffixes simple or compound, but in a difference 
of accentuation according to which a word formed with the same suffix 
functioned either as an action noun or agent noun/adjective, Accented on the 
root it was an action noun and neuter, accented on the suffix it was an agent 
noun or adjective and originally of the co-called ‘common gender’. The system 
is preserved to some extent in Sanskrit and is exemplified by such doublets as 
brdhma n. ‘prayer’ : brahmd m. ‘priest’, ydsas n. ‘glory’ : yasds- m. ‘glorious’. 
The Sanskrit examples are not very numerous, and are only found in the case 
of a small number of suffixes; they are in fact the last remnants of a system 
dying out. In earlier Indo-European on the other hand the system was of very 
great extension and importance, and it is fundamental to the understanding not 
only of the formation of nouns but also of their declension. 


According to Burrow, the rules governing the position of the accent may be stated 
as follows: 


1. Neuter action nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases (cf. Burrow 1973:220—226). 

2. Common gender agent noun/adjectives were accented on the suffix throughout 
the paradigm (cf. Burrow 1973:119). 
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3. Athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in 
the plural (and, later, in the dual as well) in the indicative but on the ending 
throughout the middle (cf. Burrow 1973:303). 


This fairly simple system was replaced by a more elaborate one during the 
Disintegrating Proto-Indo-European period. For Disintegrating Proto-Indo- 
European, Fortson (2004:107—110) recognizes four distinct types of athematic 
stems, determined by the position of the accent as well as the position of the full- 
grade (or lengthened-grade) vowel (Fortson notes that additional types developed in 
individual daughter languages) (see also Watkins 1998:61—62; Beekes 1985:1 and 
1995:174—176): 


1. Acrostatic: fixed accent on the stem throughout the paradigm, but with ablaut 
changes between the strong and weak cases. 

2. Proterokinetic (or proterodynamic): the stem is accented and in full-grade 
vowel in the strong cases, but both accent and full-grade vowel are shifted to 
the suffix in the weak cases. 

3. Amphikinetic (or holokinetic or amphidynamic): the stem is accented in the 
strong cases, while the case ending is accented in the weak cases. Typically, the 
suffix is characterized by a lengthened o-grade vowel in the nominative 
singular and a short o-grade vowel in the accusative singular. 

4, Hysterokinetic (or hysterodynamic): the suffix is accented in the strong cases, 
and the case ending in the weak. 


Szemerényi (1996:162) adds a fifth type: 
5. Mesostatic: the accent is on the suffix throughout the paradigm. 


The thematic formations require special comment. It seems that thematic agent 
noun/adjectives were originally accented on the ending in the strong cases and on 
the stem in the weak cases. This pattern is the exact opposite of what is found in the 
neuter action nouns. The original form of the nominative singular consisted of the 
accented thematic vowel alone, *-é/6. It is this ending that is still found in the 
vocative singular in the daughter languages and in relic forms such as the word for 
the number ‘five’, *plenkhe (*pesqie in Brugmann’s transcription [cf. Sanskrit 
pdfica, Greek mévts]), perhaps for earlier *pigkhé. The nominative singular in *-os 
is a later formation and has the same origin as the genitive singular (cf. Szemerényi 
1972a:156). 

Benveniste (1935:174—187) devotes considerable attention to describing the 
origin of the most ancient nominal formations. He begins by identifying the basic 
principles of nominal derivation, thus: An adjective such as Sanskrit prthi- ‘broad, 
wide, large, great, numerous’ is based upon a root *piel- ‘to stretch, to extend’, 
suffixed by the laryngeal *H (Benveniste writes *-a-) found in Hittite pal-hi-i¥ 
‘broad’. Adding the suffix *-r'- to the root yields two alternating stem types: type 1: 
*phél-th., type 2: *p'l-ét!- (Benveniste writes *pél-t- and *pl-ét- respectively). 
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Next, the laryngeal determinative *-H- (Benveniste writes *-g,-) is added to type 2, 
followed by *-z/- (Benveniste writes —éu-). The addition of the accented *-zi- results 
in the loss of the stem vowel: *p"//4Hii- (Benveniste writes *pjt2,éu-) (> Sanskrit 
prilti-h “broad, wide, large, great, numerous’, Greek mharic ‘wide, broad’). 
Benveniste then goes on to illustrate these principles with further examples. 

Next, according to Benveniste, two fundamental types of nominal formations 
can be established on the basis of the two alternating stem types mentioned above. 
The first is built upon type 1. These are often characterized by a long vowel, though 
normal-grade is also found (where they are different, the transcriptions used in this 
book are given first, followed by those used by Benveniste in parentheses): 


TYPE 1 (*CVC-C-): 


*t'er-w- (*der-w-) > *t’Srw- (*dorw-) (cf. Greek S6pv ‘tree; [wooden] plank 
or beam’; Hittite *ta-ru ‘wood’; 
Sanskrit ddru- ‘piece of wood, wood, 
wooden implement”) 

*k’en-w- (*gen-w-) > *k’énw- (*génw-) (cf. Greek yévv ‘knee’ [o-grade]; 
Hittite gi-e-nu ‘knee’; Sanskrit janu- 


nee”) 

*Héy-w- (*2,€i-w-) > *Heyw- (*2,2iw-) (cf. Sanskrit dyu- ‘vital power, life 
force’) 

*sén-w- > *sénw- (*sdnw-) (cf. Sanskrit sdinu ‘summit, top’) 


*phél-w- (*pél-w-) > *phelw- (*pelw-) (cf. Gothic flu ‘much’; Greek *n6\v 
‘much, many’ (o-grade]) 


*thér-w- (*tér-w-) > *therw- (*terw-) (cf. Greek [Hesychius] tépv:) 
*phékhw- (*pék-w-) > *pleklw-(*pekw-) (cf. Sanskrit pdsu ‘domestic animal’; 
Latin pecu ‘sheep, flock’) 


Note: The apophonic & reconstructed above developed from earlier apophonic 4. 
Thus, *1’Srw- (*ddrw-) < *t’drw-, *sdnw- < *sanw-, etc. 


TYPE 2 (*CC-VC-): 


*t'r-éw- (*dr-éu-) > *t'r-w-és (*dr-w-és) (cf. Greek [gen.] 5pv6c) 
*t’r-w-én- (*dr-w-én) (cf. Avestan drvan-) 
*khy-éw- (*hr-éu-) > *klr-w-ér- (*kr-w-ér-) (cf. Greek xpvepéc ‘icy, 
chilling’) 
*khp-w-én- (*kr-w-én-) (cf. Latin cruen-tus ‘bloody’) 
*khr-w-és (*kr-w-és) (cf. Greek *xpvds ‘icy cold, 
frost’) 
*k’r-éw- (*gr-éu-) > *k’r-w-és (*gr-w-és) (cf. Avestan [gen. sg.] zr = 
zrv6) 
*k’r-w-én- (*$r-w-én-) (cf. Avestan zrvan- ‘time’) 
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*bhy-éw-(*bhr-éu-)> —*bhr-w-én- (*bhr-w-én-) (cf. Sanskrit bhurvan- 
‘restless motion [of water]’) 
*phkh-éth. (*pk-ét-) > *phkh-th-én- (*pk-t-én-) (cf. Greek xtefc ‘a comb’) 
*Kthy-ét’- (*hr-éd-) > *khy-t’-éy- (*kr-d-éi-) (cf. Lithuanian Sirdis ‘heart’ 
bir-<*p-)) 
*Hw-ét'- (*gw-éd-) > *Hw-t’-én- (*gw-d-én-) (cf. Sanskrit uddn- ‘water’) 
*Hw-t’-ér- (*gw-d-ér-) (cf. Greek Sap ‘water’) 
*khy-éth. (*kr-ét-) > *khy-th-ér- (*hy-t-ér-) (cf. Greek xpatep-6c ‘strong, 
stout, mighty’) 
*Khy-t-hés (*Ky-t-és) (cf. Greek kpétog ‘strength, 
might’) 


Note: The voiced aspirates reconstructed above (*b/ir-éw-, etc.) did not appear until 
the Disintegrating Indo-European stage of development. The voiced aspirates 
developed from earlier plain (that is, unaspirated) voiced stops. I follow 
Gamkrelidze—Ivanoy (1995.1:12—15) in reinterpreting the plain voiceless 
stops traditionally reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European as voiceless 
aspirates, 


Benveniste goes on to point out that such formations can be further extended 
according to the same scheme: the new suffix takes full-grade vowel, and 
everything preceding it passes into zero-grade (meanings are not given for forms 
built on those cited in the preceding charts): 


*1’rw-én- (dr-w-én-) > *t’r-uen-és (*dr-u-n-és) (ef. Vedic [gen. sg.] drinah) 

*bhyp-w-én- (*bhr-w-én-) > *bly-u-n-én- (*bhr-u-n-én-) (cf. Proto-Germanic 
*brunan- ‘to rash’ > Old 
Icelandic bruna ‘to rush, to 
advance with great speed’, 
etc.) 

*k’row-én- (*gr-w-én-) > *k'r-uen-éy (*Gr-u-n-éi) (cf. Avestan (dat. sg.] zruné) 

*Hw-t’-én- (*aw-d-én-) > *Hu-t’-n-és (*gu-d-n-és) (cf. Sanskrit [gen. sg.] udndh) 


19.7. THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS 


In Proto-Nostratic, relationships within a sentence were indicated by means of 
particles, Particles also played an important role in both Pre-Proto-Indo-European 
and the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European. Though many relationships 
were still indicated by means of particles during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, their role was beginning to change. Particles employed with verbs 
were developing into conjunctions, while those used with nouns were developing 
into postpositions. Moreover, a more prominent role was being assigned to case 
forms as Proto-Indo-European was beginning to change from an active type 
language to an accusative type language. 
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In the preceding chapter, the following case forms were reconstructed for the 
end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European just prior to the separation 


of the Anatolian branch from the main speech community: 


Case Animate 

Singular: 

Nominative #3 
Nominative-accusative 

Vocative + 

Accusative *sp/-m (or *-y/-n) 
Genitive-ablative *-es/-as/-s 
Dative-Locative *ey/-i 


Plural: 
Nominative-vocative *es 
Nominative-accusative 


Genitive *am 


Inanimate 


a) 


*-es/-as/-s 
*ey/-i 


(collective *-(e)H,) 
*am 


The following thematic case endings may be reconstructed for the same period: 


Case Animate 
Singular: 

Nominative *-0-8 
Nominative-accusative 

Vocative te 

Accusative *-a-m (or *-a-n) 
Genitive *-a-s 

Ablative *-ath (< *-a-eth) 
Dative-Locative *-By (< *-a-ey)/*-e/a-y 
Plural: 

‘Nominative-vocative *-s (< *-a-es) 
Nominative-accusative 

Genitive *-am (< *-a-am) 


Inanimate 


*a-s 

*ath (< *-a-eth) 
* ly (< *-a-ey)/ 
*e/a-y 


eH, 


*-am (< *-a-am) 


According to Lehmann (2002:185), three endings represent the most ancient layer 
and came to provide the basis for the development of the central case system; these 
endings are: *-s, *-m, and *-H (Lehmann writes *-h). *-s indicated an individual 
and, when used in clauses, identified the agent; *-m used in clauses indicated the 


target; and *-H supplied a collective meaning. 


According to Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.1:233—236), there were two distinct 
genitive formatives in the earliest form of Proto-Indo-European: 
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Original Oppositions 
Genitive singular/plural Genitive singular/plural 
*os *om 


Gamkrelidze—tIvanov claim that the first formative (*-os) marked the genitive 
singular/plural on animate nouns, while the second (*-om) marked the genitive 
singular/plural on inanimate nouns. At a later date, these formatives were 
completely redistributed. 

Gamkrelidze—tvanov also note (1995.I:236—242) that the genitive singular 
ending *-os coincides formally with the nominative singular ending, while the 
genitive singular ending *-om coincides with the accusative singular ending. This 
cannot be an accident. Rather, it points to an original connection between these 
endings. They propose that the ending *-os was originally used to form 
semantically animate nouns, while *-om was used to form semantically inanimate 
nouns. They regard the animate class as active (that is, capable of action) and the 
inanimate class as inactive (that is, incapable of action). Semantically active nouns 
were characterized by the inactive formative *-om when they functioned as the 
target or patient of an action. Thus, for the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, the following set of formatives may be posited (replacing the *o posited 
by Gamkrelidze—Ivanovy with *a to reflect the reconstructions used in this 
chapter): 


Animate/Active Inanimate/Inactive 
Agent Animate Patient 


*-(a)s *-(a)m 


The endings *-as and *-am (Gamkrelidze—Ivanov write *-os and *-om 
respectively) could also mark attributive syntactic constructions. These later gave 
rise to possessive constructions (= genitive case of traditional Indo-European 
grammar). Specifically, Gamkrelidze—Ivanov note (1995.1:241—242): 


The endings *-os and *-om were not only markers of the active and inactive 
noun classes; the nature of their functions enabled them to mark attributive 
syntactic constructions that later gave rise to possessive constructions. Where 
the modifying noun (the possessor) in such a syntagma belonged to the active 
class, the syntagma was marked with *-os regardless of the class of the head 
(possessed) noun; and when the determiner was inactive, the syntagma was 
marked with *-om regardless of the class membership of the head word (A = 
noun of active class, In = noun of inactive class; modifier [possessor] precedes 
modified [head] noun): 


(1) A—A-/ojs 
Q)A—In-fojs 
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(3) In—In-fojm 
(4) In—A-[oJm 


Constructions types (1) and (2) give rise to appositive forms that yield 
compounds such as Skt. raja-putra- ‘son of king’, mdnusa-raksasa- ‘man- 
demon’, i.e. ‘demon in human form’, Gk. iatré-mantis [i&tp6-pavtic] ‘doctor- 
soothsayer’, Ger. Werwolf ‘werewolf’, ‘man-wolf’ (Thumb and Hauschild 
1959:II, §661, 401). 

On the other hand, constructions type (2) and (4), where inactive nouns 
had the ending *-os and active nouns had *-om provide the source for a 
separate case form which subsequently developed (in Indo-European proper) 
into a distinct genitive, both determining and possessive. As dictated by the 
modifying word in the construction, the ending *-os, identical to the active 
class marker *-os, becomes the genitive marker of the inactive class, while the 
ending *-om, identical to the inactive class marker *-om and the structural- 
syntactic inactive with two-place predicates, becomes the genitive markers 
with both attributive and possessive functions, on respectively inactive and 
active nouns. This account of the origin and development of *-om genitive 
explains its formal identity to the ending *-om which marked the structural 
syntactic inactive and subsequently developed into the accusative case. 


Constructions (1) and (4) later gave rise to a separate class of adjectives 
(Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:242—244). Cf. also Lehmann 2002:187—188; 
Lehmann notes that stative verbs largely filled the role of adjectives in early Proto- 
Indo-European. 

At the beginning of the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, simple 
plural forms first started to appear in active/animate stems. They were built upon 
the same elements described above. According to Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
(1995.1:244), the plural of active nouns in *-(a)s (they write *-s/*-os) was formed 
by changing the ablaut grade of the ending to *-es. At first, there was no change to 
the *-(a)m form, though it was later extended by *-s, yielding the form usually 
reconstructed for the genitive plural in Disintegrating Indo-European: *-(o)ms. 
Later, though still within the Phonemic Pitch Stage, separate dative-locative forms 
came into being (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:247—250). They were based 
upon earlier adverbial particles that came to be incorporated into the case system 
(cf. Burrow 1973:234; Lehmann 2002:186). Thus, we arrive at the case forms 
reconstructed in the preceding chapter (and repeated above) for the end of the 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. 

It was during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European that the accent 
rules mentioned above were in effect. In light of what we have been discussing 
about the active structure at this stage of development, these rules should now be 
restated as follows: 


1. Active/animate nouns were accented on the stem in the so-called “strong” cases 
(nominative-accusative) but on the ending in the so-called “weak” cases 
(dative-locative). 
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2. Stative/inanimate (= inactive) nouns were accented on the suffix throughout the 
paradigm. 


The change of accent from the stem to the ending in the weak cases in active nouns 
may be an indication of the more recent origin of these cases. The strong cases were 
inherited by Proto-Indo-European from Proto-Nostratic. In Proto-Nostratic, these 
case markers were originally independent relational markers. The relational marker 
*ma was used in Proto-Nostratic, as in Proto-Indo-European, to indicate 
semantically inactive/inanimate nouns as well as the patient (that is, the recipient, 
target, or goal of an action). The dative-locative case maker also developed from a 
Proto-Nostratic relational marker, and there are parallels in other Nostratic daughter 
languages, However, it was not fully incorporated into the system of case endings 
until the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European. During the Phonemic 
Stress stage, what later became the dative-locative case ending was still an 
independent adverbial particle. 


19.8, PRONOUNS 


In the preceding chapter, the following personal pronoun stems were reconstructed 
for the stage of development of the Indo-European parent language immediately 
prior to the separation of the Anatolian languages from the main speech 
community: 


Case First Person Second Person 
Singular: 

Nominative #Petkh.. *Petk’-, *Petg- * hj 
Oblique/Enclitic *me *thy, *tha/e 
Plural: 

Nominative *wey(s) *yuH(s) 
Oblique/Enclitic *nas *was 


As both Lehmann (2002:31 and 60) and Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.I:251—252) 
have tried to show, Proto-Indo-European probably differentiated alienable and 
inalienable possession at an early period of development. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
cite evidence from Hittite to support their claim. Furthermore, Gamkrelidze— 
Ivanov (1995.1:253—254) have tried to show that Proto-Indo-European originally 
differentiated inclusive and exclusive in the first person plural. They suggest that 
*wey- (*wes-) was inclusive, while *mes was exclusive, 

The demonstrative, relative, and interrogative pronoun stems traditionally 
reconstructed for Disintegrating Indo-European were derived from earlier deictic 
and anaphoric elements. 
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19.9. VERB MORPHOLOGY 


As noted above, according to Benveniste’s theories, Proto-Indo-European verb 
stems could either be identical with the root, in which case they had the form 
*CVC-, or they could have two possible extended forms: 


Type 1: Root in full-grade and accented, suffix in zero-grade: *CVC-C-. 
Type 2: Root in zero-grade, suffix in full-grade and accented: *CC-V'C-. 


When used as a verb stem, Type | could undergo no further extension. However, 
Type 2 could be further extended by a single additional suffix on the pattern *CC- 
VC-C-, or *-n- could be infixed after the root and before the suffix on the pattern 
*CC-n-VC- (cf. Lehmann 1952:17—18 and 2002:142). This represents the most 
ancient patterning. 

Furthermore, athematic verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on 
the ending in the plural (and, later, in the dual as well) in the indicative but on the 
ending throughout the middle (cf. Burrow 1973:303). The general patterning may 
‘be represented as follows (this is what was reconstructed for “Late Proto-Indo- 
European” [= Disintegrating Indo-European] in the preceding chapter): 


*Hyes- ‘tobe’ *H,ey-‘togo’ *ghen- ‘to slay’ 


Singular 

1 *Hés-mi *H,éy-mi +gvhén-mi 
2 *H,és-si *Héy-si *gwhén-si 

3 +H és-thi +H éy-thi *gwhén-thi 
Plural 

1 *H,s-més +H, i-més *gwhp-més 
2 +H, s-thé Hy i-thé gwhp-tbé 

3 *H,s-énthi *Hyy-énthi *gwhp-6nthi 


In thematic verbs, the accent was fixed on the stem throughout the paradigm, as 
follows (this is what was reconstructed for “Late Proto-Indo-European” [= 
Disintegrating Indo-European] in the preceding chapter): 


Primary Secondary 
Singular 
1 *bhér-o-H, *bbér-o-m 
2 *bhér-e-si *pbér-e-s 


3 *pbér-e-thi *bhér-e-th 
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Plural 

1 *bhér-o-me(s)  *bhér-o-me 
2 *phér-e-the *pbér-e-the 
3 *bhér-o-nthi *bbér-o-nth 


Though thematic stems were the most common type in the early dialects, they were 
relatively late formations. They arose mostly in Disintegrating Indo-European, 
where they gradually replaced the earlier, athematic stems (cf. Lehmann 2002:160). 

The athematic stems represent the most ancient layer and go back to the 
Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European. Originally, this conjugational type 
distinguished active verbs (cf. Lehmann 2002:171; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 
1995.1:256—260), During the Phonemic Stress Stage of development, there was no 
difference between primary and secondary endings. The primary endings arose 
during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European when the deictic particle 
*.i meaning ‘here and now’ was appended to the secondary endings. Thus, it is 
clear that the so-called “primary endings” are really secondary, while the so-called 
“secondary endings” reflect the earliest forms. 

As noted in the preceding chapter, the earliest recoverable Proto-Indo- 
European active personal endings may have been as follows: 


[_ Person Singular | Plural ] 
| 1 *~m | *me | 
| 2 fh | *the | 
| 2 #8, 4D | *-en | 


Active verbs were accented on the stem in the singular but on the ending in the 
plural. The relationship of these endings to the personal pronouns is obvious. 

Active verbs were used with active nouns, while stative (= inactive) verbs were 
used with inactive nouns (cf. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.I:256). However, this 
only represents part of the picture. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov (1995.I:258) note that 
verbs used active endings in two-place constructions in which both nouns were 
active. They represent the paradigmatic conjugational model for verb forms with 
active arguments in a convenient chart (A = active noun; V = verb; In = inactive 
noun; superscripts show structural syntactic status): 


Agent Predicate Patient 
lp oA = V-ni — A® 
2p. A — Vi  — Am 
3p. A _ v-hi AS 

Person kills animal 


They also note that there must have also been two-place constructions in which the 
first noun was active and the second inactive, such as in the phrase “person moves 
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stone”. In an active language, this construction would be marked by a different verb 
structure than that with two active nouns. In this case, the inactive @ stative) 
endings would be used. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov represent this type of construction as 
follows: " 


Agent Predicate Patient 
Ip A — VH — I 
2p. A oo V-ttHa — In 
3p. OA = We = i 
Person moves stone 


Stative verbs (these are the so-called “perfect” stems of traditional grammar) were 
characterized by a special set of personal endings (originally, the first and second 
person plural endings were lacking — they were later borrowed from the active 
conjugation) (cf. Szemerényi 1996:243—244; Gamkrelidze—Ivanov 1995.1:260; 
Lehmann 1993:174—175 and 2002:170—171; Beekes 1995:238—239; Watkins 
1998:62; Meier-Briigger 2003:180—181; Adrados 1975.I:617—621; Sihler 1995: 
570—S572; Rix 1992:255—257; Fortson 2004:93—94): 


Unlike the active verbs, which were accented on the stem in the singular but on the 
ending in the plural, the stative forms were originally accented on the ending 
throughout the paradigm (as was the middle, which, as we saw in the preceding 
chapter, was derived from the stative). During the Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto- 
Indo-European, the stem was in zero-grade, in accordance with the rule that only 
one full-grade vowel could occur in any polymorphemic form. However, during the 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European, the accent was shifted to the stem in 
the singular in imitation of the active verbs, with the result that the zero-grade was 
changed to full-grade. The endings remained in full-grade as well, even though they 
were no longer accented. The fact that the stem appeared in the o-grade (earlier *a) 
instead of the e-grade indicates the secondary nature of the full-grade vowel in the 
singular forms. It was also during the Phonemic Pitch Stage that reduplication 
started to be used with stative verbs. 

As Proto-Indo-European began changing from an active type language to an 
accusative type language during the Phonemic Pitch Stage of development, tense 
forms were introduced. At first, only two tenses were distinguished: a present/future 
and a preterite (= non-present). This is the situation reflected in Hittite. Additional 
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tenses developed in Disintegrating Indo-European. These are discussed in the 
preceding chapter. 

The only non-finite verb form that can be securely reconstructed for the 
Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European is the participle in *-nt'- (cf. 
Lehmann 2002:183). It conveyed active meaning when added to active verbs but 
stative meaning when added to stative verbs. This is essentially the situation 
preserved in Hittite. In Disintegrating Indo-European, however, its function was 
modified. During the Disintegrating Indo-European period, the suffix *-nt'- was 
used to form present and aorist participles in the active voice (cf. Szemerényi 
1996:317—319; Meier-Briigger 2003:185; Fortson 2004:97; Meillet 1964:278; 
Adrados 1975.:740—741 and 1:742—744; Sibler 1995:613—618; Haudry 
1979:83; Beekes 1995:249—250), which is how it is used in all of the non- 
Anatolian daughter languages. Lehmann (2002:183) ascribes only the etyma of 
verbal nouns, gerunds, and the participle in *-nt!- to what he calls “Pre-Indo- 
European”. 

As we saw in the preceding chapter, the complex verb system traditionally 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European was by no means ancient. Indeed, the 
complex verb system had only just started to take shape in early Disintegrating 
Indo-European, and its expansion was not fully completed by the time that the 
individual non-Anatolian daughter languages began to appear. It was left to the 
daughter languages to fill out and reshape the system. 

In the earlier stages of development, verb morphology was rather simple. There 
was a binary opposition between active verbs and inactive (= stative) verbs. In 
general, active verbs were used with active nouns, and inactive verbs were used 
with inactive verbs. With the change of Proto-Indo-European from an active type 
language to an accusative type language, this earlier system was restructured, and 
new formations were created in accordance with the new structure. 


19.10, SUMMARY: THE STAGES OF PROTO-INDO-EUROPEAN 


At the beginning of this chapter, four principal stages of development were 
assumed for Proto-Indo-European: 


1. Pre-Proto-Indo-European 

2. Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
3. Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European 
4. Disintegrating Indo-European 


Now that we have completed our study of the development of Proto-Indo-European 
from the earliest period (in this chapter) to the latest (in the preceding chapter), we 
are in a position to summarize our findings (this is partially adapted from Lehmann 
2002:44—46, §2.10.1), beginning with the Phonemic Stress Stage: 


Phonemic Stress Stage of Proto-Indo-European: 


AES Nos 


19. 
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Phonemicization of a strong stress accent. 

Restructuring of the inherited vowel system. 

Reduction or loss of vowels in unaccented syllables. 

Gradual reduction of the inherited consonant system. 

Development of syllabic variants of the resonants (*CVRCV > *CaRCY > 
*CRCY). 

Strict (S)OV word order. 

Object-like relationships are indicated by the position of nouns immediately 
before the verb. The word order patterning for sentences with active verbs is: 
Subject + Adverbial Expression + Object + Verb; inasmuch as stative verbs 
generally have a stative noun as patient, the patterning for sentences with 
stative verbs is: Subject (= Patient) + Adverbial Expression + Verb. 

Active type language (with an accusative base alignment). 

The lexicon distinguishes three fundamental stem types: verbs, nouns, particles. 


. The lexicon is flexible in expression of meaning, such as centripetal (to or 


towards a person) in contrast with centrifugal (away from a person). 


. Verbs and nouns are either active/animate or stative/inanimate. 
Sentences are constructed by pairing either stative nouns with stative verbs or 


active nouns with active verbs, less frequently with stative verbs. 


. Stative verbs have little inflection. 

. There are no tense distinctions in verbs; aspect distinctions are dominant. 

. Active verbs are more highly inflected than stative verbs. 

. Particles play an important role. 

. Nouns have relatively little inflection, especially in the plural. 

. Adjectives are lacking as a separate class; instead stative verbs correspond to 


many adjectives in accusative type languages. 
Pronouns distinguish between alienable and inalienable possession. 


Phonemic Pitch Stage of Proto-Indo-European: 


J, 


us, 


SLAY 


10. 


Phonemic pitch replaces stress. 

Continued restructuring of the vowel system. 

Change of the inherited voiceless and voiced pharyngeal fricatives to multiply- 
articulated voiceless and voiced pharyngeal/laryngeal fricatives respectively 
(*h> "hs *S > *$), 

Velar stops develop non-phonemic palatalized allophones when contiguous 
with front vowels (*é, *7) and *y. 

Strict (S)OV word order. 

Change from an active type language to an accusative type language begins. 
Subordinate clauses with participial forms are the norm rather than finite verbs 
preceded by principal clause. 

There are relatively few conjunctions. 

Case forms are still underdeveloped, though new forms are beginning to 
appear, some of which arise from postposed particles. 


. The plural of nouns is still underdeveloped. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21, 
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. Adjectives start to appear. 

. Thematic nominal stems appear, though they are not common. 

. Heteroclitic nominal forms become common. 

. Inflection for verbs is also underdeveloped, especially for stative verbs, though 


new verbal forms are starting to appear. 


. So-called “primary” personal endings appear. 
. Separate middle forms arise — they are derived from the stative. 
. The verb system begins to change from representation of aspect to 


representation of tense; two tenses exist: a present/future and a preterite (= non- 
present), 

‘There is only one participle, which is characterized by the suffix *-nt'-; it 
conveys active meaning when added to active verbs but stative meaning when 
added to stative verbs. 

Many functions of nouns and verbs are indicated by particles. 

Particles employed with verbs are developing into conjunctions, while those 
used with nouns are developing into postpositions. 

The Anatolian languages become separated from the main speech community 
at the end of the Phonemic Pitch Stage the Indo-European parent language. 


Disintegrating Indo-European: 


I, 


2. 
3. 


ve 


| 


‘The earlier plain voiced stops become voiced aspirates (*b, *d, *g > *b4, *dl, 
gli), 

Apophonic o develops from earlier apophonic a. 

First, the laryngeals *? and *h are lost initially before vowels. In all other 
environments, they merge into *h. 

Then, the laryngeals *#h and *£f become *h. 

Finally, the single remaining laryngeal (*h) is lost initially before vowels 
(except in Pre-Proto-Armenian) and medially between an immediately 
preceding vowel and a following non-syllabic; this latter change brings about 
the compensatory lengthening of preceding short vowels (*eHC, *oHC, *aHC, 
*iHC, *uHC > *&C, *OC, *aC, *IC, *iC). 

In some dialects of Disintegrating Indo-European, the palatovelars become 
phonemic. 

Word order begins to shift from (S)OV to (S)VO. 

The characteristic sentence structure of OV languages with subordinate clauses 
based on participles is replaced by clauses with finite verbs that are governed 
by conjunctions. 

The change to an accusative-type language is complete, though numerous relic 
forms from the earlier active period remain. 


. The inflection of nouns and verbs is restructured to reflect the new accusative 


type. 


. New case forms are created, and several declensional classes are differentiated. 
. The plural of nouns also begins to be filled out. 
. The feminine appears as a separate gender class. 
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14. Thematic nominal stems proliferate at the expense of other stem types. 

15. Adjectives become common. 

16. Personal pronouns become more widely used. 

17. Rudimentary dual forms begin to appear in both nouns and verbs. 

18. The change of the verb system from representation of aspect to representation 
of tense is completed. 

19. Verb inflections are developed for use in subordinate clauses, subjunctives, and 
optatives. 

20. Thematic verbal stems become common. 

21. Aorist and imperfect verbal forms develop. 

22. The function of the suffix *-nt!- is changed — it is now used to form present 
and aorist participles in the active voice. 

23. Separate past participle forms begin to appear; they are based upon earlier 
verbal adjectives. 

24. Different dialect groups begin to emerge. 


19.11. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In this and the preceding chapter, the Proto-Indo-European morphological system 
has been systematically analyzed in order to uncover the most ancient patterning, 
This analysis has relied almost exclusively on Indo-European data with only 
passing reference to what is found in cognate Nostratic languages. The picture that 
emerges is rather stark and, in my opinion, rather unrealistic. This does not mean, 
however, that there is no validity to that picture. What is does mean is that we are 
not able to recover what has been lost on the basis of an examination and analysis 
of the Indo-European data alone, that is to say that the picture is simply incomplete. 

Comparison with other Nostratic daughter languages indicates quite clearly that 
a whole series of relational markers can be reconstructed for Proto-Nostratic, and at 
Jeast some of these must have been inherited by Pre-Proto-Indo-European. As more 
work is done in reconstructing the proto-languages of the individual branches of 
Nostratic, future scholars will be able to arrive at a more accurate and more 
complete reconstruction of Proto-Nostratic. In so doing, the work done in one area 
will no doubt complement and further the work done in other areas so that we will 
be in a far better position to fill in the gaps that currently exist in our knowledge 
concerning the early prehistory of the individual branches themselves. Lehmann 
(2002:250—251), in particular, identifies the lack of adequate reconstructions for 
the non-Indo-European Nostratic proto-languages as a crucial problem that needs to 
be addressed. I could not agree more. 
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APPENDIX: 
LANGUAGE CONTACT 


To further complicate the matter, Proto-Indo-European must have come into contact 
with non-Nostratic languages in the course of its development, and that contact 
must have resulted in some sort of influence (probably mutual), such as the 
introduction of loanwords or changes in pronunciation, morphology, and/or 
syntactic constructions. In Chapter 13, §13.2, I suggested that, when the Indo- 
Europeans arrived on the shores of the Black Sea at about 5,000 BCE, they 
encountered and occupied territory formerly inhabited by Caucasian-speaking 
people, and I listed several possible shared lexical items between Proto-Indo- 
European and Northwest Caucasian to support this view. Of course, the people they 
encountered did not speak the Caucasian languages of recorded history but, rather, 
their ancestral language or languages. 

In 1992, John Colarusso published an important paper entitled “Phyletic Links 
between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian”. This paper was 
subsequently reprinted in 1994 in Mother Tongue and in 1997 in the Journal of 
Indo-European Studies. Though Colarusso tried to make a case for a genetic 
relationship between Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian, I prefer 
to see this as a case of language contact instead. 

Colarusso begins by discussing the phonology of Proto-Indo-European, and he 
proposes a revised (“fortified”) phonemic inventory for Proto-Indo-European. He 
then lists several grammatical formants common to both language families. Next, he 
presents a number of lexical parallels, including preverbs, numerals, particles, and 
“conventional cognates”. On the basis of his study, he concludes that there is 
evidence, albeit preliminary, for a genetic relationship between Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian, and he posits a common proto-language, 
which he names “Proto-Pontic”. 

In my 1994 co-authored book entitled The Nostratic Macrofamily: A Study in 
Distant Linguistic Relationship as well as the current book, I present a considerable 
amount of evidence, both morphological and lexical, for a genetic relationship 
between Proto-Indo-European and certain other languages of northern Eurasia and 
the ancient Middle East, to wit, Proto-Afrasian, Proto-Elamo-Dravidian, Proto- 
Kartvelian, Proto-Uralic-Yukaghir, Proto-Altaic, and Proto-Eskimo-Aleut. 
Following Holger Pedersen (as well as Illit-Svityé and Dolgopolsky), I posit a 
common ancestor named “Proto-Nostratic”. I also list possible cognates found in 
Sumerian and note that Gilyak (Nivkh) and Chukchi-Kamchatkan are probably to 
be included as members of the Nostratic macrofamily as well. 

There is a growing feeling among several scholars studying Nostratic that 
Proto-Afrasian may be a sister language of Proto-Nostratic rather than a descendant 
language, while Proto-Indo-European is seen by Greenberg as being more closely 
related to Proto-Uralic-Yukaghir, Proto-Altaic, Nivkh, Chukchi-Kamchatkan, and 
Bskimo-Aleut, these forming a distinct language family called “Eurasiatic”. I prefer 
to see Proto-Nostratic as a higher level taxonomic entity that includes Proto- 
Afrasian (along with Proto-Dravidian, Proto-Kartvelian, and Proto-Eurasiatic) — 
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my thoughts on subgrouping are presented in a chart at the end of Chapter | of this 
book, which is repeated on the following page. Somewhat similar views are 
expressed by Sergej Starostin (1999c:66) in a computer-generated Nostratic family 
tree, though he places Kartvelian closer to Indo-European than what is indicated on 
the chart I have prepared. 


NOSTRATIC 


EURASIATIC 


Afrasian Elamo- Kartvelian 
Dravidian 


Etruscan Indo-European Uralic- Altaic  Chukchi- Gilyak Eskimo- 
) Yukaghir Kamchatkan Aleut 


Now, Proto-Indo-European presents some special problems. On the one hand, its 
grammatical structure, especially in its earlier periods, more closely resembles those 
of its sister Eurasiatic languages; on the other hand, its phonological system more 
closely resembles the phonological systems found in Proto-Afrasian and Proto- 
Kartvelian, at least when using the revised Proto-Indo-European phonological 
system proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, and Ivanov. Moreover, there are 
typological problems with every phonological system proposed to date for Proto- 
Indo-European — one wonders, for example, why there are no affricates. This leads 
me to suspect that Proto-Indo-European may be a blend of elements from two (or 
more?) different languages, as has already been suggested by several other scholars. 
But a blend of what? In footnote 1 of his paper, Colarusso notes that “[t]he amateur 
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archeologist Geoffrey Bibby suggested in 1961 that PIE was a Caucasian language 
that went north and blended with a Finno-Ugrian tongue”. This suggestion merits 
closer consideration. Note: Here, J am using the term “blend” to conform with 
Colarusso — nowadays, the term “convergence” would be used to describe this 
kind of language contact. 

In this appendix, I would like to discuss how Colarusso’s theories shed 
possible light on this and other issues, noting both the strong points and the 
limitations of his approach, and I will propose an alternative theory that I believe 
better fits the linguistic evidence. 

In Chapter 12 of this book, I reconstruct the phonological system of the 
Nostratic proto-language as follows: 


Stops and Affricates: 
pt th ch wh tyh ge kh kwh gh 
b qd 3 3 a 45 (7) 8 ie 0. 
t °° e vy ry Re kv g qv 
2 
Fricatives: 
s 8s sy 
h h 
z 20?) 2 (?) 
¢ 
Glides: 
w y 
Nasals and Liquids: 
m n ny 5) 
1 y 
r vy 
Vowels: ie) u(~o) 
e ° 
(e~)a 
Also the sequences: iy (~ ey) ‘uy (~ oy) ey oy (ey ~) ay 
iw(~ew) uw (~ ow) ew ow (ew ~) aw 


Colarusso (1992:48, 1994:18, and 1997:146) sets up the following phonological 
system for Proto-Pontic (the alleged ancestor of Proto-Indo-European and Proto- 
Northwest Caucasian): 
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Consonants: 
pt P b + m w 
th t d 14 a x 1 
ch c 3 ° s Zz 
& é 3 e s z y 
mh K A R 
kh k g k z & 
ce q - qv x y 
h g 
2 h 

Vowels: 

i u 

e 2 ° 


Though there are many points of agreement between the phonological systems 
posited by Colarusso for Proto-Pontic and by me for Proto-Nostratic, the main 
differences are: (A) I do not posit a separate series of unaspirated voiceless 
obstruents; (B) I posit a series of rounded gutturals (“labiovelars”); (C) I posit a 
series of palatalized alveolars; (D) I do not posit a series of lateral approximants, 
and (&) I posit fewer laryngeals. 

For Proto-Nostratic, I set up a series of non-phonemically aspirated obstruents. 
There is some evidence, albeit limited, that two series may be warranted: (A) 
aspirated obstruents and (B) unaspirated obstruents — exactly what Colarusso has 
set up for Proto-Pontic. The evidence comes from Afrasian. For Proto-Afrasian, a 
separate phoneme */must be posited in addition to a voiceless bilabial stop *p, and 
both of these correspond to voiceless bilabial stops in the other Nostratic daughter 
languages. Setting up two series at the Proto-Nostratic level would make it easy to 
account for Proto-Afrasian */, which would be seen as the reflex of an original 
phonemic voiceless bilabial aspirated stop *p! distinct from *p. In this scenario, we 
would then have to assume that the aspirated and the unaspirated obstruents have 
merged in the remaining Nostratic daughter languages (as well as in Proto-Afrasian 
except in the bilabial series). 

At this point, let us look a little more closely at Proto-Indo-Buropean itself. 
Colarusso sets up a three-way contrast for his “Fortified PIB”: (A) voiceless 
aspirated, (B) plain voiced, and (C) glottalized. Gamkrelidze—Ivanov, in a number 
of works, also set up a three-way contrast: (A) voiceless (aspirated), (B) voiced 
(aspirated), and (C) glottalized. In their system, the feature of aspiration is viewed 
as phonemically irrelevant, and the phonemes in question can be realized either 
with or without aspiration depending upon the paradigmatic alternation of root 
morphemes. They set up this alternation mainly to account for instances of 
Grassmann’s Law. However, as pointed out by Brian Joseph in a paper read before 
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the 1994 Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, this reconstruction 
runs into problems in Italic (cf. Joseph—Wallace 1994; see also Stuart-Smith 
2004). Indeed, it will probably turn out that Grassmann’s Law should not be viewed 
as pan-Indo-European but, rather, as operating strictly in certain dialect groups. 
Now, most scholars, regardless of whether they follow the traditional reconstruction 
of Proto-Indo-European or the radical revisions proposed by Gamkrelidze, Hopper, 
and Ivanoy, set up a three-way contrast for the obstruents — in other words, they do 
not set up phonemic unaspirated voiceless beside phonemic aspirated voiceless 
obstruents. The main exception is Oswald Szemerényi, who argued forcefully that 
two separate series should be set up. The fact is that, in most instances, the 
traditional voiceless aspirates can be explained as secondarily derived. Moreover, 
the evidence for their existence is restricted to two or three branches of Indo- 
European, and the examples found there are usually explained as developments 
specific to these branches. Nonetheless, there have always been a handful of 
examples that cannot be explained as secondarily derived. In light of Colarusso’s 
proposals, the whole question may merit re-examination. It may tum out that 
Szemerényi was right all along. Moreover, setting up phonemic aspirated voiceless 
beside phonemic unaspirated voiceless obstruents may eliminate some of the 
objections that have been raised against the reinterpretation of the Proto-Indo- 
European consonant system proposed by Gamkrelidze—lvanov. 

It seems to me that Colarusso posits a greater number of “laryngeal” phonemes 
for Proto-Indo-European than required either by internal Indo-European evidence 
of by evidence from the other Nostratic daughter languages. Extremely good and 
plentiful cognates containing “laryngeals” can be established between Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Afrasian, and the “laryngeals” are better preserved in the 
Afrasian branch than in any of the other Nostratic daughter languages. For Proto- 
Afrasian, only four “laryngeals” are posited by most scholars, though there is not 
unanimity here: (A) *? (glottal stop), (B) *h (voiceless laryngeal fricative), (C) *h 
(voiceless pharyngeal fricative), and (D) *£ (voiced pharyngeal fricative). There 
may have been rounded “laryngeals” in Proto-Afrasian as well. I would set up the 
same four “laryngeals” for Pre-Proto-Indo-European. I assume, however, that the 
voiceless and voiced pharyngeals became multiply-articulated pharyngeal/ 
laryngeals in later Proto-Indo-European. This assumption is made to account for 
their vowel-coloring properties. The whole question concerning the “laryngeals” 
remains open, though. The quality and quantity of the cognates that can be 
established between Proto-Indo-Buropean and related languages, especially 
Afrasian, may require that additional “laryngeal” phonemes be set up for Proto- 
Nostratic. 

Colarusso (1992:26—30) presents a series of nominal suffixes that he claims 
are common to Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian — these are: 
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Proto-Indo-European Proto-Northwest Caucasian 

1. Athematic *-9 Athematic stems 

2. Thematic *-e/o- Thematic stems 

3. Adjectives in *-(e)w- Predicative and adverbial *-u, *-(a)w 

4. Adjectives in *-yo- Adjectives in *-ga- 

5. Abstract adjectives in *-iyo- Adjectives in *-ya- 

6. Opposition with other stems: *-yo- Enclitic copula *-g¥a- ‘and’ 

7. Used in oblique cases: *-en- Oblique case, genitive formant *-n- or 
$5 

8. Secondary NPs: *-no- Derivational suffix *-na- 

9. Participle endings *-eno-, *-ono- “Pro-tense” *-an- (replaces tense in 
concatenated or subordinated 
[“dependent”] forms) 

10. Old kinship suffix *-(Yer- Participle *X-t'-ar 

11. Heteroclitic *-r-/*-n- *-(a)r in absolutive, *-am- or *-an- in 
oblique cases 

12. Comparative *-yes-/*-yos-, Comparative *-y-éh, 

superlative *-is-t(h)o- superlative *-y-¢h-(da)da 
13. Agents in *-ter-, *-tel- Instrumental (Abaza) -/a- 
14. Instrumentals in *-tro-, *-ilo-, Instrumental *-/a- (same as no. 13) 
*-dhro-, *-dhlo- 
15. Nominal action suffix *-men- Old affix *-ma 


Though I have reservations about several of the comparisons made by Colarusso, 
for the most part, I find his examples to be reasonably straightforward. What strikes 
me is the nature of the examples more than the form. First, as I tried to show in the 
previous chapter of this book, Early Proto-Indo-European did not have adjectives as 
a separate grammatical category (the same point is made by Lehmann in his 2002 
book entitled Pre-Indo-European). Rather, they arose at a later date. Moreover, 
even at a fairly late date in its development, Proto-Indo-European may not have 
possessed comparative and superlative degrees. Consequently, the above 
comparisons between Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian 
involving adjectives, including formants indicating comparative and superlative 
degrees, if they are real, point to language contact at a late date rather than genetic 
relationship. Next, the development and proliferation of thematic stems was a late 
development in Proto-Indo-European. Again, if the comparison here with 
Northwest Caucasian is real, it is another indication of language contact. Finally, 
the same may be said about the remaining comparisons as well — nearly all of the 
Proto-Indo-European examples cited by Colarusso are relatively late formations, 
most of which arose within the Indo-European parent language proper long after it 
had separated from the other Nostratic daughter languages. 

Colarusso (1992:30—32) then turns his attention to a discussion of several 
other endings, such as participles, abstracts, cases, etc.: 
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Proto-Indo-European. 
Participles, abstracts, etc. 


1. Active participle *-ent-, *-ont-, *-yt- 


2. Perfect active participle *-we/os-, 
*-we/ot- 

3, Feminines and abstracts in *-a, *-y-@ 
(<*-ed, *-y-ed) 

4. Collectives in *-ya 


Case forms 

5, Accusative *-m/*-n 

6. Genitive/ablative *-(e/o)s 

7. Genitive (thematic) *-o-s(y)o 
8, Ablative (thematic) *-6 

9. Dative *-ey- 


10. Locative *-i 
11, Instrumental *-é, *-6 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian 


Old participle endings: Abaza -n; 
Ubykh -na, -na, plus (Circassian) 
durative -1'- 

Aspect suffix *-w(a)- 


*-xa ‘woman’ 


Collective *-ga 


Oblique: Circassian -m, Ubykh -n 
Old genitive *-5 ° 
*.§-y-a > *-§7 oblique of pronouns in 
West Circassian 

Ubykh -xa, Abkhaz-Abaza -Wa 
‘place’ 

Directive-dative *-y(-a) 

Old BZedux dative of pronouns -y 
+.9-a > *-5, *-a-a > *-a, with *-a the 
same as in the thematic ablative 


Here, once again, we are dealing with late formations in Proto-Indo-European, We 
have seen in the preceding chapter how and when the feminine arose within Proto- 
Indo-European and how the system of case endings was gradually built up. 

Colarusso (1992:32—33) next discusses anaphoric, deictic, and relative stems. 
He then moves on to personal pronoun stems. 


Proto-Indo-European 


1. Anaphora: *so-, *to- 
2. Deixis: *-w- > Sanskrit asau 
3. Relative: *yo- 


4. Nominative first person personal 
pronoun *egé, oblique *-(e)m 
5. Second person personal pronoun *f 


Proto-Northwest Caucasian 


*$a ‘what’, *t"a ‘where’ 

*we- ‘that (near hearer)’ 
Abkhaz-Abaza y- relative initial verbal 
index 

*m- ‘that near me’ 


*w- (< *thy-) (£) ‘you’ 


Most of these comparisons seem just a little contrived. Interestingly, Colarusso 
derives the Proto-Indo-European first person personal pronoun stem *egd from 
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Proto-Pontic *?a-k’-, which is the same type of derivation I have proposed: 
traditional Proto-Indo-European *egé < Early Proto-Indo-European *?e-k’-. 

Colarusso (1992:33—35) lists three preverbs (old nouns) common to Proto- 
Indo-European and Proto-Northwest Caucasian and also compares Proto-Indo- 
European “final *s” with Proto-Northwest Caucasian old oblique in *-. Most of 
these are convincing comparisons. Two of the three preverbs have cognates in other 
Nostratic languages. 


Proto-Indo-European Proto-Northwest Caucasian 

1. *perg- ‘before’ (< ‘front’) *pha-r-(a-y-) ‘front-along- (dat.-dir.-)’ 

2. *en- ‘in’ (< ‘interior, inside’) Abaza -n- in n-c’a-ra ‘in-place-inf.’ = 
“to place inside’ 

3. *er- ‘without, outside’ (< ‘exterior, Abaza -f- ‘from inside out; from below 

outside’) upwards’ (cf. ¢-ga-ra ‘out-drag-inf.’ = 

‘to drag something out’) 

4. Final *s Old oblique in *-5 

5. *y ‘and’ *-ra ‘and’ 

6. *ge ‘because; terminus’ Dative-instrumental *-y-k’ 


For the last form, Colarusso reconstructs Proto-Pontic *k’a ‘because, arising from, 
issuing from’. 

Colarusso (1992:35—40) finishes his discussion of morphology by comparing 
verbal desinences and suffixes. Some of the parallels presented by Colarusso are 
intriguing and deserve further investigation. Specifically, I would like to see more 
about what Proto-Northwest Caucasian might be able to tell us about the Proto- 
Indo-European athematic ~ thematic conjugational types. 

I am skeptical about the Proto-Indo-European perfects (1992:37, no. 48) 
discussed by Colarusso, while the Proto-Indo-European primary active present 
athematic ending *-i (1992:38, no. 50) is usually derived from a deictic particle 
meaning ‘here and now’. 

The explanation given by Colarusso (1992:39, no. 52) for Proto-Indo-European 
“s-movable” is not convincing and should be abandoned, and the same goes 
(1992:39, no. 53) for the derivation of the first person singular thematic personal 
ending *-6 from earlier *-o-s through compensatory vowel lengthening upon loss of 
the *-s. 

Let us now list the verbal desinences and suffixes discussed by Colarusso: 


Proto-Indo-European Proto-Northwest Caucasian. 

1. Athematic: Sanskrit dd-mi Basic verb athematic: *-r/- ‘to be’; 
‘Tam eating’; *-k’- -valence-kill-, Ubykh 
Thematic: Sanskrit @-s-k’*-q'G ‘it-I-kill- past’ = ‘I 


rod-a-mi ‘I am crying’ killed it’; 
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2. Intensive reduplication: Sanskrit 
dedis-te ‘he teaches and teaches’ 


3, Proto-Indo-European themes with 
#28, ¥-0-, Pode: 
I, *-&- (< *-eg,-) stative sense 


Il. *-G- (< *-ea,-) iterative sense 

ILL. *-6- (< *-ea,-) indicating excess 
4. Causative-iterative: *-eyo-, *-7-, *-y- 
5, Sigmatic aorist: *-s- 


6. *n-infix presents 

7. Primary active 3rd plurals in *-n-; 
extended by *-fi> *-(e/o)-n-ti 

8. Middle voice in *-dh- 


9. Perfects in *-k-, *-g-, *-gh- 

. Optative in *-yé: 

. Primary, active, present, athematic *-i 

. Relic impersonals in *r (cf. Sanskrit 
Se-re ‘they are lying down’; Old Irish 
berir ‘he is carried’; Umbrian ier ‘one 
goes’) 

. Futures in *-(g)s(y)e-/*-(a)s(y)o- 

. Intensives in *-sk(e/o)- 

. Augment *e- (marks the past) 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Verbs with stem final -a- showing. 
thematic conjugation: West Circassian 
psaaKa ‘word’, t-zara-psaka-a-ya 
“we-reciprocal-converse-thematic V- 
past’ = ‘we talked’ 

West Circassian -Sa-Sa- ‘fall-fall’ = ‘to 

Fall (as of leaves)’ 


*q’a-V- affix for action of intimate 
concern to the speaker 

*.x- iterative 

*-q'Wa ‘excess’ 

Ubykh -aay- ‘again, finally’ 
Circassian -z- stative or accomplished 
past participle with past pt. 

‘Ubykh -n dynamic present 

Ubykh 3rd plural -na- 


Abaza optative of self-interest 
s-¢’a-n-da ‘J-eat-dep.-middle’ = ‘O, if 
Icould eat!” 

*.q’a past 

*-ay- optative, concessive 

*-y- present 

*-ra optional present 


*.§- future 
*.§80 > Proto-Circassian *-§£"o 
*2(q) > Proto-Circassian *q‘(a) 


Colarusso derives the augment from Proto-Pontic *?(a) ‘(in) hand’, which was 
“originally an independent adverb before the verb denoting accomplishment of 
action”. 

Colarusso (1992:40—42) continues by presenting an alternative explanation 
for certain stem patterns to that offered by Benveniste’s theory of the Proto-Indo- 
European root. While Colarusso’s views on stem patterning accurately describe 
what is found in Northwest Caucasian, they are a poor fit for Proto-Indo-Buropean. 

Colarusso completes his study (1992:42—48) by listing twenty possible 
cognates (“conventional cognates”). Over half of these proposed cognates are not 
convincing. However, I have proposed a number of additional lexical comparisons, 
based on Circassian material alone, in Chapter 13 of this book. Altogether, there are 
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enough good comparisons to conclude that there must have been lexical exchange 
between Proto-Indo-European and Northwest Caucasian. 

As we have seen from the above discussion, Colarusso has not sufficiently 
demonstrated that there was a genetic relationship between Proto-Indo-European 
and Northwest Caucasian. What Colarusso has shown, however, and quite 
convincingly, is that there was contact between Proto-Indo-European and 
Northwest Caucasian. 

On the basis of the morphological, pronominal, and lexical evidence presented 
in this book, Proto-Indo-European is to be classified as a Nostratic language, 
specifically, as a member of the Eurasiatic branch of Nostratic. However, due to 
socio-cultural interaction with and resultant borrowing from Caucasian languages, 
especially early Northwest Caucasian languages, Proto-Indo-European developed 
unique characteristics that set it apart from the other branches of Nostratic and gave 
it a distinctive Caucasian-like appearance. In other words, we are talking about an 
early Pontic-Caucasus Sprachbund area which included languages belonging to 
more than one language family. At the present time, the same phenomenon may be 
observed in the case of Ossetic, which shares many areal features with surrounding 
languages, though it is an Iranian language and not genetically related to its 
immediate neighbors (cf. Comrie 1981:158—179 for details). 

No doubt, as pointed out by Polomé (1990b), the Indo-Europeans must have 
come into contact with and replaced other non-Indo-European languages as they 
moved into and conquered central, southern, and western Europe. Basque is the sole 
non-Indo-European language to have survived from before the arrival of the Indo- 
Europeans to the present day (cf. Tovar 1970). On contacts between Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Uralic/Proto-Finno-Ugrian, cf. Joki 1973; Carpelan— 
Parpola—Koskikallio 2002; Jacobsohn 1980; Kronasser 1948; Kudzinowski 1983; 
Rédei 1983 and 1988c; Szemerényi 1988. For Kartvelian contacts, cf. Fabnrich 
1988; Klimov 1985, 1991, and 1994a; Djahukyan 1967. Mention should also be 
made here of the theories advanced by Theo Vennemann (2003), according to 
which Indo-European speakers came into contact with and either substantially 
reduced or outright replaced Vasconic (that is, Pre-Basque) and Semitic languages 
in Western Europe. For remarks on substrate influence on the vocabulary of 
Northwest Indo-European, cf. Salmons 1992a. For an excellent overview of 
language contact in general, cf. Henning Anderson (ed.) 2003, the first section of 
which is devoted to Indo-European. Anderson’s own contribution to the volume 
(pp. 45—76) deals with early contacts between Slavic and other Indo-European 
dialects, while that of Mees (pp. 11—44) deals with the substrata that underlie the 
Western branches of Indo-European. Farther afield, Forest (1965:136) even lists 
several possible Indo-European loanwords in Chinese. 
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INDEX VERBORUM 


ENGLISH-NOSTRATIC INDEX TO VOLUME 2 


English Meaning 
abandon, to 
abandoned 
abandonment 


abide, to 


ablaze, to be 
abode 


abound, to 
above 


above or over, to be 
abraded 
abundance 


abundant 


abundant, to be 


accumulate, to 
accumulation 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hgl- (~ *éhal-) 
*ga?- (~ *ga?-) 
*ga?- (~*go?-) 
*ga?- (~ *ga?-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*Blay- (~ *Rhay-) 
*q'ud-(~*q’od) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*gWan- (~ *gWan-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*fal- (~ *Fal-) 
*Say- (~ *S0y-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*bag- (~ *ba5-) 

* phir. (~ *ther-) 
*thir-phV- (~ *ther-phV-) 
*e’al- (~ *c’al-) or *é’al- (~ *é’al-) 
*gary- (~ *gar?-) 
*gWan- (~ *g¥an-) 
*haph- (~ *haph-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*ba§- (~ *ba3-) 
*thir- (~ *ther-) 
*k’an- (~*k’an-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*bag- (~ *baj-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 
*khum- 

*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 
*khum- 
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English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
ache *nusy- (~ *nosy-) 
ache, to *nusy- (~ *nosy-) 
achieve, to *sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 
acid *ham- (~ *ham-) 
acid, to be *ham- (~ *ham-) 
acquainted with, to be or become *baw- (~ *baw-) 
acquire, to *k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
acquisition *sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 
acrid *khar- 
act *hewhir- (~ *hevher-) 
act of forming, fashioning, #phikh. (~ *thekh-) 
making, or creating something 
act in what manner?, to *?2ay- (~ *Pay-) 
[interrogative verb stem] 
action xphifgh.. (~ *thekh-) 
*Kwhip. (~ *kvher-) 
add (to), to *was- (~ *was-) 
advance *phar- (~ *vhar-) 
advance (in years), to *Sath- (~ *fath-) 
advance to or toward an *phar- (~ *Dhar-) 
end or a goal, to 
adze #thikh. (~ *thekh-) 
*e'ir- (~ *é’er-) 
affection *phar- (~ *phar-) 
*han- (~ *han-) 
affection for, to feel *phar- (~ *phar-) 
affectionate, to be *han- (~ *han-) 
aflame, to be *hag- (~ *hag-) 
afflict, to *muy- (~ *moy-) 
afflicted *hag- (~ *hag-) 
afflicted, to be *hag- (~ *hag-) 
affliction *hak’- (~ *hak’-) 


*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*nusy- (~ *nosy-) 
afraid *hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
afraid, to be *phel- 
* phir. (~ *pher-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*nah- (~ *nah-) 
against *?any- 
age *hay- (~ *hay-) 
*hay-wV- (~ *hay-wV-) 
*wath. (~ *wath-) 


English Meaning 


age, to 
aged 
agitate, to 


agitated, to be 
agitated, to be greatly 


agitation 


ailment 
aim 

alike 

alive 
alive, to be 


allot, to 


allotment 
alone 


alone, to be 
along with 


also 


among 
amount 


and [conjoining particle] 


and also 

anger 

angle 

annoy, to 
annoying 
annoying, to be 
anoint, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


* wath (~ *wath-) 
*sYen)- 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*Gal- (~ *aal-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*cal- (~ *Gal-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*k'al- (~ *k’al-) 
*gal- (~ *Gal-) 
*rag- (~ *rag-) 
*mary- (~ *mar’-) 
*phar- (~ *Phar-) 
*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*?il- (~ *?el-) 
*?il- (~ *?el-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*hay-wV- (~ *hay-wV-) 
*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*khay- 

*hol- 

*hol- 

*da- (~ *do-) 
*kham- (~ *ktam-) 
*}evhgy- 

*?aph. (~ *?aph-) 
*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*math- (~ *math-) or *met!- 
*mad- (~ *mad-) 
*mat'- (~ *mat’-) 
*?aph. (~ *?ap!-) 
*har?- 

*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*2aph. (~ *Zoph.) 
*ghath- 

*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*nad’- (~ *na@-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 


another [indefinite pronoun stem] *ma- (~ *ma-) 
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English Meaning 


anus 


anybody [indefinite pronoun stem] 


anyone [indefinite pronoun stem] 


apart from 

apart from, to be 
apart, to set 
appear, to 


appearance [likeness] 


appearance [coming into being) 


apportion, to 


approach 
approach, to 
appropriate 
appropriate, to be 
aquatic bird 


ardent desire 
argue, to 
argument 
arid 


arid, to be 
arise, to 


armful 
armpit 
arrange or put in order, to 
arrival 


arrive at, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*mi- (~ *me-) 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*Kuy- (~ *k’oy-) 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*mi- (~ *me-) 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*mi- (~ *me-) 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*hol- 

*hol- 

*hol- 

Wil (~ *wel-) 
+ naS-rV- (~ *Waf-rV-) 
*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*k’al- 

*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*phar- (~ *Dltar-) 
*2and- (~ *Pan?-) 
*t'akh- (~ *t’akh-) 
*akh.. (~ *’akh-) 
*gay- 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*man’- (~ *man’-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) 
*sYaw- (~ *sYow-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*nitd- (~ *nedth.) 
*WaS-rV- (~ *naf-rV-) 
*1i2- (~ *le?-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*gab- 

*har- (~ *har-) 
*haph- (~ *haph-) 
*cit’- 

*woy-khV- 

*di2- (~ *Pe?-) 
*phar- (~ * phar.) 
*@i2- (~ *De?-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


as 


ascend, to 


ash(es) 


ask, to 

ask for, to 

assemble, to 

assembling, the act of 

associate 

associated 

associated person or thing 

at a distance 

at present 

at rest 

at rest, to be 

attached, to be firmly or strongly 

attack 

attain, to 

attain or achieve an end 
or a goal, to 

attainment 


attention 


attention, to pay 

attention to, to pay 

auger 

augment, to 

augmented 

aunt [nursery word] 
aware of, to be or become 


awareness 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phar- (~ *Phar-) 

*sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 
*hin-khV-(~ *hen-ktV-) 
*fovhgy- 

*wa- (~ *wa-) 

+KhiD- (~ *kteD-) 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 

*§al- (~ *£al-) 
*Sar-gV- (~ *Sar-gV-) 
*thukh. (~ *thokh-) 
*k’wam- (~ *k’Wam-) 
*has- (~ *has-) 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 

*t’el- 

*rakh- (~ *rakh-) 

*rakh- (~ *rakh-) 

*2ar- (~ *?ar-) 

*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 

*?ar- (~ *2ar-) 

*t’aw- (~ *t’aw-) 

*nu 

*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*2any- (~ *an?-) 
*1Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 

*wel- 

*sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 
*phar- (~ *Phar-) 


*@i?- (~ *de?-) 
*phar- (~ *Phar-) 
*sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Fag-) 
*guw- (~ *gow-) 
*fen- 

*fen- 

*guw- (~ *gow-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*was- (~ *was-) 
*was- (~ *was-) 
*?awWa 

*baw- (~ *baw-) 
*guw- (~ *gow-) 
*baw- (~ *baw-) 
*guw- (~ *gow-) 
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English Meaning 


axe 


babe [nursery word] 
babble 

back of the head 
bad 


bad, to be 


bake, to 
baking 
band [tie] 


bandage 

bank [side] 
barb 

bark [of a tree] 


barren 

barren, to be or become 
base [crude] 

base, to be 

basin 

bathing, the act of 
battle 


be, to [to exist] 

beam forth, to 

bear, to [to endure] 
bear, to [to give birth] 
bear children, to 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*thikh. (~ *thekh) 
*sakh- (~ *sakl-) 
*C'ir- (~ *é'er-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 
*ihar- (~ *tphar-) 
*hag- (~ *ha3-) 
*wed- 

*baaba(a) 

*wath. (~ *wath-) 
*k'aph.. (~ *k’aph-) 
*1'Vaw- (~ *1’'Yaw-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*Pakh- (~ *Pakl) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*Peph. 

*k'al- (~ *k’al-) 
*sVir- (~ *sVer-) 
*Khad. (~ *khad-) 
*k'adh. (~ *k’adh-) 
*k'ad- (~ *k’ad-) 
*K'ay- (~ *k’ay-) 
*yaP- (~ *ya?-) 
*khar- (~ *klar-) 
*ephakwh. (~ *ghajewh.) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*k'Woy- 

*bary- (~ *bary-) 
*barY- (~ *bary-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*nad’- (~*na@-) 
*mor- 

*law-hV- (~ *law-hV-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*cal- (~ *cal-) 
*ghath. 

*wel- 

*lah- (~ *lah-) 
*?2il- (~ *?el-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*thaly- (~ *thab-) 
*2um- (~ *?om-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 


English Meaning 


bear fruit, to 
beat, to 


beaten 
beating 
become, to 


bed 
bedtime 
bee 


beg, to 
beget, to 


begetter 
begotten 
belly 


below 

belt 

beneath or under, that which is 
bend 


bend, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*thaph. (~ *thaph-) 
*t'aph (~ *t’aph-) 
*t'uk’- (~ *t’ok’-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 
*phum- (~ *vhom-) 
*1'Yad- (~ *t'Yad-) 
*chah- (~ *chah-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*k’Wad- (~ *k’Wad-) 
*k'wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
¥qhath. 

*Sakh- (~ *fakt-) 
*k’Wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
*chah- (~ *chah-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*i2- (~ *le?-) 
*klay- (~ *hlay-) 
*nakwh. (~ *nak¥h-) 
*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*khany- ~ *khin’- ~ *khuny- 
*t’el- 

*k'an- (~ *k’an-) 
*man)- (~ *man-) 
*man’- (~ *man’-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*hvhyr- (~ *evhor-) 
*wat'Y- (~ *wat’?-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*ya?- (~ *ya?-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*chykh- (~ *cliokh-) 
*éhukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*thakh. (~ *thakl-) 
*chykh- (~ *chokh-) 
*ohykh. (~ *ghokh-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*k’un- (~*k’on-) 
*gub- (~ *cob-) 


164 


English Meaning 


bend around, to 
bend down, to 
bend together, to 


bends, that which 
beneficent 
beneficent, to be 
bent 


bent, that which is 


bent, to be 


beseech, to 


bestow upon, to 
beyond 
big 


big, to be or become 
big toe 

billy-goat 

bind, to 


bind together, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*han- (~ *han-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*law- (~ *law-) 
*rakh- (~ *rakl-) 
*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*e’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 
*thakh- (~ *thakh-) 
*k'ay- (~ *k’ay-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*k'ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*gwar- (~ *gWar-) 
*Hil- (~ *y'el-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*Gub- (~ *aob-) 
*thakh. (~ *thakh-) 
*khon-k’V-, *khok’- 
“il. (~ *if'el-) 
*phir. (~ *pher-) 
*t’el- 

*gib- (~ *geb-) 
*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 
*gad- (~*god-) 
*phal- 

*daqh- 

*t'an- (~ *t’an-) 
*sak’w- (~ *sak’W-) 
*khad- (~ *khad-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*powhip. (~ *kovhe-) 
*yar- (~ *ya?-) 
*net Y- 

*bag- (~ *bag-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 


*ban-dV- (~ *ban-dV-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 

*sVir- (~ *sYer-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*k'un-(~ *k’on-) 


*'im- (~*f'em) 


binding *c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*yar- (~ *ya?-) 

bird, a kind of ¥*¢'irY- (~ *c’er?-) 

birth *phiir- (~ *pher-) 


*phit'v- (~ *phet’?-) 
*chan- (~ *éhan-) 
*k’al- 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
birth (to), to give *phit’y- (~ *phet’Y-) 
*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) or *sYew- 
bit [piece] *dum- (~ *dom-) 
*duny- (~ *don’-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
bite *bal- (~ *bal-) 
*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 
bite, to *bal- (~ *bal-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 
*cat'Y- (~ *cat’?-) 
*q’am- (~*q’am-) 
*12'ar-a-s(V)- (~ *tf'ar-a-s(V)-) 
*?it’-(~ *Pet’-) 


biting [bitter] *Gat’?- (~ *cat’Y-) 
bitter *3em- 

*khar- 

*Gat’?- (~ *oat’)-) 
black *dar- (~ *dar-) 

*khgr- 

*ham- (~ *ham-) 
blackberry *mur- (~ *mor-) 
blade *wah- (~ *wah-) 
blade of grass *khab- 
blaze *war- (~ *war-) 
blaze, to  thykh (~ *thokh-) 


*@Pakwh. (~*dokwh-) 
*wab- (~ *wal’-) 
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English Meaning 


blemish 

blind 

blind, to be or become 
blindness 

blister 


blister, to 
blood 

bloom 

bloom, to 
blossom 
blossom, to 
blossoming 
blotch 

blow [a strike] 


blow [a puff] 
blow, to 


blow, to [onomatopoeic] 
blow about, to 


blowing, the act of 
blown about 
blown about, to be 
blur 

board 

body 

boil 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*war- (~ *war-) 
*dar)- (~ *darY-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*bug- (~ *bog-) 
*dary- (~ *dary-) 
*bug- (~ *bog-) 
*khur- 

*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*bul- £V- (~ *bol-SV-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*bul- $V- (~ *bol-£V-) 
*bul- £V- (~ *bol-£V-) 
*dary- (~ *dary-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*thaph- (~ *thaph.) 
*1aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*t'uk'~ (~ *t’ok’-) 
*@ab- (~ *dab-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*k’ud- (~ *k’od-) 
*ghal- (~ *glal-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*phas- (~ *phasy-) 
*plus- (~ *phos-) 
*phuny- (~ *phow-) 


*zim- (~ *zem-) or *Fim- (~ *Fem-) 


*naph- (~*naph-) 
*niph- (~ *neph-) 
*nuph- (~ *noph-) 
*2uph- 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*duw- (~*dow-) 
*phuw- (~ *phow-) 
*duow- (~ *dow-) 
*duw- (~ *dow-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*C'ir- (~ *é’er-) 
*povhur- (~ *erhop-) 
*bug- (~ *bog-) 


English Meaning 


boil, to 
boiling 
bond 


bone 
bore, to 


borer 
born 
born, to be 


bosom 

bound 

bound together 

bound together, that which is 


bound together, to be or become 
bowels 

bowl 

boy 

to braid 

braiding 

braiding, the act of 

breach 


breadth 


break 


break, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*2eph_ 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*ban-dV- (~ *ban-dV-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 
*kham- (~ *kiam-) 
*glam- (~ *gham-) 
*ya- (~ *y?-) 
*k’os- 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*dur- (~ *dor-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) or *sYew- 
*¢han- (~ *dhan-) 
*k'al- 

*Sub- (~ *fob-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
+g im. (~*f'em) 
*c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*1’Var- (~ *tYar-) 
*wat'Y- (~ *wat’?-) 
¥khaph. 

*wWal-rV- (~ *Waf-rV-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*net'Y- 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*thay- (~ *thal-) 
*thany- (~ *thany-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*bak’-(~ *bak’-) 
*phadh. (~ *phadh-) 
*phasy- (~ *phas)-) 
*t/ah- (~*t’ah-) 
*gal- (~ *gal-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*bitgh- (~ *betth-) 
*bitgh- ~ *betth-) 
*phasy- (~ *plas)-) 
*phin- (~ *phen-) 
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English Meaning 


break apart, to 


break into pieces, to 

break into small pieces, to 

breaking into small pieces, 
the act of 

break off, to 


break open, to 


breast 


breastfeed, to 
breath 


breathe, to 


breathe deeply, to 
breathe out, to 


bride 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*1'ah- (~ *t’ah-) 
*Sakh- (~ *Fakh-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*phadh. (~ *phadh-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
tp'u'-*p'ot’) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*row- 

*gin- (~ *gen-) 
*k’ep’- 

*k'ep'- 


*p'ut’- (~*p'ot'-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*gal- (~ *gol-) 
*khas- (~ *klas-) 
*bak’- (~ *bak’-) 
*biggh- (~ *betgh-) 
*phadh. (~ *phach-) 
*ephal- (~ *¢phal-) 
*diy- (~ *dey-) 
*5u5- 

*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*fub- (~ *fob-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*phus- (~ *phos-) 
*phuw- (~ *phow-) 
*San- (~ *fan-) 
*naph. (~ *naph-) 
*niph- (~ *nep!-) 
*nuph- (~ *noph-) 
*fan- (~ *fan-) 
*nap!- (~ *naph-) 
*nip- (~ *neph-) 
*nuph- (~ *noph-) 
*Saw- (~ *¥aw-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
*phus- (~ *phos-) 
*nus)- (~ *nos?-) 


English Meaning 


bright 


bright, to be 


bright, to become 


brighten up, to 
brightness 


brilliant 
bring, to 


bring forth, to 


bring to an end, to 
bringing forth 
broad 


broken 

broken-off piece or part 
brought forth, that which is 
brow 

bmuise, to 

bubble 

bubble up, to 

buck 


bud 
bud, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*bah- (~ *bah-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*wal’- (~ *wal’-) 
*wil- (~ *web-) 
*law- (~ *law-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*dib- (~ *del’-) 

*dul- (~ *dol-) 
*Dakh- (~ *dakvh-) 
*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *1’ey-) 
*wal’- (~ *wal’-) 
*dil’-(~ *deD-) 

*wil’- (~ *wel’-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *1'iy- (~ *1ey-) 
*wal’- (~ *wal’-) 

*ail- (~ *cel-) 

*day- (~ *day-) 
*t’oH- 

*wad- (~ *wad-) 
*phir- (~ *pler-) 
*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) or *sYew- 
*¢han- (~ *éhan-) 
*yovhal. (~ *kvhal-) 
*chan- (~ *éhan-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phar- (~*phar-) 
*thab- (~ *thab-) 
*thany- (~ *than’-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 

*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*p'ut’- (~*p'ot’-) 
*éhan- (~ *éhan-) 
*q’aw- (~ *q’aw-) 
*chah- (~ *chah-) 
*bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) 
*bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) 
*buk’- (~ *bok’-) 
*khab- 

*fag- (~ *fag-) 

*fag- (~ *fag-) 


7710 
English Meaning 


build, to 
bulbous 
bulge 


bulky 
bulky, to be 
bullock 
bunch 
bundle 


burden 


burn 
burn, to 


burn brightly, to 
burn slowly, to 
burned 

burning 

burning embers 
burning sensation 
burst forth, to 


bush 

bush, a kind of 
but 

buttocks 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*k’ad- (~ *k’ad-) 
*p'ul- (~ *p’ol-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*phus- (~ *phos-) 
*p'ul- (~ *p’ol-) 
*thaw- (~ *thaw-) 

*k ur (~ *k’'Wort-) 
hurd (~ *k Wor) 
*k’Wow- 

*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*hovhip- (~ *fowher-) 
*2an- (~ *?an-) 
*wig- (~ *weg-) 
*phaly- (~ *phaly-) 
*phaly- (~ *phaly-) 
*phah- (~ *phoh-) 
*phah-wV- (~ *phah-wV-) 
*dac- (~ *daa-) 
*dul- (~ *dol-) 
*theph 

*phykh. (~ *thokh-) 
*K'al- (~ *k’al-) 
*k’Wat'- (~ *k’Wat'-) 
*tgher- 

*Peph. 

*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*has- (~ *has-) 

*fal- (~ *fal-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *1'iy- (~ *1'ey-) 
*k’wam- (~ *k’Wam-) 
*(gher- 

*k'Wat’- (~*k’Wat’-) 
*Dakvh. (~ *dakwh.) 
*phab- (~ *phal-) 
*bitgh. (~ *betgh-) 
*nab- (~ *nab-) 
*Sag- (~ *Fagi-) 
*dan-wV- 

*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*k’uy- (~ *k’oy-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
buy, to *khap’- (~ *khap’-) 
by me [Ist person personal *?iya 

pronoun stem] 
by oneself *hol- 
by oneself, to be *hol- 
cackle, to [onomatopoeic] *k’ak’- 
cackling sound [onomatopoeic]  *k’ak’- 
calamity *muy- (~ *moy-) 
calculation *hal- (~ *hal-) 
calf *phar- 


*plur-(~ *phor-) 
*Sig- (~ *Seg-) 

call *Zah- (~ *Zah-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*q’wal- (~*q'Wal-) 
*q'War- (~ *qWar-) 
*q'Wur- (~*q’Wor-) 
+q'wah. (~ *qaph-) 


call, to *q Wath. (~*q'Waprh-) 
*wal- (~ *waf-) 
call (out), to *3ah-(~ *jah-) 


*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*qwal- (~ *q’al-) 
*q’War- (~ *q’War-) 
+qur- (~*q""or-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 


call (out to), to *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 

calm, to *t'um- (~ *t’om-) 

calm, to be *t’um- (~ *t’om-) 

canal *gar- (~ *aar-) 
*mor- 

capture, to *phid- (~ *phed-) 

care sphiny-(~ *phen-) 


*kial-(~ *khal-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 


*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 
care about, to *mal- (~ *mal-) 
care for, to *phar- (~ *phar-) 


*war- (~ *war-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 
care of, to take *man- (~ *man-) 
carry, to *wad- (~ *wad-) 


TI2 


English Meaning 


cart 
carve, to 


carving 


carving tool 
cast, to 


cast about 

caustic 

cave 

cavity 

cease to function, to 
cereal or grain, a kind of 
cessation 

chaff 

chamois 

change, to 

channel 

charitable, to be 
charred 

chase away, to 
chatter 

chatter, to [onomatopoeic] 
cheat, to 

cheek 

cheep, to 

cheerful, to be 
chew, to 


chewing (the cud) 
chief 


chieftain 


child 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*wig- (~ *weg-) 
*nitgh- (~ *netgh-) 
*wig- (~ *weg-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*haz- (~ *hag-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*2alkh- (~ *Pak!-) 
diy. (~ dey) 
*sih- (~ *seh-) 
*sih- (~ *seh-) 
*khay- 

*khay-wV- 

*hal’- (~ *hal’-) 
*Saw- (~ *Faw-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*Zaw- (~ *Zaw-) 
*phat’- (~ *plat'-) 
*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*sYen)- 

*mor- 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*tpher- 

*gus- (~ *gos-) 
*wath. (~ *watl-) 
*k’ak’- 

*makh- (~ *makh-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*¢'ir¥~ (~ *c’er?-) 
*mak’- (~ *mak’-) 
*k'ep’- 

*q'am- (~*q’am-) 
Pit’ (~ #2) 


*k'ep’- 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 
(~ *1¢hep-) 
(~ *hak’-) 

*har- (~ *har-) 

*tphir- (~ *Pher-) 


*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) or *sYew- 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 


English Meaning 


child [nursery word] 
chill 
chin 
chip 


chip, to 
chirp, to 


chisel 


choke, to 

chop, to 

chop into small pieces, to 

chopping into small pieces, 
the act of 

chosen 

cinder 

circle 

cistern 

clamor 

clap of thunder 

clarification 

clarify, to 

clasp 

clay 

clean, to 


clean grain, to 
cleaned 


cleanse, to 
clear 


clear, to be or become 
clear, to make 


cleave, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nosiratic 


*yaw- (~ *yaw-) 
*mag- 

*baaba(a) 

*k'ub- (~ *k'oD’-) 
*Gat’)- (~ *Gat’)-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*1Yakh- (~ *t’Vakh-) 
*chal- (~ *clal-) 
*1Yakh. (~ *tYakh-) 
*c'ir-(~ *e’er-) 
*hikth.. (~ *thekh) 
*2akh. (~ *?akh-) 
*hag- (~ *ha3-) 
*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 
*1Yakh- (~*1'Yakh-) 
*k’ep’- 

*k’ep’- 


*lak’- (~ *lak’-) 

*has- (~ *has-) 

*e’ur- (~ *c’or-) 

*mor- 

*waS- (~ *waf-) 

*cad- 

*khal- (~ *ktal-) 

*¢’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*khon-k’V-, *khok’- 

*digh. (~ *degh-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*law-hV- (~ *low-hV-) 

*?al- (~ *?al-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*?al- (~ *?al-) 

*c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*gal- (~ *gab-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*wil- (~ *wel’-) 

*c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*gab- (~ *gab-) 

*c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*khal- (~ *ktal-) 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 

*bak’- (~ *bak’-) 
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English Meaning 


climb on, to 


cling to, to 
clip, to 
clipping 
close 
close, to 


closely packed or pressed together 
closure 


clothe, to 
cloud 


cloud over, to 
cloudy 


cloudy, to be 
cloudy sky 


cloudy weather 
club 


clump 
clutch to 
coarse 
coarse, to be 


coil 


cold [chill] 


cold, to be 


cold, to be or become 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phal- (~ *pial-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
*phib-(~ *pheb-) 
*dun’- (~ *don’-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*20r)-gV- 
*far-gV- (~ *far-gV-) 
*phid- (~ *pled-) 
*k'ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
*t/an- (~ *t’an-) 
*chykh- (~ *cliokh-) 
*ahukh- (~ *hokh-) 
*t’an- (~ *t’an-) 
¥chykh. (~ *chokh-) 
*dhukh. (~ *éhokh-) 
*khad- (~ *ktad-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*t'ug’"-(~*t’0q’¥-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
tug (~*t'0q’"-) 
*nab- (~ *nab-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*k’an- (~*k’an-) 
*qWal- (~*q’"al-) 
*kwal- (~ *k’al-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*gham- (~ *gham-) 
*1ar- (~*1'Yar-) 
*khar- 

*1ar- (~ *t'Yar-) 
*c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*khip- (~ *kher-) 
*k'ud- (~ *k’oD-) 
*k’war- (~ *k’War-) 
*q'in- 

¥khir- (~ *kher-) 
*k’war- (~ *k’War-) 
*k’ul- (~ *k’oD-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


coldness 


collapse (from shaking) 
collect, to 


collect (with the hands or arms), to 
collected 
collection 


comb 


comb, to 
come, to 


come (close to), to 
come into being, to 


come to, to 


come to an end, to 
coming 
command 
command, to 
commerce 
compact 
companion 
complete, to 
completion 
comprehension 
compression 
compulsion 
conceal, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*q’in- 

*k’ul’- (~ *k’oD-) 
*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*rag- (~ *rag-) 

*gid- (~ *ged-) or *cid- (~ *ced-) 
*kham- (~ *kiam-) 
*k’er- 

*?as- (~ *2as-) 

*woth- 

*lak’- (~ *lak’-) 

*haph- (~ *haph-) 
*lak’- (~ *lak’-) 

*gid- (~ *ged-) or *aid- (~ *ced-) 
*k’er- 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*buw- (~ *bow-) 

*?iy- (~ *2ey-) 

*naf- (~ *naf-) 

*?any- (~ *2an’-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 

*k’al- 

*wWal-rV- (~ *Waf-rV-) 
*1i2-(~ *le?-) 

*@i?- (~ *We?-) 
*phar- (~ *ohar-) 
*hin-khV- (~ *hen-khV-) 
*kwhal- (~ *ke"hal-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 

*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 

*wos- 

*thik’- (~ *thek’-) 

*?2ar- (~ *2ar-) 

*fovhal- (~ *evhal-) 
*pwhal- (~ *kvhal-) 
*kanv- (~ *k’anv-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*gid- (~ *ged-) or *oid- (~ *Ged-) 
*phal- (~ *plial-) 
*gham- (~ *qham-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
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English Meaning 


concept 

condemnation 

condyle (of the lower jaw, 
shoulder, the elbow, 
the hip, etc.) 

confine, to 

confuse, to 

confused, to be 


confusion 


conjoining particle: with, and 
conquest 
consider, to 


consideration 


constrict, to 
constricted 
construct, to 


constructing, the act of 
consume, to 

container 

contend, to 

control, to 

convey, to 


conveyance 
cook, to 


cooking 
copious 
copulate (with), to 


cord 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*fen- 
*sady- (~ *sad’-) 
*2om- 


*hak’- (~*hak'-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*dig- (~ *deo-) 

*makt- (~ *mak'-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*dio- (~ *dec-) 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*makh.. (~ *mak-) 
*hary- 

*wel- 

*day- (~ *day-) 

*1'Vig- (~ *tYey-) 
*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*fey- 

*day- (~ *day-) 

*1Yig- (~ *1Yey-) 
*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 
*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 
(~ *k'ad-) 

~ yak.) 
*rakh. (~ *rakh-) 

*2it’- (~ *Pet’-) 
*khaph 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 

*day- (~*day.) 

*wig- (~ *weg-) 

*wig- (~ *weg-) 

*2eph- 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 

*Kal- (~ *k’al-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*?ord-gV- 

*many- (~ *man’-) 
*phir- (~ *pler-) 

*s¥ir- (~ *s¥er-) 

*Jal- (~ *Zal-) 


English Meaning 


cord-like object, any 
core 

comer 

correct 

cot 

count, to 

course 

cover 


cover, to 


cover over, to 


covering 


cow 


crack 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*gur- (~ *gor-) 
*eay- (~*k’ay-) 
*yir- (~ *sYer-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*gol- 

*woy-khV- 

*Khay- (~ *Khay-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*gird- (~ *ger?-) or *Gir?- (~ *Ger-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*chiykh. (~ *chokh-) 
*Ghykh. (~ *chokh-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phary- (~ *phary-) 
#1'aq'-(~*1'q'-) 
*cliukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*élykh. (~ *chokh-) 
*klad- (~ *khad-) 
*gham- (~ *q"am-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*dun-k’*V- (~ *don-k’"V-) 
*thum- (~ *thom-) 
*1Val- (~ *t’¥al-) 
*hag- (~ *hog-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*pllad’- (~ *phaé’-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phary- (~ *pharY-) 
*t'aq’- (~ *t’aq’-) 
*1al- (~ *1'Val-) 
*khad-(~ *ktad-) 
*gham- (~ *gham-) 
*k’Wow- 

*?ah- 

*bad- (~*bad-) 
*bak’- (~ *bak’-) 
*phadh. (~ *phach-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phip-(~ *pleD-) 
*chal-) 
*iphal- (~*etol-) 
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English Meaning 


craft 

cram, to 

cram together, to 
crammed 
cramming 

crane 

creak, to 

create, to 


crevice 
croak, to 
crooked 


crooked, that which is 
crooked, to be 
crossing 

crowd 


crown of head 
crush, to 


crush into pieces, to 
crushed 


crushed or mashed, anything 
crushing 

crust 

cry 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*hay- (~ hon) 

* phir. (~ *hvher-) 
*thyr- (~ *thor-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*k’Wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
*3ag- (~ *3ag-) 
*k’ur- (~ *k’or-) or *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*ghar’- 

¥phikh. (~ *thekh-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*]ovhey. 

*hay- (~ *hoy-) 

+ ghar 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*khon-k’V-, *khok’- 
*phar- (~ *pltar-) 
*khyum- 

*man- (~ *man-) 
¥khip- (~ *kher-) 
*bit Y- (~ *bet’Y-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*diqh- (~ *deqh-) 
*t’ah- (~*t’ah-) 
*chah- (~ *chah-) 
*chegh. 

*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*gar- (~ *ear-) 
*q’am- (~*q’am-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*wasy- (~ *wasy-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*gin- (~ *gen-) 
*Gar- (~ *Gar-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*nad- (~ *nad’-) 
*chah- (~ *chah-) 
*h’Woy- 

*Jah- (~*5oh-) 


English Meaning 


cry (out), to 


cudgel 

cuff [stroke] 

cup 

current [flowing water] 
current, flowing or running 
currently 

curvature 

curve 


curve around, to 
curve, to 
curved 


curved, that which is 
curved, to be 
curves, that which 


custody 
cut 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*car- (~ *car-) 
*q’Wal- (~ *q"Wal-) 
¥q’War- (~*q’ar-) 
*q’Wur- (~ *g’Wor-) 
*was- (~ *waf-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*wath- (~ *wath-) 
*Zah- (~ *Zah-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*qWal- (~*q’al-) 
*q'War- (~ *q’War-) 
*q’ur- (~*qor-) 
*wal- (~ *waf-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*k’ud- (~ *k’od-) 
*khaph. 

*3ar- (~ *gar-) or *Zar- (~ *Far-) 
*hap'. (~ *haph-) 
*mu 


*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*k'aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*han- (~ *han-) 
*dar-(~ *dar-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*k'aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
+ il (~*yel-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 
*gub- (~ *cob-) 
*khon-k'V-, *ktok'- 
“yl ~*g'el-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 


*t’ar- (~*t’ar-) 
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English Meaning 


cut, to 


cut, that which is 


cut a groove, to 
cut (apart), to 


cut down, to 
cut into, that which is 
cut into, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*t'Var- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*gad- (~*gad-) 
*gal- (~ *gal-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 
*khar- (~ *ktar-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
*kwhar. (~ *evhar-) 
*ghal- (~ *ghal-) 
*¢phar- (~ * tg har-) 
*way- (~ *way-) 
*wed- 

*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*ar- (~ *t’ar-) 


*O'ir- (~ *é'er-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*gar- (~ *gor-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*jewhar- (~ *kevhar-) 
*k’Wat'- (~ *k’Wat’-) 
*ghal- (~ *qhal-) 
*q'wal- (~ *q'Wal-) 
‘har. (~*fhor-) 
*iphut’- (~ *ehot -) 
*hag- (~ *ha3-) 
*way- (~ *way-) 
*C'ir- (~ *éer-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*kwhay- (~ *kvhar-) 
*?ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*p'ut’- (~*p’ot’-) 
*row- 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*G'ir- (~ *é’er-) 
*ir- (~ *é’er-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 


English Meaning 


cut into small pieces, to 


cut in two, to 
cut-off piece or part 
cut off, that which is 
cut (off), to 


cut open, to 

cut short, to 

cut through, to 
cut, that which is 
cuts, that which 


cutter 
cutting 
cutting instrument 


cutting into small pieces, the act of *k’ep 


cuttings 
dagger 


damage 


damage, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*kir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*#har- (~*hor-) 

*fhar-a-t'(V)- (~ *thar-a-t’(V)-) 
*hat'- (~ *hat’-) 

*1’Vakh. (~ *t'Yakh-) 

*k’ep’- 

*k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*p’ut’- (~ *p’ot’-) 

*@ir- (~ *éer-) 

*bah- (~ *bah-) 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*p'ut'- (~ *p'ot'-) 

*dum- (~ *dom-) 

*dun’- (~ *don’-) 

*Wir- (~ *éer-) 

*gal- (~ *gal-) 

*khar- (~ *khar-) 

*khas- (~ *khas-) 

*k'ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*?2ar- (~ *2ar-) 

*mi?- (~ *me?-) 

*pphal- (~ *¢fhal-) 

*howhar- (~ *evhar-) 


*gar- (~ *g2r-) 
*ghar- (~ *fhar-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*2akh. (~ *?akh-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
*k’wat’- (~ *k’*at’-) 
*mi?- (~ *me?-) 


*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*sakh. (~ *sakh-) 
*wan- (~ *way-) 
*t'aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*’wed- 

*qhal- (~ *qhal-) 
*nikh- (~ *nekh-) 
*k’Wed- 
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English Meaning 
damp 


dancing 
dangle, to 


dark 


dark, to be 
dark, to be or become 


dark, to become 


dark, to grow or become 
dark, to make 


dark cloud 
dark-colored 


dark spot 
darken, to 


darkness 


daughter-in-law 
day 

daylight 

deadly disease 
deadly sickness 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*nat’- (~ *nat’-) 
*raq’- (~ *raq’-) 
*dub’- (~ *doV’-) 
*phun-KEV- (~ *tghon-KAV-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*thum- (~ *thom-) 
*Khar- 

*k’ar- 

*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*rum- (~ *rom-) 
*1'ug’- (~ *1'0q’"-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*thyum- (~ *thom-) 
*rum- (~ *rom-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*dun-k’™V- (~ *don-k’™V-) 
*1¥al- (~ *t’Val-) 
*1'uq'¥- (~*U'0q’¥-) 
*bory- 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*k’ar- 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*rum- (~ *rom-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*dun-k’WV- (~ *don-k’"V-) 
*thym- (~ *thom-) 
*t’ug’W- (~ *t’0q’¥-) 
*1%al- (~ *t'Val-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*nusy- (~ *nosy-) 
*dac- (~ *dac-) 
*dil’- (~ *del’-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 


deal, to *wos- 

death *daw- (~ *daw-) 
*Sar-(~ *Za?-) 
*k’Wed- 
*q'wal- (~*q’Wal-) 
*hul-(~*hol-) 
*wed- 
*mary- (~ *mar¥-) 

debilitated *?eb- 

debilitated, to be *nus)- (~ *nos?-) 

debilitated, to become *2eb- 

decay *bul- (~ *bol-) 
*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*k’Wed- 

decay, to *bad- (~ *bad-) 
*k’er- 
*k’Wed- 
*was’- (~ *wasy-) 
*mar’- (~ *mary-) 


decayed *k’er- 
deceive, to *mak!- (~*makh-) 
deceived, to be *makt- (~ *makh-) 
deception *makh- (~ *mak-) 
decline *bul- (~ *bol-) 
decrease, to *k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*yovhar- (~ *kerhar-) 
decree *hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
decrepit *5aw- (~ *Zaw-) 
deed *phikh. (~ *thekh) 
deep *£am- (~ *fam-) 
deer *?il- (~ *?el-) 
defeat *wel- 
deficiency *hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-) 
deficit *ga?- (~ *ga?-) 
deictic stem indicating *2ul- (~ *2ol-) 
distance farthest away 
from the speaker 
deliberation *fen- 
delicate, to be *nusY- (~ *nosy-) 
delight *phar- (~ *phar-) 
delighted with, to be *phar- (~ *phar-) 
deluge *haw- (~ *haw-) 


*yel- 
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English Meaning 
dense 

depart, to 


departure 
deprivation 


deprive of, to 
deprived of 
deride, to 
descendant 


desire 


desire, to 


desire passionately, to 
desolate 

desolate, to be or become 
desolated area 

destroy, to 


destroyed 
destruction 


detention 
deteriorate, to 
devoted to, to be 
dew 

die, to 


die (from a fatal disease), to 
different 
difficulty 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*t’an- (~ *t’an-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*gar- (~ *ga?-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*ga?- (~ *go?-) 
*kal- (~*k’al-) 
*ga?- (~ *go?-) 
*3ak’- (~ *zak’-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
¥phir- (~ *pher-) 
*2um- (~ *2om-) 
*naph- (~ *nYap!-) 
*t’el- 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*win- (~ *wen-) or *wiy- (~ *wey-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*win- (~ *wen-) or *wiy- (~ *wey-) 
*man’- (~ *many-) 
*bary- (~ *bar?-) 
*bary- (~ *bary-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*chah- (~ *chah-) 
*k’wed- 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*hul- (~ *hol-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*kWed- 

*q'wal- (~ *q"al-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*ful- (~ *hol-) 
+nikh- (~ *nekh-) 
*khal- (~ *klal-) 
*sYeny- 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*t/al- (~ *t’al-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*ar- (~ *Za?-) 
*mary- (~ *mar?-) 
*2ay- (~ *2ay-) 
*k'ach- 


English Meaning 


difficulty, to be in 
difficulty, to cause 
dig, to 


dig out, to 
dig up, to 
dig, that which is used to 


digging 
diligence 
diminish, to 


diminished, to be or become 
dip, to 

dip in water, to 

direct, to 

direction 


dirt 
dirty 


dirty, to be 
disagree, to 
disclose, to 
discourse 

disease 
disheartened 
disheartened, to be 
disjoined 
dispersed 

dispute 


dispute, to 
dissipate, to 
dissipation 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*mun- (~ *moy-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*Khay-wV- 

*frhar- (~ *krlar-) 
*Gar- (~ *car-) 
*2akh. (~ *?akh-) 
*gal- (~ *gal-) 
*Gar- (~ *Gar-) 
*Gar- (~ *ear-) 
*yurd- (~ *wor-) 
*car- (~ *Gar-) 
*2akh- (~ *?akh-) 
#kwhar- (~ *k*har-) 
*ghad- (~ *qhad-) 
*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*hvhar- (~ *kevhar-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*fam-) 

(~ *mosy-k’i-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*ghad-(~ *qlad-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*t'ug’"-(~ *t'0q’¥-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*k’ar- 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*1uq’-(~*1'0q’"-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*klal- (~ *klal-) 
*t'il- (~ *t’el-) 
*nusy- (~ *nosY-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*?ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
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English Meaning 


dissolve, to 
dissolved 
distant 
distress 


distress, to be in 
distress, to cause 
distressed 
distressed, to be 
distribute, to 
disturb, to 


disturbance 
disturbed, to be 
ditch 


dive into the water (bird), to 
divide, to 


divide into shares, to 
division 


do, to 


do what?, to [interrogative 
verb stem] 

dog 

down. 

downpour 


drag 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*car- (~ *Gar-) 
*gar- (~ *car-) 
*/ewhal- (~ #kevhal-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 


*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*eal- (~ *aal-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*gal- (~ *aal-) 
*Gal- (~ *cal-) 
*gar- (~ *car-) 
*2akh. (~ *2akl-) 
*wury- (~ *wor)-) 
*hay- (~ *hoy-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*phar- (~ *plar-) 
*Sih- (~ *Seh-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
*2ay- (~ *?ay-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*t’ah- (~ *t’ah-) 
*5ih- (~ *eh-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*]pvhey- 

*Pay- (~ *?ay-) 


*kuwan- or *khun- 

*c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 

*bal- (~*bal-) 

*gar- (~ *zar-) or *Sar- (~ *$ar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 


English Meaning 


drag, to 

dragged or pulled along, 
something 

draw, to 

draw near to, to 

draw out, to 


dried mucus 
dried up 
drill, to 
drink 

drink, to 


drip 
drip, to 


drive, to 

drive away, to 
drive together, to 
drizzle 


drop (of water, rain, dew, etc.) 


dropping 
drops, to fall in 
drunk 

dry 


dry, to be 


dry, to become 
dry up, to 


duck 

dug, that which is 

dug (out), that which is 
dullness 

dust 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 


*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*?any- (~ *?any-) 

*mad- (~ *mad-) 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 

*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 

*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 

*phakh. (~ *phakh-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*dur- (~ *dor-) 

*Saw- (~ *Sow-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*Saw- (~ *Saw-) 

*3il- (~ *zel-) or *5il- (~ *Fel-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 

*tal- (~ *t’al-) 

*gag- (~ *3ag-) 

* (~ *g05-) 

*gid- (~ *ged-) or *Gid- (~ *ced-) 
*t’al- (~ *t’al-) 

*3ar- (~ *zar-) or *Zar- (~ *§ar-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 

*t'al- (~ *t’al-) 

*5il-(~ *3el-) or *5il- (~ ¥3el) 
*5il-(~ *3el-) or *Bil- (~ *5el) 
*t'al- (~ *t’al-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) 

*c’aw- (~ *c’aw-) 
*c’aw-a-l(V)- (~ *c’aw-a-D(V)-) 
*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) 

*c’aw- (~ *c’aw-) 

*c’aw- (~ *c’aw-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*wasy- (~ *was?-) 

*gay- 

*2akh. (~ *2akh-) 

*car- (~ *car-) 

*phum- (~ *hom-) 

*phory- 
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English Meaning 


dusty, to be 
dwell, to 
dwelling 


eagle 


eat, to 


eat greedily, to 
edge 


effort, to make an 
egg 

eject, to 

eldest 

elevate, to 
elevated. 


elevated, to be 
elevated ground 
elevated place 
elevation 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*t'ug’¥- (~*t’0q’®-) 
*1'ug"-(~*t'0q’¥-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*khay- (~ *khay-) 
*q'ud- (~ *q’od-) 
*2il- (~ *Pel-) 

*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) (or *her- 2) 
*klyl- (~ *khol-) 
¥q"Wary- (~ *qWar?-) 
*q'Wurd-(~ *qWord-) 
*digh- (~ *deq"-) 
*phory- 

*?er- 

*hak’- (~ *hak'-) 
*mag- 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*plah- (~ *phah-) 
*q’am- (~ *q’am-) 
*2akh. (~ *?akh-) 
*?it’- (~ *?et’-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*lab- (~ *lab-) 
*syub- 

*308- (~ *508°) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*q’War- (~*qar-) 
*woy- 

*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*wam- (~ *wam-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*dim- (~ *dem-) 
*sal- (~ *sal-) 

*fal- (~ *£al-) 

*fal- (~ *fal-) 

*Pid- 

*dim- (~ *dem-) 
*hon- 


English Meaning 


else 
emaciated, to be or become 
ember(s) 


embrace 
eminent 
eminent, to be 


emptiness 

empty 

empty, to 

encircle, to 
encircles, that which 
enclose, to 


encloses, that which 
enclosure 


end [tip] 


end [goal] 
end [hind-part] 
end [cessation] 


end, to 
endurance 
endure, to 


endure, to cause to 
enduring, to be 
energy 

energy, to act with 
engrave, to 


engraved line 
engraving 


enlarge, to 
enough 


enough, to have 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*c'aw- (~ *c’aw-) 
*@akvh. (~ *dakwh-) 
*k’wam- (~ *k’Wam-) 
*has- (~ *has-) 
*haph. (~ *hop!-) 
*mag- (~ *mag-) 

* phir (~ *tpher-) 
*mag- (~ *mag-) 
*Ghal- (~ *éhal-) 

+ Ghal- (~ *éhal-) 
*dhal- (~ *éhal-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*gir- (~ *ger-) 
*c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*gir- (~ *ger-) 
*thal- (~ *thal-) 
*sYub- 

*phar- (~ *Phar-) 
*k’ud- 

*Zaw- (~ *Zaw-) 
*fowhal- (~ *hevhal-) 
*hul- (~ *hol-) 
*hovhal- (~ *kvhal-) 
*thab- (~ *thab-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*thal- (~ *thab-) 
*thany- (~ *thany-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*wak’- (~ *wak’-) 
*woy- 

*k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*hat'- (~ *hat’-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*dar?- (~ *darY-) 
*thir- (~ *ther-) 


* thir. (~*ther-) 
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English Meaning 


enough, to have more than 


entreat, to 

entreaty 

entwine, to 
entwined, anything 
entwining 
enumerate, to 


erect, to be or become 
escape 


escape, to 

escaped 

essence 

establish, to 

established, to be 
evening 

evident 

evident, to be or become 
evil 


evil, to be 
exalted 


exalted, to be 


examination 
examine, to 
excavation 
exceed, to 
excess 


excess, to be in 
excite, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*thir-phV- (~ *ther-phV-) 

*thir- (~ *ther-) 

*thir-phY- (~ *ther-phV-) 

*phire (~*pher-) 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 

*net'y- 

*netY- 

*net’y- 

*1’il- (~ *t’el-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*gar)- (~ *gary-) 

*her- and/or *hor- 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*her- and/or *hor- 

*her- and/or *hor- 

*khar- (~ *khar-) 

*daw- (~ *daw-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 

*nakwh. (~ *nakwh-) 

*¢’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*gab-(~*gal-) 

*¢’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*gab- (~ *gad’) 

*1'Vaw- (~ *Yaw-) 

*Pakl- (~ *?akt-) 

*2akh. (~ *?akh-) 

*Sal- (~ *fal-) 

*mag- (~ *mag-) 

*2ad- (~ *?ad-) 

*fal- (~*fal-) 

*mag- (~ *mag-) 

*day- (~ *day-) 

*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*day- (~ *day-) 

*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*kwhay. (~ *kwhar-) 

*Qi?- (~ *De?-) 

*e’al- (~*c’al-) or *é’al- (~ *é’al-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’=) 

*phir-phV- (~ *ther-phV-) 

*gary- (~ *gar-) 

*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 

*wak’- (~ *wak’-) 


English Meaning 


exclamation of surprise, 
astonishment, grief, 
grief, or misfortune 

exhale, to 

exhausted 


exhausted, to be or become 
exhausted, to become 


exist, to 
existence 
existing 
expand, to 


expanse 
expansion 


experience 
experience, to 
explain, to 
explanation 
expression 
extend, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*hay 


*phuw- (~ *phow-) 
*dal- (~ *dal’-) 
*?eb- 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*was’- (~ *wasy-) 
*was’- (~ *was)-) 
*2eb- 

*k tach. 

*?il- (~ *?el-) 
*k’al- 

*?il- (~ *?el-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*bun- (~ *bon-) 
*bun-gV- (~ *bon-gV-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*mad- (~ *mad-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*mat'- (~ *mat’-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*yan- (~ *yan-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*thal- (~ *thab-) 
*thany- (~ *than’-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*t’al- (~ *t’al-) 
*¢’al- (~ *c’al-) or *é’al- (~ *é’al-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 
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English Meaning 


extended 


extension 
extent 


extinction 
eye 


face 
fade, to 


falcon 

fall 

fall, to 

fall down, to 


fame 
far away 


far off 
fart 

fart, to 
fashion, to 


fast, to make 
fasten, to 


fasten (together), to 


fastening 


INDEX VERBORUM. 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*thab- (~ *thal’-) 
*thany- (~ *thany-) 
*thany- (~ *thany-) 
*mad- (~ *mad-) 
*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 
*Zaw- (~ *Faw-) 
*k’an- (~*k’an-) 
*ithil- (~ *¢fhel-) 
*ghidg- (~ *ehedb-) 
*Pil- (~ *2el-) 
+phay- 

*vhum- (~ *Phom-) 
*a?- (~ *$a?-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*wasy- (~ *was?-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) (or *her- ?) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 
*khul- (~ *khol-) 
*t’aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*Jowha]- (~ *kWwhal-) 
*fowhgl. (~ *kwhal-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
* thikh. (~ *thekh-) 
*]owhey. 

*lip’- (~*lep’-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 
*ban-dV- (~ *ban-dV-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 
*sak’- (~ *sak’-) 
*3al- (~ *Zal-) 
*k’ad- (~ *k’ad-) 
*hewhip. (~ *hovher-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 
*thakh. (~ *thak-) 
*Kk'adh. (~ *k’adh-) 
*rakh- (~ *rakh-) 
*sak’- (~*sak’-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 


*khad- (~ *khad-) 
*k’adh- (~ *k’adh-) 
*k’ad- (~ *k’ad-) 

fastening (together), the act of *rakl- (~ *rakh-) 

fat [stout] *thaw- (~ *thaw-) 
*k'an- (~ *k’an-) 
*hay-t’V-(~ *hay-t'V-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 


fat [lard] *syil- (~ *sYel-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
fat, to be *hay-t’V- (~ *hay-t'V-) 
fatal disease : *mary- (~ *mary-) 
father [nursery word] *baba 
*?ab(b)a ~ *2ap'(ph)a 
*?aththa 
*?ay(y)a 
fatigue *phum- (~ *Phom-) 
fatigued, to be or become *wasy- (~ *was’-) 
fatigued, to become *k’ach- 
fat(ness) *ply?- (~ *pho?-) 
fatten, to *bun-gV- (~ *bon-gV-) 
*phu?-(~ *pho?-) 
favor *han- (~ *han-) 
favor, to show *han- (~ *han-) 
favorably disposed towards, to be *mal- (~ *mal-) 
fear *phel- 


*phir- (~*pler) 
*s¥ur- (~ *sYor-) 
fear, to *phir- (~ *pher-) 
*sYur- (~ *sYor-) 
*nah- (~ *nah-) 


fearful, to be *phel- 

feed *2akh. (~ *?ak-) 

feed, to *kal- 

feeding *phiny- (~ *pheny-) 

feel, to *gasy- (~ *gas)-) 

feeling *san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 


*sin- (~ *sen-) or *5in- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 
female *nusy- (~ *nosY-) 
female [nursery word] *?an(ya 
female connected by marriage, any *nus- (~ *nos?-) 
female in-law *khal- 
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English Meaning 


female relative 
female relative [nursery word] 


fence 
fetter 


fiber 
field 


fight 


fight, to 


fight with or against, to 
fill, to 


filled 


find out, to try to 
finish 

finish, to 

fire 


fire, to be on 
fire, to light a 
fire, to make a 
fire, to strike 
firm 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


¥k’el- 

*nat’- 

*ay(na 

*?ay(ya 

*gir- (~ *ger-) 
*kham- (~ *ktam-) 
*gham- (~ *ghom-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’ay-) 
*q'an- (~ *q’on-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*wel- 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*Gal- (~ *cal-) 
*ghath. 

*wel- 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*lah- (~ *lah-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*ghath- 

*wel- 

*lah- (~ *loh-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*t’an- (~ *t’an-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*k’wah- (~*kWah-) 
*was- (~ *was-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*pvhiql- (~ *Jerhal-) 
*Jovhal- (~ *fevhal-) 
*phah- (~ *plah-) 
*phah-wV- (~ *phah-wV-) 
*dul- (~ *dol-) 
*dakvh. (~ *Dakwh-) 
* wir. (~ *gwer-) 
*k’was- (~*k’Was-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*koWas- (~ *k¥as-) 
*phik’-(~ *thek’-) 
*1Var- (~ *t'¥ar-) 


English Meaning 


firm grip 
firm, to be 
firmly established, to be 


firmness 
first 


first, to be 

first-born 

fish 

fish, a kind of 

fit [appropriate] 

fit, to be [to be appropriate] 
fit together, to 


fitting (together), the act of 
flame 


flash 
flash, to 


flat 

flat of hand 
flee, to 
fleeing 


flight 


flock 
flood 


flood, to 
flourish, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*khar- 

*fur- (~ *for-) 
*Dar- (~ *dar-) 
*fur- (~ *for-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*dag- (~ *dag-) 
*thik’- (~ *thek’-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*dig- (~ *deg-) 
*min- (~ *men-) 
*/akh- (~ *t'akl-) 
*t'akh- (~ *t’ak'-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 
*rakh- (~ *rakt-) 
*rakl- (~ *rakt-) 
*phah- (~ *phah-) 
*phah-wV- (~ *phah-wV-) 
*dakvh. (~ *dakvh-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*?el- 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*?el- 

*phal- (~ *plal-) 
* thal (~ *thal-) 
*phal- 

*phar- (~*phor-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*her- and/or *hor- 


‘phir. (~ *pher-) 
*her- and/or *hor- 


196 
English Meaning 


flow 


flow, to 


flow, to make 
flow forth, to 


flow (out), to 


flowing 


fluid 
flutter, to 


flux 
fly, to 


fly about, to 
flying 


fodder 

fog 

fold 

fold together, to 


folded, that which is 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*bun- (~ *bon-) 

*dun- (~ *don-) 

*sYor- 

*giry- (~ *gerY-) or *cir?- (~ *cerY-) 
*bun- (~ *bon-) 

*daw- (~ *d’aw-) 

*1Yor- 

*3il- (~ *3el-) or *$il- (~ *5el-) 
*giry- (~ *gery-) or *Gir?- (~ *aer?-) 
*Gal- (~ *Gal-) 

*haph- (~ *hap'-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*wag- (~ *wa3-) 

*lah- (~ *lah-) 

*sYor- 

*3ar- (~ *zar-) or *Zar- (~ *§ar-) 
*3il- (~ *zel-) or *Zil- (~ *Zel-) 
*sig- (~ *seg-) 

*wel- 

*dun- (~ *don-) 

*3ar- (~ *gar-) or *Zar- (~ *Zar-) 
*daw- (~ *dvaw-) 

*1t’Yor- 

*3il- (~ *gel-) or *¥il- (~ *$el-) 
*sig- (~ *seg-) 

*?or- 

*maw- (~ *maw-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*phath- (~ *phath.) 

*phir- (~ *pler-) 

*girY- (~ *ger’-) or *GirY- (~ *aer?-) 
*phar- (~ *pltar-) 

* phir. (~ *pher-) 

*duw- (~ *dow-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*2akl..(~*2akh-) 

*dum- (~ *dom-) 

*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 

*K adh. (~ *k’adh-) 

*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 

*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 


English Meaning 


fond of, to be 
food 


foolish 
foot 


for 
force 


force, to 

force together, to 
forefather [nursery word] 
forehead 


foremost 

foremost, that which is most 
foremost, to be 

form 

form, to 


forsake, to 

forsaken 

forth from, to go 

forth from, to make to go 
fracture 

fragment 


fragrance 
free, to set 
free-born 
freed 

freed (from) 
freedom. 
freeze, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 

*phah- (~ *phah-) 
*1f'ar-a-s(V)- (~ *’ar-a-s(V)-) 
*2akh-(~*?ak!-) 


*?eb- 

*phat’- (~ *phat’-) 
*khab- 

* lakh (~ *lakh-) 
*?an- 


*phap- (~ *thab-) 
*thur- (~ *thor-) 
*3ag- (~ *3ag-) 
*gid- (~ *ged-) or *aid- (~ *ced-) 
*thaly- (~ *thal-) 
*gid- (~ *ged-) or *aid- (~ *ced-) 
*?ab(b)a ~ *2ap'(ph)a 
*phay- 

*q'aw- (~ *q'aw-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*mun- (~ *mon-) 
¥sam- (~ *sam-) 
phifh. (~ *thekh-) 
*/ovhey- 

*lip’- (~ *lep’-) 
*gar- (~ *ga?-) 
*gar- (~ *ga?-) 
*gus- (~ *gos-) 
*gus- (~ *gos-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*dun’- (~ *don’-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*khas- (~ *khas-) 
*fut’- (~ *fot’-) 
*ghal- (~ *éhal-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*her- and/or *hor- 
*Ghal- (~ *éhal-) 
*éhal- (~ *éhal-) 
*Khir- (~ *kher-) 


798 


English Meaning 


friend 

fright 

frighten, to 
frightened 
frightened, to be 


frightened, to be or become 
front 


front part 


frost 


fruit 
fulfilled, to have all needs 


fulfillment 
full 


full, to be or become 
fullness 


fun of, to make 
furrow 


fury 
gain, to 
gape 
gape, to 
gash 


gash, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*k'ul’- (~ *k’oD-) 
*q’in- 

*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 

*phel- 

*sYur- (~ *sYor-) 

*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 

*phiel- 

*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 

*sYur- (~ *sYor-) 

*gab- 

*hay-thV- (~ *hay-thV-) 
*phay- 

*sYub- 

*gab- 

*hay-thV- (~ *hay-thV-) 
*khir- (~ *kher-) 

*Kul- (~*k'OD-) 
*qin- 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 

*dhan- (~ *éhan-) 

*thir- (~ *ther-) 
*thir-phy- (~ *ther-phY-) 
*jovhal- (~ *kehal-) 

+ thaw. (~ *thow-) 

* thir. (~ *ther-) 


*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phu?- (~ *pho?-) 
* thir. (~ *ther-) 
*hap!. (~ *haph-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*gak’- (~ *3ak’-) 
*car- (~ *ear-) 
*ghath. 

*hin-khV- (~ *hen-khV-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*way- (~ *way-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


gasp, to 
gather, to 


gather (together), to 


gather (with the hands or arms), to 
gathered 
gathered or collected, 
that which has been 
gathering 
gathering, the act of 
gazelle 
genitals, male 
genitals (male or female) 


gentle 
get, to 


get rid of, to 
gift 

gimlet 

gird, to 
girdle 

give, to 

give birth, to 
giving 
gleam 


gleam, to 
gleaming 


glide, to 
glisten, to 


glistening 
glitter 


Proto-Nostratic 


*5aw- (~ *Sow-) 

*?as- (~ *Zas-) 

*k’er- 

*lak’- (~ *lak’-) 

*gid- (~ *ged-) or *cid- (~ *ced-) 
*kham- (~ *ktam-) 

*hap'- (~ *haph-) 

*lak’- (~ *lak’-) 

*hap'- (~ *hap'-) 


*k’er- 

*2as- (~ *?as-) 
*?2ar-(~ *?ar-) 
*phas?- (~ *phasy-) 
*phit'y- (~ *phet’?-) 
*q'al’- (~ *q’al’-) 
*rom- 

*sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*éhal- (~ *dhal-) 
*'oH- 

*gib- (~ *geb-) 
*mig- (~ *meg-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*gir- (~ *ger-) 
*ya?- (~ *ya?-) 
*yar- (~ *ya?-) 
*oH- 

*gib- (~ *geb-) 

(~ *meg-) 
*bar-) 
*2um- (~ *?om-) 
*(’0H- 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 
*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *t’ey-) 
*Gil- (~ *Gel-) 
*law- (~*low-) 
“gil (~ *gel-) or *Zil- (~ *3el-) 
*gil- (~ *gel-) 

*Gil- (~ *cel-) 
*?el- 

*gil- (~ *cel-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 


800 


English Meaning 


glitter, to 


gloom 
glorious 
glorious, to be 


glow, to 
glowing 
glowing embers 
glowing, to be 
glued 

gnat 

gnaw, to 

go, to 


go, to let 
go across, to 
go after, to 


go around, to 
go away, to 


go away from, to 
go behind, to 

go forth, to 

go out, to 

go over, to 

go (round), to 
go to bed, to 

go to sleep, to 
go up, to 

goal 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*wal- (~ *wal’-) 

*dac- (~ *dac-) 

*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *t’ey-) 
*?el- 

*dun-k’¥V- (~ *don-k’*V-) 
*mag- (~ *mag-) 

* phir. (~ *ifher-) 

*mag- (~ *mag-) 

*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t’iy- (~ *t’ey-) 
*law- (~ *law-) 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 

ke am- (~ *eam-) 

4g 'im- (~*'em-) 
*k’ua-nV- (~ *k’oG-nV-) 
*t#'ar-a-s(V)- (~ *t¢’ar-a-s(V)-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*t'aw- (~ *t’aw-) 

*ga?- (~ *go?-) 

*giry- (~ *ger?-) or *air?- (~ *cer?-) 
*)ovhal- (~ *fevhal-) 

*iWal- (~ *k’Wal-) 

*2ay- (~ *Pay-) 

*Piy- (~ *Pey-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*naf- (~ *naf-) 

*t’aw- (~ *t’aw-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*k’wal- (~ *k'Wal-) 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*Jevhal- (~ *fevlial-) 

*t’aw- (~ *t’aw-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*k’wal- (~ *k’Wal-) 

*k’Wal- (~ *k’Wal-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*nakwh- (~ *nakvh-) 
*nakWvh. (~ *nakvh-) 

*sal- (~ *sal-) 

*phar- (~ *Dhar-) 


English Meaning 


goat 
goat 


going 
good 


good, to do 
goodness 
goose 
gossip 


gouge 
gouge, to 
gracious, to be 
graciousness 
grain 


grain (unripe or blighted) 
grasp 


grasp, to 


grasp with the hand, to 
grasped 

grass 

grate, to 

grated 

gray 

gray, (hair) to turn 


gray hair 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*dur- 
*bag- 
*?ar-(~*?ar-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
‘phar-(~ *phar) 
*bar- (~*bar-) 
(~ *mal-) 
*bar-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 


*wir- (~ *wer-) (2) 
*2akh. (~ *2ak-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*han- (~ *han-) 
*han- (~ *han-) 
*bar- 

*yiw- (~ *yew-) 
*phat’- (~ *phat’-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
ephekh- 

*gab- 

*gar- (~ *gar-) 
*gat’- (~ *gat’-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*gham- (~ *gham-) 
*k'ab- (~ *k’ab-) 
*k’'aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*2am- (~ *?am-) 
*Sap'- (~*Sap") 
*woth- 

*lab- (~ *lab-) 
*khaph. 

*2am- (~ *?am-) 
*é’am- 

*car- (~ *Gar-) 
*car- (~ *car-) 
*phayy- (~ *plary-) 
*phary- (~ *phar’-) 
thay *ehay) 
“hay. (~*elay) 


802 
English Meaning 


grease 
great 


great, to be 

great, to be or become 

great influence, importance, 
or power, to be of 

great quantity 

greatness 

grind, to 


grinding pestle 
grinding stone 
stip 


stip, to 


groan 


groan, to 


groove 
ground [earth] 

ground [crushed] 

ground or pulverized, anything 
gtow, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*hal’-(~ *hal?-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 
*mak’- (~ *mak’-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 
*mah- (~ *mah-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 


*mag- (~ *mag-) 


*gary- (~ *gary-) 
*bir- (~ *ber-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*U'ah- (~*t’ah-) 
*clah- (~ *chah-) 
*gin- (~ *gen-) 
*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*ear- (~ *Gar-) 
*q’am- (~ *q’am-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*wasy- (~ *wasy-) 
*k’war- (~ *k’War-) 
*kWar- (~ *k’War-) 
*kham- (~ *klam-) 
*gham- (~ *qham-) 
*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 
*Kham- (~ *klam-) 
*gham- (~ *qham-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*k Was. (~ *kas-) 
*Gar- (~ *ear-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*k’was- (~ *k’Was-) 
*Gar- (~ *Gar-) 
*]owhar- (~ *kevhar-) 
*?Per- 

*oar- (~ *car-) 
*t’ah- (~ *t’ah-) 
*bir- (~ *ber-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*¢han- (~ *éhan-) 
*gar)- (~ *gar?-) 


English Meaning 


grow (up), to 

growl; to [onomatopoeic] 

growling noise or sound 
[onomatopoeic] 

grown 

grown, that which is 

growth 


grub 
gtunible 
grumble, to 
guard’ 
guard; to 
guardian 
guardianship 


guidance 
guide, to 
gully 
gurgle [onomatopoeic], to 
gurgling [onomatopoeic] 
gush :.” 
gusktfdrth, to 
i 
gut he 
gutter'* 
habitation 
hair |) 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 
*hal’~ (~*Tial-) 

*hon- 

*fag- (~ *fag-) 

+war- (~ *war-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 

¥1i2- (~ *leP-) 

*riy- (~ *rey-) 
*Wal-1V- (~ *naS-rV-) 
*gur- 

Agur- 


*hal- (~*hal’-) 
*dhan- (~ *than-) 
*bul- £¥= (® *bol-SV-) 
*bun- («<*Bon-) 
*buw- (~ Sbow-) 
hig'¥- (~ *wheg'¥-) 
12 (naitgar?-) 
‘ows (~ *Khtaw-) 
vs trey) 
Vigra (5 *Phop-) 
um- (~*k’om-) 
ar (~ *ear-) 
ar *war-) 
‘al- (> *klal-) 
an- (~*than-) 
at-(~ *yar-) 
an-(~**inan-) 
*hak’- (~*hak’-) 
*hak’-(~ *hok’-) 
*oal- (~ *eal-) 
tour 
*gur- 
*Wor- 
*9or- 
*gar- (~ *gar-) or *Zar- (~ *Zar-) 
*nab- (~ *nab-) 
tgur- (2 *gor-) 
*ear: (~ *ear-) 
‘Ril- (~ *2el-) 
*ebhiS-1V- (~ *tdheS-1V-) 


804 


English Meaning 


(young, fine, or soft) hair 
half 

half-witted 

hammer, to 

hand 


hand(ful) 


handful, to take a 
handle, to 
hang, to 


hang up, to 
happen, to 
happening 
happiness 
happy, to be 


harass, to 
hard 

hard, to be 
hard work 


hardness 
harm 


harm, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*wun-dV- (~ *won-dV-) 
*?2ar- (~ *2ar-) 
*eb- 

*1’Yad- (~ *t'Yad-) 
*War- (~ *dar-) 
*gab- 

*gar- (~ *gar-) 
*gas)- (~ *gas?-) 
“gat'- (~*gat) 
*khaph- 

*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*many- (~ *man’-) 
*kham- (~ *klam-) 
*gham- (~ *qtom-) 
*k'er- 

*haph- (~ *hap'-) 
*k'er- 

*gasy- (~ *gas)-) 
*dul’- (~ *dol’-) 
*ephun-KhV- (~ *t¢hon-khV-) 
*ephun-khV- (~ *¢¢hon-khV-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*mak’- (~ *mak’-) 
~ *phar-) 
*mak’- (~ *mak’-) 
*dal’- (~ *dab’-) 
*1Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*khar- 

*fur- (~ *for-) 
*1’Var- (~ *1’¥ar-) 
*fur- (~ *for-) 
*ghad- (~ *ghad-) 
* thik (~ *thek’-) 
*t’aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*Dab- (~ *d’ab-) 
*gwan- (~ *g"an-) 
*iphar- (~ *tfhor-) 
*?2akh- (~ *?akh-) 
*wan- (~ *way-) 
*nikh- (~ *nekh-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 


English Meaning 


harm, to cause 


hasten in advance, to 

hasty 

hatchet 

haulm 

hawk 

hawk-like bird 

he [third person pronoun stem) 
head. 


head 
headman 


healthy 
heap 


heap up, to 


heaped up 
hear, to 


hearing 
heart 
heat 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*@ab- (~ *d’ab-) 
*gwan- (~ *gWan-) 

*whar- (~ *or-) 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 

*@'im- (~ *'em-) 

*khar- 

*phath. (~ *plath.) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

‘phat’ (~ tphat’) 

‘pir (~*pher) 

*girY- (~ *gerY-) or *Giry- (~ *aer?-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*?or- 

*hag- (~ *hag-) 

*khay- 

*hur- (~ *hor-) (or *her- 2) 

*hur- (~ *hor-) (or *her- ?) 

+3i- (~ *se-) 

*phay- 

¥*thal- (~ *thal-) 

*khir- (~ *kher-) 

*q/aw- (~ *q’aw-) 

*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 

*hab’- (~ *haD-) 

*thyl- (~ *thol-) 

*gid- (~ *ged-) or *cid- (~ *ced-) 
*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 

*ktum- 

*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 


*khul- (~ *khol-) 

*q'Ward- (~ *q’War-) 

*q ur (~ *q’*or?-) 

*sady- (~ *sad’-) 

*khar- (~ *khar-) 

*dul- (~ *dol-) 

*theph- 

*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *t’ey-) 
*Khay- (~ *khay-) 

*gWwir- (~ *ger-) 


806 INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 


*k’Wam- (~ *k’am-) 
*kat’- (~ *k’Wat’-) 
*has- (~ *has-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 

heat, to *phah- (~ *phah-) 
*phah-wV- (~ *phah-wV-) 
*khay- (~ *klay-) 

heat of sun *hag- (~ *hag-) 

heat up, to *dul- (~ *dol-) 
*t’ab- (~ *t’ab-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 


heated *igher- 
heavy ¥h Wyry- (~ *k Word), 
heavy, to be ¥kWyry- (~ *k’Wor-) 
heavy rain *nab- (~ *nab-) 
heed *guw- (~ *gow-) 
heed, to *guw- (~ *gow-) 
he-goat *buk’- (~ *bok’-) 
*khab- 
heifer *phar- 
*phur- (~ *phor-) 
height *bir- (~ *ber-) 
+V/al- (~*t’al-) 
*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 
*hon- 
held *2am- (~ *?am-) 


her [third person possessive suffix] *si- (~ *se-) 
her [third person pronoun stem] _—*si- (~ *se-) 


herd *man- (~ *man-) 
herd of small animals *fuw- (~ *fow-) 
herdsman *man- (~ *man-) 
hide [skin of animal] *phad’- (~ *phad’-) 


¥phal- (~ *phal-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*kWoy- 
*nakh- (~ *nakh-) 
hide, to [to conceal] *phigl- (~ *phal-) 
*thum- (~ *thom-) 
*hhab- (~ *krad-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
high *t'al- (*1'al.) 
*sal- (~ *sal-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


high, to be 


high, to rise 

high rank 

higher in status or rank, to be 

highest, foremost, or most 
prominent person or thing 

highest or farthest point 

highest part 

highest point 

highly esteemed. 

highly esteemed, to be 


hill 

him [third person pronoun stem] 
hind-part 

hinder, to 

hindrance 

his [third person possessive suffix] 
hit 


hit, to 


hoarse, to be 
hold 


hold, to 


hold (back), to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*khib- (~ *kheb-) 
*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*bir-gV- (~ *ber-gV-) 
*§al- (~ *fal-) 

*§al- (~ *fal-) 

*pfhir. (~*her) 
*har- (~ *har-) 

*ner- 


*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*gub- (~ *gob-) 
*mag- (~ *mag-) 
*pghir- (~ *tfher-) 
*mag- (~ *mag-) 
*thyl- (~ *thol-) 
*tid- 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*5i- (~ *se-) 
*k'ud- 

*t'ad- (*t'ad-) 
*t/ad- (#t’ad-) 

*si- (~ *se-) 
*thaph- (~ *thaph-) 
*k'Wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
*thaph. (~ *thaph-) 
*t'aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*@ab- (~ *dab-) 
*gwan- (~ *gWan-) 
*k’Wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
¥q'wal- (~ *q’"al-) 
*nikh- (~ *nekh-) 
*ghary- 

*bar-(~ *bar-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*kham- (~ *kiam-) 
*qham- (~ *gham-) 
*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 
*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 


808 
English Meaning 


hold (closely or tightly), to 
hold firmly, to 
hole 


hole, to make a 
hollow [hole] 


hollow out, to 


home 
honey 


hoof 
hook 


hook up, to 

hook together, to 
hook up, to 

hooked, that which is 
horn 

hot (of taste) 

hot, to be 


hot, to be or become 


house 


howl 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*2am- (~ *2am-) 

*War- (~ *dar-) 

*bitgh- (~ *betgh-) 
aphuth. 

*dur- (~ *dor-) 

*fpvhap- (~ *kvhar-) 
*2akh- (~ *Pakh-) 

*hay- (~ *hoy) 

*hab- (~ *hab-) 

*dur- (~ *dor-) 
*khay-wV- 

¥hwhar- (~ *khay-) 
*hal’- (~ *hab’-) 

*gal- (~ *gal-) 

*p0har- (~ *kMhar-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 

*bay- (~ *bay-) 

*Khany- ~ *khiny- ~ *khuny- 
*mad-wV- (~ *mad-wV-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 

¥khigh- 

* tha. (~ *thakh-) 
*khon-k'V-, *ktok’- 
*ehun-kbV- (~ *1fon-khV-) 
*thakh. (~ *thakl-) 
*gghun-khV- (~ *¢ghon-KAV-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 

¥khir- (~ *kher-) 

*khar- 

*sYam- (~ *sYam-) 
*k'Wam- (~ *k'Wam-) 
*Peph. 

*has- (~ *has-) 


*phar-(~ *phar-), (2) *phur- 
*q’ud- (~ *q’od-) 

*?il- (~ *?el-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 

*Gar- (~ *Gar-) 

*wal- (~ *waf-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 


English Meaning 


howl, to 
hubbub 


hump 


bunch [hump] 
hunger 
hurl, to 


hurling 


busband’s sister 

husk 

I, me [Ist person pronoun 
stem (stative)] 


I, me [1st singular pronoun stem] 


ibex 
idea 


ignite, to 

ill, to be 

ill, to fall 
illness 
illustrious 
illustrious, to be 


immerse in water, to 
impediment 

in [< place, location] 
in addition to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Gar- (~ *ear-) 
*q’wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
¢ 


*p'ul- (~*p’ol-) 
*thaw- (~ *thaw-) 
*k’ar- (~*k’ar-) 
*gub- (~ *cob-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*q'Wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
+k wal- (~ *k’Wal-) 
+q'wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
*kwal- (~ *k’Wal-) 
+phath. (~ *phath-) 


*giry- (~ *ger¥-) or *Gir¥- (~ *cer-) 


*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
¥q'wal- (~ *q’al-) 
*2akh (~ *Pakh-) 
*2ar- (~ *2ar-) 
*k’el- 

*phat’- (~ *phat’-) 
*kha- 


*2a- (~ *?a-), *2i- (~ *?e-) 
*wa- (~ *wa-) 

*mi (~ *me) 

*na (~ *na) 

*2ar- (~ *?ar-) 

*1’Yiy- (~ *t’Yey-) 


*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 


*fen- 

*fal- (~ *fal-) 

*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*mary- (~ *mary-) 
*marY- (~ *marY-) 
*mag- (~ *mag-) 
*tShir- (~ *1Pher-) 
*mag- (~ *mag-) 
*musy-k’i- (~ *mos)-k’i-) 
*t'ad- (*t’ad-) 

*?in- (~ *?en-), *()ni 
*bi 


810 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


in front of, to be 
in the middle of 
incise, to 


incision 


incisions, to make 
increase 


increase, to 


increase (in number), to 

increased 

inferential particle: then, therefore 
inflammation 

inflate, to 


inflation 


injure, to 


injury 


Proto-Nostratic 


*da- (~ *da-) 

*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*math- (~ *math-) or *meth- 
*K’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k'ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*wur?- (~ *word-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*tthar-a-t'(V)- (~ *tfhar-a-t'(V)-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 

*hag- (~ *ha3-) 
*tthar-a-t'(V)- (~ *tghar-a-t'(V)-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*bul- $V- (~ *bol-SV-) 
*bun-gV- (~ *bon-gV-) 
*gar?- (~ *gar’-) 

*rly- (~ *rey-) 

*gar)- (~ *gar’-) 
*khaw- (~ *kiaw-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*was- (~ *was-) 

*mah- (~ *mah-) 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 

try. (~ *rey-) 

*mar- (~ *ma?-) 

*was- (~ *was-) 

*hary- 

*dary- (~ *dar-) 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*phus. (~ *phos-) 
*khaw- (~ *khtaw-) 
*bul- (~*bol-) 

*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 

*dab- (~ *dvab-) 
*gwan- (~ *gan-) 
*qhal- (~ *qhal-) 
*1plar- (~*1"ar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*t'aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


inquiry 

insane, to become 

insect 

inside 

insufficient 

intention 

interior 

interior or inside of anything 
[interrogative pronoun stem] 


[interrogative-relative particle] 
inundation 
investigation 


invitation 
invocation 


inward part 

irritate, to 

irritating 

irritating, to be 

issue [offspring] 

issue (from), to 

it [third person pronoun stem] 
itch 

its [third person possessive suffix] 


jawbone 
join, to 
join together, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*gar- (~ *gar-) 

*gwan- (~ *gWan-) 

+ghal- (~ *qhal-) 

*ihar- (~ *iflar-) 

*way- (~ *way-) 

*nikh- (~ *nekh-) 

*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*?eb- 

*hovhyr- (~ *hevhor-) 
*k’War-bV- (~ *k’War-bV-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 

*fey- 

*k’War-bV- (~ *k’War-bV-) 
*wat'?- (~ *wat'?-) 

*fpwhg. (~ *}evhg-) 

*mi- (~ *me-) 

*na- (~ *na-) 

*wel- 

*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*khal- (~ *ktal-) 

*q Wath. (~ *q Wah.) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*q'wavh. (~*q anh.) 
*k’War-bV- (~ *k’War-bV-) 
*nady- (~ *nad’-) 

*nad’- (~ *nady-) 

*nad’- (~ *nad-) 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 

*gar- (~ *zar-) or *Zar- (~ *Zar-) 
*si- (~ *se-) 

*gar-bV- (~ *gar-bV-) 
*si- (~ *se-) 

*ighakwh. (~ *pphakwh-) 
*3er- or *Zer- 

*khaph. 

*3er- or *$er- 

*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 

*k’aph. (~ *k’aph-) 
*cat’Y- (~ *cat’Y-) 

*q'ab- (~ *q’ab-) 

*kap' (~ *k’aph) 

*gid- (~ *ged-) or *aid- (~ *ced-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 


812 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


joined together 


joined together, to be or become 
joining (together), the act of 
joint 


joke, to 
journey 
journey, to 
joy 

judge, to 
judgment 


juice 
jumping 
jut out, to 


keen 

keen, to be 
keeper 

kid [young goat] 
kill, to 


killing 


kind [good-hearted] 
kind, to be 
kindle, to 


kindness 

kinsman 

kite 

knead (clay), to 

knife = 


Proto-Nostratic 


*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*thakh. (~ *thakh-) 
*k’ath- (~ *k’adh-) 
*im- (~*'em-) 
*rakh. (~ *rakh-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*y'im- (~*'em-) 
*1'Var- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*rakh- (~ *rakh-) 
*k'ay- (~ *k’ay-) 
*k’eny- 

*gak'- (~ *gak'-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*naf- (~ *naf-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*sady- (~ *sady-) 
*day- (~ *day-) 
*sad’- (~ *sad’-) 
*5aw- (~ *Saw-) 
*raq'- (~ *raq'-) 
*gar?- (~ *gar?-) 
*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*hakh. (~ *hakl-) 
*hakh. (~ *hak!-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*gad- 

*gwan- (~ *gWan-) 
*q'wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*Dab- (~ *d’ab-) 
¥ghath. 

*q'wal- (~ *q'Wal-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bud- (~ *bod-) 
*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*2ar- (~ *2ar-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) (or *her- 2) 
*digh. (~ *deqh-) 
*sakh. (~ *sakh-) 
*6'ir- (~ *é'er-) 


English Meaning 


knob 
knock 


know, to 
knowledge 


known 
known, to make 


labor 
labor, to 


lack 


lament, to 
lamentation 


land 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Sar- (~ *Sar-) 
*fpvhay-) 
(~ *kWat’-) 
*har- (~* lor.) 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*way- (~ *way-) 
*mi?-(~ *me?-) 
*k'ay- (~ *k'ay-) 
*t'uk'- (~ *t’ok’-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*k’'ud- (~ *k’od-) 
*k’Wad- (~ *k’Wad-) 
*phaph. (~ *thaph.) 
*t'uk’- (~ *t’ok’-) 
*phium- (~ *Phom-) 
*khgth. 

*k’adh. (~ *k'adh.) 
*k’ay- (~ *k’ay-) 
*k’en’- 

*?il- (~ *?el-) 
*fey- 

*baw- (~ *baw-) 
*Sey- 

*¢’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*wir- (~ *wer-) (2) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*k'ach. 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*ga?- (~ *ga?-) 
*hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-) 
*hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-) 
*ga?- (~*ga?-) 
*kal- (~ *k’al-) 
*khay- 

*mor- 

*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*k'ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*q’an- (~ *q’an-) 


814 


English Meaning 


land, any piece of 
land, open, fallow, or barren 
language 


lap (up), to 
lap up, to [onomatopoeic] 


lard 
large 


large fish 
large quantity 


large quantity or amount 


largeness 

lay, to 

lay (down), to 
lay waste, to 
lead, to 
leader 

leak 

leak, to 

leak out, to 
lean 


lean, to be or become 
lean down, to 
learning 

leasure 

leasure, at 

leather 

leave, to 


leave behind, to 


left behind 
leg 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*mag- 

*lam-dV- (~ *lam-dV-) 
*bary- (~ *bary-) 
*1’il- (~ *t’el-) 
*khil- (~ *khel-) 
*lab- (~ *lab-) 
*lakh. 

*las?-(~ *las?-) 
*isy- (~ *lesy-) 
*]usy- (~ *losY-) 
*svil- (~ *s¥el-) 
*hal’- (~ *hal’-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 
* wha]. 

*gwan- (~ *g’an-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*khum- 

*bir- (~ *ber-) 
*khay- (~ *khay-) 
*lag- (~ *log-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wad- (~ *wad-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*dun- (~ *don-) 
*dun- (~ *don-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) or *Zar- (~ *Far-) 
*c'aw- (~ *c’aw-) 
*c'aw-a-l(V)- (~ *c’aw-a-D(V)-) 
*e’aw- (~ *c’aw-) 
*c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 
+khal- (~ *khal-) 
*Ghal- (~ *¢hal-) 
*éhal- (~ *¢hal-) 
¥kWoy- 

*t'aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*dhal- (~ *éhal-) 
*ga?- (~ *ga?-) 
*Zhal- (~ *chal-) 
*ga?-(~*go?-) 
*ga?-(~ *ga?-) 
*lakh- (~ *lakh-) 


English Meaning 


length 


lengthen, to 


lessen, to 

let go, to 

level 

liberated 

lick, to 

lick, to [onomatopoeic] 


licking [onomatopoeic] 


lie, to 
lie down, to 


life 


lift, to 


lift up, to 


light [luminosity] 


light up, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*thany- (~ *than’-) 
*t'al- (~ *t’al-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*?ut’- (~ *?ot’-) 
*mad- (~ *mad-) 
*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 
*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*}owhar. (~ *kwhar-) 
*¢hal- (~ *éhal-) 
tphal- (~ *phal-) 
*her- and/or *hor- 
*t’al- (~ *t’al-) 
*lakh. 

*lak’- (~ *lak’-) 
*lik’- (~ *lek’-) 
*luk’- (~ *lok'-) 
*lasy- (~ *lasy-) 
*lisY- (~ *les?-) 
*lusy- (~ *losy-) 
*lakh. 

*lak’- (~ *lak’-) 
*lik’- (~ *lek’-) 
*luk’- (~ *lok’-) 
*khay- (~ *khay-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*nakvh.. (~ *nakwh-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*hay-wV- (~ *hay-wV-) 
*San- (~ *fan-) 
*naph- (~ *naph-) 
*niph- (~ *neph-) 
*nup!- (~ *nop!-) 
*phyl- (~ *thol-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*sal- (~ *sal-) 
*khib- (~ *kheD-) 
*Sar-gV- (~ *far-gV-) 
*nitgh- (~ *netgh-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t'iy- (~ *’ey-) 
*?el- 

*wal- (~ *wal’-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 


816 
English Meaning 
lightning 


like 

like, to 
like, to be 
likeness 
limit 


lip 


liquid 


list, to 
listen, to 


little 
live, to 


living 
load 


load up and go, to 
location 

long 

long for, to 
long-lasting 
long-lasting, to be 
look, to 

look at, to 


loop 


lord 

lose one’s mind, to 
lose one’s way, to 
loss 

loud clatter 

loud noise 

loud rumble 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*?el- 

*wa- (~ *wa-) 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*mad- (~ *mad-) 
*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 
*]asy- (~ *las?-) 

*lis?- (~ *les?-) 

*1usy- (~ *losy-) 
*Suw- (~ *Sow-) 
*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 
*maw- (~ *maw-) 
*1'il- (~*1el-) 

*sad)- (~ *sad’-) 
*khyl- (~ *khol-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 

*?il- (~ *?el-) 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*hay-wV- (~ *hay-wV-) 
*fan- (~ *fan-) 

*?il- (~ *?el-) 

*?an- (~ *?an-) 

*wig- (~ *weg-) 
*?an- (~ *?an-) 

*?in- (~ *Pen-), *()ni 
*tal- (~*t’al-) 


*war- (~ *war-) 
*day- (~ *day-) 
*galy- (~ *gal’-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*sak’w- (~ *sak’¥-) 
*2ad- (~ *?ad-) 
*?eb- 

*?eb- 

*ga?-(~ *ga?-) 
*Gad- 

*cad- 

*cad- 


English Meaning 


loud sound or loud noise, 
to make a 

love 

low 

lower 

lower space 

lowland 

low-lying ground 

lump 


lust 
lust after, to 
luster 


lying down 
maceration 
mad 

mad, to go 
maggot 
make, to 


malady 


male 


male (human or animal) 
male animal 

male in-law (elder) 
male of certain animals 


male of small, hoofed animals 


male relative (elder) 
male relative (older) 
[nursery word] 


male-sheep 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 
*Gad- 


*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*lam-dV- (~ *lam-d¥-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*lam-dV-(~ *lam-dV-) 
*lam-dV- (~ *lam-dV-) 


*thaw- (~ *thaw-) 
*k/ar- (~*k’ar-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*many- (~ *man’-) 
*many- (~ *man’-) 
*?el- 

*wal’- (~ *wal-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*?eb- 

*?eb- 

*kwhyr- (~ *khor-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 

+ phikgh.. (~ *thek-) 
*kham- (~ *k'am-) 
*]owhey- 

*marY- (~ *mar?-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*nus’- (~ *nosy-) 
*?ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*many- (~ *man’-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*V'ay- 

*dagh- 

*buk’- (~ *bok’-) 
*’ay- 

*ay(ya 


*2aththa 
*?ay(ya 
*khab- 


818 
English Meaning 


malevolent 
malicious 
malicious, to be 
mallet 

man 


manifest 
manifest, to 
manner 
manslaughter 
many 


many, to be 


mark off, to 
marsh 
mash, to 
mass 
massacre 
massive 
massiveness 
master 


mat 


mature 
mature, to 


maturity 


mead 
meadow 
meager 
meal 

mean [nasty] 
mean, to be 
measure 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*nadv- (~ *nad’-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*?2ar- (~ *2ar-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*manv- (~ *many-) 
*wib- (~ *wel’-) 
wil’ (~ *wel-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*q'wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
*bag- (~ *bag-) 
*plal- (~ *plial-) 
*ma?- (~ *mar-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*ba§- (~ *ba3-) 
*mar- (~ *ma?-) 
*mih- (~ *meh-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 


*wel- 
*phik’- (~ *thek’-) 
* phi] *thek’-) 


*?ad- (~ *?ad-) 

*har- (~ *har-) 

*khath. 

*net’Y- 

*phary- (~ *phary-) 
*bul- £V- (~ *bol-£V-) 
*phary- (~ *phary-) 
*na$-rV- (~ *Waf-rV-) 
*bul- £V- (~ *bol-£V-) 
*phary- (~ *pltary-) 
*mad-wV- (~ *mad-wV-) 
*wely- 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 

*Pakh- (~ *2akh-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad?-) 
*mad- (~ *mad-) 
*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 


English Meaning 


measure, to 
measure out, to 


measurement 


melt, to 

melted 

memory 

mentally sharp 
mentally sharp, to be 
method 

midday heat 

middle 


might 
mighty 


mighty, to be 
mighty, to be or become 
milk 


mincing, the act of 
mind 


mix up, to 

mixed colors, having 
mixture 

moan 


moan, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*mih- (~ *meh-) 

*mih- (~ *meh-) 

*mad- (~ *mad-) 

*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*mad- (~ *mad-) 

*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 

*mih- (~ *meh-) 

*car- (~ *Gar-) 

*Gar- (~ *oar-) 

*gun- (~ *gon-) 

*hakh- (~ *hak"-) 

*hakh- (~ *hakl-) 

*har- (~ *har-) 

*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*k’War-bV- (~ *k’War-bV-) 
*math. (~ *math-) or *meth- 
*wak’- (~ *wak’-) 

*?ab- 

*gad- (~ *ged-) 

*mak’- (~ *mak’-) 

*?ad- (~ *?ad-) 

*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*mam(m)a, *mem{e] 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 

*k'ep’- 

*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 
*gun- (~ *gon-) 

*nusy- (~ *nos’-) 

*mun- (~ *moy-) 

*hag- (~ *ag-) 

*hag- (~ *hag-) 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 

*k’Was- (~ *k’Was-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*k’Was- (~ *k’Was-) 


820 


English Meaning 


mock, to 
mockery 
moist 


moist, to be 


moist, to be or become 
moisten, to 


moisture 


mold, to 

mold (clay), to 
moment 
mommy 
moming 
morsel 


morsel bitten 

mortar 

mosquito 

most prominent or foremost 
(person or thing) 


mother [nursery word] 


(mother’s) breast 
motion 

motion, to be in 
motion, to put in 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*gak'- (~ *zak'-) 

*3ak’- (~ *zak’-) 

*Suw- (~ *Sow-) © 
*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 
*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 

*nat’- (~ *nat’-) 

*5uw- (~ *Jow-) 

*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 
*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 

*tal- (~ *t’al-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*wet’- 

*nat’- (~ *nat’-) 

*lah- (~ *lah-) 

*law-hV- (~ *law-hV-) 

*rek’- 

*Suw- (~ *Sow-) 

*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 
*lip'= (~ *lep') 

*digh- (~ *deq'-) 

*2am- (~ *?am-) 

*ma(a) 

*dil’- (~ *del-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*2akh. (~ *?akh-) 
*t?'ar-a-s(V)- (~ *{¢’ar-a-s(V)-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) 

*k’uc-nV- (~ *k’oc-nV-) 
*hay-thV- (~ *hay-tV-) 


*da- (~ *da-) 
*da-d(a)- (~ *da-d(a)-) 
*2am(m)a (~ *?am(m)a) 
*Pawa 

*Pay(y)a 

*?ema 

*Pena 

*ma(a) 

*mam(m)a, *mem[e] 
*mam(m)a, *mem[e] 
*ghad- (~ *ghad-) 
*ghad-(~ *qhad-) 
*ghad- (~ *g'ad-) 


Number 


255 
255 
307 
307 
716 
813 
307 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


mound 
mount, to 


mnountain 


mountain-goat 
mourning 
mouth 


mouth, to open the 
mouth, to take into the 
move, to 


move about, to 

move away from, to 
move back and forth, to 
move out of the way, to 
move quickly, to 


move rapidly, quickly, hastily, to 
move swiftly, to 

move to or toward, to 
movement 


much 


much, to be 
mud 
mulberry 
multitude 


mumble 
mumble, to 
munch, to 
murder 


Proto-Nostratic 


*thyl- (~ *thol-) 
*or)-gV- 

*far-gV- (~ *far-gV-) 
*tid- 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 

*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*gird- (~ *ger-) or *air- (~ *Ger?-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*ghad- (~ *qhad-) 
*fath. (~ *fath-) 


*rag- (~ *rag-) 
*pprhgl- (~ *erha-) 
*2ot’- 

*raq’- (~ *req’-) 
*?ot'- 

*haph- (~ *hap'-) 
*raq’- (~ *raq’-) 
*?or- 


*gird- (~ *gery-) or *Gir?- (~ *Ger-) 
*?ot'- 

*girY- (~ *ger-) or *Gird- (~ *Ger-) 
*ghad- (~*ghod) 

*rag- (~ *rag-) 

*bag- (~ *ba3-) 

*phal- (~ *plal-) 

*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 

*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 

*bag- (~ *bag-) 

*digh- (~ *deqh-) 

*mur- (~ *mor-) 

*khum- 

*man- (~ *man-) 

*k’was- (~ *k’Was-) 

*k’Was- (~ *k'Was-) 

*k’ep’- 

*q’wal- (~ *q*al-) 

*wed- 


*nikh- (~ *nekh-) 


822 
English Meaning 


murmur 


murmur, to 


musical instrument 

mutilated 

mutter, to 

my [postnominal possessive 
pronoun] 

name 

nape of the neck 

narrow 

narrow, to make 

near 

nearness 

neck 


need 


need, to stand in 
needy 

nerve 

net 


news 


nick 
nighttime 
nip off, to 
nipple 


no [negative particle] 


no [negative/prohibitive particle] 
noble 

nobleman 

noise 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’Was- (~ *k’Was-) 
*gar- (~ *Gar-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
+*k’was- (~ *k’Was-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*Dir- (~ *ber-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*car- (~ *Gar-) 

* Piya 


*Jah- (~ *Zoh-) 

*K'aph. (~ *k’aph-) 

*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 
*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 

*gid- (~ *ged-) or *aid- (~ *Ged-) 
*2any- (~ *?any-) 

*ghary- 

*q'el- 

*qur- (~ *q’Wor-) 

*makh- (~ *makh-) 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 

*ga?- (~ *g0?-) 

*hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-) 
*hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-) 
+k al- (~ *k’al-) 

*5Yir- (~ *sYer-) 

*higth. 

*net’Y- 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*ywir- (~ *wer-) (2) 

*hag- (~ *ha3-) 

*nakwh. (~ *nakeh-) 

*k'ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*dliy- (~ *dey-) 

*3u3- 

*?e 

*ma(?)- (~ *ma(2)-) 


*na (~*na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ *no) 


*har- (~ *har-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*bar- (~*bar-) 
*bug-a-r(V)- (~ *bog-a-r(V)-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 
English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 


*daw- (~ *daw-) 

*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*khay- (~ *k'ay-) 
*khil- (~ *ktel-) 
*q'wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
*wal- (~ *waf-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 

noise, to make *bah- (~ *bah-) 
*bug-a-r(V)- (~ *bog-a-r(V)-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*’Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*kial- (~ *khal-) 
*khay- (~ *khay-) 
*khil- (~ *khel-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 

noise, to utter a *bar- (~ *bar-) 

nose *san- (~ *san-) or *¥an- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 


not [negative particle] *2e 

not [negative/prohibitive particle] *na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne), *nu (~ *no) 
not [prohibitive particle] *ma(2)- (~ *ma(?)-) 

not so-and-so, to be *?al- (~ *?al-) 


[negative verb stem] 
*?el-, *?ul- (2) 


notch *dal- (~ *dal-) 
*hag- (~ *ha3-) 
notch, to *dal- (~ *dal-) 


*k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*hag- (~ *has:) 


notice *gun- (~ *gon-) 
*guw- (~ *gow-) 

notice, to *baw- (~ *baw-) 
*gun- (~ *gon-) 
*guw- (~ *gow-) 
*fen- 

noticeable, that which is most *hay- (~ *hay-) 

notion 

nourish, to 

nourishing 


nourishment 


824 


English Meaning 


now 


number 
numerous 


numerous, to be 
nurse, to 


nurse (a child), to 
nurture, to 
nutriment 
observation 


observe, to 


observes, that which 
obscure 
obscure, to 


obscure, to be or become 
obscurity 

obstacle 

obstruct, to 

obstruction 

obtain, to 

obtained 

obvious 

obvious, to be or become 
occur, to 

odor 

offer, to 

offspring 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*phiny- (~ *phen’-) 
*k’al- 

*1f ar-a-s(V)- (~ *t’ar-a-s(V)-) 
*2am- (~ *?am-) 

*mu 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*bag- (~ *ba3-) 
*ma(a)- 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 
*phiny- (~ *phen-) 
*k’al- 

*guw- (~ *gow-) 
*k'any- (~ *k’an’-) 
*rak'- (~ *rak’-) 

*baw- (~ *baw-) 

*guw- (~ *gow-) 
*k'any- (~ *k’any-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 

*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 
*k’any- (~ *k’any-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*dun-k'"V- (~ *don-k’¥V-) 
*hag- (~ *hog-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*t'ad- (*t’ad-) 

*t’ad- (*t’ad-) 

*t'ad- (*t’ad-) 


*sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 


*?am- (~ *?am-) 
*gal’-(~ *gab) 

*gab- (~ *gab’-) 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 

*fut’- (~ *fot'-) 
*hin-khV- (~ *hen-khV-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
phir. (~*pher-) 

*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*2um- (~ *?om-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


oil 
ointment 
old 


old, to be or become 
old, to become 


old, to grow 


old age 

old man 

old woman. 

older female relative 
{nursery word] 


older male relative [nursery word] 

older relative (male or female) 
{nursery word] 

older sister 

older woman 

on 


on [< place, location] 
on top of 


one [indefinite pronoun stem] 
open 

open, to 

open, to be 


open, to burst 
(open) country 


Proto-Nostratic 


*waph. (~ *Waph) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*sYeny- 

*Zaw- (~ *5aw-) 
*giry- (~ *ger?-) 
*k’er- 

*wath- (~ *wath-) 
*gir)- (~ *ger?) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*k’er- 

*phary- (~ *phary-) 
*seny- 

*éfhay- (~ *tfhay-) 
*wath. (~ *wat-) 
*ghay- (~ *#hay-) 
*p'ap'a- 

*p'ap'a- 

*?akhkha 


*2ema 
*?Pakhkha 
*?at'Ya 


*enWa 

*2ema 

*?2an- 

*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*?in- (~ *en-), *()ni 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*mi- (~ *me-) 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*phith. (~ *pheth-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*phith. (~ *pheth-) 
*wely- 

*phith. (~ *pheth-) 


*q’an- (~*q’an-) 


826 
English Meaning 


open land 

open space 

open space or surface 
opening 


oppose, to 
oppress, to 


oppressed 


oppressed, to be 
oppression 


or [coordinating conjunction] 


origin 
other [adj.] 
other [indefinite pronoun stem] 


otherwise 
outcry 

outer covering 
outgrowth 


outpour 


outside of, to go 
outside, to make to go 
outsider 

outstrip, to 

over 


overflow, to 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*web- 

*wel- 

*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*pladh- (~ *phach-) 
¥phyth. 

*dur- (~ *dor-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*dal’- (~ *dal’-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*dal’- (~ *dal’-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’=) 
*?aw-, *2wa-/*?wa- 
*har?- 

*phit'y- (~ *phet'?-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*mi- (~ *me-) 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*q’wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
*k’woy- 

*darv- (~ *dary-) 


*bal-(~*bal-) 
*gus- (~ *gos-) 
*gus- (~ *gos-) 
*gus- (~ *gos-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*?an)- 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*fal- (~ *fal-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*bun- (~ *bon-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 


English Meaning 
overshadow, to 


overtake, to 
overturn, to 


overturned 

Ox 

pacify, to 

pack tightly together, to 
pack together, to 

pain 


pain, to be in 
pain, to cause 


painful, to be 
palm 
palpitate, to 


part asunder, to 

parted 

particle introducing an 
alternative: or 

partridge [onomatopoeic 
bird name] 

pass, to 

pass (of time), to 

pass across, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*1val- (~ *tal-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*maqvh- (~ *maqwh-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*hap- (~ *hap*-) 
*k'Wow- 

*t’um- (~ *t’om-) 
*t’an- (~ *t’an-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*phab’- (~ *plal?-) 
¥phab-(~ *thaD-) 
*k’ach- 

*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*mir- (~ *mer-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*nikh- (~ *neki-) 
*nusY- (~ *nos?-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*nusY- (~ *nos)-) 
*mir- (~ *mer-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*phaby- (~ *phab-) 
*phal- 

*phath. (~*phath-) 
*Saw- (~ *Saw-) 
*tpher- 

*phar- (~*phor-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
*dun’- (~ *don’-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*5ih- (~ *Seh-) 
*?ar- (~*?ar-) 
*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*?ar- (~ *2ar-) 
*har?- 


*k’ak’- 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 


* wath. (~ *wath-) 
*phar-(~ *phar) 


827 


828 
English Meaning 


pass over, to 
passage 


passion 
path 

paw 
pay-back 
pay back, to 
payment 


peaceful, to be 


peak 


peel off, to 
peep, to 
peer at, to 
peg 


pelt 
penis 


perceive, to 


perceived, that which is 


perceives, that which 


perceiving 
perception 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*phar- (~ *plar-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*qhad- (~ *qhod-) 

*man’- (~ *man’-) 

*ghad-(~ *qhad-) 

*many- (~ *many-) 

*klhap’- (~ *khap’-) 

*khap’- (~ *klap’-) 

*)ovhar. (~ *hevhay-) 

*kvhay. (~ *kvhay-) 

*t’um- (~ *t’om-) 

*Panv- (~ *Pany-) 

*gab- (~ *gab-) 

*gar?- (~ *gar)-) 

*khir- (~ *kher-) 

*q'War- (~ *q"War-) 

¥e'iD- 

*c'irY- (~ *c'er)-) 

* gal’ (~ *gol”) 

*phakh. (~ *thakh-) 

*1'uD- 

*tghun-KhV- (~ *t¢hon-khV-) 
*nakh. (~ *nakh-) 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 

*man’- (~ *man-) 

*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 
*gun- (~ *gon-) 

*k’any- (~ *k’an’-) 

*ra?-yV- (~ *ra?-yV-) 

*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *5in- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *¥on-) 
*san- (~ *san-) or *an- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 
*k’any- (~ *k’an’-) 

*ra?-yV- (~ *ra?-yV-) 

*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *¥en-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
*gun- (~ *gon-) 
*k’and- (~ *k’an’-) 
period (of time) *wan- (~ *wan-) 
perish, to *bad- (~ *bad-) 
*mar?- (~ *mar?-) 
perish, to cause to *hul- (~ *hol-) 
perplexed, to be 
perplexity 
perturbation 
pestle 
pick, to 
*k’er- 
*hac’- (~ *hac’-) 
pickaxe *gad- (~ *gad-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 
picked *hac’- (~ *hac’-) 
*lak'- (~ *lak’-) 
piece *chial- (~ *chal-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*khas- (~ *klas-) 
piece broken off *bitgh- (~ *bet#"-) 
piece cut off *dum- (~ *dom-) 


*dun’- (~ *don’-) 

*Kwhar- (~ *h*har-) 
pierce, to *bur- (~ *bor-) 

*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*3er- or *Ser- 
*chag- (~ *chag-) 
+ iphakewh. (~ *{ghokvh.) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*mir- (~ *mer-) 
*nag- (~ *nag-) 


pile *khaw- (~ *khaw-) 

pile (up), to *thyl- (~ *thol-) 
*khyum- 

pinch *bit'Y- (~*bet’?-) 

pit *khay-wV- 


*kwhar- (~ *kvhar-) 
*wury- (~ *wor?-) 
place [location] *dag- (~ *dag-) 


830 


English Meaning 


place, to 


placed, to be 
plait, to 


plaited, that which is 

plaiting, the act of 

plane, to 

plank 

play (a musical instrument), to 
play (a wind instrument), to 
play about, to 

playing (a musical instrument) 
pleasant 

pleased, to be 

pleasing 

plenty 


plenty, to have 


pluck, to 


pluck off, to 


pluck out, to 
plucked 

plunder 

plunge, to 

plunge in water, to 
point 


INDEX VERBORUM, 
Proto-Nostratic 


*?2asy- (~ *?asy-) 
*?in- (~ *?en-), *(-)ni 
*dag- (~ *dag-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*diy- (~ *dey-) 
*Khay- (~ *khay-) 
*2asy- (~ *?asy-) 
*lag- (~ *lag-) 
*Khay- (~ *khay-) 
*t’an- (~*t’an-) 
*hhath. 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*ihath. 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*é'ir- (~ *é’er-) 
*bir- (~ *ber-) 


*zim- (~ *zem-) or *Zim- (~ *Fem-) 


*3ak’- (~ *zak’-) 

*ir- (~ *ber-) 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*thip-phy- (~ *ther-phV-) 
*haph- (~ *haph-) 
*ma?- (~ *ma?-) 

* thir. (~ *ther-) 
*thir-phV- (~ *ther-phy-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*t'ar-phV- (~ *t’ar-phy-) 
*o'iD- 

*k’er- 

*hac’- (~ *hac’-) 

*phid- (~ *phed-) 

*gal- (~ *gal-) 

*phid- (~ *phed-) 


*mus)-k'i- (~ *mosy-k’i-) 
*dud- 

*gar?- (~ *gar?-) 
*q'War- (~ *q’War-) 


English Meaning 


point of time 
point out, to 


pointed 
pole 
pool 
poplar 
portion 


possessions 

post-positional intensifying and 
conjoining particle 

pot 


pound, to 


pound (earth), to 
pounded 
pounding 

pour, to 


pour over, to 
pouring 
power 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*?am- (~ *?am-) 
*khal- (~ *kbal-) 


*wir- (~ *wer-) (?) 
*?ad’- (~ *?ad’-) 
*Garv- (~ *car’-) 
*mor- 

*wir- (~ *wer-) 
*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*phar- (~ *plar-) 
*phasy- (~ *phas)-) 
*Sih- (~ *Seh-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*hap'- (~ *haph.) 
*kwha- (~ *hovhta-) 


*gal- 

*k’ud- (~ *k’od-) 
*kwhar- (~ *hevhar-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*phaph. (~ *thaph-) 
*t’ah- (~ *t’ah-) 
*1'aph. (~*t’aph-) 
*1'uk’-(~ *t’ok'-) 
*phtum- (~ *vhom-) 
*1Yad- (~ *tYad-) 
*chah- (~ *chah-) 
*gin- (~ *gen-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*k’Wad- (~ *k’Wad-) 
*k’wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) 
*wasy- (~ *was)-) 
*digh- (~ *deq'-) 
*k'wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
*chah- (~ *clah-) 
*baf- (~ *baf-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*lah- (~ *lah-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 
*?or- 

*wak’-(~ *wak’-) 


832 


English Meaning 


powerful 


powerful, to be 
pray, to 

prayer 
precede, to 
prepare, to 


preparing, the act of 
presence 

present [gift] 
present, to 

press, to 


press between the fingers, to 
press forward, to 
press in, to 


press tight, to 
press together, to 


press with the hand, to 
pressed close together 
pressed down 

pressed down, to be 
pressed together 


pressing 
pressure 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*?ad- (~ *?ad-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*phar- (~ *plar-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*rakh- (~ *rakh-) 
*rakh- (~ *rakh-) 
*k’al- 

*'oH- 

*hin-kh'V- (~ *hen-khV-) 
*thaby- (~ *thal-) 
eGhegh. 

uk (yok) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*nWam- (~ *nam-) 
* bit’) (~ *bet’-) 
*phar- (~ *plar-) 
*thur- (~ *thor-) 
*k’Wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
“gf 'ukh- (~ *¢g'ok!-) 
*3ag- (~ *3ag-) 
*thik’- (~ *thek’-) 
*e'ur- (~ *c’or-) 


*gid- (~ *ged-) or *oid- (~ *aed-) 


*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*y'im- (~*'em) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
+hhaph 


*gid- (~ *ged-) or *aid- (~ *ced-) 


*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 

+k’ wah- (~*kWah-) 
*@'im- (~ *'em-) 
*zag- (~ *3ag-) 
*bit’)- (~ *bet9-) 
*thal- (~ *thal’-) 

* thik’. (~ *thek’-) 
*thur- (~ *thor-) 


English Meaning 


prick 
prick, to 


prickly 
private parts (male or female) 
proceed, to 


proclamation 

procure, to 

procurement 

produce [something that is 
produced] 

produce, to 


produced 

produced, that which is 

progenitor 

project, to 

prominence 

prominent, that which is most 

prong 

[pronominal base of unclear 
deictic function) 

proper 

proper, to be 


property 
prosper, to 
prosperity 


protect, to 


protection 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*k’um- (~*k’om-) 
*chag- (~ *chag-) 
*Ditgh- (~ *begf-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*chag- (~ *chag-) 
*ethakwh. (~ *ghakevh) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*?ad’-(~ *Pad-) 
*q'al- (~ *q’aP-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*2ay- (~ *?ay-) 
*Sath- (~ *Sath-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*kwhar- (~ *kvhar-) 
*kwhar- (~ *kvhar-) 
*k’an- (~*k’an-) 


*chan- (~ *éhan-) 
*k’an- (~*k’an-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*chan- (~ *chan-) 
*man’- (~ *man’-) 
*gar?- (~ *gar’-) 

*did- (~ *ded-) 

*han- (~ *hoy-) 

*, ‘tPhakwh. (~ *efhakwh-) 
*gi- (~ *ge-) 


*t'akh- (~ *t’akh-) 

*1/akh- (~ *t’akh-) 

*c’al- (~ *c’al-) or *é’al- (~ *é’al-) 
*haph- (~ *haph-) 

*riy- (~ *rey-) 

*bul- $V-(~ *bol-SV-) 

*buw- (~ *bow-) 

*c’al- (~ *e’al-) or *é’al- (~ *2’al-) 
*gian- (~*evor-) 

sriy- (~ trey) 

*phiny- (~ *phen’-) 

*t'aq'- (~ *t'aq’-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 

*phiny- (~ tphen) 

*khad- (~ *khad-) 


834 


English Meaning 


protector 
protrude, to 


protuberance 


protuberance, rounded 


pull apart, to 
pull off, to 


pull out, to 


pulled-off piece or part 
pungent 


pungent smell 
punishment 
puppy 

pure 

purify, to 
purulent, to be 
pus 

push 


push, to 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*gary- (~ *gary-) 
*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*did- (~ *ded-) 
*thaw- (~ *thaw-) 
*k/ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*fag- (~ *Sog-) 
*bun- (~ *bon-) 
*2any- (~ *?an’-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) 
*plius- (~ *phos-) 
*phuw- (~ *phow-) 
* plu. (~ *phow-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*bun- (~ *bon-) 
*plius- (~ *phos-) 
*Siw- (~ *Sew-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*p'ut’- (~*p'ot'-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*p'ut’- (~*p'ot’-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 


*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*p'ut’(~ *p'ot') 
*Jem- 

*khar- 


*Dip!- (~ *deph-) 
*sady- (~ *sad’-) 
*Khuwan- or *khun- 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*?al-) 

(~ *kwey-) 
*k’Wiy- (~ *k’Wey-) 
*thab- (~ *thab-) 
*zag- (~ *3ag-) 

*; ‘thak’- 


English Meaning 


push in, to 


pushed together 
pustule 
put, to 


put in place, to 
put in place, to be 
put out (fire), to 
put together, to 


putrid 

putrid, to be 

putting (together), the act of 
puzzled, to be 

quaff 

quarrel 


quarrel, to 


quick 
quickly, to move 
quiet 


quiet, to 
quiet, to be 


quiet, to become 
quietude 

quiver, to 
radiant 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*thaly- (~ *thal-) 
*zag- (~ *3ag-) 

*1f ub (~*1f ok) 
*thyr- (~ *thor-) 
*k’Wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
+1 'ukh- (~ *1fok-) 
*k’wah- (~*k’Wah-) 
*bug- (~ *bog-) 
*dag- (~ *dag-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*diy- (~ *dey-) 
*Khay- (~ *khay-) 
*?as)- (~ *2as?-) 
*lag- (~ *lag-) 
*dag- (~ *dag-) 
*dag- (~ *dag-) 
*k’Was- (~ *k’Was-) 
*k’adh. (~ *k’adh-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*rakh. (~ *rakh-) 
*q'ar?- (~ *q’ar?-) 
*k’wiy- (~ *k’Mey-) 
*rakh- (~ *rakh-) 
*dia- (~ *dea-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*Gal- (~ *aal-) 
*ghath. 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*?or- 

*phat’- (~ *phat'-) 
*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*rom- 


*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*k’war- (~ *k’War-) 
*phath (~ *phaph-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 


835 


Number 


166 


836 


English Meaning 


radiate, to 


rage 
tage, to 
rain 


rain, to 


raindrop 
raining 
raise, to 


raise up, to 
raised 


raised place 
rake 


raking 
ram [a male sheep] 


rapid 
rapid motion, any 


rapidly, to move 

rasping sound, to make a 
ravine 

reach, to 


ready, to make 
reckon, to 
recognition 
recognize, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*?el- 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 

*bur- (~ *bor-) 

*3ar- (~ *zar-) or *Zar- (~ *Zar-) 
*rek’- 

*sig- (~ *seg-) 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 

*3il- (~ *3el-) or *5il- (~ *$el-) 
*sig- (~ *seg-) 

*thyl- (~ *thol-) 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*far-gV- (~ *far-gV-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*nitgh- (~ *netfh-) 
*sal- (~ *sal-) 

*did- (~ *ded-) 

*dim- (~ *dem-) 

*sal- (~ *sal-) 

*KhiD- (~ *khel’-) 
*dim- (~ *dem-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*dagh- 

*dur- 

*khab- 

*?2ar- (~ *2ar-) 

*?or- 

*?or- 

*raq'- (~*r2q') 
*phath. (~ *phath.) 

* ghar) 

*Gal- (~ *eal-) 

*di2- (~ *d¥e?-) 
*phar- (~ *ohar-) 
*sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 
*hin-khV- (~ *hen-khV-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 
*k’any- (~ *k’any-) 
*Sey- 


English Meaning 


recognized 
recollection 
recompense 
recount, to 
red-hot, to be 
reduce, to 


reduced, to be or become 
reed 


regard, to 

regard attentively, to 
rejoice, to 

related 

related person or thing 
relative on the mother’s side 
[relative pronoun stem] 


relax, to 
relaxed 
release, to 
remain, to 


remembrance 
remote 
removal 
remove, to 


rend, to 
renown 
repay in kind, to 


repayment 
report 


repose 
request 


request, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*Sey- 
*gun- (~ *gon-) 
*Hap’- (~ *khap') 
*t'il- (~*t’el-) 
*k'wam- (~ *k’Wam-) 
*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*é’am- 

*khab- 
*gal’-(~*gab) 
*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 
*mak’- (~ *mak’-) 
*2ar- (~ *Par-) 
*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*haw- 

#Jo0hj- (~ *erhe-) 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*rom- 

*rom- 

* hal. (~ *dhal-) 
*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*gun- (~ *gon-) 
*t'aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*syiD- (~ *sYeD-) 
*thekh- 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*t’ar- (~ *t’ar-) 
*t'ar-phV- (~ *t’ar-phV-) 
*khul- (~ *khol-) 
*fevhay- (~ *hevhay-) 
*hvhay- (~ *ehay-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*wir- (~ *wer-) (2) 
*wath- (~ *wath-) 
*k'War- (~ *k’War-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*t’el- 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 


*t’el- 


838 
English Meaning 


resemble, to 
reservoir 
residence 
resound, to 
respire, to 
rest [sleep] 


rest, to 


resting place 


restraint 

return an equal measure, to 
reveal, to 

revolve, to 


ridicule 

right 

rigid 

rigid, to be 

rigid, to be or become 
rind 

ringing or tinkling sound 
rinse, to 

tip 

rip apart, to 

ripe 

ripen, to 


ripeness 
ripening 


ripped 
rise, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*mor- 

*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*San- (~ *fan-) 
*Saw- (~ *Sow-) 
¥hWar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*5aw- (~ *Faw-) 
*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*rom- 

*khay- (~ *klay-) 
*k’war- (~*k’War-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*fowhay- (~ *evhay-) 


*c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 


*c’ur- (~ *e’or-) 
*]ohgl- (~ *vhal-) 
*wal’- (~ *wal’-) 
*5ak'- (~ 50k’) 
*woy-khV- 

*1’Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*t'Yar- (~ *tYar-) 


*khar- (~ *kar-) 
*klay- (~ *khay-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*t’ar- (~ *t’ar-) 

*Sar- (~ *Sar-) 
*phary- (~ *plar’-) 
*bul- $V- (~ *bol-£V-) 
*phary- (~ *plhary-) 
*phary- (~ *phar?-) 
*bul- £V- (~ *bol-£V-) 
*dVi2- (~ *dve?-) 
*tYar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*bir- (~ *ber-) 

*did- (~ *ded-) 
*khiD- (~ *kheD-) 
*hay- (~ *hay-) 

*hon- 

*far-gV- (~ *far-gV-) 
*nitgh- (~ *netf!-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning Proto-Nostratic 
tise (up), to *2ory- 

river *cal- (~ *cal-) 
river, flowing or running *hap- (~ *hap"-) 
roaming *)pvhal- (~ *ehal-) 
roar *k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 


*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*car- (~ *ar-) 


roar, to *car- (~ *car-) 
roar [onomatopoeic], to *gur- 
roaring [onomatopoeic] *gur- 
roast, to *k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*iher- 
roasted *¢ther- 
roasting *k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
rob, to *khab- (~ *khal’-) 
robbery *syiD- (~ *s¥eD-) 
rock [stone] *k’al- 
*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
rod *earv- (~ *eary-) 
roll, to *gWar- (~ *gWar-) 


*Jovhal- (~ *kehal-) 
+ wal’ (~ *wab-) 
*rath- (~ *rath-) 


roll down, to *c’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 
rolling *gWar- (~ *gWar-) 
root (of tree or plant) *sVir- (~ *sYer-) 
rope *phir- (~ *pher-) 

*k'an- (~ *k’ay-) 

*Jovhip. (~ *evher-) 
rot, to *k’Wed- 

*q'ard- (~ *q’ar?-) 
rot away, to *wasy- (~ *wasy-) 
rotate, to *k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
rotten *q'ar)- (~*q’ar)-) 
rough *1t’Yar- (~ *tYar-) 

*khar- 
rough, to be *1Yar- (~ *1'Yar-) 
round *p'ul- (~ *p’ol-) 

*khar- (~ *khar-) 

*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 


*g¥ar- (~ *g¥or-) 
*g'il- (~*’el-) 
round object, any *k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 


840 
English Meaning 


round, to be 

rounded prominence at the end 
of a bone forming a ball and 
socket joint with the hollow 
part of another bone 

rouse, to 

rub, to 


rub (with grease, oil, fat, 
ointment), to 

rubbed 

rude 

rude, to be 

ruin 


ruin, to 
ruler 


rumble, to [onomatopoeic] 
rumbling [onomatopoeic]) 
rumination 

rump 

run, to 


run away, to 

run or chase after, to 
run out, to 

running 


running water 
rupture 


INDEX VERBORUM. 


Proto-Nostratic 


*tfil- (~ *4f’el-) 
*20m- 


*wak'- (~ *wak’-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*mel- 

*mol- 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 


*phar- (~ *thar-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*nad’- (~ *nad’-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*k’wed- 

*hul- (~ *hol-) 
*wed- 

*k’Wed- 

*ighir- (~ *epher-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*gur- 

*gur- 

*k’ep’- 

*k’un- (~ *k’oy-) 
*dun- (~ *don-) 
*Waw- (~ *dvaw-) 
*1’Yor- 

*giry- (~ *gerY-) or *Giry- (~ *Ger?-) 
*haph- (~ *haph-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*rath. (~ *rath-) 
*her- and/or *hor- 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*3ar- (~ *zar-) or *Zar- (~ *Zar-) 
*Daw- (~ *daw-) 
*1’Yor- 

*?or- 

*wag- (~ *wag-) 
*chag- (~ *chag-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 


English Meaning 


ruptured 

rustling or rumbling noise 
safe 

safe, to be 

saliva 

same 

satisfied, to be 


saw 


say, to 


saying 
scab 


scanty 
scar 


scatter, to 


scattered 


scattered about 
scattered about, to be 
scattering 

scoop out, to 


scrape, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*t'Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*sYol- 

*sYol- 

*thyph. 

*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 

* thir. (~ *ther-) 
*thir-phy- (~ *ther-phV-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*ephar- (~ *ghar-) 
*hag- (~ *ha3-) 
*t'e?- 

*'il- (~*t’el-) 
*khil- (~ *khel-) 

*q ath. (~*q'Wawrh.) 
*yan- (~ *yan-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*wir- (~ *wer-) (2) 
*wath. (~ *wath-) 
*yan- (~ *yan-) 
*phak'- (~ *phakh.) 
*gar-bV- (~ *gar-bV-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*wed- 

*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*duw- (~ *dow-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*sih- (~ *seh-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*duw- (~ *dow-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*sih- (~ *seh-) 
*duw- (~ *dow-) 
*ban- (~*ban-) 
*gal- (~ *gal-) 

* 


*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*¢'ir- (~ *é’er-) 
“*gar- (~ *gar-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 


841 


842 


English Meaning 


scrapes, that which 
scraping 
scratch 


scratch, to 


scratches, that which 
scratching 

screech, to 

sea 


seat 

seated 
seated, to be 
section 

see, to 


seed 
seedling 
seeing 
seen 
seize, to 


seize hold of, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*hok’- 

*gar- (~ *gar-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*Sir- (~ *e’er-) 
*thar-a-t'(V)- (~ *tthar-a-t'(V)-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*'ir- (~ *é’er-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 

*har- (~ *har-) 
*hok’- 

*wur’- (~ *wor?-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 

* thar (~ *thar-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*yam- 

*mor- 

*?asy- (~ *?as)-) 
*ham- (~ *liam-) 
*?asy- (~ *?asy-) 
*Sih- (~ *Seh-) 

*eghil. (~ *¢phel-) 
*hidg- (~ *Whedb-) 
*?il- (~ *?el-) 

*fen- 

*ra?-yV- (~ *ra?-yV-) 
*bar- 

*nvaS-rV- (~ *naf-rV-) 
*ra?-yV- (~ *ra?-yV-) 
*Sey- 

*phid- (~ *phed-) 

* phekh- 

*svil- (~ *s¥el’-) 


*3zum- (~ *zom-) or *Zum- (~ *Zom-) 


*gab- 

*gar- (~ *gor-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*qham- (~ *gham-) 
*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 
*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*2am- (~ *?am-) 
*Sap'-(~ *fap’-) 
*woth- 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 


English Meaning 
seize with the hand, to 
seize with the teeth, to 
seized 

seizing 

seizure 

semen 


send off, to 
sense 


sense, to 


sensed, that which is 


senses, that which 


separate 
separate, to 


separate into (equal) parts, to 
separated 


separated from 
separated from, to be 
separation 


set, to 


set fire to, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*khaph- 

*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 

*2am- (~ *?am-) 

*3um- (~ *zom-) or *3um- (~ *Zom-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 

*phasy- (~ *phas?-) 

*2an- (~ *?an-) 

*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 
*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *¥on-) 
*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *Son-) 
*san- (~ *san-) or *San- (~ *San-) 
*sin- (~ *sen-) or *Sin- (~ *Sen-) 
*sun- (~ *son-) or *Sun- (~ *¥on-) 
*2ay- (~ *Pay-) 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 

*ban- (~ *ban-) 

*phar- (~ *plar-) 

*gal- (~ *gal-) 

*khas- (~ *khas-) 

*2ay-(~ *2oy7) 

*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 

*Sih- (~ *Seh-) 

*gar-(~ *gar-) 

*?ar- (~ *?ar-) 

*hol- 

*hol- 

*ban- (~ *ban-) 

*5ih- (~ *Seh-) 

*gal- (~ *gal-) 

*khas- (~ *khas-) 

*daw- (~ *daw-) 

*khay- (~ *khay-) 

*2as?- (~ *?as)-) 

*lag- (~ *lag:) 

*bud-(~ *bod-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 


843 


844 
English Meaning 


set in motion, to 
set up, to 

settle down, to 
settled 

settled place 
settlement 
sever, to 


severance 
severed 

sexual intercourse, to have 
sexual organs (male or female) 
shade 

shadow 

shake, to 


shaken 
shaken, to be 
shaking 


shaking (from fright, fear) 
shape 
share [portion] 


share, to 
sharp [pointed] 


sharp [bitter] 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*2or- 

*daw- (~ *daw-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*phal- 

*phal- 

*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*t/ar- (~ *t’ar-) 
*k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *k’ur- (~ *k’or-) 
*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*man’- (~ *many-) 
*q'al’- (~*q’aD-) 
*1'Val- (~ *t'Yal-) 
*t'Val- (~ *t’Yal-) 
*phel- 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*gud- (~ *god-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*hat’~ (~ *hat’-) 
*hut’- (~ *hot’-) 
*nah- (~ *nah-) 


*hat’- (~*hat’-) 
*hut’- (~ *hot’-) 
*rag- (~ *rag-) 
*raq 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*phasy- (~ *phasy-) 
*duny- (~ *don’-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*bay- (~ *bay-) 
*k’wat'~ (~ *k’Wat’-) 
*?ad- (~ *?ad’-) 
*3em- 


*khar- 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


sharp [bitter], to be 

sharp instrument used for cutting, 
any 

sharp point 

sharpen, to 

shatter, to 

she [third person pronoun stem] 

sheep 


sheep and goats 
shell 

shield 

shine, to 


shine brightly, to 
shining 


shiver, to 
shivering 
shoot [sprout] 
short 


short of [lacking] 


shortened 
shout 


shout, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


*cat'’- (~ *GatY-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 


*sakh- (~ *sakl-) 


*hokh- 

*3ag- (~ *3ag-) 
*phas- (~ *phasy-) 
*si- (~ *se-) 

*bag- 

*dur- 

*fuw- (~ *fow-) 
*k’Woy- 

*khad- (~ *khad-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*dao- (~ *dac-) 
‘ail’. (~ *del’-) 
*t'ay- (~ *t’ay-) or *t’iy- (~ *t’ey-) 
*gil- (~ *Gel-) 
*?el- 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wal’- (~ *wal?-) 
*law- (~ *law-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*gil- (~ *cel-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wal’- (~ *wal)-) 
*law- (~ *law-) 
*hut’- (~ *hot’-) 
*hut’- (~ *hot’-) 
*waS-rV- (~ *WaS-rV-) 
*k’ut’- 

*}owhar. (~ *krhar-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 
*q’War- (~*q"War-) 
*q'Wur- (~ *q’Wor-) 
*wal- (~ *waf-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
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English Meaning 


shove 
shove, to 


shove in, to 
shove into, to 
shrub 

shut, to 


sick, to be 

sick, to be or become 
sick, to become deathly 
sickness 


side 


sieve 
sift, to 


sigh 


sigh, to 


sight 
silence 
silent 
silent, to be 
silly 
similar 
sinew 


sing, to 
singing 
sink, to 
sister [nursery word] 


sister-in-law 
sit, to 


INDEX VERBORUM. 
Proto-Nostratic 


*q’Wal- (~*q’Wal-) 
*wal- (~ *waf-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*3ag- (~ *3ag-) 
*3ag- (~ *3ag-) 
“utd (~ #0) 
“1p uk (~ *B’ok-) 
*3er- or *Zer- 
*Jag- (~ *$og'-) 
(~ *chokh.) 
*Ghukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*nusY- (~ *nosy-) 
*mard- (~ *mary-) 
*daw- (~ *dow-) 
*mary- (~ *mar?-) 
*nus)- (~ *nosY-) 
*3ag- (~ *zag-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*?2ar- (~ *?ar-) 
*sa?-yi- (~ *sa?-yi-) 
*sa?-yi- (~ *sa?-yi-) 
*?2al- (~ *?al-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*kWas- (~ *k'Was-) 
*plius- (~ *phos-) 
*Saw- (~ *Saw-) 
*k’um- (~ *k’om-) 
*kWas- (~ *k’Was-) 
*Sen- 

*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*rom- 

*dum- (~ *dom-) 
*?eb- 

*sam- (~ *sam-) 
*svir- (~ *sYer-) 
*s[e]n- or *S[e]n- 
*bir- (~ *ber-) 
*bir- (~ *ber-) 
*fam- (~ *fam-) 
*da- (~*do-) 
*da-d(a)- (~ *do-d(a)-) 
*nus?- (~ *nosy-) 
*2asy- (~ *?as)-) 


English Meaning 


skin. 


(animal) skin 
skull 


slap 
slash 


slaughter 


slaughter, to 
slay, to 
sleep 


sleep, to 
slice 


slide, to 


slide down, to 
sling 


slip, to 

slip down, to 
slippery 

slit 


slumber 
small 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*phaé’- (~ *phaé’-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
¥k’Woy- 

*lath. (~ *lath-) 
*nakh- (~ *nak!-) 
*khaph. 

*khir- (~ *kher-) 
*thaph. (~ *thaph-) 
*ghal- (~ *qtal-) 
*ghar- (~* hor.) 
*way- (~ *way-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 
¥ghath. 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wel- 

*lah- (~ *lah-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*gWan- (~ *gWan-) 
*qal- (~*qWal-) 
*wel- 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*Saw- (~ *¥ow-) 
*Saw- (~ *Saw-) 
*t/ar-(~*1’ar-) 
*eir- (~ *é'er-) 
*ishar- (~*Hhar-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*3il- (~ *3el-) or *il- (~ *Zel-) 
*gil- (~ *gel-) 
*¢’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 
*q’wal- (~ *qWal-) 
*k'wal- (~ *k’Wal-) 
*gil- (~ *gel-) 
*e’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 
*zil- (~ *3el-) o *3il- (~ *Zel-) 


~ *hepgh-) 
tphal- (~ *¢fhal-) 

*¢phar- (~ *t$har-) 

*Saw- (~ *¥aw-) 

*gin- (~ *gen-) or *Gin- (~ *Gen-) 
*kut’- 
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English Meaning 
small, to be 


small piece 
small tree 
smart, to 
smash, to 
smear, to 
smell 
smell, to 
smoke 


smoke, to 


smoky, to be 
smolder, to 


smooth 


snake 
snatch, to 
snort 
soak, to 


soaked 


soft, to be 
softened 
soil 

soil, to 
soiled 


solid 
solid, to be 
solidity 


somebody [indefinite 
pronoun stem] 


someone [indefinite pronoun stem] 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*gin- (~ *gen-) or *ain- (~ *cen-) 
*nusy- (~ *nos)-) 

*t’Vakh- (~ *t'Yakh-) 

*Jagn- (~ *Zagw-) 

*phab- (~ *plab-) 

*k’wad- (~ *k’Wad-) 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*fut’- (~ *fot’-) 

*fut’- (~ *fot'-) 

*t'ug'9- (~ *1'0q""-) 
*k'Wam- (~ *k’Wam-) 

*k’Wat’- (~ *k’Wat’-) 

*k’Wam- (~ *k'Wam-) 
*k’wat'- (~ *k’Wat’-) 

*t'ug’¥- (~*t’0g"-) 
*k’wam- (~ *k’Wam-) 

*k’Wat’- (~ *k’Wat’~) 

*5il- (~ *gel-) or *$il- (~ *5el-) 
*gil- (~ *gel-) 

*gwal- (~ *gWal-) 

*syiD- (~ *s¥eD-) 

*phus- (~ *phog-) 

*Suw- (~ *Fow-) 

*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 
*Suw- (~ *Sow-) 

*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *fow-a-l(V)-) 
*nusy- (~ *nosY-) 

*Gar- (~ *Gar-) 

*phory- 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*k’ar- 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*thik'- (~ *thek’-) 

*1ar- (~ *t'¥ar-) 

*k’urd- (~ *k’Wor?-) 
*kWurd- (~ *k’Wory-) 

* thik’ (~ *thek’-) 

*ma- (~ *ma-) 


*mi- (~ *me-) 
*mu- (~ *mo-) 
*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*mi- (~ *me-) 


English Meaning 


son 
soot 


sooty, to be 
sore 
sound [noise] 


sound [healthy] 
sound [healthy], to be 
sound, to 


sound, to make a 


sour 


sour, to be 
spacious 
spacious, to be 
spade 


spark 
sparkle, to 


sparse 


speak, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*mu- (~ *mo-) 

*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) or *sYew- 
*thukh. (~ *thokh-) 
*1'ug’- (~*t'0q"®-) 
*1'ug?™- (~*t'0q""-) 
*gar-bV- (~ *gar-bV-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bug-a-r(V)- (~ *bog-a-r(V)-) 
*daw- (~ *daw-) 

*khal- (~ *klal-) 

*khil- (~ *khel-) 
*q'Wal- (~*q’al-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*wath- (~ *wath-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 

*svol- 

*svol- 

*daw- (~ *daw-) 

*khal- (~ *ktal-) 
*ibay- (~ *khoy-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bug-a-r(V)- (~ *bog-a-r(V)-) 
*khil- (~ *khel-) 

*mur- (~ *mor-) 

*3em- 

*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*raw-hV- (~ *raw-hV-) 
*raw-hV- (~ *raw-hV-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 

*gar- (~ *Gar-) 

*phah- (~ *phah-) 
*phah-wV- (~ *phah-wV-) 
*k’was- (~ *k’Was-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 

*t’e?- 

*khil- (~ *khel-) 
*q'waph. (~ *q’Waprh-) 
*yan- (~ tyan-) 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*wir- (~ *wer-) (2) 
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English Meaning 


spear 


spear(head) 
speech 


spend time, to 
sperm 

spike 

spill 

spill out, to 
spit, to 

spit out, to 
spit up, to 
spite 

spittle 


spleen 


splendor 
split 


split, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*wath. (~ *wath-) 
*thar- (~*thar-) 
*3er- or *Zer- 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*1’il- (~ *t’el-) 
#khiL- (~ *khel-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*wir- (~ *wer-) (2) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*phas?- (~ *plas?-) 
*phakwh. (~~ *ghokwh-) 
*dun- (~ *don-) 
*3ar- (~ *gar-) or *Zar- (~ *¥ar-) 
¥thyph_ 

*wam- (~ *wam-) 
*wam- (~ *wam-) 
*ghath. 

A phyyh. 

*wam- (~ *wam-) 
*pliql- (~ *phal-) 
*?el- 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*bak’- (~ *bak’-) 
*phagh. (~ *pliadh-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phasy- (~ *pltasy-) 
*phip-(~ *pheb-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*t'ah- (~ *t’ah-) 
*1t’Yar- (~ *tYar-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*bak’- (~ *bak’-) 
*bitth- (~ *betth-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phasy- (~ *phtas-) 
*phib- (~ *pheD-) 
*duw-(~ *dow-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*yah- (~*t’ah-) 
*1t’Yar- (~ *t Yar-) 


English Meaning 


split apart, to 


split into small pieces, to 

splitting into small pieces, 
the act of 

split, that which is 

split open, to 


splits, that which 
spoil, to 

spoon 

sport 

sport, to make 
spot 

spotted 

spray 

spray, to 

spread 


spread, to 


spread about, to 
spread forth, to 
spread out 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*sakh. (~ *sakh-) 
*Sar- (~ *Sar-) 


*k’ir- (~ *k’er-) or *kur- (~ *k’or-) 


*ghal- (~ *qhal-) 


*tthyt’- (~ *t¢hot’-) 


nag (~ *0g-) 
*biggh- (~ *betfh-) 


*phact. (~ *phoch.) 


*hay- (~ *hay-) 
*k’ep’- 
*k'ep’- 


*gad- (~ *gad-) 


*phigdh. (~ *phach-) 


¥eghal- (~ *¢ghal-) 
*Sar- (~ *Sar-) 
*k’Wed- 

*khay- 

*gak’- (~ *gak’-) 
*gak’- (~ *gak’-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*rek’- 

*rek’- 

*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 

* thal (~ *thal-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*phar-(~ *phar-) 
¥phith- (~ *pheth-) 
*thab- (~ *thab’-) 
*thany- (~ *thany-) 
*phar-(~ *thar-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*sYor- 

sphar- (~ *phor-) 
*thad-(~ *thab-) 
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English Meaning 
spread out, to 
spring forth, to 


sprinkle, to 


sprinkle (with water), to 
sprinkled 
sprinkling 


sprout 


sprout, to 


squander, to 
squeak, to 
squeeze 
squeeze, to 


squeeze out, to 
squeeze tight, to 
squeeze together, to 


squeeze with the hand, to 
squeezing 

stab 

stab, to 


stable, to be 

stack 

stack (in a heap), to 
staff 

stain 

stain, to 

stalk 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*bul- (~ *bol-) 

*thar- (~*thar-) 

*sYor- 

*3ar- (~ *gar-) or *Jar- (~ *Zar-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 

*t'al- (~ *t’al-) 

*rek’- 

*sih- (~ *seh-) 

*duw- (~ *dow-) 

*3il- (~ *gel-) or *5il- (~ *Fel-) 
*rek’- 

*Sag- (~ *f0g-) 
*naS-rV- (~ *naf-rV-) 
*bul- £V- (~ *bol-£V-) 
*Sag- (~ *¥0g-) 
¥nal-rV- (~ *nYaf-rV-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*¢’iry- (~ *c’ery-) 
*bit'Y- (~ *betY-) 

*Dit 'Y- (~ *betY-) 
#hegh. 

*Wam- (~ *nam-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 

*gag- (~ *3ag-) 

thik’ (~ *thek’-) 
*hak’- (~ *hak’-) 
*khaph- 

*3ag- (~ *zag-) 
*phakwh. (~ *pphokwh-) 
*3zer- or *Zer- 
*pphakewh- (~ *¢phakevh-) 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*way- (~ *way-) 

*mir- (~ *mer-) 

*dag- (~ *dag-) 

*thyl- (~ *thol-) 

*thyl- (~ *thol-) 

*cary- (~ *Gar?-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*haD- 

*khan’- (~ *khan’-) 
*gar’- (~ *Gar’-) 


English Meaning 
stand out, to 


stand over, to 
startled 
startled, to be 
starvation 
stay, to 


staying 
steadfast 
steadfast, to be 
steal, to 

stem 


stench 

step 

step aside, to 
stick 


stick out, to 

stiff 

stiff, to be 

stiff, to be or become 
still [quiet] 


still, to be 

still, to become 
stillness 

sting 

stink, to 


stinking 
stir, to 
stir up, to 


stirred up, to be 
stomach 
stone 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*gar’- (~ *gor’-) 
*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*k'War- (~ *k’ar-) 
*wan- (~ *wan-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*buw- (~ *bow-) 
*1Var- (~ *tYar-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*khab- (~ *khal’-) 
*khal- 

*khany- (~ *khany-) 
*Gary- (~ *car)-) 
*@ip'(~*deph) 
*giry- (~ *ger’-) or *Gir?- (~ *cer?-) 
*?ot’- 

*bud- 

*khany- (~ *khan-) 
*Gary- (~ *eary-) 
*gar’- (~ *gar?-) 
*t'Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*t'Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*gar?- (~ *gar?-) 
*k’War- (~ *k’War-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*rom- 

*2any- (~ *2an-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*kWar- (~ *k’War-) 
*chag- (~ *chag-) 
*diph. (~*@eph-) 
*q ar (~ *q’ar-) 
*q‘ar?- (~ *q'ar-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*rag- (~ *rag-) 
*eal- (~ *Gal-) 
*wak’- (~ *wak’-) 
*cal- (~ *cal-) 
*wat’Y- (~ *wat)-) 
*phal- (~ *plal-) 
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English Meaning 


stop, to 
stoppage 
storm 
storm cloud 
straight 
strain 
strain, to 
stranger 
strangle, to 
strap 
stream 
stream, flowing or running 
strength 
stretch 


stretch, to 


stretch out, to 


stretched 


strew, to 


strewn 
strewn about 
strewn about, to be 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*Khiw- 

*k’al- 

*kWar- (~ *k’War-) 
*t’ad- (*t’ad-) 
*rom- 

¥chykh..(~ *chokh-) 
*dhiukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*sig- (~ *seg-) 
*nab- (~ *nab-) 
*woy-khy- 

*k’ach. 

*k’ach. 

*gus- (~ *gos-) 
*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 
*al- (~ *Zal-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) or *Far- (~ *Far-) 
*mor- 

*hap!-(~ *hap"-) 
*wak’- (~ *wak’-) 
*wal- 

*woy- 

*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*thab- (~ *thal’-) 

* thal’ (~~ *tha-) 
*thany- (~ *thany-) 
*?ut’- (~ *2ot’-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*mad- (~ *mad-) 
*mat’- (~ *mat’-) 
*rak’- (~ *rak’-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*Yal- (~*t’al-) 
*e’al- (~ *c’al-) or *é’al- (~ *é’al-) 
*thal- (~ *thab-) 
*thany- (~ *thany-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*sih- (~ *seh-) 
*duw- (~ *dow-) 
*sih- (~ *seh-) 
*duw- (~ *dow-) 


English Meaning 


strife 
strife, to cause 
strike 


strike, to 


strike (with an instrument), to 
strike (with a weapon), to 
string 


strip off, to 
strive against, to 
strive for, to 
stroke 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*¢har- (~ *¢fhar-) 
*iBhar- (~ *tBhar-) 
*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*gwan- (~ *g’an-) 
*wed- 

*bah- (~ *bah-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*thak’- 

*thaph- (~ *thaph-) 
*1aph. (~ *t’aph-) 
*t’aw- (~ *t’aw-) 
*t'uk’- (~ *t’ok’-) 
*dab- (~ *dab-) 
*phum- (~ *Phom-) 
*17ad-(~*t’Yad-) 
*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*k’ud- (~ *k’od-) 
*gWan- (~ *gWan-) 
*k’wad- (~ *k’Wad-) 
*k’Wah- (~ *k’Wah-) 
¥qhal- (~ *glal-) 
¥ghath. 

*q’wal- (~*q’"al-) 
*Sakh- (~ *fakh-) 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*way- (~ *way) 
*nag- (~ *nag-) 
*nikh- (~ *nekh-) 
*lah-(~ *loh-) 
*gad- (~ *gad-) 
*wed- 


‘phir (~*pher-) 

*Sal- (~ *§al-) 

*eay- (~*k'ay7) 

*c'iD- 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*win- (~ *wen-) or *wiy- (~ *wey-) 
*thak’- 

*thaph- (~ *thaph-) 

*t’aw- (~ *t’aw-) 

*t’uk’- (~ *t’ok’-) 
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English Meaning 


stroke, to 
strong 


strong, to be 


strong, to be or become 

strong odor, to give offa 
struggle 

stuck together, to be or become 
study 

stuff, to 


stuff tight, to 
stupor 

succumb, to 

suck, to 

suck, to give 

suck milk, to 

suck (out), to 

suck (the breast), to 
suckle, to 


suckling 
suffer, to 


suffer, to make to 
suffering 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*@ab- (~ *dab-) 
*chal- (~ *chal-) 
*k’ud- (~ *k’od-) 
*k’wad- (~ *k’ad-) 
tghal- (~ *qhal-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*1Var- (~ *t'Yar-) 
*khar- 

*?ab- 

*hal’- (~ *hal’-) 
*Sur- (~ *for-) 
*mak’- (~ *mak’-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*?ad- (~ *?ad-) 
*hab’- (~ *hal?=) 
*Sur- (~ *for-) 
*wal- 

*@iph-(~ *Wep'-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*1’Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*khal- (~ *kial-) 
*thur- (~ *tor-) 
*1'an- (~ *t’an-) 
*3ag- (~ *zag-) 
*phum- (~ *Phom-) 
*2eb- 

*diy- (~ *dey-) 
*mal- (~*mal-) 
*lab- (~ *lab-) 
*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*ma(a)- 

*diy- (~ *dey-) 
*ma(a)- 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*phaly- (~ *thad’-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*nusy- (~ *nos)-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*thal- (~ *thal-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 


English Meaning 


suffering, to be in 
suffering, to cause 
suitable 

suitable, to be 
summer 

summit 


summons 
sunken 
sunlight 
sunny, to be 
superior [n.] 
superior, to be 
supervise, to 
support 

surge 


surge, to 


surge forth, to 
surge up, to 
surpass, to 


surplus 

surround, to 
surroundings 
surrounds, that which 
suspend, to 
sustenance 

swallow, to 


swamp 
swell, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*nikh- (~ *nekt-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*mun- (~ *moy-) 
*t'akh (~ *t’akh-) 
*t'akh- (~ *t’akh-) 
*sYam- (~ *sYam-) 
*gub- (~ *gob-) 

*khir- (~ *kher-) 

*q wah. (~ *q’Waph-) 
*Sam- (~ *fam-) 

*hag- (~*hag-) 
*sYam- (~ *sYam-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 

*har- (~ *har-) 

*rak’- (~ *rak'-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*sYor- 

*wely- 

*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*wel’- 

*sYor- 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*phar- (~ *phar-) 
*air-(~ *de?-) 
*mah- (~ *mah-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 
*thir-phY-(~ *ther-phV-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*thun-khV- (~ *t¢hon-khV-) 
*k’al- 

*Saw- (~ *Saw-) 
*q'Wur- (~*q’Wor-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*bar- (~ *bar-) 

*bir- (~ *ber-) 

*bug- (~ *bog-) 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) 
*bun- (~ *bon-) 
*bun-gV- (~ *bon-gV-) 


858 


English Meaning 


swelling 


swiftly, to move 


swim, to 

swimming 

swing back and forth, to 
swollen 


sword 


tail 
take, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*phu?-(~ *pho?-) 
*p'ul- (~ *p'ol-) 

*darv- (~ *dard-) 

*did- (~ *ded-) 

*thaw- (~ *thaw-) 
*phig’¥ (~*pheq’*-) 
*Siw- (~ *Sew-) 

gar’ (~*ga1?-) 
*khaw- (~ *khaw-) 
*gwan- (~ *g¥an-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*hay-t’'V- (~ *hay-t'V-) 
*hon- 

*mah- (~ *mah-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*mik’- (~ *mek’-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*bul-bul- (~ *bol-bol-) 
*bun- (~ *bon-) 

*phu?- (~ *pho?-) 
*p'ul- (~ *p’ol-) 
*dar?- (~ *dar’-) 
*thaw- (~ *thaw-) 

+ phig’. (~*pheg’®-) 
*gar’- (~ gar’) 
*gwan- (~ *g¥an-) 
*hon- 

phar. (~ tplor-) 

* phir. (~ *pher-) 

*wuy- (~ *woy-) or *Huy- (~ *Hoy-) 
*wuy- (~ *woy-) or *Huy- (~ *Hoy-) 
*dul’- (~ *doD’-) 
*p'ul- (~*p'ol-) 

*did- (~ *ded-) 

*thaw- (~ *thaw-) 
*Siw- (~ *Sew-) 
*hay-t'V- (~ *hay-t'V-) 
*man-ga- (~ *man-ga-) 
*sakh. (~ *sakh-) 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*k'ud- 

*day- (~ *day-) 


139 


*3um- (~ *zo0m-) or *um-(~*Fom-) 261 


English Meaning 


take (with the hands or arms), to 
take (away), to 


take by force, to 
take hold of, to 


take (with the hand), to 


talk, to 
talkative, to be 
tall 


tall, to be 
tallness 

tame, to 

tame, to be 
tamp (earth), to 
taut 

tear [rip] 


tear, to 


tear apart, to 


tear asunder, to 
tear off, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*?am- (~ *?am-) 
*wad- (~ *wad-) 
*many- (~ *man-) 
*nitth- (~ *netth-) 
*hap"- (~ *hap"-) 
*phexh. 

*sviD- (~ *s¥eD-) 
*k’al- (~ *k’al-) 
*woth- 

*fap'-(~ *Sap'-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*gar- (~ *gar-) 
*k’ab- (~ *k’ab-) 
*fap’- (~ *fap’-) 
woth. 

*lab- (~ *lab-) 
*gat'- (~ *gat'-) 
*khaph 


*3um- (~ *z0m-) or *Zum- (~ *Zom-) 
il 


*tel-) 


*wath. (~ *wath-) 
*p'al- (~*1’al-) 


*bir- (~ *ber-) 
*t’um- (~ *t’om-) 
*1’um- (~*t’om-) 
*digh- (~ *deqh-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*Uar- (~ *t’ar-) 
*gal- (~ *gal-) 
*phid- (~ *phed) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*t'ar- (~*t’ar-) 
*t’ar-phV- (~ *t’ar-phV-) 
*p'ut'- (~*p’ot’-) 
*row- 

*ar- (~ *Sar-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 


860 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


tear out, to 
teat 
tell, to 


tend, to 
tender 
tender, to be 
tenderness 
tendon 


terrified 
terrified, to be 
testicle(s) 


that [deictic particle] 
that [demonstrative pronoun stem] 
that [intermediate: neither too 

far from nor too near to 

the speaker] 


that one 
that over there 
that yonder (distant: most remote, 


Proto-Nostratic 


*p'ut'- (~*p’ot'-) 
*gal- (~ *gal-) 
*phid- (~ *phed-) 
*diy- (~ *dey-) 
*t'il- (~ *t’el-) 
*Khul- (~ *ktol-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*wir- (~ *wer-) (2) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*?ah- (~ *?ah-) 
*han- (~ *han-) 
*han- (~ *han-) 
*sir- (~ *sYer-) 
*sfe]n- or *S[e]n- 
*hat’- (~ *hat’-) 
*hat'- (~ *hat’-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) 
*Sa- (~ *¥a-) 

phi (~ *the-) 


*Khi- (~ *khe-) 
*2u- (~ *20-) 
*@i- (~ *de-) 
*phiq. 

thy. (~ *tho-) 


farthest away from the speaker] 


that yonder (not very far) 

theft 

their [third person possessive 
suffix] 

them [third person pronoun stem] 

then [inferential particle] 

therefore [inferential particle] 

they [third person pronoun stem] 

thick 


thin 


*kliy- (~ *kho-) 
*2a- (~ *?a-) 
*phg- 

*khaby- (~ *khal’-) 
*si- (~ *se-) 


*si- (~ *se-) 
*hary- 

*har?- 

*si- (~ *se-) 
*thik’- (~ *thek’-) 
*t/an- (~*t’an-) 
*k’an-(~ *k’an-) 
*phaly-(~ *tha-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


thin, to grow 
think, to 


think about, to 

thinness 

this [deictic particle] 

this [proximate: nearest to the 
speaker] 


this [demonstrative pronoun stem] 
this one 

thorn 

though 

thought 


thrashing 
thrive, to 
throat 


throw, to 


throw down, to 
thrown about 
throwing 


thrust 


thrust, to 
thrust in, to 
thrust into, to 


thumb 
thump 


Proto-Nostratic 


*thah- (~ *thah-) 

*1Vig- (~ *t¥ey-) 

*fey- 

*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*thal- (~ *thap-) 

*na (~ *na), *ni (~ *ne) 


*tha- (~ *tha-) 


*kha- (~ *kla-) 

*2i- (~ *?e-) 

*5a- (~ *Sa-) 

*Di- (~ *de-) 
*ephakwh. (~ *tphokwh.) 
*]owhay- 

*1ig- (~ *1¥ey-) 
*sah- (~ *soh-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*Sey- 

*chah- (~ *choh-) 

*riy- (~ *rey-) 

*qhar’- 

*q'el- 

*q"ur- (~ *q’"or-) 
*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 
*dly- (~ *dey-) 

*sih- (~ *seh-) 

*gud- (~ *god-) 
¥q’wal- (~ *qWal-) 
*k’wal- (~ *k’Wal-) 
*¢’ar- (~ *c’ar-) 

*sih- (~ *seh-) 

*q'Wal- (~ *q’Wal-) 
*k’wal- (~ *k'Wal-) 
*thaly- (~ *thal’-) 
*thur- (~ *thor-) 
*k’Wad- (~ *k’Wad-) 
*eghakwh- (~ *t¢hakh-) 
*tha-(~ *thab-) 

“1p ulh- (~ *1f ok) 
*phyr- (~ *thor-) 

“af ult. (~ *ef okt) 
*3er- or *Fer- 

*phal- 


*1'uk’-(~*1’ok’-) 


862 


English Meaning 


tickle, to 
tie 


tie, to 


tie tightly, to 
tie together, to 


tied 
tied together, that which is 
tight 


time 
tip 


tire out, to 
tired 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*k’an- (~ *k’an-) 
*k’ud- (~ *k’od-) 
*Git’- 

*ban-dV- (~ *ban-dV-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 
*khad- (~ *khad-) 
*k'ach. (~ *k’ach-) 
*k'ad- (~ *k’ad-) 
*k'ay- (~ *k'ay-) 
*hevhir. (~ *kvher-) 
*an- (~ *t’an-) 
*sak'"- (~ *sak’W-) 
*Jal- (~ *Zal-) 
*khad- (~ *khad-) 
*k'ad- (~ *k’ad-) 
*ya?- (~ *ya?-) 
*net'y- 

*han-gV- (~ *han-gV-) 
*bag- (~ *bag-) 
*ban-dV- (~ *ban-dV-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 
*svir- (~ *sYer-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c'or-) 
*k'ach. (~ *k'a¢h-) 
*kay- (~ *k'ay-) 
*k'ar- (~ *k'ar-) 
*k'un- (~ *k'on-) 
*hevhir- (~ *kwher-) 
*kar- (~ *k’ar-) 
+ 'im- (~*'em-) 
wen 'c'or-) 
*k’ar- (~ *k'ar-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*?am- (~ *?am-) 
*dud- 

*gab- (~*gab-) 
*gar)- (~ *gar)-) 
*khir- (~ *kher-) 
*q'War-(~*q'War-) 
*phum- (~*Pom-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*dal’- (~ *dal-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 


English Meaning 


tired, that which is 
tired, to be or become 
tired, to become 

to 

together 

together with 


toil 
toil, to 
tongue 


tool used to form, fashion, 
make, or create something 

tooth 

top 


topmost or most prominent part 
topmost part 
torment, to 


torn 
torn-off piece or part 
torrent 


torrential rain 
torture, to 
toss, to 

touch 

touch, to 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*was)- (~ *was?-) 
*bul-(~ *bol-) 
*was)- (~ *was’-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*?any- 

*kham-(~ *ktam-) 
*bi 

*da-(~*da-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*1il- (~ *1’el-) 
*khil- (~ *khel-) 
*lasy- (~ *las?-) 
*lisy- (~ *lesY-) 
*/usy-(~ *los)-) 

+ thikh. (~ *thekh-) 


"1 ar-a-s(V)- (~ *18ar-a-s(V)-) 
*thal- (~ *thal-) 


*mun- (~ *mon-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*1’Yar- (~ *t’Yar-) 
*p'ut’- (~ *p’ot'-) 
*baS- (~ *baf-) 
*3ar- (~ *3ar-) or *Zar- (~ *Zar-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*gud- (~ *god-) 
*thak’- 

*thak’- 

*gas)- (~ *gas)-) 
*?am-(~ *?am-) 
*?am- (~ *?am-) 
*?any- 

*k’wal- (~ *k’Wal-) 
*wos- 


863 


‘Number 


864 
English Meaning 


trade, to 
trample, to 


tranquil 


tranquil, to become 

travel, to 

tree 

tree, a kind of 

tree names, used to designate 
various 

tremble, to 


trembling 


trench 


tribute 
trick, to 
trickery 
trickling 
trouble 


trouble, to be in 
trouble, to cause 
troubled 
troubled, to be 


true 
truncheon 
tumor 
turbidity 
turn 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*wos- 
*thaph. (~ *thaph-) 
*t'uk’- (~*t’ok’-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*rom- 

*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*na§- (~ *naS-) 
“mar- (~ *mar-) 
*dan-wV- 

*has’- (~ *has?-) 


*phath. (~ *phath-) 
*phel- 

*phir- (~ *pher-) 
yh 


*rag- (~ *rag-) 
*raq'- (~ *raq'-) 
*kvhar- (~ *kehar-) 
*?akh- (~ *?akh-) 
*khap’- (~ *ktap’-) 
*makh. (~ *makh-) 
*makh- (~ *makh-) 
*3il- (~ *3el-) or *$il- (~ *Zel-) 
*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*k'ach- 

*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*muy- (~ *moy-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*makh. (~ *makh-) 
*woy-khV- 

*k'an- (~ *k’an-) 
*dar’- (~ *dar)-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


turn, to 


turn around, to 


turn away, to 

turn back, to 

turn or twist around, to 
turn over, to 

turn round, to 

turn together, to 


turn upside down, to 

turned 

turned away from 

turned back 

turned together 

turning 

turns, that which 

turns, rolls, revolves, or goes 
round and round, that which 

twine 

twine together, to 


Proto-Nostratic 


“phir. (~ *pher-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*chukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*chykh. (~ *chokh-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*chukh- (~ *chokh-) 
*chukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*c'ur-(~ *c’or-) 
*k/ar- (~ *k'ar-) 
*gWar- (~ *g’ar-) 
*haph- (~ *hap'-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*wal’- (~ *wal’-) 
*maqwh- (~ *maq-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*net’)- 

*law- (~ *law-) 
*rakh. (~ *rakh-) 
*rath. (~ *rath-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*k'aw- (~ *k'aw-) 
*maq*h- (~ *maq'*h-) 
*haph- (~ *hap'-) 
*haph- (~ *haph-) 
*Sor- 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*svir- (~ *s¥er-) 
*k'ay- (~ *k'ay-) 
*maqh- (~ *maqwh-) 
*gwar- (~ *g"ar-) 
*hap'- (~ *haph-) 
*hap*- (~ *hap*-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*kwhal- (~ *kvhal-) 


*phir- (~ *pher-) 


*hevhir. (~ *kher-) 


866 
English Meaning 


twining together, the act of 
twist 


twist, to 


twist around, to 


twisted together, anything 
twist together, to 


twisted 
twisted, to be 
twisted, that which is 


twisted together 

twisted together, that which is 
twisting together, the act of 
two 

under 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*forhir. (~ *kher-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*chukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*chukh. ‘Chokh-) 
*kwhir- (~ *kvher-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*phir- (~ *pher-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*thakh. (~ *thakh-) 
*chukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*chukh. (~ *éhokh-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c'or-) 
*khath. 

*k'ar- (~ *k’ar-) 
*gWar- (~ *g"ar-) 
*Gub- (~ *Gob-) 
*han- (~ *han-) 
*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*maqwh. (~ *maqWh-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*law- (~ *law-) 
*rakh. (~ *rakh-) 
*khar- (~ *khar-) 
*k’aw- (~ *k’aw-) 
*net'Y- 

*ban-dV- (~ *ban-dV-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*thakh. (~ *thakh-) 
*s¥ir- (~ *sYer-) 
*k'ay- (~ *k'ay-) 
*kvhir. (~ *kher-) 
*net'Y- 

*gWar- (~ *g¥ar-) 
*thakh. (~ *thakh-) 
* hath. 

*aub- (~ *cob-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*ferhir. (~ *kowher-) 
*yor- 


*hal- (~ *hal-) 


English Meaning 


underpart 
understand, to try to 
understanding 
uneasiness 
unfruitful 
unfruitful, to be or become 
unguent 

union 

unite, to 

unite together, to 
united 

united together 

up 

upon 


upper part 
uppermost part (of anything) 


uproar 
upward, to go 
used up 

used up, to be 
useless 
useless, to be or become 
vacant, to be 
valley 

vehicle 

vein 

vessel [pot] 


vex, to 
vexed 
vexed, to be 
victory 


view 

view, to come into 
vigil 

vigor 

violence 

visible 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*sah- (~ *sah-) or *3ah- (~ *Sah-) 
*sah- (~ *sah-) or *Sah- (~ *Sah-) 
*k'al- (~ *k’al-) 

*bar- (~ *bar’-) 

*bar’- (~ *bar’-) 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*ged-) or *cid- (~ *Ged-) 
*gid- (~ *ged-) or *Gid- (~ *Ged-) 
5 (~ *tf'em-) 

(~ *ged-) or *Gid- (~ *Ged-) 
id ‘im- (~*14em-) 

*fay-(~ *Say-) 

*?an)- 

*fal- (~ *fal-) 

*Say- (~ *Fay-) 

*khir- (~ *kher-) 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*q’al- (~ *qal-) 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 

*Zaw- (~ *Zaw-) 

*3aw- (~ *Zaw-) 

*bar’- (~ *bar?-) 

*bar’- (~ *barY-) 

*welr- 

*gol- 

*wig- (~ *weg-) 

*svir- (~ *sYer-) 

*gal- 

*k'ud- (~ *k’od-) 

*kwhar- (~ *kwhar-) 

*nad’- (~ *nady-) 

*hag- (~ *hag-) 

*hag- (~ *hag-) 

*sag- (~ *sag-) or *Sag- (~ *Sag-) 
*wel- 

*fen- 

*wil- (~ *web-) 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*wak’- (~ *wak’-) 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 

*car- (~ *e’ar-) or *é’ar- (~ *é’ar-) 
*gal’- (~ *ga’-) 


868 
English Meaning 


visible, that which is most 
visible, to be or become 
voice 

vomit 

vomit, to 

wail 

walk 

walk, to 


walking 
wall 
wandering 


wane, to 
want 


want, to be in 
wanting 


warder 
warm, to 


warm, to be 
warm, to be or become 
warm, to make 


warmth 


wash, to 


wash(ed) 
washing, the act of 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hay- (~ *hay-) 

*c'ar- (~ *c’ar-) or *é'ar- (~ *é'ar-) 
*gal’- (~ *gab-) 

*bah- (~ *bah-) 

*wam- (~ *wam-) 

*phuth- (~ *photh-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*hvhal- (~ *hvhal-) 

*gir)- (~ *ger?-) or *cir?- (~ *Ger)-) 
*howhal- (~ *khal-) 

*mar- (~ *mar-) 

*kwhal- (~ *kehal-) 

*c'ur- (~ *c'or-) 

*gir- (~ *ger-) 

* hal (~ *khal-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 

“*ga?- (~ *ga?-) 

*hiw- (~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-) 
(~ *hew-), *hiy- (~ *hey-) 
*ga?- (~ *ga?-) 

*k'al- (~ *k'al-) 

*war- (~ *war-) 

*phah- (~ *phah-) 

*phah-wV- (~ *phah-wV-) 

*dul- (~ *dol-) 

*k'al- (~ *k’al-) 

*gWir- (~ *ger-) 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*phab’- (~ *phal’-) 

*theph- 

*t’ab- (~ *t'ab-) 

*khay- (~ *khay-) 

*t'ab- (~ *t’ab-) 

*khay- (~ *khay-) 

*dul- (~ *dol-) 

*theyh- 


*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*law-hV- (~ *law-hV-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*law-hV- (~ *law-hV-) 


English Meaning 


waste 

waste, to 
waste, to lay 
waste away, to 


wasted 


wasted, to become 
wasteland 

watch 

watch, to 


watch out for, to 
watch (over), to 


watchfulness 
watchman 


water 


water, any body of 
water, flowing or running 
water, to 

water-course 

waterfowl 

wattle 

wave 

way [path] 


way [method] 
we, us [Ist plural exclusive 
pronoun stem] 
we, us [1st plural inclusive 
pronoun stem) 
we, us [1st plural pronoun stem] 
weak 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*bad- (~ *bad-) 


*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*phum- (~ *0%'0m-) 
*k'er- 

*hur- (~ *hor-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*was)- (~ *was’-) 
*3aw- (~ *Zaw-) 
*ker- 

*?eb- 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*guw- (~ *gow-) 
*khal- (~ *khal-) 
*rak'- (~ *rak’-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*phiny- (~ *phen’-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*rak'- (~ *rak'-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*man- (~ *man-) 
*ham- (~ *ham-) 
*yam- 

*wet'- 

*maw- (~ *maw-) 
*mor- 

*hap- (~ *haph-) 
*law-hV- (~ *law-hV-) 
*cal- (~*Gal-) 

*, 

*cub- (~ *cob-) 
*web’- 

*k’wal- (~ *k’al-) 
*ghad- (~ *ghad-) 
*har- (~ *har-) 
*na (~ *na) 


*ma (~ *ma) 


*wa- (~ *wa-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 


870 


English Meaning 


weak, that which is 
weak, to be 


weak, to be or become 
weak, to become 
weaken, to 

weakened 

weakened, to be 
weakness 

wealth 

wealthy, to be 

weapon 

wear [worn place or spot] 
wear away, to 

wear down, to 

wear down by rubbing, to 


wear out, to 


weariness 
weary 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*daly- (~ *dal-) 
*gin- (~ *gen-) or *Gin- (~ *Gen-) 


'gen-) or *Gin- (~ *Gen-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*nus¥- (~ *nos)-) 
*phum- (~ *vhom-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*?eb- 

*bad- (~ *bad-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*dal’- (~ *dal’-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*?Peb- 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*mur- (~ *mor-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*mar’- (~ *mary-) 
*nus’- (~ *nos?-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*nusY- (~ *nos?-) 
*c'al- (~ *c'al-) or *é'al- (~ *é’al-) 
*hap'- (~ *haph-) 
*riy- (~ *rey-) 
*c'al- (~ *c’al-) or *é'al- (~ *é’al-) 
*3er- or *Zer- 
*wed- 

*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*thah- (~ *thah-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*hur- (~ *hor-) 
*Jaw- (~ *Zaw-) 
*k’er- 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*was’- (~ *was)-) 
*vhum- (~ *Phom-) 
*dal)- (~ *dal’-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 


English Meaning 


weary, to 
weary, to be or become 


weave, to 


weaving 

weaving, the act of 
web 

wedge 

weep, to 

weighed down 
weighed down, to be 
weighty 

weighty, to be 

well 

well, to be 

well, to do 

well up, to 


wet 


wet, to 


wet, to be 


wet, to be or become 
wet, to make 


what [relative pronoun stem] 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*was’- (~ *was?-) 
*phyum- (~ *d%om-) 
*phum- (~ *Phom-) 
*was!- (~ *was?-) 
*t/an- (~ *t’an-) 
*khath. 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*net’Y- 

*net’Y- 

*haw- (~ *haw-) 
*net'y- 

*t'ub- 

*k’um- (~ *k'om-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*hag- (~ *hag-) 
*k’ury- (~ *k'or?-) 
*k'wury- (~ *k'“ory-) 


*svol- 

*svol- 

*c'al- (~ *c’al-) or *é'al- (~ *é'al-) 
*bal- (~ *bal-) 

*web- 


*Suw- (~ *Sow-) 
*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 


*nat'- (~ *nat'-) 

*lah- (~ *lah-) 

*rek'- 

*Suw- (~ *Sow-) 

*Suw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 
*maw- (~ *maw-) 

*mat'- (~ *mat’-) 

*Suw- (~ *Sow-) 

*5uw-a-l(V)- (~ *Sow-a-l(V)-) 
*powh;- (~ *kevhe-) 

*?Pay-, *?ya- 

*ma- (~ *ma-) 
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Number 


71 
229 
229 
711 
199 


872 INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


Proto-Nostratic 


what? [interrogative pronoun stem] *k'4a- (~ *kwha-) 


wheel 

when 

whet, to 

which [relative pronoun stem] 


which? [interrogative pronoun 
stem] 


whirl 

whirl, to 

whisper 

whisper, to 

white 

whiteness 

who [relative pronoun stem] 


who? [interrogative pronoun stem] 


wicked, to be 
wickedness 
wide 


wide-open space 
wide, to be 
widen, to 


width 

wife 

wild animal 

wild beast 

wind [current of air] 
wind, to 


*?ay-, *?ya- 
*mi- (~ *me-) 
*kevhal- (~ *khal-) 
*kwhay- 

*zag- (~ *3ag-) 
*hwhj (~ *kevhe-) 
*?ay-, *?ya- 

*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*hwha. (~ *hvha.) 


*wal- (~ *wal?-) 
*wal’- (~ *wal?-) 
*kwhj. (~ *hovhe-) 
*?ay-, *?ya- 

*ma- (~ *ma-) 
*kwha- (~ *kwhg-) 
*?Pay-, *?ya- 

*mi- (~ *me-) 

*?akh- (~ *?akh-) 
*Pakh. (~ *?akh-) 
*phal- (~ *phal-) 
*thaly. (~ *tha-) 
*thany- (~ *than’-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*raw-hV- (~ *raw-hV-) 
*hak'- (~ *hak’-) 
*raw-hV- (~ *raw-hV-) 
*hak'- (~ *hak’-) 
*war- (~ *war-) 
*thany- (~ *than’-) 
*nusy- (~ *nos)-) 
*guw-ri- (~ *gow-ri-) 
*guw-ri- (~ *gow-ri-) 
*bar- (~ *bar-) 
*chukh. (~ *chokh-) 
*ehykh. (~ *éhokh-) 


English Meaning 


wind around, to 
winding course or way 
winds, that which 
wipe, to 

wiped out 

wiped out, to become 
wish 


wish for, to 
with 


wither, to 


wither away, to 
withered 


withered, to be 


withered, to become 
within [< place, location] 
woman 


woman [nursery word] 


womb 

woe! [exclamation] 
wood 

word 

work 


work, to 

worm 

worn down, to be 
worn out 


INDEX VERBORUM 


Proto-Nostratic 


*kar- (~ *k’ar-) 

*gwar- (~ *g"ar-) 

*khar- (~ *khar-) 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 

*dar- (~ *dar-) 

*mal- (~ *mal-) 

*?eb- 

*?eb- 

*r'el- 

*win- (~ *wen-) or *win- (~ *wey-) 
*win- (~ *wen-) or *wiy- (~ *wey-) 
*bi 

*har)- 

*math- (~ *math-) or *met!- 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 

“3a?- (~ *3a?-) 

*k'er- 

*wal- (~ *wal-) 

*was’- (~ *was’-) 

*mar’- (~ *mar’-) 

*thar- (~ *thar-) 

*svaw- (~ *sYaw-) 

*c'aw- (~*c’aw-) 
*c’aw-a-l)(V)- (~ *c’aw-a-l(V)-) 
*k'er- 

*sYaw- (~ *sYaw-) 

*c'aw- (~ *c'aw-) 

*c'aw- (~ *c'aw-) 

A) (~ *?en-), *(-)ni 
*nat'- 

*nus)- (~ *nosY-) 

*Pay(yJa 

*?ema 

*wat'Y- (~ *wat'?-) 

* 


*mar- (~ *mar-) 
*yan- (~ *yan-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*hwhip. (~ *hvher-) 
*kham- (~ *kham-) 
*hehur- (~ *kehor-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
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English Meaning 


worn out, that which is 
worn out, to be 


worn out, to be or become 


worn out, to become 
wound 


wound, to 


woven, anything 

woven, that which is 
woven or plaited, anything 
wrangle (over), to 

wrap, to 


wrap together, to 
wrap up, to 


wrapped together 


wrapped together, that which is 


wrapping 


wrath 
wreath 
wrestle, to 
wrinkle 


INDEX VERBORUM 
Proto-Nostratic 


*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*Zaw- (~ *Zaw-) 
*k’er- 

*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*was)- (~ *was!-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*hal- (~ *hal-) 
*wal- (~ *wal-) 
*was?- (~ *was)-) 
*bul- (~ *bol-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*thar- (~ *thar-) 
*ghal- (~ *ghal-) 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*way- (~ *way-) 
*wed- 

*mir-(~ *mer-) 
*nikh- (~ *nekh-) 
*dal- (~ *dal-) 
*gwan- (~*g"an-) 
*ghal- (~ *qhal-) 
*qal- (~*q'Wal-) 
*wah- (~ *wah-) 
*way- (~ *way-) 
*mir- (~ *mer-) 
*net'y- 

*khath. 

*t'an- (~ *t’an-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*khad- (~ *khad-) 
*gvar- (~*gar-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*k ‘ach. (~ *k'ach-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*dar- (~ *dar-) 
*c'ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*c’ur- (~ *c’or-) 
*k'ach- (~ *k’ach-) 
*ghath- 

*k'ay- (~ *k’ay-) 
*bur- (~ *bor-) 
*k’un- (~ *k’on-) 


INDEX VERBORUM 


English Meaning 


yawn 
yawn, to 

year 

yield, to 

you [second person pronoun stem] 


young 


young, to produce 

young (especially of animals) 
young of an animal 

young (of humans and animals) 
young, to be 

young dog 

young goat [kid] 

(young) goat 

young man 


young one 

young person 

(young) sheep 

younger brother 

younger daughter 

younger relative 

younger relative (male or female) 
[nursery word] 

younger sister 

younger son 


youth 


Proto-Nostratic 


*hay- (~ *hay-) 

*hay- (~ *hay-) 

*wath- (~ *wath-) 

*?eb- 

* phi. (~ *the-) 

*tha- (~ *tha-) 

*si-(~ *se-) 

*ni (~ *ne) and/or *na (~ *na) 
*gin- (~ *gen-) or *Gin- (~ *Gen-) 
*?ah- (~ *?ah-) 

*yaw- (~ *yaw-) 

*mag- 

*yaw- (~ *yaw-) 

*khuwan- or *khun- 

*fig- (~ *Feg-) 

*man- (~ *man-) 

*gin- (~ *gen-) or *Gin- (~ *Gen-) 
*khuwan- or *khun- 

*gad- 

*Hhah- 

*?ah- (~ *?ah-) 

*mar-(~ *mar-) 

*naS-rV- (~ *nYa$-rV-) 
*ap"- (~ *naph-) 

*yaw- (~ *yaw-) 


*mag- 

*hah- 

*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*bin- (~ *hen-) 


~ *?ah-) 


*bin- (~ *ben-) 
*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 
*?ina or *?ina 


*ban- (~ *ban-) 
*bin- (~ *ben-) 


*2ah- (~ *?ah-) 
*yaw- (~ *yaw-) 
*WaS-1V-(~ *naS-rV-) 


